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DOINUN Wiad RA POR 


‘OF THE 


Aormal, Model, Grammar and Common Schools 


IN ONTARIO, 
L@sEi4Sbnislako wens Ack, ier 


PART I—GENERAL REPORT. 


To The Honourable Witu1am Prarce Howtanp, C.2., Lzeutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


Sir,—I herewith present my Report on the condition of the Normal, Model, Grammar 
and Common Schools of the Province of Ontario, for the year 1867. 

The state of the School System in 1867 is, in every respect in advance of that of 
1866. This will be seen by a summary view of the Statistical Tables. 


-THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
I. TaBLE A.—REOCEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF COMMON SCHOOL MONEYS. 


Recerpts. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant, for the salaries of teachers 
in 1867, was $172,542—<increase, $3,051. 

2. The amount apportioned and paid from the Legislative Grant for maps, apparatus, 
&c. (on the condition of an equal sum being provided from local sources), was $14,611— 
increase, $594. 

3. The Legislative Grant is apportioned to each Municipality, according to population, 
(but distributed to each School Section according to the average attendance of pupils, and 
the length of time each School is kept open,) upon the condition that such Municipality 
provide, at least, an equal sum by local assessment ; but each Municipality is empowered 
to assess, and collect as large an additional sum as it may think proper, for the education 
of youth within its jurisdiction. The amount of School Fund provided by Municipal 
assessment was $351,873—increase, $32,719; and by voluntary Act, in excess of the 
Legislative Grant, $179,331. This, together with the item which follows, exhibits the 
strength and progress of the real feeling of the Country, in relation to the education of 
its youth. 

‘ 4. Trustees’ Rates on Property—Each Township is divided by the Municipal Council, 
into School Sections, of from two to four square miles each. Three trustees are elected by 
the rate-payers, as School Corporations for each Section ; the Trustees holding office 
three years, one Trustee going out of office annually, and his successor elected. The 
Trustees of each Section have the same discretionary power as each Township or County 


Council, to provide by rate on property for their School purposes. The amount thus pro- 
vided for School purposes by Trustees’ rate on property, (in addition to the Municipal 
Council Assessment of $351,873) was $799,708—hbeing an increase on Trustees’ property 
rate of the preceding year of $39,342. 

While the aggregate amount of the Municipal School Assessment exhibits the state 
and progress of public feeling in regard to the general education of the country, the 
amount of Trustees’ rates on property illustrates the feeling and efforts of the people in 
separate School localities for the education of their children. The whole amount of 
voluntary, local, selfimposed tax on property for Common School purposes, in addition 
to the Legislative School Grant, was, $1,483,182—increase on the preceding year of 
$58,717. 

5. Trustees’ Rate-bills on Puptls—Whether a School shall be wholly supported by a 
rate on property, and therefore free to all residents from 5 to 21 years of age, without fee 
from any pupil, or whether the School shall be partly supported by fees or rate-bills (the 
law not allowing a rate-bill or fee for each pupil to exceed twenty-five cents per month), 
is determined by the rate-payers at each annual meeting, or at a special meeting called for 
that purpose. In cities, towns, and incorporated villages, the -elected Boards of Trustees 
determine whether the Schools shall be free or not. A decrease in the amount of rate- 
bills or fees, indicates an increase of Free Schools. The amount of Trustees’ rate-bills 
for 1867, was, $51,197—-decrease, $2,284. 

' 6. Lhe Clergy Reserve Fund is placed by law at the discretionary disposal of the 
Municipalities, and many of them have nobly applied their share to School purposes. 
The amount of balances available for Common School purposes from this Fund and other 
sources not mentioned above, was, $280,401—decrease, $11,059. 

7. Total amount of moneys provided for Common School purposes in 1867, was, 
$1,670,335—increase, $62,364; the largest merease except that of the previous year 
(which was $62,970) which has taken place in any year since the establishment of the 
School System. 

Hapenditures. 
For salaries of teachers, $1,093,516—increase, $26,636. 
For maps, apparatus, prizes and hbraries, $31,354—increase, $1,601. 
For sites and building of school-houses, $149,195—increase, $37,823. : 
For rents and repairs of school-houses, $50,634—increase, $8,845. 
For school books, stationery, fuel and other expenses, $148,487—increase, $11,048. 
Total expenditure for all Common School purposes, $1,473,188—increase, 
$85,955. 

7. Balances of school moneys not expended or paid at the end of the year, $197,146 
decrease, $23,591. 

Postscript to Table A.—I have caused a Postscript to be added to Table A, exhibiting 
the receipts and expenditures of the School moneys separately in counties, cities, towns 
and incorporated villages. Any reader, therefore, who wishes to examine the comparative 
progress of the financial part of the School System in counties, cities, towns and incorpor- 
ated villages, is referred to the Postscript of Table A. 
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i. Taste B.—ScHooL POPULATION, PUPILS ATTENDING CoMMON SCHOOLS, DirrER- 
ENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


An old statute requires the returns of school population to include children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 16 years, but the school law confers the equal right of attending 
the schools upon all persons between 5 and 21 years of age. 

1. School Population (including only children between the ages of 5 and 16 years of 
age,) was 447,726—increase, 15,914. 

2. The number of Pupils between 5 and 16 years of age attending the Schools was 380,511 
—increase, 10,7438. Number of Pupils of other ages attending the Schools was 21,132— 
increase, 5. 

3. The number of Boys attending the Schools, was 213,019—increase, 4,430. The 
number of Girls attending the Schools, was 188,624—increase, 6,318. 

4, Number reported as indigent, was 4,429—increase, 497. 


5. The table is referred to for the reported periods of attendance of pupils, and the 
number in each of the several subjects taught in the Schools, indicating a considerable 
increase in most of the higher branches. 

6. The number of children reported as not attending* any School, was 39,515—de- 
crease 821. It is to be hoped that this ominous item will soon disappear through the 
united and persevering exertions of the Christian and patriotic friends of universal 
education. : 

There is an apparent discrepancy in some of these returns. For example, the aggre- 
gate increase of school population, is reported to be 15,914; the aggregate increase of 
pupils attending the Schools is reported to be 10,743 ; yet there is a reported decrease of 
821 children not attending any School. The returns must be defective in regard to some 
of these items, or there must be a considerable increase of pupils attending Private Schools, 
and of whose attendance we have no returns. Iam inclined to think the latter is the 
case. . 

Postscript to Table B.—As { have caused a postscript to be added to Table 4, exhibit- 
ing separately the comparative receipts and expenditures of School Moneys in Counties, 
Cities, Towns, and incorporated Villages, I have caused a similar Postscript to be added 
to ‘Table B., shewing separately the comparative School Population, and attendance of child- 
ren at School in these several Municipalities. 


Ill. Taste C.—ReELiIciIouSs DENOMINATIONS, CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS. 


1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female—In the 4,422 Schools reported, 4,890 
Teachers have been employed,—increase, 101; of whom 2,849 were Male Teachers— 
decrease, 76; and 2,041 were Female Teachers— increase, 177. 

2. Religious Persuasions of Teachers —TVhe Teachers are reported to be of the follow- 
ing religious ‘persuasions :—Church of England, 795—decrease, 49 ; Roman Catholics, 552 
increase, 23; Presbyterians, 1,542—increase,56; Methodists, 1,415—increase, 76 ; 
Baptists, 266—decrease, 6 ; Congregationalists, 65—-decrease, 22 ; Lutherans, '24—increase, 
7; Quakers or Friends, 15—decrease,3 ; Christians and Disciples, 483—decrease, 6; Re- 
ported as Protestants, 73—decrease, 8; Unitarian decrease, 1; other Persuasions, 29— 
decrease, 8 ; not reported, 71—1ncrease, 42. 

3. Teachers’ Certificates. Total number of certificated or licensed Teachers, was 4,739— 
increase, 77; Normal School Provincial Certificates, 1st class, 238; 2nd class, 363; County 
Board Certificates, 1st class, 1,661—increase 23; 2nd class, 2,091—1increase, 104; 3rd 
class, 386—by far too many, but a decrease of 34; unclassified, 151—increase, 24; certi- 
ficates annulled, 19—decrease, 3; number of students attending the Normal School with- 
out obtaining certificates, 65—decrease, 33. 

4, Number of schools in which the teachers were changed during the year, 781— 
increase, 12—a sad evil. | 

5. Number of schools having more than one teacher, 279—increase, 71; a good sign. 

6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.—The salaries of teachers in the United States are 
usually paid by the month, under the name of wages, and are paid only during the months 
that the schools are kept open whether, five, six, or seven months. The teachers there 
generally, both male and female (except in cities and towns) teach one part of the year, 
and engage in other employments the rest of the year. This is inconsistent with the 
adoption of teaching as a profession, or with the progress of the profession. For a young 
man or a young woman to teach three or four months of the year, and then the one to 
labour on a farm or in a shop, and the other as a sewing-girl, or housemaid, or cook, the 
rest of the year, cannot advance the profession of teaching, or even make it one, as is ably 
shewn in the reports of several of the State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 

With us teachers are generally employed by the year, and seldom, if ever, engage in 
any other employment during the years of their teaching. The chief, if not only, excep- 
tion to this practice is in the case of young persons who teach one part of the year, or a 
year or two, to procure means to enable them to go to the Normal School, in order to 
become better qualified and receive larger emolument in their profession, or to some 
Classical Institution ar College, in order to prepare themselves for one of the learned pro- 


fessions. The most serious impediment to-the progress and efficiency of school instruc- 
tion is the inadequate remuneration of teachers—tending as it does to prevent many 
talented young persons from adepting it, and to drive many of the most competent persons 
from it. Among the worst enemies to the efficiency and progress of Common School 
education, are those Trustees and Parents whose whole aim is to get what they call a 
cheap teacher, and who seek to haggle down the teacher’s remuneration to as near star- 
vation point as possible. It is, however, gratifying to observe that the number and 
influence of this class of persons are yearly diminishing in the country as a whole, although 
they still exert a blighting influence in some parts of it. Jam thankful to be able to note 
an increase of $26,636 in the aggregate salaries paid to teachers during the year 1867— 
the whole sum being $1,093,516 ; upwards of $900,000 of this sum being the proceeds of 
local rates. The largest salary paid to a teacher in a county was $635; the lowest, $96! 
But the average salary of male teachers, as reported, was only $261; of female teachers, 
$189. The highest salary paid to a teacher in a city, was $1,350 ; the lowest, $225. The 
average salaries of male teachers in cities were $532; of female teachers, $243. The 
highest salary paid to a teacher in a fown was $1,000 ; the average salaries of male teachers 
in towns were $464; of female teachers, $240. The highest salary paid a teacher in an 
wncorporated village was $560 ; the average salaries of male teachers in villages were $409 ; 
of female teachers, $215. 


IV. TasLte D.—ScHOOL SECTIONS, SCHOOLS, SCHOOL-HOUSES AND TITLES, SCHOOL 
Visits, ScHooL LecturEs, School EXAMINATIONS AND REOITATIONS, TIME OF 
KEEPING OPEN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported for 1867 was 4,496—increase, 39. 
The whole number of schools reported was 4,422—increase, 43. The number of schools 
closed or not reported was 74—decrease, 4. 

- 2. The number of free schools reported—schools supported entirely by rate on pro- 
perty, and which may be attended by all residents from 5 to 21 years of age without 
payment of fees, was 3,838—increase, 97. The number of schools partly free, that is, 
with a rate-bill of 25 cents, or less, per month, was 584—decrease, 54. 

It may be proper for me to repeat here, what I have remarked elsewhere, that whether 
the school shall be entirely free, or partly supported by fees (no fee or rate-bill being per- 
mitted by law to exceed 25 cents per month, and may be less), is left to the annual 
decision of the rate-payers at their annual or special meeting in each School Section. In 
cities, towns and incorporated villages, the decision is with the Board of Trustees, and 
with the rate-payers in the election of the members of such Boards. Thus, out of 4,422 
schools reported, 3838 are entirely free—wholly supported by rate on property, with no 
rate-bills or fees required of pupils. This is the result, not of any Act of Parliament, but 
of discussions, trials, experience and voluntary action of the rate-payers in their several 
school divisions since 1850. very person having children between the ages of 5 and 21 
years has a right to send his children to school as long as their conduct accords with the 
regulations and discipline of the school ; and every person is required to contribute to the 
support of the school according to the assessed value of his property, protected and 
improved in the country, whether he has children or sends children to the school 
or not. The education of the youth of the land being a public good, and ignor- 
ance being a public evil, the property of the country is made liable for the education 
of the youth of the country, and taxes for this purpose are much less than those 
required to defray the expenses incurred by prisons, &c., in order to punish crimes 
which result from ignorance and its attendant vices; apart from the losses inflicted 
upon a community by the multiplication, idleness, and vices of untaught and degraded 

ersons. 
3. School-Houses.—The whole number of School-houses reported, was 4,447—increase, 
48; of these 679 are Brick—increase, 37; 381 Stone—increase, 9; 1785 Frame—in- 
crease, 34; 1581 Log—decrease, 23 ; not reported, 21—decrease,9. 

4. The whole number of School-houses built during the year, was 140—39 more than 
had been built during the preceding year. Of these 140 Schools built during the year, 
43 were Brick, 10 Stone, 62 Frame, and 25 Log. 


5. Titles of School Sttes.—Freehold, 3,923—increase,71 ; Leased, 366—decrease, 8 ; 
Rented, 107—decrease, 4; not reported, 51—decrease, 11. 

6. School Vistts.—By Local Superintendents, 10,905—increase, 122; by Clergymen, 
8,290—increase, 845; by Municipal Councillors, 1,735—decrease, 95; by Magistrates, 
2,172—decrease, 178 ; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 549—increase, 109; by 
other persons, 35,315—increase, 1,775. Total number of School visits, 78,221—aincrease, 
2,777. 

7. Public School Examinations.—Whole number of Public School Examinations, 7,565 
—decrease, 1635; not two for each School. The law requires that there should be a quar- 
terly examination in each School, of which the Teacher should give notice to the Trustees, 
Parents and Pupils, and to the School Visitors, (Clergymen, Magistrates, &c.,) resident in 
the School Section. 

8. School Reettations—The number of Schools in which public recitations of prose or 
poetry by the pupils are practised, was 1994—decrease, 53, which I very much regret, as 
it ought to be practised in every School, promoting, as it does, the habits of accurate learn- 
ing by heart ; improvement in reading and speaking, and is an agreeable and often an 
amusing diversion. 

9. School Lectures.—The law requires that every Local Superintendent should deliver 
during the year, at least one lecture on education, in each of the School Sections, under his 
oversight. The number of School Lectures delivered by Local Superintendents reported, 
was 2,799—218 less that those of the preceding year, and 1,623 less than the number of 
Schools open. I had the pleasure of remarking in my last Annual Report, that the 
School Lectures delivered by Local Superintendents, were 130—increase on the number 
delivered by them the preceding year. In this respect, I regret deeply that while there is 
an increase of 43 Schools open, and of 10,748 pupils during the year, there 1s an actual de- 
crease of 218 School Lectures delivered by Local Superintendents! The Statistical Table 
shews in what Counties this neglect of duty occurs. It is to be hoped that neglect of duty 
in this respect 1s not an index of neglect of duty in other respects. It seems singular, that, 
while the practice of lecturing on all subjects, is every year becoming more general, there 
would not be made some attractive lecture during the year in each School Section. The 
number of School Lectures delivered by other persons and therefore voluntary, was 368— 
increase, 28 ; in contra-distinction to a decrease of 218 in the number of lectures delivered 
by Local Superintendents. The whole number of School Lectures delivered during the 
year, was 3,167—decrease, 190. 

10. Time of Keeping the Schools Open.—I repeat that the legal holidays and vacations 
include only about one month of the year—certainly too small a portion—less than what 
nearly every person in most pursuits of life takes for purposes of recreation, travelling and 
visiting. A longer vacation during hay and wheat harvest is often demanded, and would, 
I think, be a convenience to most parts of the country, and no detriment to the Schools, 
as the attendance at School during that period is generally small and irregular. The 
average time of keeping open the Schools, including the holidays and vacations, was eleven 
months and three days—very nearly the entire year—about twice the average time the Com- 
mon Schools are kept open in the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and about three 
months more than the average time they are kept open in the States of New York and 
Massachusetts. 

11. School Prizes_and Merit Cards—The number of schools in which prizes are re- 
ported as having been given for the reward and encouragement of meritorious pupils, was 
1,647—increase, 106 schools—shewing, as in the preceding year, a gratifying increase in 
the number of schools in which this stimulus to good conduct and diligence is employed 
by the intelligence and enterprise of Trustees and teachers. 

» It requires intelligence and care, as well as impartiality on the part of the teacher, 
sustained by the Trustees, to give full and beneficial effect to this system of encouraging 
diligence and good conduct among pupils, and multiplying entertaining and instructive 
books among the most promising youth of the land. Some teachers, wanting in one or 
both of these qualities, are not favourable to the distinctions which rewards involve be- 
tween the pupils, but wish to preserve the dead uniformity of indifference between the 
diligent and the idle, the regular and the irregular, the obedient and the disorderly. The 
common reason assigned is, that “the distribution of prizes excites feelings of dissatisfac- 


tion, envy and hatred in the minds of the pupils who get no prizes.” The answer is, that 
if the distribution of prizes is decided fairly according to merit, there can be no just ground 
of dissatisfaction ; and facilities are provided to determine the merit of punctuality, of 
good conduct, of diligence, of proficiency, on the part of each pupil during each term of the 
year—a fourfold motive to exertion and emulation in every thing that constitutes a good 
pupil and a good school. But the indifferent and flagging teacher does not wish such a 
pressure to be brought to bear upon his every day teaching and attention to everything 
essential to an efficient school; nor does he desire the test of a periodical examination of 
his pupils by an examining committee to be applied to his teaching and management of 
the school. The objection that the distribution of prizes to deserving pupils excites the 
envy and hatred of the undeserving, is a convenient pretext to protect and permit mcom- 
petence and indifference on the part of the teacher. 

But the existence of such alleged dissatisfaction is no reason for refusing rewards to 
punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of pupils. There is 
often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuccessful candidates and their friends in the 
results of Municipal and Parliamentary elections, and the distribution of prizes by Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Associations ; but this is no argument against the value of free 
and elective institutions ; nor does it prevent the people generally from honouring with 
their suffrages those on whose merits they place most value, even though they may some- 
times err in their judgment. Nor do the managers of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies withhold prizes from the most successful cultivators of grains and vegetables, and 
fruits and flowers, because of dissatisfaction among the envious of the less diligent and less 
skilful farmers and gardeners. 

It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty ; that to him that hath (that is, 
improves what he hath), shall be given, and the neglecter shall be sent empty away. 
Providence does not reverse its order of administration, because some persons are discon- 
tented and envious at the success of the faithful diligence and skill of others. Nor does 
Providence appeal alone to the transcendental motives of duty, gratitude, immortality, 
but presents also the motives of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 

I prefer the order of Providence and the principles on which our civil institutions and 
all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead-level 
notions of stationary teachers and the envious murmurings of negligent pupils and their 
misguided friends. 

An explanation of this feature of our school system will be its best justification, and 
evince its great importance. I therefore present it again as follows :— 

A comprehensive catalogue of carefully-selected and beautiful prize books has been 
prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees and Municipalities applying for 
them ; and, besides furnishing the books at cost price, the Department adds one hundred 
per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by Trustees and Municipal Councils to 
procure these prize books for the encouragement of children in their schools. A series of 
merit-cards, with appropriate illustrations and mottoes, has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment, and is supplied to Trustees and Teachers at a very small charge—half the cost—. 
and these merit cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally weekly, to pupils merit- 
ing them. One class of cards is for punctuality; another for good conduct; a third for 
diligence; a fourth for perfect recitations. ‘There are generally three or four prizes under 
each of these heads; and the pupil or pupils who get the largest number of merit cards 
under each head, will, at the end of the quarter or half year, be entitled to the prize 
books awarded. Thus an influence is exerted upon every part of a pupil’s conduct, and 
during every day of his school career. If he cannot learn as fast as another pupil, he can 
be as punctual, as diligent, and maintain as good conduct ; and to acquire distinction, and an 
entertaining and beautiful book, for punctuality, diligence, good conduct, or perfect recitations, 
or exercises, must be a just ground of satisfaction, not only to the pupil, but also to his or 
her parents and friends. There are two peculiarities of this system of merit cards worthy 
of special notice. The one is, that it does not rest upon the comparative success of single 
examinations at the end of the term or half year, or year, but on the daily conduct and 
diligence of each pupil during the whole period, and that irrespective of what may be done 
or not done by any other pupil. The ill-feeling by rivalship at a single examination is. 


avoided, and each pupil is judged and rewarded according to his merits, as exhibited in 
his every day school life. The second peculiarity is, that the standard of merit is founded 
on the Holy Scriptures, as the mottoes on each card are all taken from the sacred volume, 
and the illustrations on each card consist of a portrait of a character illustrative of the 
principle of the motto, and as worthy of imitation. The prize-book system, and especially 
in. connection with that of merit-cards, has a most salutary influence upon the school discip- 
line, upon both teachers and pupils, besides diffusing a large amount of entertaining and 
useful reading. 


V. Taste E.—Text Booxs, Maps, APPARATUS, PRAYERS, READING OF THE ScRIP- 
TURES IN SCHOOLS. 


General Remarks.—Uniformity of text-books in the Public Schools of a country has 
long been insisted upon by the most experienced educationists on both sides of the Atlantic, 
as of the utmost importance to the efficiency of the schools and the progress of the pupils. 
The question may be considered as so entirely settled by common consent in this Province, 
that I need not again adduce the arguments and authorities of educationists in other 
countries, as I have done in previous Annual Reports, to evince the importance of but one 
series of text-books for our Public Schools, and to show the losses and evils arising from 
admitting a diversity of text-bocks in the schools. Having succeeded in this vital branch 
of our work beyond any country or state with which I am acquainted, it remained for us 
to render the text-books as perfect in matter and method, as good in quality and as 
moderate in price as possible. 

A series of text-books for a whole country should not be adopted without much care 
and consideration ; and they should not be changed without manifest necessity, and with- 
out giving ample notice to the publishers of such books, and to the Trustees and supporters 
of schools who have used them, that the change may be attended with the least possible 
loss and inconvenience to any party. 

Such is the course which has been pursued by the Council of Public Instruction, under 
the sanction of the Government. After long and anxious deliberation, the series of text- 
books which had been prepared by the National Board of Education in Ireland were 
adopted for the Public Schools of Upper Canada, and provision was made for both their 
importation and republication in this country. To supply some deficiencies in this series, 
and to meet local exigencies, the use of certain other books was allowed in the schools. 
After the use of these excellent text-books for nearly twenty years, objections began to be 
made to them, that they were ‘behind the times,” and a very strong and general desire 
was evinced that an improved and strictly Canadian series of text-books for the schools 
should be prepared. It was felt that the demand could be no longer resisted, without 
injury to our school system ; and during the last year the Council of Public Instruction 
had prepared by able and experienced instructors of youth, a series of Readers founded 
upon the same principles as the National Readers heretofore used, but greatly improved 
and Canadianized, and printed in the best style, and of the best materials. Though the 
copyright of these Readers has been vested in the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
subject to the direction of the Council, so as to prevent the printing of any imperfect and 
inferior editions of the books, the printing and sale of the books are the work of private 
enterprise. The same course has been adopted in preparing a Companion to the Readers, 
including exercises in spelling, also to secure a greatly improved edition of Bullion’s Eng- 
lish Grammar, including an introduction to it for young pupils. A revised and improved 
edition of Lovell’s Canadian and General Geography, with entirely new maps, has been 
prepared, also an Elementary Geography. These unrivalled Canadian Geographies are 
now the sole Geographies authorized to be used in. the schools. 

I have much pleasure in adding that a Vocal Music Book for the Schools has been 
compiled and prepared by Mr Sefton, Teacher of Vocal Music in the Normal and Model 
Schools, which has been carefully examined by the Reverend Dr. McCaul, a practised musical 
composer, as well as profound classical scholar, and has been sanctioned by the Council 
of Public Instruction. I believe it will be found the best ever introduced into Schools, 
and in the spirit and words of the songs, as well as music, peculiarly adapted to our 
country. 
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In this gradual and most careful manner, are the series of School Text-Books being 
rendered as perfect as possible, and reduced in number. 

By referring to the table, it will be seen that the authorized text books are used in 
all but a few of the Schools, so that their use may be considered general, and will soon be 
almost without exception universal. And all the text books, including the Maps, Globes, 
&c., are of Canadian production, with the exception of one or two in History and Geom- 
etry. 

While a complete series of text books are thus provided for the Schools, private 
enterprise and Canadian Manufacture are developed and encouraged in branches of indus- 
try, heretofore, almost unknown in Canada. For example, 25,930 Maps (increase on the 
preceding year, 782,) and 1177 Globes have been furnished to the Schools, as well as other 
Articles of School apparatus, as shown by the Table, nearly all of Canadian Manufacture. 
Besides, 3925 of the Schools have been provided with Sangster’s Canadian National Arith- 
metic, and 3,598 of them have been provided with Lovell-Hodgins’ Canadian Geography ; 
and the National Readers used in 4316 of the Schools, (nearly all) are of Canadian Manu- 
facture. I think that in the course of another year, or of two years at most, all our text 
books for both the Grammar and Common Schools will be printed, as well as edited in 
Canada, and wholly adapted to Canadian Schools. 


Schools opened and closed with Prayer, and in which the Bible ts used :— 


The Schools whose daily exercises were opened and closed with prayer, were 2993— 
increase, 41. The number of Schools in which the Bible or Testament was used, was 2996 
—increase, 4. No child can be compelled to be present at any religious reading, instruc- 
tion or exercise, against the wish of his parents or guardians expressed in writing. The 
Religious Reading, Instruction and Exercise, are like religion itself, a voluntary matter 
with Trustees and Teachers. The Council of Public Instruction provides facilities, even 
forms of prayer, and makes recommendations on the subject, but does not assume the 
authority of enforcing or compelling compliance with these provisions or recommendations. 
In some of the Schools, the reading and prayers are according to the Roman Catholie 
Church ; but those exercises are generally Protestant. The fact that religious exercises of 
some kind are practised in nearly three-fourths of the Public Schools, indicates the preva- 
lent religious principles and feelings of the country. 

r VI. Taste F.—RoMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 

1. General Remarks.—It is proper for me to repeat the facts that the Public Schools 
of this Province are non-denominational. Equal protection is secured to the Roman 
Catholics with every other religious persuasion. No child is permitted to be compelled to 
receive religious instruction, or attend any religious exercise, or reading, against the 
written wish of his parents or guardians. 
Three hundred and forty-two Roman Catholics are employed in the public or non- 
denominational schools, besides two hundred and ten in the Roman Catholic Separate 
Schools ; three-fourths, or upwards of forty-five thousand of the sixty odd thousand of the 
Roman Catholic children, attend the public schools. I know of no instances of prosely- 
tism, or, during the year, of a single complaint of interference with religious rights, in any 
of the public schools. Yet notwithstanding these facts, the Legislature has made provision 
for the establishment, under certain conditions, of both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Separate Schools for those who desire them ; although there are only one or two Protestant 
Separate Schools in the Province. In 1863, the Legislature of United Canada passed a 
Separate School Act, which was accepted by the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church 
as a final settlement of the question, as far as it related to Upper Canada; and that Act 
has been made by the British Parliamentary Act of Confederation, the basis of settling 
the relations of Protestants and Roman Catholics in Lower Canada, now the Province of 
Quebec. | 

2. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 161—increase during the last 

ear, 4. 

4 3. Receipis—The amount apportioned and paid from the Legislative Grant to Separate 
Schools, according to average attendance, as compared with that at the Public Schools in 
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the same Municipality, was $9,529-—decrease, $289. The amount apportioned and paid 
for the purchase of maps, prize-books and libraries, upon the usual condition of an equal 
sum being provided from local sources, was $463—increase, $200. Amount of school- 
rates from the supporters of Separate Schools, was $26,781—increase, $1,672. Amount 
subscribed by supporters of Separate Schools, and from fees and other sources, was $11,853 
——increase, $2,005. Total amount received from all sources was $48,628—increase, 
$3,588. The preceding year, there was a decrease of $1180. 

4, Kxpenditure.—For the payment of teachers, $34,830—increase, $2,084. (There 
was a decrease under this head the preceding year of $1,207.) For the purchase of maps, 

rize-books, apparatus and libraries, $1,039—increase, $252. For other purposes, $12,757 
ncrease, $1,251. 

5. Puptls—The number of pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools was 
18,924—increase, 349. 

6. The average time of keeping open the Separate Schools, including legal vacations 
and holidays, was eleven months. 

7. The whole number of teachers employed in the Separate Schools was 210— 
increase, 3. Of these, 82 were male teachers—increase, 12; and 128 were females— 
decrease, 9. 

8. The same table shows the exercises and subjects taught in the Separate Schools, 
and the number of pupils in each. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


VIL Taste G.—ReEcrErprs, EXPENDITURES, PUPILS. 


1. General Remarks.—As 1866 was the first year of the operation of the Grammar 
School Improvement Act of 1865, I explained in my last Annual Report the provisions of 
that Act, and the modifications in the Grammar School System which that Act was in- 
tended to introduce, while it increased the Grammar School Fund one-third from local 
assessments, besides $17,000 per annum, which I had got added to the Fund in 1863, 
and other additions to the Fund which I had been able to effect by investments in preyi- 
ous years. All these additions to the Grammar School Fund are required by law to be 
paid to Teachers of Grammar Schools, and to be expended for no other purpose whatever. 

2. Puptls.—Number of pupils attending the Grammar Schools, 5,696—increase, 517. 
Number of pupils resident in the towns or villages where the Grammar Schools are estab- 
lished, 3,928—increase, 189. Number of pupils whose parents reside out of the town or 
village of the Grammar School, but within the county, 1,396—increase, 222. Number of 
pupils whose parents reside out of the County of the Grammar School, 372—increase, 106. 
Number of pupils admitted by the Inspector, 3,504—increase, 229. Number not yet 
examined by the Inspector, 1,198—decrease, 77. Number in subjects of the classical 
course, 5,095. Number reported in the non-classical or English course, under Section 
IV. of the Regulations, 145—decrease, 75; but a considerable number of the pupils thus 
reported are not up to the standard required by the regulation for non-classical pupils. 
Number of pupils admitted during 1867, 2,245—increase, 256. Number of pupils who 
were formerly Common School boys, admitted free’ by scholarships, 171—increase, 8. The 
table shows at whose expense these scholarships have been established, and what are the 
fees paid, and which of the Grammar Schools are free. 


VIIT Tasuze H.—NvuMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


This table shows both the subjects taught and number of pupils in each. I refer to 
the table for minute details in regard to each school. Total in English, 5,639—increase, 
502; in English Grammar, 5,467—increase, 451 ; in Spelling and Dictation, 4,896—in- 
crease, 541; in Reading, 4,992—increase, 516; in Composition, 4,091—increase, 535. 
Total in Latin, 5,171—increase, 727 ; in Harkness’ Latin Book, 1,715 ; in Arnold’s Latin 
Book, 2,331 ; in Latin Grammar, 3,666—increase, 75 ; in Latin Exercises, Prose Compo- 
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sition, 2,553—increase, 456 ; in Prosody, 480—increase, 31; in Cesar, 748—increase, 99 ; in 
Virgil, 497—increase, 26; in Livy, 129—increase, 21; in Ovid, 91—increase, 29 ; in Cicero, 
205—increase, 20 ; in Horace, 212—increase, 40 ; in Verse Composition, 121—decrease, 5 ; 
average attendance of boys for the whole year, 1,879—increase, 3014. Total in Greek, 802 
—increase, 65; in Harkness, 449—decrease, 7; in Greek Grammar, 579—decrease, 7 ; in 
written exercises, 434—increase, 41 ; in Lucian, 154—increase, 4; in Anabasis, 210—ine 
crease, 34; in the Iliad, 117—decrease, 1; in the Odyssey, 5l1—increase, 21. Total im 
French, 2,164—increase, 190; in French Grammar, 1,905—increase, 205 ; in Written Ex- 
ercises and Composition, 1,748—increase, 352; in French dictation and conversation, 639 
increase, 70; in Voltaire’s Charles XII., 563—increase, 70; in Corneille’s Horace, 130— 
increase, 36. Total in Arithmetic, 5,526—increase, 449 ; in Algebra, 2,841—increase, 338. 
Total in Huctid, 1,847—increase, 120 ; in first and several Books of Euclid, 1,144—increase, 
131; in third and fourth Books of Euclid, 703—decrease, 11; Plane Trigonometry, 141— 
increase, 40; in Logarithms, 485—increase, 152; in Mensuration and Surveying, 463—in- 
erease, 40. Total in Geography, 5,264—increase, 425; in Ancient Geography, 1,265—in- 
erease, 152; in Modern Geography, 4,930—increase, 351; in Canadian Geography, 3,531 
—increase, 713. Total in History, 4,634—increase, 475; in Greek and Roman History 
and Antiquities, 1,345——increase, 253, in other Ancient Histories, 668—increase, 53; in 
British History, 3,820—increase, 414; in British American History, 1,767—increase, 373. 
Total in Physical Science, 1,876—decrease, 58; in the Elements of Natural History, 677— 
decrease, 24; in the Elements of Natural Philosophy and Geology, 1,545—aincrease, 12 ; 
in the Elements of Physiology and Chemistry, 840—increase, 227; in Christian Morals, 
1,034—increase, 47. Total in Writing, 4,822—ancrease, 318 ; in Drawing, 676—decrease, 
109; in Vocal Music, 387—decrease, 298; in Telegraphy, 37; im Gymnastics, 705—an- 
crease, 225; in Military Drill, 893—increase, 39; in Elements of Civil Government, 137 
—increase, 81. In Book-heeping and Commercial Transactions, 1285—increase, 59. 


TX. TasLe I.—GRAMMAR ScHOOL MASTERS, MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


This table contains the names, college degree or certificate, salary of Head Master, 
and date of his appointment ;-the number of teachers employed in each school, kind of 
school-house, title and value of school property ; the number of schools in which the Bible 
is read, and the daily exercises of which are opened and elosed with prayer ; the number 
of schools united with Common Schools; number of months each school is kept open ; 
number of schools furnished with maps, globes, blackboards, and complete sets of appar- 
atus ; estimated value of library-books, apparatus and furniture; number of schools in 
which gymnastics and military drill are practised ; number of pupils who have obtained 
prizes at examinations during the year, or who have been matriculated into some University, 
and what University, and with what honours, or who have been admitted into the Law 
Society. I refer to the table for such information as any one may desire on all these sub- 
jects in regard to each Grammar School in the Province. 


X., TABLE K.—METEOROLOGIGAL OBSERVATIONS. 


In my report for 1866, the system upon which the Meteorological stations have been 
established under the provisions of the Grammar School law was explained. During the 
year 1867 a very valuable addition has been made to the records of observations, already 
accumulated at the office. The ten stations authorized by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, as provided by the Act, have been actively worked by the following observers: at 
Barrie, by the Rev. W. F. Checkley, B.A.; at Belleville, by A. Burdon, Esq. ; at Corn- 
wall, by W. Taylor Briggs, Esq., B.A. ; at Goderich, by John Haldan, Jr., Esq. ; at Ham- 
ilton, by A. Macallum, Esq., M.A.; at Pembroke, by A. McClatchie, Hsq., B.A. ; at 
Peterborough, by Ivan O’Beirne, Esq. ; at Simcoe, by Rev. J. G. Mulholland, M.A. ; at 
Stratford, by C. J. Macgregor, Esq., M.A.; at Windsor, by A. McSween, Hsq., M.A. A 
transcript of the daily records of each station has been regularly sent once a month to the 
Education Office by the observer, and after undergoing a thorough examination in order 
that any anomalies may be rectified, the monthly results are published in the Journal of 
Education, every precaution being used to ensure the greatest accuracy, without which, of 
course, such a record would be valueless. The series thus published, is complete for each 
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station for every month in the year, with the exception of the January report for Cornwall ; 
the observer not having commenced his duties till the 7th of January, which rendered it 
impossible to give that month’s results from the station. The observers have performed 
their somewhat irksome duties with the greatest regularity, there being scarcely an 
instance of omission of one of the three daily observations at the hours of 7 a.m., and 1 
and 9 p.m. The observers have frequently been able to enlist the services of some intel- 
ligent pupil to assist them in the work, while useful instruction has thus been imparted. 

The monthly results having been already published in figures in tabular form in the 
Journal of Education, it has not been thought best to reprint them in the same form, as 
was done in Table K last year. A summary of the Annual Results is, however, sub- 
joined, and in table K, instead of the monthly results, a record will be found of 
every observation of the ‘Thermometer and Barometer during the year at five stations at 
suitable distances, viz.: Cornwall, Pembroke, Peterborough, Stratford and Windsor. These 
have not been selected, because the observations were more accurately taken than at the 
other stations, but, because the publication of the records of the entire ten m this form 
might have a appeared too voluminous and expensive. In presenting these results, the 
method of synchronous curves has been adopted, exhibiting to the eye on the same sheet, 
the relative temperature and barometric pressure at each of the stations, at each hour of 
observation. The curves of monthly mean barometric pressure, temperature, tension of 
vapour, and humidity, are similarly shown. The maximum and minimum temperature of 
the day is shown in figures. <A series of these records taken in connection with the monthly 
results published in ihe Journal of Education, will furnish very full data for the examination 
of the climatology of the Province, and be of the utmost value to those who are labouring 
in this branch of Natural Science in other parts of the world. 

Our stations are still deficient i anemometers for ig Hope ae the velocity of the 
wind, and the observers are therefore obliged to estimate its force. With this exception, 
for which it 1s hoped a remedy will be found, our meteorological system is working 

admirably, and I doubt if anywhere so valuable a collection of facts is systematically made 
at so little public expense. It of course adds very considerably to the work of the 
office—this additional work being performed with great care and abihty by Mr, A. Marling, 
Chief Clerk and Accountant in the Department. 
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TABLE of certain Results of Meteorological Observations 
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OVE Tiina oar UETAR As, Toya ila be seeds besa Daas 30.53 j 34.39 | ERT Ue Se he 35.96 
hee ecg Chee Sh Ae oO ee Ce aa 23.12 BO DAW 0h) ses cca taesintesiren tastes 17.03 
Greatest. daily range.........c...:.ceceseeee 49.9 FREMONT Wis Wien oe 8 come a wtih X9 o1.2 
Day of greatest range.............ccee September 28. Deceminer 20) (1. ts. et eases February 7. 
Mpa G ALIN PATNI. 2032 sis) dy asics dae decsies 4.8 CR Ee BeReC ERs eee ae er, 0.7 
Day of least range... 20.0.5... . ts ecusees May 15. DT STGA Gye Vil sbcsanssuesscscieeseaeds November 15. 
Highest temperature)... 0.00... ec ee 93.6 | 93.8 95.2 86.4 
Day of highest temperature............ September 17. July 24. August 9. | August 9. 
Lowest temperature..................00.00 —27.6 SALOU tie Lster sehen recent eh iceens —11.6 
Day of lowest temperature............... Decermber 13.) Fanuary 30.0) focsddsctenssapewot ele ee December 13. 
WV crineRtirmont hc) sis ty ks ead wapeee ce August. August. August. August. 
Mean temperature of warmest month.. 67.66 10.2 70.08 7. 
Me OSt TULION 2,0...) avassseoss ss ask cones January. PAO Ea B ALY, (tomers anceps eee sent January. 
Mean temperature of coldest month... 15.61 TALOD Po aae, eta ocktuta tees 20.41 
VMAETRORL CCNY ose bits. os dayton dadgnsdecsyse July 24. July 24. July 24. July 24 
Mean temperature of warmest day... 9.17 80.23 78.53 { 78.10 
EOC aE AS PO eS ae | December 12. | December 12. [.......-.secseeees | December 12. 
Mean temperature of coldest day...... —8,07 eee Soh HM Ma er eroeetes tysR . —1,43 
TENSION OF VAPOUR. | 
the CANNY, Ua os EO eee 252 SOT <4)! b> [eecaseledsnigneneeee aeeeee 201 
1A 1 WGN OE ga RRO ager DS .302 es 1 sR PMN A | 294 
Bp ey at OP. MON ste 254 1903» (\( vallee el meen 271 
TTIOAR Tiel. caveesevate: 269 .289 sa aeg op caine Ann 219 
Highest monthly mean tension......... O14 556 533 536 
Month of highest mean tension.....,... August. August. August. August, 
Lowest monthly mean tension......... .080 O86 | opi dcccindacaweeneaetesece. .094 
Month of lowest mean tension......... January. January. |... BO od A a January. 
HUMIDITY. | 
SVE As MSRAAN seas coat 84 OT LEMP ORE sects osnc a | 82 
i Bibel BI. eet eemewanee 76 TO * FARR TOIES foes cuces sa. 75 
Annual means 4 349 pov ssn 81 ae... al 79 
Rea Pde: 4 een eee 80 Cog SMM MER tcl nese sass che 79 


* In the Journal of Education the barometric results are not reduced to sea level, but the estimated 
+The Observer at Cornwall not having commenced till 7th January, but few of the Annual Results of 
+The Wet Bulb Thermometer at Simcoe, being out of order in January and February, Tension and 
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at Ten Grammar School Stations, for the year 1867. 
a er trie Or) ALTA LONG AU Ane Oe ne ice Lh 


HAMILTON. PEMBROKE. | PETERBOROUGH. SIM0oR. STRATFORD. WINDSOR. 
a Beha al 
29.95 29,864 29,9014 29.8806 29.8984 30.00 
29.92 29,831 29.8717 29.8223 29.8758 29.98 
29.94 29.832 29. 8862 29.8350 29.8845 29.98 
29.94 29.8423 29.8865 29.8460 29.8862 29.99 
30.633 30.506 30.557 30.454 30.730 30.526 
7 a.m. Feb. 11 Tam. Feb. 11. | 7 a.m. Feb. 11. |7 a.m. March 8! 7 a.m. Dec. 30. | 1 p.m. Dec. 30. 
30.0407 29.948 29.9868 30.0743 30.0138 30.0842 
March. February. September. March. September. March. 
29.7990 29.723 29.7430 29.5260 29.7650 29.8613 
May. May. May. ~ May. May. May. 
29.154 28.888 29. 139 28.907 29.143 29.045 
1lp.m. Dec. 6 9p.m. Dec.6. | 9 p.m Nov. 29. | 9 p.m. May 22. | 9p.m. Feb. 2. | 7 a.m. May 22. 
1.479 1.618 1,435 1.547 1.587 1.481 
1.472 1.494 1.283 L391 1.627 1.315 
February December. Do as May December. February. 
871 ¥, 76% .928 .866 
January 24-25, November 29-30. Naser 29-30. Bebriaiy 2 2-23. | January 24-25, | January 24-25. 
41.77 35.65 37.93 41.87 39.17 43.88 
52.47 44,67 48.70 52.45 47.65 i 54.41 
44.37 39.18 40.35 be 95 41.73 44,90 
46.20 39.83 42.33 5.76 42.85 47.73 
57.82 50.27 52.54 Re 52 51.36 57.45 
32.22 25.81 30.18 33.89 33.42 36.90 
25.60 24.46 22.36 23.43 17.94 20.55 
48.3 52.2 45.5 42.8 39.0 41.9 
August 5, March 4. October 1, August 21. August 26. March 2. 
tok 6.8 6.2 t, 3.0 3.8 
March 27. June 26. January 5. March 22. F ebruary PA Wes April 10. 
99.8 91.9 ; DOS 87.6 Sao 
July 24. July 25. August 8. August 8 July 23. August 17. 
—9.9 —31.0 —24.6 —~13.! —10.4 20.5 
Jan. 18 and Dec.12.! January 30. January 30. January 30, December 13. January 30. 
August. August. August. August. une. July. 
71.10 70.40 68.83 09.96 65.87 71.38 
January. December. January. Jan ee January. January. 
A 6.13 12.61 19.56 16.72 Lee 
July 3. July 23. J ay 24, August 27. July 24. July 24. 
82.8 82.70 $1.4 (9.93 76.13 81.16 
December 13. December 30, | December 11. Mepis 12. |® December 12, January 19. 
4.8 —14,20 —10.5 —3.97 2.50 
-265 .269 243 207 296. 
.005 .355 SMP trdiaoies pave aecckee ss .285 .313 
.279 .309 a SU Re ao I Aaa A 271 304 
.283 oll es DT bet a el 271 304 
543 702 478 655 503 599 
July. August. August July August. August. 
.098 .070 ECP UNMT UL Mase eeieatonstentes .087 087 
January. January A ERSOE Cah, (0°) Seaiamlen fel s  aaNR ae January January. 
82 91 82 Be 87 82 
67 89 Goihe Bee wictie stead h as 71 61 
79 92 OV A wee Natal ts ol Lavage 84 84 
76 91 LOUBMIM RAC Na Neu sae ida decs's in 81 76 
CL A A EC OR A RR ne 


elevation of the respective stations is there stated, 
Observations at his Station can be given. 
Humidity for the year cannot be reported. 
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TABLE of certain Results of Meteorological Observations at 


ot BELLEVILLE. CoRNWALL. GoDERICH. 


= 


rt 


Humipiry—Continued. 


Highest monthly mean humidity 93 83 
Month of highest mean humidity ; Jan’y and Feb’y January. 
Lowest monthly mean humidity..: 72 75 73 
Month of lowest mean humidity July. ; April. 
VELOcITY oF WIND. * : 
Ve, U CAMMRt ee, casks uishe ys .89 3, LD oF lac Petia cuese eee 8 
eee 2 ee . : ta SAA gs as a hee p sehenemeae es pe heeeaece = 
be ca ae 10 RTT frat Oe s 
Mighest monthly mean velocity...... 1.3 NSGS OL Scales oo: eeetonoan Lg 
Month of highest mean velocity...... March and May. |) November i) 611. cugc0ges.vocecs oe ys November. 
Lowest monthly mean velocity......... ate O.s9) SO lac Murpessagatean neva ct ? 
Month of Lowest mean velocity...... August. PEAATE. SATE GARTERS. St deacon eran catentenae: "4 
AMOUNT OF CLOUDINESS., | 
at fy ORE eMee MeL et 6.5 SSE Mea ane, or eae eee 5 SiS 6.25 
BG Ms 00 ees, 6.6 DOO TE trade least evnccterce 5.67 
Annual means) 349 psc 5.5 PEEL |W Wack RE Mpanes 8p 5.25 
TA ORDI dis. hac letsocteees 6.2 OU A carta ti haere ene 5.72 
Highest monthly mean cloudiness...... 8. PICO Fe A Sires eiianciwenubneus 8. 
Month of highest sere cloudiness...... Jan., Nov., Dec. PS een > ek Beenie Paina etn 1S Jan., Feb., Dec. 
Lowest mean cloudiness.................. 4 PME so BE hala ye ech iene | ED 3. 
Month of lowest mean cloudiness...... July, August. EPHeMM VOR) hc demcac tiv cksseheeus July. 
RaIn. 
Number of rainy days..........cccceeeee 55 SIS! a fl kageceaes keris eae 6A, 
Duration in hours and minutes......... ZA WEES | COs tee fe fukn bee 201.50 
oer NCH O.. Jc: kisah iets ls vgtes ese 18,2421 BOD. Aon a sete aascnvhton 19,8063 
SNOW. 
Number of snowy days...........cc000. 49 43. Beall permenant y 9 AF o2. 
Duration in hours and Minvses.........|s.cse.naseoecssooesreees DC AS 9) RENN Pe ai SOE NR ag [On yee 3 Mont 
Depth in inches..............-000s.-sescseeee 127.625 80.2 Cece Ria wv cates do eeca 86 
Total depth of rain and melted snow.. 31.0046 30 SOD ieee ek oak ee 28.4063 
Month of greatest precipitation......... January. i): Bo AMM DERE, Rc Th Novae ae 6a January. 
UIE SRS ean PART ROR SA 4.6 DOOD Ase smurivenpus estes 5.2 
Month of least precipitation............ UES ate FTL Ps T agian copes caeentn cg eee Tene aaEMMERE De acl ss. 
‘Boye Ln ha eb anatins VERMEER Aine te ee | : Os SLOT. Nearaises cunnaca tec eae Gane. cate 
AURORAS. | 
DPM NARG Le siicsiie ots opasectes sh sesrh nett seo] towne Sekene ern ssctecee| Uaameeehived ons sen;4s'4s foaamae neces aa reeiaet | SASS bates hake eee ene 
1 SEES wa Tea sot peo een TY 3 eae | i 
Pe ama L LL Hilly. co Ziteaesasletlce, eh aber es 5 aE PG 1 
Pe LV Ve: esa evista heen 9 5 1) daemeaaenaes | " 
©4Sky unfavourable, observation 
3 ‘ciel A ee, cae ae Oe ea ae Weta co ae Ben; Mee A NERB Oe. nos ee | af 
ir Sky unfavourable, observation 
3 TEP OSSE OIA ee pe Lae Bre sa tiame nes 140 LF Ae ETE feos csaces 189 
A \ Sky favourable, none seen.......... 161 146 TUE cha ss 0---gesee | 116 
a RR 
NOTES 


é Velocity is estimated, 0 denoting calm or light air; 10 denoting very heavy hurricane. This mode of 
+10 denotes that the sky is covered with clouds; 0 denotes that the sky is quite clear of clouds. 
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Ten Grammar School Stations, for the year 1867.—Continued. 


HAMILTON, 


January. 
70 
November. 


NS SUS SP 
oF OO 
oSSS5388 


Feb. , Dec. 
3.10 
September. 


92. 
336.30 
21.8033 


31.2853 
December. 
4.7414 
August. 
8911 


BPH PO eee e eer eerceecnsasecrer 


163 
138 


PEMBROKE, PETERBOROUGH. 
9 85 
- February. January. 
80 65 
June. July 
ding d ibaa 
13 2.11 
1.0 1.01 
L1 1.41 
1S 1.74 
July. May and Dec. 
8 84 
June and October October. 
6.0 6.17 
5.9 6.39 
5.1 5.02 
5.67 5.86 
7.9 7.70 
May. May. 
3.9 3.39 
September. | September 
86. 103. 
262. 665.39 
19.4359 20.654 
Do, 58. 
266.15 399.16 
80.25 89.65 
27.4609 29.619 
April. December. 
4.7910 3.549 
December. June. 
1.0260 ; 1.108 
LR Pane gAipariist Pi areata 
9 3 
18 Ly 
29 26 
146 133 
105 133 


SImcor. 


ee re i ras 
CO a i rar 
Teme ee eee ear eee wesesesas 


PPO mee eee eee eee ees esesae 


Octoner 


5.68 
5.86 
4,48 
5.34 
8.08 
December. 
2.42 
September, 


ie ra 


THe eee ere sna sce sersaccee 


December. 

6.9422 
July. 

1.0046 


Pome ee ere ereressccscene 


i i i 


observation does not, of course, secure an accurate record. 


STRATFORD. 


89 
January. 
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April. 
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August. 
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WINDSOR. 


oie 
February. 

72 
November, 


2.5 
December, 
1.9 


July. 


SUR SO 


ie 
December. 

3.5 
September. 


138, 30 
30.88 
25.524 
May. 
4.410 

September. 
1.130 
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XI. Tastt L.—NorMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


The Normal and Model Schools were not designed to educate young persons, but to 
train teachers, both theoretically and practically, for conducting schools throughout the 
Province, in cities and towns as well as townships. They are not constituted, as are most. 
of the Normal Schools in both Europe and America, to impart the preliminary education 
requisite for teaching. That preparatory education 1s supposed to have been attained in 
the ordinary public or private schools. The entrance examination to the Normal School 
requires this. The object of the Normal and Model Schools is, therefore, to do for the 
teacher what an apprenticeship does for the mechanic, the artist, the physician, the lawyer— 
to teach him theoretically and practically, how to do the work of his profession. No in- 
ducements are held out to any one to apply for admission to the Normal School, except 
that of qualifying himself or herself for the profession of teaching ; nor are any admitted 
except those, who in writing declare their intention to pursue the profession of teaching, 
and that their object in coming to the Normal School is to better qualify themselves for 
their profession—a declaration similar to that which is required for admission to Normal 
Schools in other countries. Nor is any candidate admitted without passing an ee 
examination in writing, equal to what is required for an ordinary second-class certificat 
by a County Board. ‘The majority of candidates are those who have been teachers ne 
who possess County Board Certificates of qualification—many of them first-class certificates. 
oa table shows that of 5,134 candidates admitted to the Normal School in twenty years, 

2,596 of them had been teachers, 
No argumentation is any longer required to ju stify the establishment and pp 
of Normal Schools. The experience and practice of all educating countries have established 
Hee necessity and importance. The wonder now is that while no one thinks of being a 
printer, or painter, or shoemaker, &c., without first learning the trade, persons have under- 
taken the most difficult and important of all trades or professions—that which develops 
mind and forms character—without any preparation for it. The demand for teachers 
trained in the Normal and Model & Schools, and their success, is the best proof of the high 
appreciation of the value of their services by the country. Of course no amount of culture 
can supply the want of natural good sense and abilities; but training and culture double 
the power of natural endowments, and often give to them all their efficienc y- 

The Model Schools (one for boys and the other for girls, each limited to 150 pupils, 
each pupil paying one dollar a month, while the Common Schools of the ony are ey, are 
appendages to the Normal School, and are each under the immediate charge of three 
teachers who have been trained in the Normal School, and overseen and inspected by the 
Masters of the Normal School. The teachers-in-training in the Normal School, divided 
into classes, spend some time each week in the Model Schools, where they first observe 
how a Model School for teachi ing Common School subjects is organized and managed ; how 
the pupils are classified, and how the several subjects are taught ; ; and they at length teach 
themselves, as assistants, under the observation and instruction of the regularly trained 
teachers of the school, who also make notes and report from day to day the attention, 
aptitude, power of explaining, governing, commanding attention, &c. The Head Master 
of the Normal School includes in his instructions a series of lectures on schoo! govern- . 
ment, teaching, &c. ; and the Deputy Superintendent of Education delivers a short course 
of lectures to the Normal School students on the School Law, and their duties and modes 
of proceeding respecting it. 

Table L contains three abstracts, the first of which gives the gross number of applica- 
tions, attendance of pupils, certificates, and other particulars respecting them, during the 
twenty years existence of the Normal School; the second abstract gives the Counties 
whence the students have come; and the third gives the religious persuasions of the 
students. 


XII. TABLE M.—OtTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


As the Common and Grammar Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, 
the Private Schools, Academies and Colleges must be considered in order to form a correct . 
idea of the state and progress of education in the country. Table M. contains an abstract 
of the information collected respecting these institutions. As the information is obtained _ 
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— eee 
and given voluntarily, it cannot be considered perfect, but only an approximation to 
accuracy, and of course below the real facts. According to the information obtained, there 
are sixteen Colleges (many of them University Colleges), containing 1,930 students, aided 
by the Legislature to the amount of $159,000, and receiving fees to the amount of $53,000. 
There are 298 Private Academies and Schools, containing 6,462 pupils, and receiving fees 


to the amount of $78,482. Total number of Colleges, Private Academies and Schools, 
314—increase, 14. Total number of students and pupus in them, 8,393—increase, 281. 


XIII. Taste N.—F REE Pupstic LIBRARIES AND Prize Books. 


1. These libraries are managed by the local Municipal Councils and School Trustees, 
under regulations prepared according to law by the Council of Public Instruction. The 
books are procured by the Educational Department from publishers both in Europe and 
America, at as low prices as possible ; and a carefully prepared classified catalogue of about 
four thousand works (which, after examination, have been approved by the Council of 
Public Instruction) is printed and sent to the Trustees of each school section, and the 
Council of each municipality. From this select and comprehensive catalogue the Local 
Municipal and School authorities, desirous of establishing or increasing a library, select 
such books as they think proper, or request the Department to select for them, and receive 
from the Department not only the books at cost prices, but an apportionment in books of 
one hundred per cent. upon the amount which they provide for the purchase of such books, 
None of these books are disposed of to any private parties, except Teachers and Local 
Superintendents for their professional use ; and the rule is not to Keep a large supply of 
any one work on hand, so as to prevent the accumulation of stock, and to add to the 
catalogue yearly, new and useful works which are constantly issuing from the press. 

2. In my last Annual Report, I inserted a “Free Publie School Library Map of 
Ontario,” showing by red colouring and red dots the Municipalities and School 
Sections, in which libraries had been established, and supplied from the Ontario 
Educational Depository. The extension of this branch of the system is very gradual, and 
I do not think it best to urge the establishment of libraries, but let them in each case be the 
spontaneous expression of the felt wants of the people, and the books will be more highly 
valued and more extensively used. The amount expended for free libraries during the 
year 1867—the one half appropriated from the Legislative Grant, the other half provided 
from local sources—was $3,404. The amount thus provided and expended for libraries 
in former years, was $119,649. The whole amount expended for libraries, was $123,053 
—aincrease during the year, 1867, $3,404. 5 

3. The number of volumes for libraries sent out during the year, was 5,426. The 
number sent out in former years, was 219,221. The whole number of volumes in the Free 
Public Libraries, is 224,647. These volumes are on the following subjects ; History, 39, 
O74; Zoology and Physiology, 14,631; Botany, 2,693 ; Phenomena, 5,858 ; Physical 
Science, 4,566 ; Geology, 1,963; Natural Philosophy and Manufactures, 12,603 ; Chemis- 
try, 1,482; Agricultural Chemistry, 775 ; Practical Agriculture, 9,139; hiterature, 21, 
852 ; Voyages, 18,311; Biography, 25,749 ; Tales and Sketches Practical Life, 63,163 ; 
Teachers’ Library, 2,788. Total, 224,647, not including prize books, or 8,722 volumes 
sent out to Mechanics’ Institutes. 

4. Prize Books.—In this recent and important branch of instruction, designed to en- 
courage emulation, reward meritorious pupils, and diffuse useful knowledge, 64,103 Prize 
Books were sent out during the year 1867, making a total of 333,422 Prize Books sent 
out to schools; Total number of Library and Prize Books sent out, 558,069. Every one 
of 333,422 Prize Books sent out, has been a direct reward and encouragement to pupils 
for good conduct and proficiency, as well as the best means of creating a taste for reading 
and diffusing useful knowledge. The contribution of upwards of half a million of selected 
volumes of reading, in connection with the operations of the schools cannot fail to advance 
the intelligence of the Country. 


XIV. Taste O.—Maps, APPARATUS, AND Prize Books SuppLiep BY THE DEPARTMENT. 


The amount expended in supplying maps, apparatus and prize books for the schools— 
one half provided from local sources—was $28,270—increase, $1156. Catalogues are 
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gratuitously furnished to the Municipal and School authorities ; but in every case the 
articles are furnished on the voluntary application of the local authorities, who provide 
and transmit one-half of the amount required for the purchase of the maps, globes, appar- 
atus and prize books. The following maps, &c., were sent out to the schools during the 
year :—maps of the World, 172—increase, 25 ; of Europe, 250—increase, 43 ; of Asia, 197 
—increase, 15 ; of Africa, 198—increase, 27 ; of America, 199—increase, 13; of British 
North America and Canada, 240—increase, 11; of Great Britain and Ireland, 198—de- 
crease, 19; of Single Hemispheres, 146—increase, 13; of Classical and Scriptural, 203— 
decrease, 11; other Charts and Maps, 199—decrease, 188 ; Globes, 119—increase, 19 ; 
Sets of Apparatus, 63—decrease, 5; other School Apparatus, 332—decrease, 164 ; His- 
torical and other Lesson Sheets, 7022—decrease, 897 ; number of volume of prize books, © 
64,103—imcrease, 5,232. 

I here repeat the explanations which I have heretofore given of this branch of the 
Department. 4 

“The maps, globes, and various articles of school apparatus sent out by the Depart- 
ment, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum or sums are provided from 
local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Canada, and are better executed, and at lower 
prices, than imported articles of the same kind. The globes and maps manufactured (even 
in the material) in Canada, contain the latest discoveries of voyagers and travellers, and 
are executed in the best manner, as are tellurians, mechanical powers, numeral frames, 
geometrical forms, &c. All this has been done by employing competitive private skill and 
enterprise. The Department has furnished the manufacturers with the copies and models, 
purchasing certain quantities of the articles when manufactured, at stipulated prices, then 
permitting and encouraging them to manufacture and dispose of these articles themselves 
to any private parties desiring them, as the Department supphes them only to municipal 
and school authorities. In this way new domestic manufactures are introduced, and me- 
chanical and artistical skill and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to school and 
domestic instruction, heretofore unknown among us, or only attainable in particular cases 
with difficulty, and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private 
families, as well as to municipal and school authorities all over the country. It is also 
worthy of remark, that this important branch of the Educational Department is self-sup- 
porting. All the expenses of it are reckoned in the cost of the articles and books pro- 
cured, so that it does not cost either the public revenue or school fund a penny beyond 
what is apportioned to the Municipalities and School Sections providing a like sum or 
sums for the purchase of books, maps, globes, and various articles of school apparatus. I 
know of no other instance, in either the United States or in Europe,of a branch of a Pub- 
lic Department of this kind, conferring so great a benefit upon the Public, and without 
adding to public expense.” 

The following is a summary tabular statement of what has been done in this branch 


of the Department during the thirteen years of its operation, to provide for the wants and 
promote the efficiency of the schools :— 
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XV. TABLE P.—THE SUPERANNUATED OR WORN-OUT TEACHERS OF CoMMON SCHOOLS, 


1. This table shows the age and service of each pensioner, and the amount which he 
receives. The system, according to which aid is given to worn-out Common School 
teachers, is as follows :—In 1853, the Legislature appropriated $2,000, which it afterwards 
increased to $4,000 per annum, in aid of superannuated or worn-out Common School 
teachers. The allowance cannot exceed $6 annually for each year the recipient has taught 
school in Ontario. ach recipient must pay a subscription to the Fund of $4 for 
the current year, and $5 for each year since 1854, if he has not paid his $4 any year ; nor 
can any teacher share in the fund unless he pays annually at that rate, commencing at the 
time of his beginning to teach, or with 1854 (when the system was established) if he be- 
gan to teach before that time. When a teacher omits his annual subscription, he must 
pay at the rate of $5 for that year, in order to be entitled to share in the fund when worn 
out. When the fund is not sufficient (as it never has been since the first year of its ad- 
ministration) to pay each pensioner the full amount permitted by law, it is then divided 
among the claimants according to the number of years each one has taught. To secure 
equality, each claimant is paid in full the first year, less the amount of his subscriptions 
required by law to be paid. 

2. It appears from the table that 238 teachers have been admitted to receive aid, of 
whom 91 have died, were not heard from, and resumed teaching, or withdrew from 
the fund before and during 1867, the amount of their subscriptions having been returned 
to them. 

3. The average age of each pensioner in 1867 was 694 years; the average length of 
time of service in Ontario was 212% years. No time is allowed applicants except 
that which has been spent in teaching a Common School in Ontario; though their 
having taught school many years in England, Ireland, Scotland, or other British Provinces, 
has induced the Council, in some instances, to admit applicants to the list of worn-out 
Common School teachers after teaching only a few years in this Province—which 
would not have been done had the candidate taught, altogether, only a few years of 
his life. 

4. My reports in former years contained the names of the parties on whose testimony 
the application in regard to each case was granted, together with the county of each pen- 
sioner’s residence- That part of the table has been omitted in my last and present report 
to save the expense of printing, though the record is preserved in the Department for 
reference, if occasion require. 


XVI. TABLE Q.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT, TOGETHER WITH 
THE SUMS PROVIDED FROM LOCAL SOURCES AS AN EQUIVALENT, AND OTHER 
MONEYS PROVIDED BY MUNICIPALITIES AND SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


The object of this table is twofold—first, to present a complete view of all the 
moneys which have been received and expended, and from what sources derived, in con- 
nection with the Normal, Model, Grammar and Common Schools of Ontario: and, 
secondly, to show that these moneys have not been expended in any favoured localities, 
but have been impartially distributed in all counties, cities, towns and villages throughout 
the Province according to population and local co-operation. The people provided and 
expended in 1867, for Grammar and Common School purposes, irrespective of colleges, 
academies, and private schools, $1,833,011—increase, $73,368. _ 


XVII. TABLE R.—EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR 1867. 


This table exhibits in a single page the number of Educational Institutions of every 
kind, as far as I have been able to obtain returns, the number of students and pupils 
attending them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole number of these 
institutions in 1867 was 4,855—increase, 55. The whole number of students and pupils 
attending them, 416,812—increase, 11,545. The whole amount expended for educational 
purposes during the year was $1,920,023. Unexpended balances, $207,545. Total 
amount available for educational purposes during 1867 was $2,127,568—increase, 


$77,443. 
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XVIII. TapLe 8.—GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF 
EDUCATION IN ONTARIO, FROM 1842 To 1867 INCLUSIVE. 


It is only by comparing the number and character of Educational Institutions at 
different periods, the number of pupils attending them, and the sums provided and ex- 
pended in their support, that we can form a correct idea of the educational progress of a 
country. ‘The statistics for such comparisons should be constantly kept before the public 
mind to prevent erroneous and injurious impressions, and to animate to efforts for further 
and higher advancement. 

There is no question that great improvements have been made in all our institutions 
of education, in regard to both the subjects and methods of teaching, as well as in accom- 
modations and facilities of instruction. Equal, if not greater, progress has been made in 
the number of our Educational Institutions, in the attendance upon them, in the provi- 
sion for their support. By reference to the brief but important Table S, the reader can 
ascertain the progress of education in any year or series of years since 1841, as far as 
returns could be obtained. Take, as illustrations, a few items for the last fifteen years. 
In 1853, the school population between the ages of 5 and 16 years was 268,957 ; in 1867, 
it was 447,726. In 1853, the number of Common Schools was 3,093; in 1867, their 
number was 4,261. In 1853, the number of pupils attending the Common Schools was 
194,736 ; in 1867, their number was 382,719. In 1853, the amount provided for Com- 
mon School purposes was $617,836 ; the amount provided for these purposes in 1867 was 
$1,473,188. In 1853, the number of Free Schools was 1,052; in 1867, their number was 
3,838. The table furnishes materials for various other comparisons equally striking; and 
if twenty, instead of fifteen years, be taken as the period of comparison, the results will 
appear still more remarkable and encouraging to every friend of Canadian progress. 


XIX.—THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Nothing is more important than that an establishment designed especially to be the 
institution of the people at large—to provide for them teachers, apparatus, libraries, and 
every possible agency of instruction—should, in all its parts and appendages, be such as 
the people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with pleasure and profit. 
While the schools have been established, and are so conducted as to leave nothing to be 
desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accompanying agencies for the 
agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of students and pupils, and for the 
useful entertainment of numerous visitors from various parts of the country, as well as 
many from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and complete as the limited means 
furnished would permit. Such are the objects of the Educational Museum. 

The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what has been done by the 
Imperial Government as part of the system of popular education—regarding the indirect 
as scarcely secondary to the direct means of forming the taste and character of the people. 

[t consists of a collection of school apparatus for Common and Grammar Schools, of 
models of agricultural and other implements, of specimens of the natural history of the — 
country, casts of antique and modern statues and busts, &c., selected from the principal 
museums in Europe, including the busts of some of the most celebrated characters in 
English and French History ; also, copies of some of the works of the great masters of the 
Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the Italian schools of painting. These objects 
of art are labelled for the information of those who are not familiar with the originals, but 
a descriptive historical catalogue of them is in course of preparation. In the evidence 
given before the Select Committee of the British House of Commons, it is justly stated 
that “the object of a National Gallery is to improve the public taste, and afford a more 
refined description of enjoyment to the mass of the people ;” and the opinion is, at the 
same time, strongly expressed that as “ people of taste going to Italy constantly bring home 
beautiful modern copies of beautiful originals,” it is desired, even in England, that those 
who have not the opportunity or means of travelling abroad, should be enabled to see, in 
the form of an accurate copy, some of the works of Raffaelle and other great masters ; an 
object no less desirable in Canada than in England. What has been thus far done in this 
branch of public instruction, is in part the result of a small annual sum which, by the 
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liberality of the Legislature, has been placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent 
of Education, out of the Ontario Educational grants, for the purpose of improving school 
architecture and appliances, and to promote art, science and literature by the means of 
models, objects and publications, collected in a Museum connected with the Department. 

The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, established 
at great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council of Education, appears, 
from successive reports, to be exerting a very salutary influence, while the School of Art 
connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds, in drawing, painting, model- 
ling &e. 

A large portion of the contents of our museum has been procured with a view to the 
School of Art, which has not yet been established, though the preparations for it are com- 
pleted. But the Museum has been found a valuable auxiliary to the schools ; the number 
of visitors from all parts of the country, as well as from abroad, has greatly increased during 
the year, though considerable before; many have repeated their visits again and again ; 
and, I believe, the influence of the Museum quite corresponds with what is said of that of 
the Educational Museum of London. 

During the year, I felt that the arrangements for obtaining supplies of prize and 
library books should be revised and extended, and that further additions should be made 
to the Educational Museum. This could only be done by personal selections and communi- 
cations with the parties concerned. For these purposes, I requested Mr. Hodgins, Deputy 
Superintendent, (who has had for years almost the entire charge of these branches of the 
Department) to proceed to England and to the Exhibition at Paris. A list of the interest- 
ing and instructive selections which he has made, will be found in the Appendix, but the 
report of his proceedings, I append as follows—illustrating as it does his vigilance and 
efficiency in whatever he undertakes, as well as the value of his labours on this occasion :— 


REPORT TO THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION FOR ONTARIO ON THE 
ARRANGEMENTS MADE IN ENGLAND FOR THE SUPPLY OF BOOKS, AND SCHOOL 
REQUISITES; ALSO IN REFERENCE TO OBJECTS OF ART, &C., FOR THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL MusrtuM. By THE DEepury SUPERINTENDENT. 


REVEREND SIR,—A number of years having elapsed since arrangements were personally 
made with publishers in England, for a supply of our public schools with books, maps, 
charts and apparatus, it was deemed advisable to revise these arrangements in England 
(as we had frequently done in the United.States) and to largely extend our facilities of 
supply from that quarter. This was the more necessary since the prices of American books 
had so greatly increased during the last four years. Agreeably, therefore, to your instruc- 
tions, I left for England on the Ist of July. In addition to the particular object which 
I have mentioned, you also requested me to procure in Paris such objects of interest, 
(adapted to our Educational Museum) as you had seen at the Great Exhibition there, but 
which could not be removed until after the close of the Exhibition itself. . You further 
authorized me to procure in London and elsewhere such additional objects as I might deem 
desirable for the Educational Museum and for our projected School of Art. I now proceed 
to report to you how far I was enabled to carry out your instructions. 


I—BOOKS AND SCHOOL REQUISITES. 


Soon after my arrival in England, I prepared a circular to all the publishers, who 
had hitherto supplied us with books, &c., and to various others, who had recently gone 
into business in London, Edinburgh, &c. In this circular I explained the object of my 
visit, wished the publishers to state their lowest terms, and intimated my intention of 
calling upon them personally, to confer upon the subject of revised terms, the extent of 
our orders, &c. In reply to this circular I found that none of our old publishers were 
disposed to offer better terms than I had been enabled to make with them some years 
ago. ‘The new publishers, too, were as little disposed as the old ones to offer more than 
the usual trade terms to exporters. As it took some little time to send out and receive 
replies to this circular, I devoted the intermediate time to enquiries in London and Paris 
for objects suitable for our Educational Museum, to which I shall hereafter refer. 

With several of the publishers I had some little difficulty, when I first called, to 
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induce them to modify their terms. They alleged that they had already given us their 
best export terms for cash. After sundry conferences and explanations they were at 
length induced, with two or three exceptions, to agree to an additional discount for cash of 
23, 5, 74 or 10 per cent. (as the case might be) over and above their former rates of dis- 
count to the Department. Five per cent. was the average additional discount which I 
was thus enabled to secure for the Department, together with the advantage, in most 
cases, as heretofore, of the odd books, viz.:—7 as 64, 13 as 12, or 25 as 24. This 
additional discount will be quite sufficient to pay the customs duty which has recently 
been imposed upon books coming into the Province, and thus enable the Department to 
supply the schools with a very greatly increased variety of books at the old rates, viz.:— 
on an average currency for sterling pieces (i. e. 20 cts. for the shilling sterling). 

There were two principal classes of publishers with which I had to do (with many 
shades between them). The one class generally regarded their books as so much mer- 
chandise, out of which they were determined to make as much profit as possible, without 
much reference to the price or quality of their publications. The other class were book 
publishers, con amore, who were generally particular as to the character of the books issued 
by them, and in proportion to the excellence of their publications, they were anxious for 
their general diffusion, especially among Schools. With this latter class I had in most 
cases, On giving explanations, little or no difficulty in coming to terms, but with the 
former, the objects I had in view possessed little interest to them, and being chiefly 
wealthy firms, having a large sale for their publications in Britain, they were not inclined 
to give the export trade to Canada any very special encouragement or advantage. 

Apart from these personal characteristics of individual publishers, the publishing 
trade of Britain seems to have divided itself into two great branches, Ist, the publishers 
of miscellaneous books of all kinds—the copyright of which has either expired, or. has 
never existed in England ; and 2nd, those who chiefly confine themselves to the publication 
of copyright books. There are several intermediate degrees between these two main 
divisions ; but they can be generally classified under either head. With the former class, 
who had little or no copyright to pay, I was enabled, with one or two exceptions to make 
highly advantageous terms ; with the latter, who had copyright to pay on nearly every one 
of their books, I did not of course expect to do as well. There were, however, some 
gratifying exceptions ; while the freshness, originality and excellence of their publications 
quite made up for the difference in the cost of their books. 

Without giving in this report the specific terms, which I was enabled, on behalf of 
the Department, to make with the various publishers, (most of them being special and 
confidential), I think it but justice to those who acted liberally to our Public Schools to 
classify them as follows :— 


Eirst-CLass.—THosE GIVING THE BEst TeRMs.* 


Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons—Chiefly Copyright Publishers. 


Religious Tract Society. Chi 

> ‘ ap efly Copyright, but to some extent 
Christian Knowledge Society. supported by voluntary contributions. 
The Book Society. 


Mr. William P. Nimmo. 
Messrs. Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
“4 Frederick Warne & Co. 
: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. Chiefly Miscellaneous Publishers. 
«¢ Alex. Hislop & Co. 
“Charles Griffin & Co. 
11. “ William Oliphant & Co. 


12,“  W.& A. K. Johnston. 
13. “ Wm. Smith & Sons. Map Publishers. 
14. “ George Philip & Sons. 


‘3 
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* This list, of course, comprises only the names of the English Publishers from whom the Department 
obtains a supply of Prize and Library Books, &c. The American list it is not necessary to give in this 
report. ; 
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SECOND-CLASS.—THOSE Giving More or Less LIBERAL TRADE TERMS. 


15. Messrs. Sampson Low, Son & Co.—Miscellaneous and Copyright Publishers. 
: ab aba Johnston, Hunter & Co. 
enero Flo ger do Sons. 

Bom oot Call inghs. 

OPS 2k Thos. Nelson & Sons. 


20. “  W. & R. Chambers. 

21. “ Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 

220 5 yl Bell:&, Daldy: Miscellaneous and Copyright Publishers; 
23. “ Griffith & Farran. Chiefly Miscellaneous Publishers. 


| Chiefly Miscellaneous Publishers. 


BA ut Groombridge & Sons. | 

25. “ Houlston & Wright. 

26. “ Jackson, Walford & Hodder. 

27. “ Morgan & Chase. 

28. Mr. F. W. Partridge. Miscellaneous and Copyright Publishers. 
29. Messrs. A. Strachan & Co. 

30. “ John Snow & Co. 

5. ( See Pee Co. i Chiefly Miscellaneous Publishers. 

3 aC SYADAG He PR Rat \ Miscellaneous and Copyright Publishers. 
35, “ Jas. Blackwood & Co. ; ; 

Bip hut Milner & Men ‘ \ Chiefly Miscellaneous Publishers. 


ue 3 ye cos ae % Miscellaneous and Copyright Publishers. 

DMN i Burns, Oates & Lambert.—Roman Catholic Publishers—with whom I 
made arrangements for the English supply of Roman Catholic Separate School 
Prize and Library Books. 


THIRD CLASS.—CHIEFLY GIVING TRADE TERMS. 


40. Mr. W. W. Gardner. 

41, “ William Mackintosh. 

42. Messrs. Oliver & Boyd. 

43. Mr. J. Walton. 

44. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

aL Ass Marshall & Laurie. 

46. Mr. J. Murray. 

47. Messrs. Longman & Co. J 


I was further enabled to conclude most satisfactory arrangements, chiefly through the 
intervention of our attentive and obliging London Agent and Shipper—(Mr. A. F. Potter, . 
formerly of Toronto,) with the makers of philosophical and chemical apparatus, &c., as 
well as with the manufacturers of twine, writing and wrapping papers, envelopes, &c., of 
which we use large quantities in the year. 


II.—OBJECTS OF ART, &., FOR THE MUSEUM. 


In order to obtain the various objects desired for our Educational Museum, I confined 
myself chiefly to three sources of supply, 5 the British Museum, (2) the South Ken- 
sington Museum of Science and Art, and (3) the French Exhibition at Paris. Several 
minor collections were also examined, and many useful and interesting objects procured 
from them, or from private parties. 

As already intimated, I devoted several days to a careful examination of the various 
objects of art, models and apparatus in the Paris Exhibition. Those which I deemed 


Chiefly Copyright Publishers. 
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most suited to our purpose, and which I procured, may be grouped under the following 
hheads.* A detail of them will be found in the appendix. 


I. Models of School Furniture and School Requisites. 
Il. Scientific Models, Photographs, &c. 
III. Specimens of Natural History. 


Of these articles I procured all that were for sale, and left orders for several others, 
not then available. Many of the most interesting and striking of the objects selected 
could not, I regret to say, be procured on any terms—they being either single models 
made for the Exhibition or for private parties. I was thus unable to procure one-fourth 
of the articles which I had selected, which accounts for the meagreness of the list of articles 
procured from Paris. 

In the British Museum and in the South Kensington Museum of Science and Art, I 
found many things of great interest and value for our collection. I had, however, to con- 
tent myself with making a small, but I trust as interesting and varied a selection as the 
means at my disposal would allow. As some of these articles are of special interest, I 
will briefly refer to them as follows :— 


]1.—ASSYRIAN AND EGYPTIAN SCULPTURES. 


Of the exceedingly valuable collection of sculptures with which Mr. Layard’s explor- 
.ations at Nineveh have enriched the British Museum, I was enabled to make choice of several 
of the most interesting casts authorized by the Museum. This selection includes, L A 
colossal, human headed, winged bull; Il. A four winged figure with mace; II. Slabs 
representing (1) Sardanapalus I., with winged human figure and offerings, (2) the 
eagle headed deity (Nisroch) with mystic offerings, beside the sacred tree, (3) an attend- 
ant (eunuch) with bow and arrows, &., (4) Sardanapalus and army besieging a city, (5) 
a royal lion hunt, (6) Sardanapalus IL, at an altar pouring a libation over dead lions, (7) 
Sardanapalus III. and his Queen feasting after the lion-hunt, (8) a very striking slab 
representing a wounded lioness, (9-11) horses, lions, and male and female figures; IV. 
Black obelisk from the great mound set up by Shalmaneser (King of Assyria) about 850 
years B.C. I also procured, V. Two most interesting stones (recently added to the British 
Museum collection) containing records in cuniform character, &c., of the sale of land, 
about 1120 B.C.; VI. Large statue of Memnon; VII. Lid of large sarcophagus; VIII. Side 
of an obelisk from Temple of Thoth (from Cairo), [X. Rosetta stone, with inscription in 
honour of Ptolemy. 


2.—CASTS OF GEMS, MEDALS, &C. 


From a private dealer I procured, (1) a beautiful set of (470) casts of the celebrated 
Poniatowski gems. (A similar collection I afterwards saw in the Ashmolean Museum, at 
Oxford). (2) a set (of 170) medals, illustrative of Roman History, the Emperors, &c. ; 
(3) a collection of medals of the Popes; (4) a set of the great seals of England; (5) 
38 medals of the Kings of England; (6) 80 of the Kings, &c., of France; (7) 24 of Rus- 
sian Emperors, &c.; (8) 250 modern celebrated men; (9) besides numerous casts of 
medallions, Tazza, pieces of armour, &c., &.; (10) a beautiful collection of casts of leaves, 
fruit, &c.; (11) about 60 busts, life size, of noted modern characters, &c. 


3.—IvoryY CARVINGS, CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, PHOTOGRAPHS. 


From the collection of the Arundel Society, published in connexion with the South 
Kensington Museum, I procured, (1) a full set of 150 specimens ivory carvings, of various 
periods from the second to the sixteenth century, in fictile ivory; (2) 60 chromo-litho- 
graphs, beautifully coloured, illustrating Italian art ; (3) 573 photographs of National por- 
traits, illustrative of English history, including the Tudor period; (4) 400 miscellaneous 
photographs of objects of art, scenes, &c. ; (5) 170 engravings of modern sculpture. 


* See Appendix for List. 
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4,—ELECTROTYPES OF ART TREASURES. 


Of the rich and beautiful collection of Elkington and Franchi’s electrotypes of art 
treasures in the South Kensington collection, I was only enabled to make a small selection, 


owing to the expense of the copies for sale. The list of articles selected will be found in 
the Appendix. 


5.—Foop ANALYSIS. 


Upon application and explanation of my“object, I was enabled to procure from the 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum, a full set of the printed labels of the num- 
erous samples of Food Analysis exhibited in the Museum.: I also procured specimens of 
the Analysis boxes with glass covers, so as to enable us to form a similar collection, on a 
smaller scale, for our own Museum. This collection, when made, will form a most interest- 
ing ‘and instructive study for the farmer and food consumer. 


6.—INDIA RUBBERS MANUFACTURES. 


Through the ‘kindness of Messrs. Mackintosh & Co., the eminent India Rubber 
Manufacturers of Manchester, I was enabled to select several interesting specimens 
of Rubber-work, wlustrative of the various uses to which India Rubber is applied. Some 
of these specimens are highly artistic in design. 


7.—NAVAL MODELS. 


Having made arrangements while in London, I have since procured some beautiful 
models of ships and boats, including a line-of-battle ship and steam vessels. 


8.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


I also selected quite a number of Greek, Roman and English Coins, with a few curi- 
osities and specimens of Natural History, &e. 

I had wished to obtain some striking photographs of objects and places in India, from 
the India Office, in London, and models from the National Life-Boat Association, but the 
state of the funds at my disposal did not admit of their purchase. 

To the officers of the British and South Kensington Museums, I was indebted for 
many kind attentions and valuable suggestions. 

Among the many impressions which I received during my last visit to England, 
none struck me more forcibly than this,—that in the gratification and cultivation of the 
popular taste, England has made wonderful advances. One cannot but see that the mem- 
orable exhibition of 1851, has been the great forerunner and germ of all the progress 
which has of late years been made in this direction in the various cities and large towns of 
the United Kingdom. The British Museum, with its varied collections of everything of 
historical and practical interest, is still at the head of all the popular Museums of Britain, 
but in the directly Educational and Aesthetic character of its vast collections, even it is 
now quite eclipsed by its more popular rival at South Kensington—the result as well as 
representative of the great exhibitions promoted by the late lamented Prince Consort, in 
1851 and 1861. 

The South Kensington Museum, as you are aware, is unrivalled in the beauty and 
extent of its internal fittings and arrangements, no less than in the extent and value of 
its collections of objects of art, and of industrial and practical value, as well as of articles 
of vertu of great historical interest. It is itself the parent institution of many of the 
admirable collections and local Museums and Schools of Art throughout the three King- 
doms. The travelling collection of objects of art which it sends to the local exhibition of 
these Schools of Art is most varied and interesting. This, it may well be said, is “‘ object 
teaching” on a grand scale,and in a most attractive form, for the adult masses of England, 
Treland and Scotland, and so it emphatically is. This is clearly the policy of the educa- 
tional authorities in England at present, as it has been for years to some extent on the 
Continent of Europe. I felt glad when I looked over these large and attractive popular 
Museums that we had thus far been enabled by your foresight, and the liberality of our 
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own Legislature, to keep pace in a humble degree with the great efforts which are now 
being systematically made in England to popularize science and art. These efforts are 
not only designed to promote this object, but at the same time they tend to interest and 
instruct the masses not only by cultivating the taste, but by gratifying and delighting 
the eye by means of well appointed Educational Museums and popular exhibitions. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) J. GEORGE HODGINS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 


XX.— EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS or Common SCHOOLS 


In most School Reports, both in Great Britam and the neighbouring States, a large 
space is devoted to extracts from Local Reports, as illustrating the practical working of 
the system, the inner and practical life of the people in their social relations and develop- 
ment—the intelligent and noble struggles of some new settlements to educate their children, 
and the shameful negligence of some old settlements in regard to the education of their 
children. 

Character of these Reports——In Appendix A to this Report, I have given extracts from 
the Reports of Local Superintendents of townships, cities, towns, and incorporated villages. 
‘These extracts of reports, impartially given, are few in comparison with the five hundred 
municipalities of this Province. Very many of the local statistical reports are unaccom- 
panied by any remarks—indicating probably the absence of anything very gratifying to 
remark upon. But the extracts given will, among other things above noticed, establish 
the following facts :-— 

1. Apathy and Selfishness a cause of Backwardness.—That the inefficient and stationary 
condition of the Schools in many places does not arise from any complained of defects in 
the School law or system, but in most instances from the apathy and misguided selfishness 
of the parties concerned—in a few instances from the newness and poverty of the settle- 
ments. 

2. Spirit and Enterprise of Old and New townships contrasted—That, on the contrary, 
the gratifying advancement of the Schools in other places does not depend upon the age 
or wealth of the settlement, but upon the spirit of the people. Some of the oldest settle- 
ments of the Province in the River and Lake Townships of the County of Welland, and 
on the River St. Lawrence, are far behind the greater part of the newer townships. 

3. Eastern and Western parts of Oniario compared.—That, as a general rule, the 
Eastern Section of Ontario, East of Kingston—the County of Lanark excepted—are far 
less advanced, and far less progressive, than the Western part of the Province, except 
some old townships on the Rivers Niagara and Detroit, and on Lake Erie. This will be 
strikingly seen on reference to the library map published in my report for last year. 

4. Best Teachers the Cheapest.—That as the best made shoes, and waggons, and fences, 
and farm-tools are the most serviceable and cheapest in the long run, so the best teachers, 
and school-houses and furniture, are by far the cheapest, as well as the most profitable for 
all parties, and all the interests of education and knowledge. 

5. Evils of the “Cheap” Teachers —That the most serious obstacles to the proper 
education of children in many parts of the country are bad school-house accommodation, 
and the employment of incompetent and miscalled cheap teachers; the only remedy for 
which is requiring proper school-house accommodation, doing away with the lowest class 
teachers, and prescribing a minimum teacher's salary which will secure the employment 
and continuance in the profession of competent teachers. ‘This is what the country, as a 
whole, owes to itself, as well as.to the helpless and injured youthful members of it. 

6. Faithfulness of County Boards.—That immense advantages have resulted from the 
faithfulness with which the County Boards of Public Instruction have generally discharged 
their duties in the examination and licensing of teachers; but it is manifest that there is 
great need of simplifying their constitution and duties, and of the greater efficiency of the 
office of Local Superintendent, as well as to prevent the well qualitied teachers whom they 
license from being deprived of, or driven from employment by the meanness and folly of 
Trustees who employ incompetent teachers. | 
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7.—Free Schools Universally Popular—That opinions and practice have become so: 
general in favour of free schools, that it is time now to settle the question by Legislative enact-- 
ment, as well as to provide for the application of the free school principle in regard to the 
universal instruction of children. No child should be deprived of what the whole com- 
munity is taxed to provide for it. 

8.—Competitive Hxaminations and Prizes.—That competitive examinations of schools,~ 
and the distribution of prizes to reward and encourage punctuality, good conduct, diligence 
and perfect recitations of pupils, form a powerful element for improving the schools, and 
animating teachers and pupils to exertion. In all the local reports, there is but one dis-- 
sentient voice on this subject, and that comes from the Local Superintendent of the town- 
ships of Anglesea and Kaladar, and the purport of that dissentient voice is, that the 
unsuccessful will be envious of the successful! A principle according to which punctual, well. 
conducted, diligent and successful men in life ought not to be rewarded by any respect, or 
notice, or increase of wealth, over the negligent, and lazy and worthless, lest the latter should 
envy and hate the former. The Scripture of such doctrine would be to “to him that 
hath (improves what he has) shall not be given, and he shall not have abundance.” It is 
pleasant to observe, that there is but one Local Superintendent in all Ontario that advo- 
cates such a doctrine. 

9.—Miscellaneous.—These extracts from local reports suggest many other topics, and 
lessons worthy of the serious consideration of every friend of universal education and know- 
ledge. ‘To facilitate references, I have prefixed topical headings to most of the extracts. 


XXI.—REMARKS ON THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL SYSTEM ; ATTENDANCE OF GIRLS WITH Boys 
IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS ; REPORTS OF THE INSPECTOR OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


1. In a former part of this report, I have referred to the statistics of Grammar 
Schools, and made a few remarks on their condition. I think the time has arrived, and I 
am now furnished with materials to discuss the question more fully than I have hitherto 
done in any of my Annual Reports. 

2. Historical References: Defects in the Law.—It is known that although the system 
of Grammar Schools was perhaps the best the circumstances of the country permitted 
when it was established, more than sixty years ago (in 1807,) nine years before any 
provision was made for Common Schools, it has never been efficient or satisfactory. In 
1853, a step in advance was taken by the consolidation and amendment of previous Gram- 
mar School Acts, to improve the system and adapt it to our present system of Municipal 
Government. But the Act of 1853, lacked the essential element of providing for the sup- 
port of Grammar Schools equally with the Common Schools, and upon the same principle. 
There was also wanting the further essential element of unity and sympathy in the manage- 
ment and interests of the Grammar and Common Schools.. They were still under different 
Boards of management ; their interests often clashed ; they were rivals in the same work, 


instead of the one being regarded as, and being in reality, a supplement to the other. 
3. Improvements under the Law of 1853.—To prevent this collision, to provide better 


for supporting the Grammar Schools, and to identify them more in management and system 
with the Common Schools, provision was made in the Law of 18538 for uniting the Boards 
of Trustees, providing at the same time for the fulfilment of the functions of each class of 
schools. As the Grammar Schools had been under no inspection, provision was made for 
that purposg, and a programme of studies was prescribed for the one class of schools as 
had been for the other. 

4. Inefficiency of the Grammar Schools Revealed—Their undue Multiplication.—The in- 
spection of the Grammar Schools soon brought to light their utter inefficiency, and the 
various contrivances devised and employed to get an undue share of the Fund to establish 
and keep in existence merely nominal, and, in some instances, really needless Grammar 
Schools. And when Parliament was induced to increase the Grammar School Fund nearly. 
$20,000 per annum, the County Councils were prevailed upon by local influences, to in- 
crease the number of Grammar Schools more in proportion than the increase of the Fund. 

5, Legislation—A ct of 1865.—At length Parliament passed the Grammar School Act 
of 1865, by the provisions of which the undue multiplication of Grammar Schools was 
prevented, the duties of Grammar Schools defined, and an amount of local support re- 
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quired, (irrespective of fees) for the salaries of teachers, equal at least, to half the amount 
of the apportionment from the Grammar School Fund. The apportionment of the Fund 
was to be made on the basis of the average attendance of pupils in the prescribed pro- 
gramme, the old distinction between Senior and Junior Schools being abolished. 

6. Improvements in the System in 1865.—A more thorough and frequent inspection of 
the schools was provided for ; the Council of Public Instruction, with the assistance of the 
_able Inspector of Grammar Schools, prepared a programme of studies conformable to the 
new law—including not only a classical course, but a high English course of studies, and 
providing for the entrance examination of pupil candidates, both for the high English and 
classical course, by the Inspector. This programme was submitted to, and approved of by 
the Governor in Council. To meet an alleged exigency, provision was made in the pro- 
gramme to admit girls, on application, and after examination, to attend the Grammar 
Schools to learn French in connection with the prescribed English course of studies for 
classical pupils, but not to be returned as Grammar School pupils, whose average attend- 
ance should constitute the basis of the distribution of the Fund. This exceptional regula- 
tion in behalf of girls (it being alleged that in most cases they could not otherwise have 
an opportunity to learn French) assumed, of course, that they would not think of studying 
Greek or Latin, (the studying of the one or the other being the test of a Grammar School 
pupil in the classical course) though nothing was said on the subject in the programme. 
But in the course of the year, it appeared that scarcely any girls entered a Grammar 
School to learn French! but scores of them were found professedly studying Latin—being 
thereby claimed on the part of the Masters and Trustees of the schools admitting them as 
Grammar School pupils, and as such entitled to be counted in the distribution of the 
Grammar School Fund ! 

7. Perversion of the Grammar Schools—Their Standard lowered.—Such was the state of 
the Schools on my return from an eight months’ tour in Europe, at the end of May, 1867. 
The programme of studies had provided to make the Grammar Schools High English 
Schools (including French), and Elementary Classical Schools to prepare for the professions 
and universities ; but the local reports showed scarcely any admissions of either boys or 
girls from the Common Schools to the more advanced English course prescribed for the 
Grammar Schools, but an unprecedented influx of girls to learn Latin and Hlementary 
English. The reports of the able Inspector of the Grammar Schools showed that -the 
attempt to make them High English Schools, as well as classical, was an utter failure ; 
that the Common Schools were regarded as better schools for any branch of English edu- 
cation than most of the Grammar Schools; that the prestige and standard of a majority 
of the Grammar Schools were being reduced by the efforts to fill them with giris as well 
as boys in the elementary subjects, in order to augment their income, without the shadow 
of a pretension or claim to teach the higher subjects of an English education to either boys 
or girls, or even to give a sound English education at all. 

8. Counteracting Efforts of the Department.—In apportioning, early in 1867, the Gram- 
mar School Fund for the year, on the basis of average attendance in the prescribed course, 
the Department was perplexed by this new and startling aggregation of girls returned as 
classical pupils, and not willing to ignore their attendance, and yet feeling that it was a novel 
application of the Fund, intended wholly for classical and High English education for the 
professions and university, decided for that year, till further steps could be taken, to 
recognize the classical attendance of two girls as equal to that of one boy. Had this not 
been done, some of the most efficient Grammar Schools, in which no girls had been induced 
to learn Latin, would have been crippled in their funds. Among the early complaints 
made to me, on my return from Europe, was the non-recognition of girls as classical pupils 
equally with boys in the apportionment of the Grammar School Fund, and then, from 
others, the recognition of girls at all as unjust to those Grammar Schools which had always 
taught boys alone, and in the prescribed subjects, according to the intention of their insti- 
tution. In the meantime, the official report of 1866 of the Inspector of Grammar Schools 
portrayed a state of things which I felt ought not to be perpetuated, and I determined to. 
prepare a paper upon the whole question, and submit it to the first Law Officer of the: 
Crown for his opinion and advice to guide me in my action for 1868. My letter, I believe, 
was the subject of much consultation, as well as of long deliberation. Jl insert it in this 
place, together with the reply, as follows :— 
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EDUCATION OFFICE, 
No. 3513, X 2 Toronto, 12th October, 1867. 


Srr.—] ys the honour to submit for your opinion and direction, as to whether the 
law is to be interpreted to include girls as well as boys as pupils of the Grammar Schools, 
on the basis of whose attendance the fund is distributed to the schools. The provision 
of the law on the subject, as expressed in the 7th section of the Grammar School Improve- 
ment Act, 29 Vic., ch. 23, is as follows :— 


“The apportionment payable half yearly to the Grammar Schools, shall be made to 
each school conducted according to law, upon the basis of the daily average attendance at 
such Grammar School of pupils in the programme of studies prescribed according to law 
for Grammar Schools ; such attendance shall be certified by the Head Master and ‘Trustees, 
and verified by the Inspector of Grammar Schools.” 

“The Council of Public Instruction, prepared two courses of study for the Grammar 
Schools—the one a classical course for those pupils who were preparing for one of the 
learned professions, or to matriculate in one of the Universities ; the other for those pupils 
who might “desire to become surveyors, or to study for matriculation in the University 
of Toronto, as students of Civil Engineering, or to study the higher English Branches and 
French, without taking Greek or Latin.” These programmes of studies were submitted 
to and. approved by the Governor General in Council, as was also the following regula- 
_ tion. 

“To afford every possible facility for learning French, girls may, at the option of the 
Trustees, be admitted to any Grammar School, on passing the preliminary and final en- 
trance examinations required for the admission of bo ys. Girls thus admitted, will take 
French (and not Latin or Greek,) and the English subjects of the classical course for boys ; 
but they are not to be returned or recognized as pupils pursuing either of the pr eseribed 
programmes of studies for the Grammar Schools.” 

But as in the two prescribed programmes of studies for pupils of the Grammar 
Schools (and according to whose average attendance the Fund is apportioned to each 
School) nothing - is said about sexes, a large number of. girls have been induced to study 
Loti 1a many of the Schools, in order to increase the ap pportionment of the Fund to such 
Schools. Where a girl intends to study the modern continental languages—French, 
Ttalian, Spanish, Portuguese, &c.—the previous knowledge of Latin is unquestionably a 
great advantage ; but this cannot be supposed to be the case with numbers of girls in 
small towns and villages, while there is not an instance of the kind in the cities of Tor onto, 
Hamilton, Kingston, &c. For example, in the little village of Norwood, there are 17 girls en- 
tered as studying Latin; in Oshawa, 28; in Perth, 36; in Whitby, 37, &e. The Tnspector of 
Grammar Schools reports that the greater part of these girls professedly studying Latin, can- 
not master the Declensions, and are deplorably deficient in the elements of English education, 
in which indeed their studies appear to be greatly neglected ; while on the other hand, in 
the best Grammar Schools, where the original objects of such schools in preparing boys for 
the universities, professions, &e., are duly observed, and girls are not admitted, the 
Masters and Trustees naturally complain that their apportionments from the Grammar 
School Fund are unjustly lessened by the recognition of bogus girl pupils in other Gram- 
mar Schools. It is also insisted that the mixture of large boys and girls is unfavourable 
to efficient discipline, and to the progress of either class of pupils, and not compatible, as 
a general rule, with the refined education of girls. I myself was so impressed with this 
view, that when, in 1841, I was requested to ‘become Principal of Victoria College, I de- 
clined doing so until the female department of it was abolished ; and since tien, the 
religious body that established Victoria College for the education of boys has established 
a female college for the education of girls. It is also urged that this pressing of girls into 
the Grammar Schools interferes with the lebitnnts sphere of Female Seminaries and 
Schools, and prevents their establishment where there is ample legal authority to do so. 
But without reference to the correctness or incorrectness, the soundness or unsoundness of 
these opinions and reasons, I am induced by the facts above stated, by the complaints of 
injustice on the part of the authorities of some Grammar Schools, as well as from the fact 
that in England, and in Europe at large, a female pupil is unknown in any public Grammar 
School attended by boys, any more than a female student of a college attended by male 
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students—to request your official opinion as to the proper interpretation of the Grammar 
School Act on this subject—whether, by pupils in the Grammar Schools, boys alone are to 
be understood, and whether the Grammar School Fund was not intended for the classical, 
mathematical, and higher English education of boys ? 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honourable J. Sandfield McDonald, | 
Attorney-General, Ottawa. 


REPLY. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Toronto, May 7th, 1868. 


Sir,—The pressure of Parliamentary and Departmental duties has, I regret to say, 
caused me to overlook your letter of the 12th of October last, in which you submit for my 
opinion and direction as to whether the law is to be interpreted to include girls as well as 
boys as pupils of the Grammar Schools, on the basis of whose attendance the Fund is dis- 
tributed to the schools. The provisions of the law on the subject as expressed in the 7th 
Section of the Grammar School Improvement Act, 29 Vic., chap. 23, is as follows :— 


“The apportionment payable half-yearly to the Grammar Schools shall be made to 
each school conducted according to law upon the basis of the daily average attendance at 
said Grammar School of pupils in the programme of studies prescribed according to law 
for Grammar Schools, such attendance shall be certified by the Head Master and Trustees, 
and verified by the Inspector of Grammar Schools.” 


Your letter contains, besides an extract from the prescribed course of study for Gram- 
mar Schools, adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, comments of your own bearing 
upon the question which are so exactly in accordance with the views which I have always 
entertained as to the impropriety of permitting girls to be received in Grammar Schools, 
that I have only to add that my interpretation of the Grammar School Act in relation to 
the question submitted by you, is that boys alone should be admitted to those schools, 
and that consequently the Grammar School Fund was intended for the classical, mathe- 
matical and higher English education of boys. 

lam, «&c., 
(Signed) J. S. MACDONALD. 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 

Superintendent of Education, &c. 

9. Conviction against Educating large Girls and Boys Together.—It wilt be seen by the 
foregoing letters that my own convictions are against the education of boys and girls 
(especially large boys and girls) together in the same school. Whether I am right or wrong 
in my convictions, they are of long standing. In 1841, as above stated, when the Presidency 
of Victoria College was offered me, I declined any official connection with that Institution, 
unless the female department (which had been connected with it since its establishment 
in 1834) were discontinued. At that time the attendance of girls as well as boys at such 
institutions was common in the Northern States. But in 1842, the female department in 
connection with Victoria College was abolished, and I am persuaded, that no party con- 
nected with that Institution would consent to the readmission of girls with the boys, 
even in the preparatory department, which existed until the last year or two. The 
experience and observations of the last twenty-five years have only strengthened the con- 
victions which I so strongly expressed in 1841 and 1842. 

10. Exceptional case of the Normal School caplained.—It is true that in the Normal 
School, female teachers, as well as male, are trained. But this was not so at the beginning, 
and it only became so from the necessity of training female teachers, and the impossibility 
of establishing a second Normal School for that purpose. In the next place, the atten- 
dance at the Normal School is for a professional purpose, and is brief—seldom exceeding 
two sessions, of five months each, during which time there is no intercourse whatever 
allowed between the sexes, not even a recognition in the streets, a rule, the infraction of 
which, is followed by removal from the Institution. Whenever a second Normal School 
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is established, then the one school will doubtless be for the training of male teachers, and 
the other for the training of female teachers—as is done in the State of Massachusetts, 
and in the cities of Boston and New York. But of the two Mcdel Schools connected with 
our Normal School, the one is a girls’ school, where the female students in the Normal 
School observe and DiC teaching, and the other is a bo ys’ Model School, where the male 
students in the Normal School observe and practise teaching. 

ll. The Common Schools also Hxcepiional—fheasons.—Iin the Common Schools through- 
out the country, there is scarcely any choice but to educate boys and girls together,— 
the schools eae elementary, the population sparse, the pupils and their parents being 
acquainiances 28 well as neighbours; and there seldom being a second room or a second 

teacher in the girls’ department. Nevertheless, the Common School law provides for the 
establishment of a “second or girls school (in the rural sections) when desired. But in 
the cities and many of the towns, there is a girls’ department as well as separate play-yard 
for the girls. Iam persuaded that in every ‘village where there are two Common Schools, 
it would be a great economy and improvement on all sides, if one of the schools was for 
girls and the other for boys. The law provides for this being done, and authorizes Boards 
of Trustees in cities, towns and villages to establish any kind or description of schools they 
please. Apart from other con nsiderations, there are many things that girls should be 
taught and ought to learn that are not needful for boys (as is the case in our girls’ Model 
School here) ; ‘and on the other hand, there are things which boys should be taught and 
learn not needful for girls. In the two School model cities in the United States—Bos- 
ton and New York,—the mixed schools for boys and girls are chiefly the 2 pr mary schools, 
while the intermediate (mostly called there “Grammar Schools’ ’) and High Schools are 
with few exceptions, respectively boys’ schools and girls’ schools. In the last school 
report for the city of New York, there is the following enumeration of the schools:— 

Boys wu Girls Separate m New York Schools.—* There are under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Education, in addition to the College (formerly called “Free Academy”) of the 
city of New York, a and the Saturda ay Normal School for teachers, 44 Grammar Schools for 
Boys, 44 for Girls, and 4 where both sexes are taught in the same Department—50 Prim- 
ary Departments, 38 Primary Bap tah 6 Grammar and 7 Primary Schools for colored 
children, and 15 Corporate eheold participating in the public oace There were also, 
during the e year ending with the Ist Ae last, 48 Evening Schools—26 for males and 

22 for females.” (p. 6.) 

Boys and Girls also Separate ia the Boston Schools—The School Report of the City of 
Beston for 1864—a large octavo volume of 413 pages—contains the following summary 
statement of the schools of that city :— 
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‘The schools of all grades under the care and control of the city, at the present time, 
are one Latin School for boys; one High English School for boys; one High School and 
Normal Schoo! for girls ; twenty Grammar Schools, seven being for boys, seven for girls, 
and six for boys and girls ; and two hundred and fifty-four Primary Schools for boys and 
earls. iy (p.(6.) 

Even in Boston, the most classical city in America, they have not got to the length 
of establishing a Latin School for girls, or for making them Latin pupils with the boys, as 
is argued by some Grammar Schoo! masters of our country towns and villages. The City 
of Toronto stands on common ground with the City of Boston in this respect. 

12. Reasons for Discussing the Question now.—But though my convictions as to the 
separate education of boys and girls have been strong and of ‘Jong standing, I have deemed 
it premature and unadvisable “to discuss the question in the elementary state of the 
schools, the immaturity of the school system and infancy of the country. The facts, how- 
ever, which the working of the Grammar Schools, during the last two years, has developed, 
and existing public discussions on the subject, have left me no discretion but to give the 
above formal explanation of my views, and to invite special attention to this aspect of our 
Public Schools. The Inspector of Grammar Schools devoted one part of his last year’s 
report to the question of “Girls in the Grammar Schools.” The eight years’ experience 
of the Reverend Doctor Ormiston, as Grammar School Inspector, produced convictions in 
perfect accordance with those of his successor, the Reverend G. P. Young, that the mix- 
ture of boys and girls in the schools was injurious to them as Grammar Schools. The 


reasons are not any inferiority of capacity on the part of girls; on the contrary, I believe 
the advantage is generally on their side in the acquisition of many kinds of knowledge in 
childhood and youth ; but the reasons are such, with some exceptions, as are given by Mr. 
Young in his report above referred to. Nota few parents have objected to send their 
boys, as well as girls, to mixed schools. 

13. Inferior character of Many Grammar Schools.—The difficulty on the part of Doctor 
Ormiston, Mr. Young and others, is the absence of other institutions for the better education 
of girls. But the painful fact is that a majority of the Grammar Schools do not impart 
that better education, as is clearly shown in the Inspectors’ reports. No one can read the 
facts and observations embodied in Mr. Young’s reports for 1866 and 1867, without being 
impressed with the conviction that the attendance of girls at those Grammar Schools, 
where they are admitted, has greatly impeded rather than promoted their better educa- 
tion ; and it is on this ground that I think other provision should be made for the better 
education of girls. The union of Grammar and Common Schools has increased, instead 
of mitigating the evil. It is the conviction of every Inspector of Grammar Schools, with- 
out exception, that their union with Common Schools, while it has afforded some means 
of support not otherwise available, has been injurious both to the common and classical 
departments of such Union Schools. 

14. Legislation Now Required to Counteract Evils of the present System.—I had intended 
to leave over for another year any further legislation on the subject of Grammar Schools; 
but recent discussions, my own convictions, and the facts developed in the last two reports 
of the Inspector, appear to me to require the early attention of the Legislature to this 
department of our Public School system. The Reverend G. P. Young is an experienced 
teacher and one of the ripest scholars in Canada, and a man of very great general ability. 
He has devoted his whole time during four years to an inspection of the Grammar Schools 
twice a year, and, at my request, to a most thorough investigation of their character and 
condition. His last two reports are more the reports of a School Commissioner on the 
state of the schools and suggestions for their improvement, than the ordinary reports of a 
School Inspector. Mr. Young’s report for 1867 is a sequel to that for 1866, and is the 
last with which the public will be favoured from him, as he has, against my remonstrances 
and solicitations, resigned his office of Inspector, and resumed the more quiet duties of a 
Professor in a College. 

15. Analysis of Inspector Young's admirable Reports of 1866 and 1867.—As Mr. Young’s 
last two reports discuss the whole question of Grammar Schools, I append them both to 
these my own remarks. Jn the former of these reports Mr. Young, among others, dis- 
cusses the following topics :—* Direction in which the Grammar Schools are Drifting ;” 
“Degradation of the Common Schools;” “ False show of Classical Studies in the Grammar 
Schools ;’ “ Apportionment of the Grammar School Fund ;” “Union Schools ;’ “Girls in 
Grammar Schools.” In the latter of these reports Mr. Young discusses with much re- 
search and ability the following topics :—‘ A Classical course of Study unsuitable for the 
great majority of the pupils attending our Grammar Schools ;” “Defective character of 
the English education furnished in our Public Schools ;” “ English High Schools needed,” 
with suggestions as to the admission of pupils, the subjects and methods of teaching ; 
“Way in which Morality might be taught in the English High Schools ;’ “Physical 
Science in the High Schools ;” “ Common Schools.” 

16. Failure of most of the Grammar Schools as superior schools Demonstrated. Tt would 
- be too much to say that I agree with all the opinions and suggestions which Mr. Young 
has so forcibly advanced in his reports, but I think he has conclusively shown, first, that 
a majority of the Grammar Schools in no respect do the work of English High Schools, 
though a High English course is prescribed in their programme of studies ; secondly, that 
many of them are not even worthy of the name of Common Schools, in regard to their 
elementary English teaching; thirdly, that as classical schools they are, with some honorable 
exceptions, inefficient and useless—a waste of time and opportunity on the part of hun- 
dreds of girls and of very many boys ; fourthly, that the union of Grammar and Common 
Schools is mutually injurious to each other—the Common School Department being emas- 
culated of every pupil, both boy and girl, that can be squeezed into the Grammar School 
department, in order to augment the apportionment. So strong and rampant has the 
feeling become, that in a Grammar School Teachers’ Association held in Toronto this 
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summer, the leading topic among those who were present and took an active part in the 
proceedings, (and repeated by the same individuals in the Common School Teachers’ As- 
sociation) was, not how the various defects, pointed out by Mr. Young, in the Grammar 
Schools might be remedied, and they be made more efficient ; but the admission and 
recognition of girls as a means of obtaining more money from the School Fund. Of course 
the majority of the Grammar School Masters took no part in these proceedings, and were 
not even present at them; and many of the Grammar Schools are pursuing their appro- 
priate work to the utmost of their means and power. But that the great majority of them 
are making no progress whatever, and “drifting” in the direction of comparative inefiici- 
ency, is not only shown by Mr. Young’s reports, but by the reports of previous inspectors 
especially those of the Reverend Doctor Ormiston, and particularly with regard to the 
working and effects of union Grammar and Common Schools. 

17. Large Apportionment for Grammar, as Compared with Common School Education.— 
Such then, is the very unsatisfactory state of the Grammar Schools, and that too in con- 
nection with the fact that the apportionment of public money for their support is twenty 
times as large per pupil taught as that in aid of the Common Schools—the apportionment 
for 401,643 pupils in the Common Schools being $170,000, (or about forty-five cents per 
pupil,) and that for 5,696 pupils in the Grammar Schools being $53,000 or upwards of 
$9 per pupil. Mr. Young has shown that the present system and relations of the Gram- 


mar Schools tend to “degrade” the Common Schools, as well as to render the Grammar 


Schools utterly inefficient, either as High English or thorough Classical Schools. Even in 
Toron to, 1t has been objected to grade the Common Schools, by having one or more English 
High Schools, because it was alleged the Grammar School was properly the High School of the 
City. And this is the common objection against any attempt to establish Higher Common 
Schools in any of the municipalities where there are Grammar Schools, for you find, as shown 
in Mr. Young’s reports, that even elementary English is not decently taught in many of the 
Grammar Schools, much less the elementsof Natural History, Chemistry and Natural Philoso- 
phy, as well as the English Language and Literature, which should be embraced in the teach- 
ing of every superior English School. Provision has been made by the department by 
procuring apparatus, specimens, models, and even little cabinets for teaching and illustrat- 
ing all these subjects ; and attention called to the subject in the Journal of Education, 
but they are uncalled for in connection with the Grammar Schools, and used in only a 
few Common Schools.* 

18. Important Changes in the System deemed Essential.—This state of things ought not 
to continue. All possible attention and efforts, aided by the experience and example of 
the most enlightened countries, have been directed in past years to organize and mature 
our Public School system, and to provide facilities for enabling the country to educate its 
youth. It is now time to look into the interior of the schools, to make them what they 
ought to be, and what the noble efforts of the people give them a right to expect and 
claim. When Grammar School legislation was proposed, more than fifteen years ago, I 
urged the identifymg the Grammar with the Common School system in principle and 


* T would direct attention to numerous articles on the subject in successive volumes of the Journal of 
Education. From one in the Journal for January, 1860, I select the following from the pen of Professor 
Agassiz, of Harvard University, showing the value to Science of local collections and Museums of Natural 
History in Schools. He says :— 


“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that large Museums are necessary for the study of natural history, 
and that show-specimens from distant countries add much to the interest of a scientific collection. I deli- 
berately assert, that there is not a school house in the country in the immediate vicinity of which it would 
not be easy to make, in a few years, a collection of native specimens sufficient to illustrate the fundamental 
principles of any branch of natural history. Nay, it is not too much to add, that such collections would con- 
ribute greatly to the advancement of science, if simple catalogues of their contents were published from time 
otime. I am satisfied, from my own experience, that every such collection could, in less than ten years, be 
made worthy of a careful examination by even the most critical professional naturalists, and would afford to 
the teachers and pupils a source of ever-new interests in their walks, and of ever-increasing extension of their 
knowledge and ability to observe. In Massachusetts, a very good beginning has already been made in several 
schools.” —Agassiz on the study of Natwral History. 


Of the specimens kept in the Depository the following are examples :—Varty’s collection of one hundred 
specimens of various objects in a case. Oliver and Boyd’s set of twenty cards, with real objects attached, in 
a box. Cabinets of from twenty to one hundred and fifty specimens of minerals, metals, shells, fossils, rocks, 
etc. ; chemical cabinets ; silkworm case, with eggs caterpillar, cocoon with mulberry leaf, &c.; case of bees 
with grub, cells, etc.; also numerous prints of animals and vegetables useful to man; sources of food, of 
manufactures, etc. ; apparatus and charts, illustrating Natural Philosophy, etc., etc. 
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management, as the proper means of providing accommodations and support for the Gram- 
mar Schools, and blending them with the sympathies as well as interests of the people. 
But this was thought to be too great a change, and that it was best to commence by 
organizing them into a system, with a certain amount of municipal control, hoping thereby 
to secure Municipal support. The attempt has been faithfully made, and the result is 
seen. The Grammar Schools have still little or no hold upon the sympathies of the 
country. It is with great difficulty that municipalities can be induced to grant anything, 
much less ample means for their support ; and in many instances, there is unwillingness 
even to provide school-house accommodation for them. This is not so in regard to the 
Common Schools, means are readily forthcoming to erect and furnish houses, which are 
often shown as the pride and glory of the cities and towns in which they are situated. 
It is not so with the Grammar Schools, with a few solitary exceptions. 

19. Former Class Legislation—Its baneful effects still felt—Why this difference of 
public feeling in regard to the Common and Grammar Schools? The reverse is the case 
in the neighbouring States. In cities and towns and villages there, English High Schools 
and Classical Schools are provided with more imposing accommodations, and shown, with 
even more pride, in some instances, than their Elementary Common Schools. Why is it 
otherwise in Ontario? It is certainly not that there is less appreciation here than there 
for sound and even superior education. More is done here than there in proportion to 
population for Common Schools, and the warmest ambition is shown for higher education. 
Why, then, are our Grammar Schools not appreciated in this relation? The cause, in my 
opinion, is twofold—the one arising from their history, the other from their inefficiency, 
chiefly resulting from their history. The history of our Grammar Schools is one phase of 
the history of class legislation and irresponsible government. Some aid was granted for 
Common Schools, for managing which the people were allowed to elect Trustees ; but the 
Grammar Schools were not established for the people at large, but for the select and aris- 
tocratic few—chiefly officials. Their Trustees were not elected, but appointed by the 
irresponsible government of the day, being Elementary English, as well as Classical 
Schools, but for the alleged respectable few, and not for the people generally, who have 
never felt themselves under any obligation to support the Grammar Schools—viewing 
them as the badges and instruments of their own inferiority and debasement, rather than 
agencies of their culture and advancement.* This traditionary indifference to, and in 
many cases prejudice against, the Grammar Schools, still largely affects the public mind, 
though class legislation and irresponsible government have ceased to exist among us. The 
appointment of Grammar School Trustees has been abandoned by the Executive Govern- 
ment, and transferred to the Municipal Councils, with a view to the popular support of 
the Grammar Schools, which have been deprived of the greater part of their former means 
of support by the improved efficiency and character of the Common Schools, and by their 
not being allowed, as formerly, to be Common Schools for certain classes of society ; but 
though the Municipal Councils have accepted the office of appointing Grammar School 
Trustees, they are not willing to assume the burden of supporting the Schools. 

20. Necessity for proposed changes in the system considered.—The question now is, what 
shall be done? Mr. Young, in his report for 1866, does not propose any change in the 
programme of Grammar School studies, but he proposed the distribution of the Fund to 
the schools, not according to average attendance of pupils, but according to average work 
done, or according to results, as ascertained by the examination of pupils individually— 
_ the system adopted by the Committee of Council of Education in the distribution of the 
Parliamentary Grant in England. This system, the most equitable and thorough in per- 
fectly classified subjects and schools—would require three inspectors instead of one, in- 
creasing the expense of inspection three-fold, and therefore seemed impracticable on that 
ground, apart from other considerations arising out of the character, and circumstances of 
the schools. In Mr. Young’s report for 1867, he proposes to abolish the study of Latin, 
as a condition on the part of any pupils attending the Grammar School. This is equiv- 
alent to abolishing them as Classical Schools; it is going back to the former state of 
things ; it would make them Common English Schools, in more complete rivalship with 


* Provision was first made for the Grammar Schools in 1806; but nothing was done for the Common 
Schools until 1816—nine years afterwards—and only then as an experiment. 
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the Common Schools, as no means in addition to those now existing, are available to pre- 
vent the Grammar Schools from drawing away tho ordinary pupils from the Common 
Schools, or for rendering thesEnglish teaching in the Grammar Schools better than it is— 
which Mr. Young shows to be generally most defective and inefficient. Agreeing, as I do, 
with Mr. Young, that girls learning Latin, as advocated by some masters of Grammar Schools, 
is an absurdity, and that the time devoted to the study of Latin and Greek by the greater 
part of boys in the Grammar Schools, is 2 complete loss of labour and opportunity for the 
study of other subjects; and, moreover, agreeing as | do, with the learned president of 
Toronto University College, that it is pure loss of time for any boy to study Latin or 
Greek, unless he does so thoroughly, I think the Grammar Schools should occupy a 
different relation from that which they have hitherto done, and perform a much more 
useful work. The Inspector’s reports show that im all past years some of the Grammar 
Schools, having confined themselves to, and performed their legitimate work with great 
efficiency, deserve strong and grateful commendation ; it is equally evident from the same 
reports, that a large majority of the Grammar Schools are little better than useless, as 
Classical Schools, as High English Schools, even as Elementary English Schools, much less 
as Schools of the elements of Natural Science. And this melancholy fact arises from no 
indifference or want of effort on the part of either the Boards of Trustees, or the Masters 
of the schools, but from their exceptional and unnatural position, having no sufficient or. 
certain resources in the Municipalities for their support, or sufficient legitimate work to 
perform to sustain them ; and being regarded to a great extent as antagonistic to the Com- 
mon Schools, instead of being considered, and in fact, as their coadjutors and supple- 
ments. 

21. Summary of the Proposed Changes in the Grammar School Law.—I propose, then 
jist, that the Grammar and Common Schools shall be under the management of the same 
Boards of Trustees in the Municipalities where they are situated, elected by the rate- 
payers, as are the Common School Trustees now. Secondly, that the Grammar School 
Fund, like the Common School Legislative Grant, shall be apportioned, with proper limi- 
tations, and under suitable regulations, to the Municipalities according to population, and 
upon the same conditions as the Common School Grant, for the purposes of High Schools, 
in which the elements of Natural Science shall be taught as well as the higher subjects of 
cnet according to a prescribed curriculum, and in which the classics shall be taught or 
not, as the Local Boards of Trustees may desire. Then the Classical Schools, or classical 
Le and the High English Schools, as well as the Common Schools, will be the 
creation, as well as elory : and blessi sing of the Municipalities themselves ; the. classification 
of the schools, as well as the pupils in them, will become natural and easy in all the 
cities, towns and villa ages, and there will be no collision or difference of management or 
interest in the schools from the lowest Primary School up to the highest English or Latin 
School. 

22. Two Examples of the Benefits of the proposed Changes.—Yormerly, there were two 
classes of schools, and two Boards of School management in the city of New York—the 
one Society Schools, and the other called Ward Schools. Between these two Boards and 
two classes of Schools, there were perpetual rivalries and hostilities, until the Legislature 
reduced them to one system of schools under one Board of Trustees ; since which time 
there has been unity of action and interest, and the establishment of a system of Primary, 
Intermediate or Grammar Schools, High English Schools, and a Scientific or Classical 
Academy or College, the pride of the city, and the admiration of philanthropists and 
strangers. Down to within a recent period, there were three Boards of School Manage- 
ment in the city of Boston—a Primary School Board, and an Intermediate or Grammar 
School Board, and a High School Board. Between these Boards and the schools under 
their management, there were constant rivalries and jealousies, and sometimes hostilities 
of a most injurious character. Upwards of ten years ago, the Legislature passed an Act 
to amalgamate the three Boards into one, having the care of all the schools in the city of 
Boston, “to the great advantage of the Latin and High Schools, as well as of the Interme- 
diate and Primary Schools. I propose the adoption of a similar system for the consolida- 
tion, economical management and improvement of our Grammar and Common Schools. 

23. What Benefits the proposed Changes will confer upon the Young.—I1 think the ten- 
dency of the youthful mind of our country is too much in the direction of what are called 
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the learned professions, and too little in the’ direction of what are termed industrial pur- 

suits. There is certainly no need to stimulate any class of youth to classical studies with 

a view to the study of medicine, law, &c. ; but it appears to me very important, now that 

the principles and general machinery of our school system are settled, that the subjects 

and teaching of the schools should be adopted to develop the resources and skilful indus- 

try of the cbuntry.. And should options in any case be necessary, from lack of time or 

means, the merely useful and ornamental should be made to yield to the essential and the 

practical. It may not be essential for every child to know all the natural and political 

divisions of all the continents of the Globe, or what heroes fought, or what kings ruled, 

or what peoples flourished and did at every period and in every part of the earth; but I 

think it is essential that every child should know how to read and speak his own language 

correctly, to count readily, and write well, to know the names and characteristics of the 

‘flowers and vegetables and trees with which he daily meets, the insects, birds and animals 
of his country, the nature of the soils on which he walks, and the chemical and mechanical 

principles which enter into the construction and working of the implements of husbandry, 

the machinery of mills, manufactures, railroads, and mines, the production and preparation of 

the clothes he wears, the food he eats, the beverages he drinks, and the air he inhales, 
together with the organs of his body, the faculties of his mind, and the rules of his con- 

duct. The mastery of these subjects for ordinary practical purposes is as much within the 

capacities of ;childhood’and youth as any of the hundred things that children learn in the 

streets and by the fire-side, and to know them would contribute vastly more to the 
pleasures of social life, and skilled and various industry, than the superficial tinsel of a 
Greek and Latin smattering, with homeeopathic mixtures of imperfect English, and guesses 
in Geography and History. 

| I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 
FOR ONTARIO, 
Toronto, 16th September, 1868. 


REPORTS AND SUGGESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
OF ONTARIO FOR THE YEARS 1866 AND 1867, BY THE REVEREND GEORGE PAXTON 
Younc, M.A., INSPECTOR. 


1. REPORT FOR 1866. 


Toronto, 21st February, 1867. 

‘Srr.—During the year 1866, all the Grammar Schools in Upper Canada, with a 
very few exceptions, were twice visited by me, in the discharge of my duties as Inspector. 
Detailed reports, showing the state in which I found the several schools, have already 
been placed in your hands; and I have now the honour to submit a few remarks on some 
of the general features of the Grammar School System, suggested by what has fallen 
under my observation since I addressed you last year. 


o 


A.—The Grammar School Law and Regulations of the Council of Public Instruction. 


As I shall have occasion, in this report, to trace the operation of the existing Gram- 
mar School Law, and of the regulations of the Council of Public Instruction, it may be 
well, at the outset, to state succintly those provisions of the law, and those regulations of 
the Council, to which I am to refer. 

1. By a regulation of the Council, boys in the Grammar Schools, with an exception 
so slight that it need not be considered, are required to study Latin or Greek; but girls 
may be admitted to the Grammar Schools, to study French and the English branches, 
without taking classics. 
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2. The 7th section of the amended Grammar School Act provides as follows: —‘“The 
apportionment of the Grammar School Fund, payable half-yearly to the Grammar Schools, 
shall be made to each school conducted according to law, upon the basis of the daily aver- 
age attendance at such Grammar School of pupils i in the programme of studies prescribed 
according to law for Grammar Schools; such attendance shall be certified by the Head 
Master and Trustees, and verified by the Inspector of Grammar Schools.” Gurls, pursuing 
the prescribed course of classical study, are taken into account in the apportionment of the 
Grammar School Fund ; though, as appears from the Journal of Education for May 1866, 
only fifty per cent. of the average attendance of girls for 1866 is to be reckoned in making 
the apportionment for 1867, while the full attendance of boys is reckoned. The attend- 
ance of those girls who study merely French and English, is not counted in the apportion- 
ment of the public money. 

3. An important clause, which I may term the one-half clause in the amended Act, 
makes it a condition of the apportionment being paid to any school, that a sum equal, at 
least, to half of the apportionment, shall be provided from local sources, exclusive of fees, 
for the salaries of teachers. 

4. By the Grammar School Law, still unrepealed, the Board of Common School 
Trustees may unite with the Grammar School Board ; and the joint board has the power 
of raising money, by rate, for Grammar School as well as Common School purposes ; 
though the Grammar School Board alone has no power to levy a rate. 

B.—Direction in which the Grammar Schools are drifting. 

| Let me now respectfully call your attention to the way in which these provisions of 
the law and regulations of the Council of Public Instruction are working, in conjunction 
with other causes, to impress a very peculiar character on our Grammar Schools. I say a 
“very peculiar character.” There is nothing like it, as far as | am aware, in the Educa- 
tional Institutions of any other country ; and my impression is that, if the tide which has 
set in continue to flow as it has been doing for some time past, the interests of sound 
education in the Province of Ontario will be seriously affected. Three great tendencies, 
distinct from one another, yet closely connected, are developing themselves. 

1. First Tendency.—The first is a tendency in favour of Union Schools. This is a 
natural consequence of the one-half clause, which requires that a sum equal, at least, to 
half the Grammar School apportionment, shall be provided from local sources, for the 
salaries of teachers. I presume that the object of this clause was not only to augment the 
salaries of good teachers, but also to secure that Grammar Schools should not be reck- 
lessly established, or, if established, should not continue to be maintained, in localities 
where they are not needed, and where therefore the rate-payers are not likely to be eager 
to tax themselves for such institutions. Butif the latter of these objects was contemplated 
by the framer of the Act, he appears to have overlooked an escape from check (to speak in 
the language of the game of chess) which was open to schools of the class against which 
his attack was directed. Not afew schools, to which the one-half clause would have ine- 
vitably given the finishing stroke, have been enabled to avoid checkmate, by their union 
with the Common Schools ; for, as has been stated above, while a Grammar School Board 
cannot impose arate for Grammar School purposes, a united Common and Grammar 
School Board has power to do so. As the union of the Common with the Grammar School 
is thus the means, in many cases, of enabling the latter to obtain the local contributions, 
without which it could not ex cist, and which, if it stood alone, it would ask in vain, it is not 
surprising that the tendency should be for the Union Schools to increase rather than to 
diminish in number. 

2. Second Tendency.—The second tendency which is developing itself in our Gram- 
mar Schools is a result of the first, taken in connection with the statute which requires 
that the semi-annual apportionment of the Grammar School Fund shall be made on the 
basis of the average attendance of pupils in the programme of studies prescribed according 
to law. It may be described as atendency in Union Schools, for all the pupils, except 
those in the most rudimentary stages of English, to be drawn into the Grammar School 
department. Pupils seeking admission to a Grammar School which has not the Common 
School united to it, will ordinarily be those whose parents really desire them to pursue a 
Grammar School course of study, But, where the schools are united, the case is frequently 
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very different. In not a few such schools, all the pupils in the Common School depart- 
ment, boys and girls alike, are, as soon as they have got the merest smattering of English 
Grammar, driven like sheep into the Grammar School, and put into Latin in order to swell 
the roll of Grammar School pupils, and to entitle the school to a larger share of the Gram- 
mar School Fund. I may be told that the Grammar School Masters and Trustees have no 
power to compel children to leave the Common School and enter the Grammar School. 
This is true. But it is also true that, as a matter of fact, there are many schools in which 
things take place exactly as I have described. Every child in the Common School 
department, boy or girl, who is supposed to have any chance of wriggling through the 
meshes of the Inspector’s examining net, is transferred to the Grammar School, and 
enrolled as a classical pupil. I take it for granted that the parents do not object. The 
children themselves, of course, obey orders. 

This feature of the Union School system—the tendency, namely, for all the pupils, 
male or female, except those who are in the merest elements of English, to be sucked 
into the vortex of the Grammar School department—is of so grave a character, that I 
think it right to give an example, for the purpose of enabling you more thoroughly to 
realize the form which our educational institutions are assuming. I visited the Grammar 
School at St. Mary’s, about the end of September, 1866. After I had examined for en- 
trance those pupils whose names were on the Grammar School Roll, but who had not been 
previously passed by the Inspector, I was informed that an additional class, containing 
the most advanced pupils in the Common School, to the number of above 20, was prepared. 
for entering the Grammar School. I proceeded to examine them as the law requires. 
They were asked to parse the sentence: “I always do my work well.” The following are 
specimens of their answers :—First boy: “I” third person singular, nominative to “al- 
ways.” “Always” a noun. On second trial: “always” an adjective. And so on. Second 
boy: “J” third person singular, nominative to “ always.” “Always” a regular transitive 
verb. And soon. These two young gentlemen were not a whit worse than their com- 
panions ; and the result was, that I was obliged to reject the entire class. Now, I find no 
fault with the teaching in the Common School department of the St. Mary’s Union School. 
If I am not mistaken, the teacher who was at the head of that department at the time of 
my visit, holds a first-class certificate from the Normal School ; and, as far as I can judge 
from the slight intercourse which I had with him, I think it likely that he is really a 
superior teacher. He had not been long in St. Mary’s, when my visit was paid to the 
school. Iam blaming nobody. I am only anxious to assist you to realize the fact, that, 
under the influence of the causes which have been described above, the Common School 
department, in a large number of the Union schools, is reduced to a low condition, all the 
pupils who are far enough advanced to be able to parse an easy English sentence, being 
systematically drained out into the Grammar School. I give St. Mary’s, as it was in Sep- 
tember, 1866, as an illustration of this. 

3.—TLhird Tendency.—The third great tendency which is developing itself in our 
Grammar Schools has been partly indicated already, and is seen in the influx of girls into 
the Grammar Schools, connected with the circumstance that a large and increasing propor- 
tion of such pupils take the classical course of study. It is in the Union Schools chiefly 
that girls abound; the drafting process so extensively practised in these schools being, for 
the most part, applied without distinction of sex. While I do not fora moment question 
the sincerity of those masters—some of them men of high character and generally sound 
_Judgment—who contend that a classical course of study is desirable for girls ag well as for 
boys, it would be mere affectation for any one to protess to doubt, that the new-born rage 
for Latin, among the female pupils of our Grammar Schools, is intimately associated with 
the regulation of the Council of Public Instruction, which provides that those girls who 
study French and the English subjects in the Grammar School programme for boys, with- 
out Latin, shall not be taken into account in the apportionment of the Grammar School 
Fund. The following table, compiled in the Education office, from the semi-annual returns 
made by the Grammar School Masters and Trustees, shows’ the daily average attendance, 
for 1866, of boys and girls respectively, in classics, for twenty schools, in all of which, ex- 
cept four, it will be observed that the average attendance of girls studying Latin is in 
excess of that of boys. The only schools in the list which are not Union Schools are 
Kemptville and Stirling:— 
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4.—_Summary.—tIn the sketch given above, of the tendencies which are moulding the 
form of our Grammar Schools, I have avoided, as far as possible, expressing an opinion 
on particular points. It seems to me important to keep facts, which are indisputable, apart 
from inferences which may be disputed. My aim, therefore, has been, in what has been 
said thus far, to lay before you a simply historical statement, which may serve as a basis 
for discussion. I shall be expected now to bring forward the principal reasons which lead 
me to regard the tendencies that have been shown to exist as very unfortunate. This I 
shall do; only first let me give a brief summary of the facts which have to be considered. 
The number of the Union Schools is increasing, and is likely to increase. In many of the 
schools of this class, all the Common School pupils, boys and girls alike, who have obtained 
a smattering of English Grammar, are systematically drafted into the Grammar School. 
The consequence is that, in localities where such a system is followed, there 1s no mere 
Common School education (observe, I say mere Common School education) given to any 
pupils, boys or girls, which is not of the most elementary description ; and, not only have 
the Grammar Schools thus become, to a great extent, girls’ schools as well as boys’ schools, 
but—what is especially note-worthy—the girls admitted to these schools are, in a majority 
of instances, put into Latin as a matter of course ; in other words, the study of Latin is 
made practically a condition of their admission into the Grammar School. 


C.— Degradation of the Common Schools :—The possibility of obtaining a good English educa- 
tion made virtually conditional on the study of Latin. 


1. Will any man say that this state of things 1s satisfactory—a state of things im 
which the Common Schools are degraded, by being suspended from the exercise of all 
their higher functions? Unless I misunderstand the object of the Common School law, 
the Common Schools are designed to furnish a good English and general education to those 
desiring it. But how can this end be accomplished, where the Common Schools are sub- 
ject to arrangements, under which the highest stage of advancement ever reached by the 

upils is to be able to parse an easy English sentance? I have pomted out that in many 
of the Union Schools, the machinery of the union is managed in such a way as systemati- 
cally to empty the Common Schools of all moderately advanced pupils, male and female, and 
therefore to leave only very elementary work to be done by the Common Schools. If, 
in an important and flourishing place like Bt. Mary's, the highest class of boys in the 
Common School department of the Union School, were, in September last, utterly unable 
to parse the sentence, “I always do my work well,” it may be imagined what the state of 
things is in ruder localities. Is this an example of the good English and general educa- 
tion which the Legislature desired, through means of the Common School System, to place 
within reach of all the children of the Province ? 

9. It may perhaps be said that though, in cases like that referred to, nothing but the 
most meagre English education is furnished in the Common School department of our 
Union Schools, the defect is remedied by the instruction_given in the Grammar School 
department, into which the pupils are drafted from the Common School. Mark, if you 
please, what this involves. All the boys entering the Grammar School, with an exception 
so slight as not to be worthy of consideration, must study Latin. As a matter of fact, in 
the majority of the Union Schools, the study of Latin in the Grammar School department, 
though not legally, is yet virtually, made imperative on girls also. If not literally com- 
pelled to take Latin, they are put into it, and they accept the arrangement. Only “moral 


suasion,” as an excellent teacher explained to me—not, I think, without some veiled 
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humour—is employed to induce them to take Latin, “that being sufficient.” The plea, 
therefore, that the degradation of the Common School department, in many of the Union 
Schools, is counterbalanced or relieved by the facilities afforded in the Grammar School 
department, amounts to this, that the possibility: of'a decent English education being 
obtained by our Canadian children may properly be made conditional on their studying or 
protessing to study Latin. Such an idea, when nakedly put, must be felt to be monstrous. 

3. There are two aspects in which the Common Schools may be regarded. They may 
be considered either as having a complete and independent work of their own to perform, 
namely, to impart a good English education to those desiring it, or as stepping-stones to 
something further—ainstitutions designed to prepare pupils for the Grammar Schools. 

It wil not be denied, I suppose, that the former of these offices is incomparably the 
more important of the two. Yet, in Union Schools of the kind which I am criticising, 
this, the chief and proper business of the Common School, has wholly ceased to be 
performed, in so far as the upper parts of what may be called a fair Common School 
programme are concerned. I look upon this as an excessive evil. I have such a sense of 
the importance of maintaining a high standard of education in the Common Schools, that, 
rather than see them degraded—rather than see the goal, beyond which their most 
advanced pupils are not to pass, fixed at the point where an easy English sentence can be 
parsed,—l would be willing that all the Grammar Schools in the country should perish. 
I protest against making the Common Schools, in all above the most primary classes, mere 
hotbeds to force forward seedlings for the classical field. 


D.—False show of Classical Study in the Grammar Sehools. 


If the current, under which the Grammar Schools are at present drifting, operates, 
in so many cases, to the degradation of the Common Schools, how is its influence on the 
Grammar Schools themselves to be characterized? I am obliged to state, that it leads, in 
a painful degree, to a show of classical study, where the reality is wanting. Of course, I: 
make no charge of wilful deception. All that I wish to indicate, is, the existence of a 
state of things which is not truly what it holds itself forth as being. There is a good deal 
of such false show in some Grammar Schools which have not Common Schools united to 
them ; and I do not know that the evil could be wholly prevented on any system; but, 
by the Union system, it is directly generated and fostered. In illustration of this, I lay 
before you some examples, selected from the history of the past two years. 

I. In the latter part of October, 1865, I visited the Grammar School department of 
the Union School at Consecon. There were on the roll, for the current term, 18 pupils in 
Latin. Here, then, was what professed to be a classical school; but (as my volume of 
Reports for 1865 will show) the whole thing was a farce. There were two divisions in 
Latin ; the senior, consisting of three boys, all of them in Sallust, and two of them reading 
Virgil also; and the junior, of thirteen pupils, mere beginners. The representatives of 
the junior division, who were present, were children, whom it would have been judicious 
and kind to have left in the Common School. They had learned the Latin Grammar in a 
loose sort of way, as far as the verbs; but none of the girls in the class could tell me any 
of the terminations of the second declension ; and the decidedly best boy did not succeed 
in going through servus without mistake. Of the three boys in the senior division, all of 
whom were present, one was examined in Sallust. The memorandum regarding him in 
my note.book is “very bad; nothing could be worse.” The two other boys were 
examined in Virgil, Their translation was inaccurate ; their parsing bad; and the whole 
of their work unintelligently performed. The truth is, that there appears to be no field 
for a Grammar School at Consecon ; and but for the Union of the Common and Grammar 
School Boards, I do not suppose that the establishment of anything else than a Common 
School would ever have been thought of.* 

2. I visited the Grammar School department of the Union School at Cayuga, on the 
30th May, 1865. There were 50 pupils on the roll for the current term; but 16 of these 
had left ; so that, at the date of my visit, only 34 were actually in connection with the 
school Of the thirty-four, twelve were professedly studying Latin. A sort of semi- 
classical character was supposed to be imparted to several of the others, by the circum- 


* The Grammar School at Consecon is now extinct. 
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stance that they were learning the Latin roots of English words. Of the twelve fully 
fledged Latinists, six were little children, who were struggling with the difficulties of the 
first declension. Of the six senior pupils, only two were present ; a boy who was reading 
Cesar, and a boy in Arnold’s first-book. Permit me to transcribe some remarks which I 
made regarding these pupils in my Reports for 1865. The boy in Arnold “had read 
nothing. He was as far on in the Grammar as Adjectives of the 3rd Declension. He 
could decline neither adjectives nor nouns.” The boy in Cesar “could make nothing 
whatever of the lesson for the day. The master opened up another lesson, and the boy got 
through the translation of it with difficulty and imperfection. His Accidence and Syntax 
were utterly bad.” It is plain from these details, that, in May, 1865, the Cayuga Gram- 
mar School, was merely an upper division of the Common School, with such a sprinkling 
of nominal Latin as was technically sufficient to enable it to draw a share of the Grammar 
School Fund. 

3. Prior to the year 1866, the number of classical pupils in the Grammar School 
department of the Union School at Lindsay was small. I visited the school in January, 
1866, and again in June of the same year. On the former occasion, there were twelve 
pupils in Latin (9 boys and 3 girls) on the roll; on the latter, fifteen (11 boys and 4 
girls). These numbers are probably a fair exhibition of the bond fide demand for classical 
learning in Lindsay. "You may judge, therefore, of my astonishment, when, on returning 
to the school in April, 1867, I found that the number of pupils on the roll—all of them 
studying classics—had sprung up to 58; 31 boys and 27 girls. What was the process 
by which this remarkable “ Revival of Letters” had been brought about? A new master 
was appointed in the beginning of the year 1867. That gentleman, who possesses not a 
few of the qualities of a good teacher, and who, in particular, is distinguished by zeal and 
energy, not relishing the sight of empty benches, paid a visit to the Common School, and 
transferred a promiscuous crowd of children from the Common School to the Grammar 
School. In this way, his house was filled—if nothing else was accomplished. Of those 
on the roll, I was obliged to reject a considerable proportion as unqualified to pass the 
entrance examination. In Latin, none of the pupils on the roll were further advanced 
than Harkness’ Arnold, except two boys. As the mass of the pupils had been only a 
short time in the Grammar School, their Latinity was, as might be expected, of a very 
infantile description. But it is really a serious question: what proportion of a mixed 
multitude, gathered into a Grammar School in the manner described, will ever become 
classical scholars, in any proper sense of that expression? Ido not profess to look with 
much horror on the operation performed by the Grammar School master at Lindsay, 
though certainly it is not one of which I approve. Even Grammar School masters are 
but men ; and if you make it a person’s interest, or the interest of the institution with 
which he is connected, to pursue a certain course, which may not be the best, and 
then ask me to sit on the jury that is to try him for taking that course, I say: Not 
guilty. 

% ‘L When Dr. Crowle, a more than usually accomplished teacher, to whose general 
merits I bear willing testimony, ascended the throne, as Grammar School master and 
Principal of the Union School at Bowmanville, the Grammar School was in a languishing 
state. Plato, in one of those océasional myths which contribute to the charm of his dia- 
logues, tells us that Plenty was the son of Poverty and Planning. Poverty, once upon a 
time, went, cold, hungry, and in rags, to a feast of the Gods, to see what she could pick 
up. There, while lingering on the outside of the banqueting hall, she fell in with Plan- 
ning, who made her his wife, and of their union Plenty was the fruit. Dr. Crowle, perhaps 
remembering Plato, and looking wistfully to the Grammar School Fund—that feast of the 
Gods, in the estimation of starvelmg Grammar Schools—appears to have followed out, 
though not in the same wholesale manner, something of the “plan” which I have men- 
tioned as having been adopted in the Lindsay School. In October, 1864, the number of 
classical pupils on the-roll, for the current term, was only 12. In June, 1865, after Dr. 
Crowle’s appointment, it had risen to 29; and, when I visited the school in March, 1866, 
at which time the statute providing for the apportionment of the Grammar School Fund 
on the basis of attendance had come into operation, it had sprung up, by one great bound, 
to 60. Of those on the roll at the last-mentioned date, I was obliged to reject a consider- 
able proportion as unqualified to pass the entrance examination ; and the following quota- 
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tion from my volume of Reports for 1866 will show the light in which the policy that had 
been pursued, appeared to me at the time :—“'The number of classical pupils is very great. 
I told Dr. Crowle that I was strongly of opinion that a large number of those studying 
Latin, both boys and girls, ought not to have been put into Latin. I am convinced that 
the pecuniary interests of the school have been consulted at the expense of the real profit 
of the pupils.” If I am not mistaken, Dr. Crowle himself would now admit that the view 
taken in my Report was correct. 

These may serve as illustrations of the manner in which, through the union of the 
‘Common and Grammar School Boards, pupils are unnaturally forced into the Grammar 
Schools and induced to learn Latin, without any consideration of their fitness for the study, 
or of the suitableness of the study for them: a state of things under which it is inevitable 
that a large amount of the classical work held forth as going on in the Grammar Schools 
must be a miserable false show. 


E.— Apportionment of the Grammar School Fund. 


» The evils which have manifested themselves in the Grammar Schools, while resulting 
in part from the statute authorizing the formation of United Common and Grammar School 
Boards, are due, also, in some measure, ‘to the clause in the amended Act which determines 
the principle on which the Grammar School Fund is to be apportioned, and to the regula- 
tions of the Council of Public Instruction on the same subject. 

I. The law provides, generally, that the Fund shall be apportioned on the ‘basis of 
daily average attendance. In making up the daily average for the several schools, account 
has hitherto been taken, under a special regulation of the Council, of the attendance of 
girls studying Latin, but not of those studying French and the English branches merely. 
This has the twofold disadvantage of being inequitable, and of affording encouragement to 
a course of study which is not the most suitable for girls. In illustration of the manner in 
which the regulation works, let me compare the Oshawa and Whitby schools with that at 
Port Hope. In the Oshawa school, when I visited it on the 16th of May last, I found on 
the roll 78 classical pupils, of whom 38 were boys, and 40 girls. In W hitby, on the 15th 
of May, there were 80 classical pupils on the roll. I did not note down the number of 
girls among these ; but the proportion of girls to boys was, at least, as great as in Oshawa. 
In Port Hope, which I visited on the Ist March, there were on the roll 42 classical 
pupils, of whom 38 (exactly the same number as in Oshawa) were boys. Iftherefore, the 
attendance of boys alone were reckoned, the three schools mentioned would be entitled, for 
1868, to about equal grants from the Grammar School Fund. But if the attendance of 
girls studying classics be taken into account, the grant to Port Hope will fall greatly below 
the grants to the other two schools. This is not equitable. It may, perhaps, be said, 
ought not the Whitby and Oshawa schools to be remunerated for the education of girls as 
well as for that cf boys? I answer, certainly ; but girls are educated in the Port Hope 
school, too. All of the schools are Union Schools ; and in each of them there is a large 
number of girls qualified, as far as age and ability to pass the preliminary examination are 
concerned, to enter the Grammar School Division. The difference is simply this: that, in 
Whitby and Oshawa, the influences to which the girls are subjected induce them to pursue 
a course of classical study ; while in Port Hope, the influences to which they are subjected 
induce them to take a non-classical course. The question, therefore, is not whether 
Grammar Schools should be remunerated for the education of girls; but whether they 
should be remunerated for the instruction of girls in Latin, and not remunerated for 
instructing them in French and English. In my opinion, a non-classical course is the 
most suitable for the generality of girls ; and, therefore, I look upon the Port Hope school 
as suffering, in a pecuniary point of view, for doing what is right. 

2. Another objection to the present plan of making the apportionment, is that in many 
instances, it puts serious obstacles in the way of the efficiency of the Grammar Schools. 
I have shown, by the examples of the schools at Consecon, Cayuga, Lindsay and Bowman- 
ville, how the natural desire of Grammar School masters and Trustees to secure an ample 
share of the Grammar School Fund has the effect, particularly where the Common and 
Grammar School Boards are united, of forcing into Grammar Schools multitudes of boys 
and girls, who rank as classical pupils, but from whom nothing more than a nominal study 
of Latin can be expected. Where the movements of a school are clogged by the presence 
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of such materials, its efficiency must necessarily be greatly impaired. They not only get 
little good themselves, but, like weeds in the field, they hinder others from getting good. 

3. It seems plain, therefore, that, in the distribution of the Fund, the attendance of 
gitls studying Latin ought not to be more highly estimated than the attendance of those 
who study French and the English branches merely. The recognition of this principle 
would remove the objection, on the score of equity, which attaches to the present system, 
and would also deliver girls from the undue pressure—or, let us say, ‘‘ moral suasion”— 
which is at present so generally exercised to induce them to take Latin. While they would 
be at liberty to take Latin if they chose, neither Trustees nor masters would have any end 
to serve, by driving them into a line of study for which they have no inclination, and on 
which it is commonly a mere waste of time for them to enter. 

4. Here of course, it will be urged that equity knows no distinction of sex; and 
that, if the attendance of girls who do not study Latin, is entitled to rank on a par with 
that of girls who do, the attendance of girls, whether belonging to the one class or the 
other, should be reckoned as of equal value with that of boys; and, therefore, that the 
Fund should be distributed in strict proportion to daily average attendance, whether the 
pupils in attendance be male or female. This plan has the merit of being simple; and it 
carries such an appearance of justice, that persohs unacquainted with the elements that 
constitute the real difficulty of the problem under consideration will be ready to look upon 
it with favour. But I believe that, if adopted, it would lead to grievous abuses. Under 
the regulation of the Council, which admits girls to the Grammar Schools for the study of 
French without Latin, foods of little girls would be poured into those Grammar Schools 
which are least worthy of support ; Green’s Ollendorf would be put into their hands ; and 
they would be reported as pupils in French. 

5. A return to the old method, of first distributing the Fund among the different 
counties in proportion to population, and then dividing the sum falling to the share of a 
particular county among the Grammar schools in the connty, is not, in my opinion, to be 
thought of. Sucha plan would leave wholly untouched the inducements which at present 
exist, for the introduction of unsuitable pupils into the Grammar Schools. Besides, it 
seems unreasonable, that if two counties, M and N, have the same population, but M has 
three Grammar Schools, and N only one, the single school in N should get thrice as great 
arevenue from public sources as any of the others, while perhaps it is far behind them, 
both in attendance and general character. 

6. I have come to the conclusion, after having devoted much thought to the subject, 
that, until educational results are combined with attendance as the basis.of apportionment, 
it will be impossible to devise any scheme of distribution, that shall not be open to grave 
objections. More than a year ago, you asked me to consider whether results might not in 
some way be reached with sufficient accuracy to be taken into account, to a certain extent, 
in deciding the grants to be made to the several schools. I stated to you my conviction 
that it could not be done, with the present provision for the inspection of Grammar 
Schools. But I feel no doubt that, if the Provincial Legislature were willing to make an 
additional annual grant of one thousand or eleven hundred pounds for Grammar School 
inspection, or if such a sum could properly be deducted from the Grammar School Fund, a 
system of inspection could be organized, that would make the blood flow in a new style 
through every limb of the Grammar School body, from Windsor to L’Orignal, and from 
Owen Sound to Port Rowan, and which, at the same time, while leaving several perplexing 
questions to be settled on their own merits, would render a just and right apportionment 
of the Grammar School Fund possible. 


F.— Proposed new System of Inspection. 


1. In round numbers, there are one hundred Grammar Schools in the Province of 
Ontario. These might be divided into three groups, having London, Toronto, and Ottawa, 
respectively, as their centres, and each group put under the charge of an Inspector. The 
services of three District Inspectors would thus be required. 

2.° Each of the District Inspectors would visit all the schools in his group thrice or 
(if that should be found impossible) twice a year; and, at each visit, he would make a 
thorough individual examination of the pupils present ; the examination being conducted 
(where the nature of the subject and other considerations permitted) in writing. The 
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Inspector would prepare a statement, according to a prescribed form, of the values of the 
answers received by him; and would, upon a conjunct view of the whole, determine the 
position of the school in what may be called the scale of educational merit. 

3. A certain point should be fixed upon, as the zero point in the scale of educational 
merit ; and no school, failing to obtain a position above the zero point, should be entitled 
to any allowance from the Grammar School Fund. This regulation would probably lead 
to the shutting up of several of the schools which have been established in localities where 
no teal demand for Grammar School education exists; and a considerable saving of the 
public money might thus be effected. 

4, The Fund at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent should be distributed among 
the schools which had a position assigned to them above the zero point ; the apportionment 
proceeding, according to special regulations, on the two-fold basis, of the daily average at- 
tendance at the several schools, and of the place they had obtained in the educational scale. 

5. An examination conducted by a single Inspector, however high his character and 
qualifications might be, would be very liable to question or suspicion ; especially where the 
principal part of the income of a school, perhaps the very existence of the school, depended 
on the Inspector’s report. To prevent, therefore, perpetual jarrings, it seems indispensable 
that there shonld be some provisions for guarding against the possibility of error or partia- 
lity on the Inspector's part, and satistying reasonable public anxiety as to the correctness 
of his decisions. In University examinations, it is common for two Examiners to be 
associated together. This gives confidence in the verdicts rendered. An arrangement 
exactly in this form would not be possible, and, in some respects not desirable, in the case 
of our Grammar Schools. What I propose, therefore, is, that, besides the three District 
Inspectors, there should be a General or Principal Inspector, with whom the others should 
communicate, and to whom they should in a certain sense, be subordinate ; he himself, of 
course, being responsible to the authority appointing him. 

6. It would be the duty of the Principal Inspector to take a general management of 
the work of Grammar School Inspection, so as to secure that it should possess, as far as 
possible, a character of unity throughout the Province. He would advise with the District 
Inspectors in regard to all details of their work, in which his council or co-operation could be 
of service. He would receive from the District Inspectors their Reports, showing the places 
assigned to the various schools in the educational scale, together with the written papers 
on which these Reports were founded. He would examine, at his discretion, and as exten- 
sively as circumstances allowed, the written papers so received, and compare his own esti- 
mate of them with that of the District Inspectors ; and in the event of any material diffe- 
rence between himself and a District Inspeetor, he would correspond with the District 
Inspector on the subject. In this way, a powerful and honorable stimulus would be 
furnished to the District Inspectors to a careful discharge of their duties, and perfect and 
universal confidence would be produced in the correctness of their classifications. 

Such, in baresé outline, is the plan that I would suggest for the Inspection of the 
Grammar Schools. It will be time enough to deal with minute details when there is a 
prospect of the proposal being favourably regarded by the Legislature, and of the necessary 
funds being obtained. The scheme may very probably be judged to be of too large a 
character for the Province of Ontario, in present circumstances ; but our choice lies, I 
believe, between some such scheme on the one hand, and incurable disorder and chronic 
difficulties in the Grammar Schools on the other. On general grounds, a plan of the nature 
of that which I haye proposed, would be desirable, altogether apart from special sources 
of trouble ; for, as you do not need to be informed, no educational principle is either more 
evident in itself, or more thoroughly established by experience, than this,—that the effici- 
ency of a system of schools cannot permanently be maintained—whatever other conditions 
of success be present—without regular and searching inspection ; inspection, whose results 
are made public, and which is attended with financial consequences. 


G.—Union Schools. 


If the method of Inspection at present in force is to remain unchanged, and the ap- 
portionment of the Grammar School Fund is to continue to be made on the basis of attend- 
ance simply, it seems plain that an alteration in the law which authorizes the formation 
of Union Boards must be contemplated. 
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Where the Fund is apportioned on the basis of attendance simply, the temptation to 
manage the Union School machinery, so as unduly to swell the nominal attendance in the 
Grammar Schools, is so great that no class of men should be left exposed to it. The 
interests, therefore, of genuine Grammar School Education, and the interests—still more 
important—of advanced Common School education, agree in demanding that the law which 
provides that Common Schools may be united to Grammar Schools should undergo revision. 
In too many instances, a Common and a Grammar School, united to one another, are like 
Siamese twins, whose connection is inconsistent with the play of free, healthy, natural life 
in either. Of course, I do not mean that any change in the law regarding Union Schools 
should be made hastily, or without regard to existing arrangements. I would not separate 
the twins with a butcher’s cleaver. Union Schools have established themselves so exten- 
sively throughout the Province, that a rude interference with them would convulse the 
whole Grammar School system. But, through wise legislation, the formation of Union 
Schools in future might be prevented, and influences might, perhaps, be brought into play 
which, in a gradual and easy manner, would lead to a dissolution of Unions at present 
existing. 

With more complete arrangements for the inspection of the Grammar Schools— 
arrangements that would reach results, with sufficient accuracy to enable results to be used, 
in connection with attendance, as the basis of the apportionment of the Grammar School 
Fund, and that would render mere numerical strength, without attainments, of little 
account—the temptation to draft unsuitable pupils from the Common School ito the 
Grammar School would be very much taken away. And thus also, the other great evil 
which has been shown to grow so frequently out of the Union of the Common to the 
Grammar School, namely, the degradation of the Common School, would be lessened ; for, 
in proportion as the Grammar Schools restrained themselves from plundering the Common 
Schools, the instruction given in the Common Schools would become of a higher type. 


H.—Girls in the Grammar Schools. 


In the sketch which I gave of the direction in which the Grammar Schools are drift- 
ing, I referred to the great influx of Girls into the Grammar Schools. Out of 102 schools 
which were in operation during 1866, 85 were mixed schools, that 1s, schools open to both 
boys and girls ; and in the mixed schools, taken as a whole, though girls have the option 
of studying French without Latin, the daily average attendance of girls studying Latin, 
was to that of boys in the proportion of about 3 to 5. This phenomenon will be admit- 
ted to be worthy of attention. 

In my Report for 1865, referring to the co-education of the sexes in the Grammar 
Schools, I stated, that, in schools conducted by teachers possessing weight of character, I 
had no reason to believe that the general moral tone of the pupils was injuriously affected 
by boys and girls being taught together. This is my opinion still. But, out of the 
hundred Grammar School Masters in the Province, some of them young and inexperienced, 
it is certain that individuals will here and there be found, who are destitute of the weight 
of character requisite for conducting a school in which girls of 15, 16 or 17 years of age, 
may be associated with boys of the same ages. For this, among other reasons, 1 cannot 
look upon the great influx of girls, that has recently taken place, into the Grammar Schools, 
as affording no ground for concern. I desire to treat this subject now, as I did last year, 
in the most temperate manner. I have not taken up the trumpet of the alarmist. An 
outcry, based on anything that I have witnessed, would be unwarrantable. In none of our 
mixed Grammar Schools did a single breach of decorum fall under my observation during 
the past year ; and in many of them the appearance of the girls was very pleasing. But I 
must avow, nevertheless, that my feeling is in favour of the education of grown-up girls 
apart from grown-up boys, wherever that is practicable. The risk of moral injury result- 
ing in carelessly conducted schools, from the co-education of the sexes, though 1b may be 
easily exaggerated, is an element that cannot be neglected. Schools, it may be said, 
ought not to be carelessly conducted. True. But what ought to be and what is, are 
different things. We live in a world, where, if we expect always to find things as they 
ought to be, we are likely to be disappointed. It is not so much, however, any gross and 
palpable departure from the ordinary moralities, that is to be feared in mixed schools, as 
the loss of the higher moral refinements. I can hardly describe what I wish to indicate ; 
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but every one will understand it, who has been accustomed to associate with cultivated 
women :—an ever present delicacy, married to an intelligence which at once strengthens 
it and liberates it from constraint. That the atmosphere of the generality of our mixed 
Grammar Schools is favourable to the growth of this, the flower of all female accomplish- 
ments, I do not believe. 

As it is principally in the United States that the experiment of co-education has been 
tried, I was anxious before giving in this Report, to examine all the more important testi- 
monies that have been published, in regard to the working of the co-educational system 
there. I have not been able, however, up to this time, to obtain a sufficient amount of 
exact information, to warrant me in thinking that a summary of the documents which I 
have consulted would be of any material value. I shall therefore merely refer to three 
distinguished witnesses. A weighty authority on the side of the mixed schools of the 
United States, is De Tocqueville, member of the French Institute, and author of the well 
known work on “Democracy in America.” On the other side we have the Rev. James 
Fraser, who was deputed by Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Education, to inquire into 
the Common School system of the United States and of the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and whose Report to the Commissioners has recently been published. Mr. Fraser 
says : “There is one point, however, directly connected with the American School System 
and their general theory of education, of the effects of which I entertain great doubts. I 
refer to the effects on the formation of individual character, and the general social influ- 
ences of mixed schools, and particularly of the theory and practice adopted in America on 
the subject of the education of girls.” Probably the most eminent name in the United 
States, which has been brought forward on the side of the co-education of the sexes, 1s that 
of the late Horace Mann. From an examination of some of his works, I am not disposed 
to attach much importance to his opinion. He is no doubt an eloquent writer. I am 
aware that he is very generally regarded as an authority on educational subjects. His 
views on education, are, in many instances, both admirable and well-expressed, but what I 
have read of his writings has not impressed me with the conviction, that he had the dis- 
ciplined, unprejudiced, sober mind, necessary for dealing with a question like that of the 
co-education of the sexes. On the whole, with my present light, I put faith in Mr. 
Fraser. | 

Considerable alarm has been created in various quarters by official documents, from 
which it has been inferred that the Grammar Schools may possibly be shut against girls ; 
and I have been urged to bring under your notice certain reasons why such a course should 
not be adopted. It is alleged that the Common Schools are, in many parts of the country, 
over-crowded ; that the teachers in such schools, being frequently engaged (or “ hired,” 
as the elegant expression is) from considerations of economy rather than of fitness, are 
incompetent to give their pupils a good English education ; that, even if they were com- 
petent, they would be unable, from the large number of young children whom they have to 
teach, to pay proper attention to the more advanced pupils ; and therefore, that, if girls 
were denied admission to the Grammar Schools, parents, particularly in the rural districts, 
who were anxious to give a good education to their daughters as well as to their sons, 
would have no mreans of gratifying this natural and laudable desire. These consider. 
ations seem to merit attention. I doubt whether in existing circumstances, girls could 
obtain, anywhere else than in the Grammar Schools, the education which the highest 
interests of society render it important that they should receive. While my own feeling 
is, that it would be better for them to pasture, if they had the opportunity, in separate 
Academic fields, I would not, while they are without such opportunity, debar them from 
sharing the pastures of the boys. Only—the yoke imposed by circumstances should be 
accepted as something to be thrown off at the earliest opportunity. In all things, it is bene- 
ficial to keep a good ideal in view. Though we may not be able to realize it at once, the 
time may come, and perhaps come soon, when we shall be able to doso. The thought and 
expectation in the minds of enlightened men, of an improvement at present out of reach, 
hastens its advent. 

I have the strongest possible impression, that the study of Latin by the great majority 
of the girls, who are at present taking the classical. course in our Grammar Schools, is a 
waste of time. Ihave the same impression in regard to a large number of Grammar 
School boys. Iam not prepared, however, to suggest any alteration in the programme 
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of Grammar Schools studies. It would be useless for me to attembt anything in that 


direction, until I had some idea whether there was a likelihood of a new system of 


inspection being adopted. The introduction of a scheme of: inspection such as I have 
sketched above, would almost necessarily be accompanied with a revision of the pro- 
gramme of study. Could we learn anything from the High Schools for English and the 
High Schools for Latin in the United States ? 

My apology for the unusual length, to which this report has extended, must be 
found in the importance of the matters which it discusses, and in the extraordinary 
features which the Grammar Schools are at present exhibiting. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) GHEORGHE PAXTON YOUNG. 


2. REPORT FOR 1867. 


Toronto, 24th July, 1868. 

Sir,—In January last you gave me authority to inspect, in addition to the Grammar 
Schools in the Province of Ontario, such Common Schools as it might be in my power to 
visit. I have thus been enabled to get some insight into the condition of the Common Schools, 
as well as of the Grammar Schools ; and in these circumstances, it seems to me, that as I 
have now ceased to hold the office of Grammar School Inspector, I ought not to confine 
myself in my present report, which is properly the report for 1867, to the information 
which I obtained in the course of that year, but should make use also of the facts which 
fell under my observation during the first half of the year 1868, and should devote the 
Report, as the last official communication which I shall have the honour of submitting to 
* you, to an exposition of my views on our school system as a whole. 


I. A CLASSICAL CoURSE OF STUDY UNSUITABLE FOR THE GREAT MAJORITY OF THE 
PuPpiLts ATTENDING THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


I have in former reports expressed the opinion that, for a large number of the pupils, 
male and female, attending our Grammar Schools, a classical course of study is utterly un- 
suitable. My convictions on this point remain unchanged ; and, as-I believe that the 
prevalence of a nominal study of Latin, isa main hindrance to the establishment of a 
good system of advanced school education, I feel it to be my duty once more to put on 
record my protest against the practice of obliging multitudes of boys and girls to learn 
Latin, who, as far as any special benefit, which they are to derive from that language, is 
concerned, might almost as well be set to learn Chinese. I do not undervalue classical 
study, nor have I any wish to banish it from our school system. On the contrary, I agree 
with those who consider the languages and literature of ancient Greece and Rome to be 
the most perfect of all educational instruments ; and it would, therefore, in my opinion, 
be most unfortunate, were the means of obtaining a classical education not provided from 
public sources, for those whose views and opportunities and tastes incline and enable them 
to become classical scholars. But in our Grammar Schools there are multitudes of chil- 
dren who have no object in prosecuting a classical course of study, and whose circumstan- 
ces and views in life render it perfectly certain that they will never become classical 
scholars in any proper sense of the expression. These children ought not to be compelled 
or induced to enter on the study of Latin. There are persons who have sucha reverence 
for the ancient languages, that they consider even a little Latin to be a most useful thing 
—so useful as to warrant the expenditure of a great deal of time on the acquisition of it. 
But with such a view I have not the slighest sympathy ; and I am confirmed in my rejec- 
tion of it by observing that, in the discussions at present going on in Great Britain, regard- 
ing a liberal education, the arguments employed by the most intelligent and unprejudiced 
advocates of a classical course of study, possess weight only in reference to pupils who do 
not confine themselves to the mere rudiments of Latin or Greek, but attain to some famili- 
arity with Latin or Greek literature. It may be useful to advert, in illustration of this, 
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to the arguments in favour of Latin and Greek, as part of a liberal education, which were 
employed by Mr. J. 8. Mill in his inaugural address delivered to the University of St. 
Andrews. 

The study of the classical languages, by introducing us to a form of life, very note- 
worthy in itself, and at the same time widely different from our own, is fitted to prevent 
the intellectual narrowness which men are apt to contract from dwelling in too limited a 
sphere of thought and manners. Again, in these languages, we read history in its original 
sources ; and it is important, that in some instances at least, we should go for our know- 
ledge of history to the fountain head. Still further, the writings which form the body of 
classical literature—writings like those of Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
Horace, Tacitus, Quintilian—possess, for the purposes of education, a marked and decisive 
superiority over any modern works. These are three of the arguments on which Mr. Mill 
mainly relies, in support of his conclusion that classical study should be allowed to retain 
the place it has long held in a liberal education ; and I have grouped them together, in 
order at once to dismiss them, as manifestly inapplicable to the class of pupils whom I 
wish to deliver from the yoke of a pretended study of Latin and Greek. It would be sim- 
ply mockery to speak of such pupils having their minds redeemed from narrowness through 
familiarity with the life and and thought of ancient Greece and Rome, or ascending to the 
fountains of history, or receiving a large culture through their appreciative study of 
Thucydides and Horace. The literal truth is, that many of them waste months, and even 
years, on such sentences as “the fox will frighten the boy,” or “on the tops of the moun- 
tains the cold is so great that the snow never melts,” or on sentences of not much higher 
import, and then leave school to think of Latin no more for ever. 

Only two other arguments, in addition to those which have been stated, are employed 
by Mr. Mill in his defence of classical study. The first is, that translation from one lan- 
guage into another, especially from a language like Latin into one like English, is a valuable 
exercise, both by the command of verbal expression which it gives ; and also, and still 
more, by its being fitted to correct the natural tendency to mistake words for things. 
The second is, that the regular and complicated structure of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages makes the study of them, considered simply as languages, and apart altogether from 
what may be termed the content of their literature, a peculiarly admirable logical discip- 
line. The force of these considerations I have no wish to underrate. T must remark, 
however, that, in the case of pupils who never make such progress in Latin as to be called 
to grapple with sentences of any difficulty, the advantages referred to are experienced in 
only a very slight degree. Translation from Livy into good idiomatic English is a splendid 
exercise; but it is not a splendid exercise, to translate the sentences in Harkness’ Reader. 
Tn like manner, the logical value of a thorough and intelligent analysis of the more com- 
plicated paragraphs of Czesar is undoubtedly very great ; but only a small proportion of 
the pupils in our Grammar Schools ever arrive at any thing like a capability of thoroughly 
and intelligently analysing the more complicated paragraphs of Cesar. I admit that even 
those pupils, whose classical studies are limited to Harkness’ Books, have their logical 
faculties in some measure awakened and improved through the analysis of the sentences 
with which they are called to deal. But the benefit, which in this respect they derive 
from the study of Latin, is not remarkably great. Itis not greater than they might derive 
from the study of English, were English properly taught. 

I trust that I have not left you in any doubt as to my reason for thus referring to 
- the arguments of Mr. Mill. These arguments, which involve, in substance, every thing 
that can be said in favor of a classical education, except, perhaps, that Latin is one of the 
main roots from which our English language has grown, I have no desire to refute. I 
entirely agree with them. But I wish you to consider how the practice of dragging every 
boy and girl, who can possibly be got hold of, into the Grammar Schools, and virtually 
compelling them to learn Latin, appears in the light of the reasonings of one of the most 
accomplished living advocates of classical study. The inevitable result of that practice is 
to fill the Grammar Schools with children, a large number of whom are certain never 
even to profess to learn more than the rudiments of Latin. Well, you read Mr. Mill’s 
arguments, and you apply them to the boys and girls of whose classical studies Harkness’ 
Books (we shall say) form the superior limit, and—you feel that the whole thing is ridicu- 
lous. 
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I regret that I cannot, in illustration of the character of the pupils with whom many 
of our Grammar Schools are filled, unroof before you a large number of the schools, and 
let you see with your own eyes whatIhaveseen. But I must endeavour to give you some 
imperfect glimpses, which may help you to imagine what sort of classical learning is 
flourishing in not a few of our public institutions :— 

1. I visited the Grammar School at Ancaster on the 7th May, and on the 18th 
November, 1867; and again on the 18th March, 1868. On the first of these occasions, 
there were 21 pupils on the roll, all in Latin. The highest class consisted of three boys, 
who were reading such sentences as, “he will praise true greatness of mind.” At my 
second visit, there were in connection with the school, thirteen pupils, all in Latin. They 
were in one class, and it is enough to say, that the lesson for the day was a revisal of the 
opening lesson of Harkness’ Arnold. Some of the pupils had gone as far as the 19th 
lesson. At the date of the third visit, eighteen pupils, all in Latin, were on the roll. 
Two of these were a little more advanced than the others; and the best of the two—-the 
Captain of the school—was reading, and reading badly, such sentences as, “naturae con- 
venienter vivimus.” In fact, his translation of this sentence was, ‘we live conveniently to 
nature.” By this simple statement, especially when I add that I believe the master to be 
a competent and faithful teacher, most people will be satisfied that a classical school at 
Ancaster might be dispensed with;—though I suppose that there are persons in that 
village, who think that it would be a dreadful thing, were the Chief Superintendent to 
rob their children of the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the literature and 
mode of life of the ancient Romans, and of qualifying themselves for ascending to the 
sources of history. 

2. I inspected the Grammar School at Gananoque, in the spring and in the autumn 
of 1867, and again in the spring of 1868. The following table will give a general view of 
the state of the school at these seasons, respectively: 


a eRe Classical Pupils on the Roll for) Classical Pupils sufficiently ad- 
the term. vanced to begin Ceasar. 
Mare War ch wi LOO cus eth, 62 14 boys and 28 girls........... None. 
17th September, 1867......... 19 boys and 18 girls........... None. 
Petarcny BOB) ieee, 23 boys and 24 girls........... Four. 


It will be observed, that neither in the spring nor in the autumn of 1867 were any 
of the classical pupils far enough advanced to begin Caesar. This, however, conveys a 
very imperfect idea of the rudimentary character of their Latinity. I must, therefore, be 
a little more definite. In March, 1867, the most advanced class consisted of 12 girls and 
3 boys. They had gone as far as the 24th exercise of Arnold’s 2nd book, but, having 
found the idioms difficult, had been put back, and were reading such sentences as, ‘the 
mother was praising her daughter.” Six months later, in Sepkember, 1867, the most 
advanced Latin class consisted of four girls and a boy. Observe here, first of all, that the 
class of fifteen pupils, who were struggling with the elements of Latin in March, had 
almost entirely melted out of existence before September. Ten pupils, out of fifteen, 
after frittering away much precious time in going through a form of classical study, had left 
school, sufficiently accomplished in the Latin language to be able to translate, and imper- 
fectly construe, sentences a little more difficult, perhaps, than that of which the translation 
is given above. But what was the proficiency of the five pupils, who remained to form 
the advanced class in September? The master told me that they were about to begin 
Cesar; but, from examination of them, I was satisfied, as my volume of reports for 1867 
will shew, that they were not prepared to take up such an author. One of the five 
could not go through the future indicative of the verb condere; another could not go over 
the present indicative of the very facere; and none in the class knew the future indicative 
of the verb ire. ‘The master satisfactorily accounted for their deficiencies by the irregularity 
with which they had attended school. On my return to Gananoque, in March, 1868, I 
found a class of four girls in Cesar. The boy, who was in the advanced class in Septem- 
ber, 1867, had disappeared from the scene. The girls acquitted themselves, on examin- 
ation, n a creditable manner. The other Latin pupils were at a most elementary stage 
of their studies. Now, is it possible for any man of intelligence to look at this state of 
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_ things, and doubt that it is forced, unnatural and absurd? Letit be distinctly understood, 
that I impute no fault to the teacher. He is a gentleman of ability, fully qualified for 
his duties, and faithful in the discharge of them. But there is no genuine demand for 
classical education in Gananoque. The boys in the village for the most part leave school 
at a very early age, to work in manufacturing establishments. Such materials, though 
they may be thrown into the Latin mill, for the purpose of increasing the revenue of the 
school, cannot be ground into classical scholars. The girls, generally, have it in their 
power to remain at school for a longer time. But, with the mass of the girls, as with the 
mass of the boys, the study of Latin is a merely nominal thing; and as respects even the 
best of the girls, I hold that the time which they are made to squander on sapless Latin 
technicalities, might be employed to infinitely greater advantage in studies that possess a 
vital interest, and that, instead of being swiftly and gladly consigned to oblivion, as soon 
as school’is left, would prove the commencement of a new direction to the life. 

Of course, I do not mean that all the Grammar Schools in the Province are in as low 
a state as the school at Ancaster, or surrounded by circumstances so unfavourable to 
classical learning as the school at Gananoque. For the purposes of illustration, it is some- 
times necessary to refer to extreme cases—cases that admit of no cavil or evasion. But 
I take the responsibility of saying, that there are many of our Grammar Schools in which, 
from one cause or another, a large number of the pupils, who are enrolled as studying 
Latin, are as far removed from all reasonable likelihood of doing any thing more than 
dipping the soles of their feet in the waters of classical learning, as the boys and girls in 
Ancaster and Gananoque. I have the conviction, not based ({ admit) on an exact 
examination of minute statistical details, but forming part of the general impression which 
my visits to the Grammar Schools have left on my mind, that a classical course of study 
is unsuitable for at least seventy-five per cent. of the pupils studying Latin in our Gram- 
mar Schools. It seems to me that such a curriculum ought not to be undertaken by any 
who are not likely to proceed far enough to read an author like Virgil with some measure 
of appreciation. This principle, if admitted, would certainly sweep out of our Grammar 
Schools more than the proportion which I have mentioned, of the classical pupils now 
attending these institutions. For girls, especially, I consider a classical curriculum to be, 
in ordinary cases, most undesirable. They are no doubt as capable as boys of learning 
Latin. But a so-called classical education, consisting of little more than a few grammatical 
technicalities, while it is a miserable education for either boys or girls, is especially miser- 
able for the latter ; because, in the first place, it can by no chance become of practical 
benefit to them in life; and, in the second place, it swallows up the principal opportunity 
of intellectual cultivation which they are likely ever to possess. Boys who obtain no 
culture at school may, perhaps, if their minds are of a vigorous order, gather a considerable 
measure of it afterwards in their intercourse with the world. But the sphere of women 
is more retired than that of men. Hence, if girly leave school without the beginnings of 
culture, there is the greatest danger of their remaining uncultivated all their lives. What 
a pity, then, that so many of our Grammar School girls should be sacrificed on the altars 
of the classical Divinities! How miserable, that, instead of being fed with what would 
nourish and beautify their minds, they are compelled to gnaw at the bare bones of elemen- 
tary Latin forms! What a benefit it would be, to girls even more than to boys, if the 
pretence of Latin, in the case of those with whom it is really nothing more than a pretence, 
were swept away as rubbish, and the ground cleared for the introduction of something 
worthy of the name of education ! 


IJ. DEFECTIVE CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH EDUCATION FURNISHED IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Before proceeding to sketch a curriculum which I would substitute for Latin and 
Greek, in the case of those pupils for whom I consider the study of classics unsuitable, I 
must refer to the low character of the English education at present furnished in our Public 
Schools. And let me say at once, passing over all minor points, that in a very large 
number of our Common and Grammar Schools, even of those in which superior educational 
results might be looked for, many of the most advanced pupils, at an age when they ought 
to be able to go forth and reap the whole harvest of English literature, are unable to read 
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a page of an ordinary English author with intelligence. It will, I presume, be admitted, 


that, whether our higher school pupils learn Latin or not, they ought at any rate to learn 
English. A girl, sixteen or seventeen years of age, has not, in my opinion, been decently 
educated, even though she may have been dragged through the whole, or a portion, of 
Harkness’ Latin Books, if she cannot sit down and read a few pages of Cowper’s Task, or 
a few pages of Thomson’s Seasons, with a clear apprehension (making allowance for 
exceptional difficulties) of their meaning. But this is what many grown girls, who are 
wasting their affections on Harkness in our Grammar Schools, cannot do. Again and 
again, during the last six months, when I have met with classes of young ladies unable to 
attach any ideas to common English sentences, and ignorant even of the signification of 
common English words, I have felt grieved indescribably. If girls leave school unable to 
read an English author intelligently, the result will be that, in their own homes, they will 
not spend any portion of their time in useful reading. They will occupy their leisure 
evening hours in mere frivolity, or, if driven occasionally to have recourse to books, they 
will take up, for the sake of vulgar sensation, some silly novel, which makes no demand 
on the thinking faculty, presents no true picture of life, and, instead of adding to the 
riches of the mind, exercises a deteriorating influence. Such a result as this, in the case 
of girls of average ability and character, would, I am persuaded, under a proper educational 
system, be the exception and not the rule. I am afraid that at present it is as often the 
rule as the exception. 

As an illustration of the evil which I am endeavouring to describe, I will take a 
school, which is not by any means of the poorest class, and which is conducted by a master 
of much more than ordinary ability and zeal. On the 11th of June 1868, there were on 
the roll of the Grammar School at Picton, 26 -boys and 32 girls, all studying Latin. A 
considerable number of the girls were young ladies, whose school education must have been 
near its close—young ladies sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen years of age; some of them 
perhaps even older. The boys, with one exception, were a good deal younger. Once a 
week, the Grammar School pupils and the two upper divisions of the Common School, 
which is united with the Grammar School, under the Principalship of the Grammar School 
Master, are brought together for the purpose of reading passages in English, which have 
been previously selected and studied. I mention this to show that the study of English 
is not neglected in Picton ; the truth being that more attention is paid to English in that 
village than in most other localities which I have visited. The weekly English recitations 
to which I have referred are fitted to be very beneficial. I had an opportunity of witness- 
ing one of them, and was amused with the spirit which some junior boys, in particular, 
threw into a simple dialogue which they rendered in character. The manifest interest 
which the little fellows took in the exercise was a proof, if I had needed any proof, of the 
charm with which lessons in Knglish may be invested under a master who understands his 
business. But the point to which I wish to come is, that, in spite of the measure of atten- 
tion paid to English in Picton, and notwithstanding the ability of the Principal of the 
school, the incapacity of the pupils to interpret any English sentences presenting a shadow 
of difficulty was strikingly exhibited. For instance, one of the pieces recited in my hear- 
ing was the poem of Mrs. Hemans, entitled “‘The Graves of a Household.” The whole 
thought and sentiment of the poem lie in the last two lines :— 


“* Alas for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, O earth!” 


The idea that human affection wéuld be a poor thing if man’s existence and love were 
limited to the present life is not so profound, nor is it expressed by Mrs. Hemans in so 
abstruse a manner as that properly educated girls—sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen years 
of age—should have any difficulty in comprehending it ; and yet it was comprehended by 
not one girl in the Picton School. Not one of the intelligent young ladies present—and 
when I say intelligent, 1 am speaking without the slightest 1rony—could tell to what the 
pronoun “thou” refers. The master called up in succession about half-a-dozen of those 
whom he considered most likely to be able to solve the problem, but they all failed. 
Several of them expressed the opinion that “thou” refers to “love.” I asked them—Did 
Mrs. Hemans mean to say, 
Alas for love, if love were all? 


They saw that this was nonsense ; but even then they were unable to point out the refer- 
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ence of the pronoun, or to give any indication of the meaning of the lines. Another piece 
recited was Eliza Cook’s poem on “An Old Arm Chair,” in which the line occurs, 


** Say it is folly, and deem me weak.” 


Not a boy in the school, except one, who (I believe) had been a Common School teacher, 
knew the meaning of the word deem. This may seem to you incredible. It would have 
seemed incredible to me a short time ago. But I have discovered that a deep and wide- 
spread ignorance of the signification of English words prevails among even the advanced 
pupils in many of our Grammar Schools. I have met with grown girls who, after read- 
ing Mrs. Sigourney’s stanzas on the “ Coral Insects,” 

“Who build in the tossing and treacherous main,” 


could not tell me what the main is. It was by no means uncommon to find grown girls 
who had only partially correct conceptions of the force of the epithet treacherous applied 
to the main. Comparatively few Grammar School pupils have been able to explain to me 
the term circumscribed in Gray’s Elegy— 
** Nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ;” 
and still fewer to attach any idea to the phrase loose revolving in Thomson’s description of 


a snow-storm— 
‘*In his own loose revolving fields the swain 
Disastered stands.” 

I was informed by one Grammar School pupil that a swain is a species of bird; and a 
considerable number of the young ladies whom I had the privilege of examining considered 
the term to be synonymous with lover, though they were rather in the dark as to what the 
lover could be about, when he was standing disastered in his own loose revolving fields. 

The ignorance of their own language, manifested by the pupils of our Provincial 
Schools, enables me to understand what earnest writers on education are beginning to 
discover and to proclaim regarding the state of things in other countries. The following 
passage from a lecture on English in Schools, by Professor Seeley, while it may serve as a 
confirmation of what I have been saying, will show how very serious, in the estimation of 
that distinguished scholar, is the defect I have endeavoured to describe. Professor Seeley’s 
incidental allusion to Latin and Greek is worthy of notice in passing, particularly by those 
who are accustomed to assume that the best way of becoming acquainted with the English 
language is wholly to neglect the study of it for the sake of the ancient classical tongues. 
“T think that an exact knowledge of the meanings of English words is not very common 
even among highly educated people, which is natural enough, since their attention has 
been so much diverted to Latin and Greek ones. But the ignorance in this department 
of the class I have most in view, those who leave school at fourteen or sixteen, is deplor- 
able. It is far more than a mere want of precision in the notions attached to words. It 
is far more also than a mere ignorance of uncommon and philosophical words. There is a 
large class of words in the language, originally perhaps philosophical but which have passed 
so completely into the common parlance of well-educated people, that they cannot now be 
called philosophical, but which remain to the class I speak of perfectly obscure. The con- 
sequence is that such people, in reading not merely abstruse books, but books in the 
smallest degree speculative or generalizing, constantly mistake the meaning of what they 
read. It is not that they understand their author imperfectly ; they totally misunderstand 
him, and suppose him to say something which he does not say. It is no wonder that such 
persons have no turn for reading; in fact, it is scarcely to be wished that they should. 
But all this is plainly owing to the fact that they have never been taught English.” 


Ill. Eneuish High ScHOOLS NEEDED. 


It has been shown, that, for the great majority of the pupils who crowd our Gram- 
mar Schools, the study of Latin is unsuitable ; and also, that as a rule, the advanced 
pupils, male and female, in our public schools, fail to receive a decent English education : 
—for I will call no English education decent, which dismisses grown boys and girls from 
school unable to read ordinary English authors intelligently. It follows, that to bring our 
educational system into a right condition, it is not enough that an end be put to the un- 
necessary study of Latin; a thorough reformation must at the same time be made in the 
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teaching of English. In fact, the evils which have grown to a head in our Grammar 


Schools, appear to indicate that the time has arrived for the organization of a different 
sort of schools from either the Grammar Schools or the existing Common Schools. 

Children under thirteen years of age, who do not mean to take a classical course of 
study, have no educational wants which ‘the Common Schools, properly conducted, are not 
fitted to supply. For children of thirteen and upwards, who have already obtained such 
an education as may be got in good Common Schools, it would, I think, be well to estab- 
lish English High Schools :—a ‘designation which I borrow from the United States, though 
unfortunately I have only a very vague idea of what the High Schools in the United 
States are. 

- I consider it essential, that in the admission of pupils to the High Schools, both age 
and attainments should be taken into account, in order, on the one hand, that these 
schools should not be flooded with small boys and girls, for whom the Common Schools 
are perfectly adapted, and on the other, that large boys and girls who have been imatten- 
tive or ill-behayed in the Common Schools should not become a burden on the High 
Schools, in whose business they are unfit to take part. Children, to be eligible to the 
High Schools, should be able to read with fluency, and to parse and analyse all sentences. 
of an ordinary kind. It is surely not too much to expect such work as this from the 
Common Schools, and to require that children not meaning to study Latin, should remain 
in the Common Schools till they can do it. Those pupils for whom no higher education 
is desired, or whose circumstances in life compel them to leave school before they can at- 
tain to any thing higher, need never pass beyond the Common Schools. 

1. Study of the select works of good English Authors.—It being assumed that such exer- 
cises as parsing and the analysis of sentences have been properly and fully attended to in 
the Common Schools, the pupil, on entering the High School, should proceed to the study 
of select works of good English authors ; the object contemplated being not technical 
grammatical practice, but a mastery of the meanin g of the writer, and, as far as possible, 
an entering into his spirit. 

Of course, boys or girls of thirteen, even though they may have been well trained 
in the Common Schools, will be unable to read intelligently the more profound Eng- 
lish authors. It will therefore be necessary, in the High Schools, to commence with 
easy and interesting books, of an objective character; and to pass gradually to what is 
more difficult. Here again I may quote from Professor Seeley. ‘The selection of the 
series of writers to be read in the classes is an important question. I should like to see 
it differing in different schools, but constant in some main features. You would naturally 
begin with what is most attractive to young boys, such as Macaulay’s “Lays,” Kingsley’s 
“Heroes,” Scott’s ““Poemsand Tales of a Grandfather.” You would put at the end of the course 
the older poets and the philosophical writers, but I should like to see introduced every 
where, about the middle of the course, Plutarch’s Lives, inthe translation, Pope’s Thad, and 
Worsley’s Odyssey. I will undertake to say that the reading of these three books would 
more than counterbalance all that the boys might lose in the knowledge of antiquity by 
giving up the classics.” 

2. Structure of sentences; Allusions; Figurative Representations ; Signification of Words.— 


As the pupil is now mainly concerned about what may be termed the literary content of 


the works with which he is engaged, nothing should be overlooked that can contribute to 
his perfect apprehension of the meaning of what he reads. Where peculiarities of con- 
struction present themselves, they should be cleared up, though it ought not to be neces- 
sary in ordinary cases to waste time on mere matters of syntax. Historical, biographical 
and mythological allusions should be mastered. In reading, for instance, the well-known 


address to an Egyptian Mummy, a pupil should not be allowed to swallow the Memnon-. 
jum, making no bones, any more than, in the High School of Edinburgh, or in one of” 


our good Grammar Schools, a boy whose lesson was the Ode of Horace, “‘ Ze maris e 
terrae, &c.,” would be permitted to escape without knowing anything about Panthoides, 


Care should be taken that facts and principles are laid hold of. Similes should be explained ;. 


metaphors unfolded. Above all, a rigid account should be required of the meanings of words. 
This part of the exercises of the literary classes might easily, in the hands of a teacher, who 
was ambitious to excel, and who did not grudge the labour without which excellence is un- 
attainable, be invested with great variety and interest. Books like Trench’s “English past. 
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and present,” and Trench’s “Study of words,” furnish a mine of materials, which a teacher 
might with advantage use, to make his examinations on words delightful and instructive. 

3. Trains of Argument; Education of the Discursive Faculties ; Elements of Format 
Logic.—It would of course be a part of the business of the pupils in the High Schools to 
master the trains of reasoning occurring in the works which they studied. Recently, a 
lady who, after spending some years at what was considered a good private school in 
Canada, had gone to a school in the United States, gave me a suggestive account of one 
of her first experiences in this latter school. The class in which she was placed was study- 
ing one of Dr. Paley’s works—either his “Natural Theology,” or his “Evidences of Christian- 
ity.” She had not become familiar with the manner of conducting the class, when she was 
startled by the teacher calling on her to state “the next step in the argument.” It was 
as if a thunderbolt had fallen at her feet. She had never previously been made to under- 
stand that it was necessary to attend to the arguments contained in books. Now why 
should not the boys and girls in our Canadian schools, as well as those in the United 
States, be trained to comprehend an argument and to estimate its value ? 

I confess that I do not see why we might not, with a view to the full development of 
the discursive faculties of the advanced pupils in the High Schools, go even farther than 
{ have yet indicated, and give a place in our curriculum to the elements of Formal Logic. 
The name of Formal Logic may perhaps appear terrible—monstrum horrendum, informe— 
but from considerable experience as a teacher, I can state positively that the fundamental 
principles of the science can easily be mastered, even by pupils who have had little previous 
mental discipline, and that they admit of being made very interesting. Suppose, then, a 
passage containing an argument on some important topic to occur in the ordinary course 
of reading. What I would suggest is, that the pupil, after stating in a free and natural 
manner the outline of the reasoning, might be required to throw the argument into 
syllogistic form. Such an exercise, occasionally (it need not be very frequently) performed, 
would give precision and vigour and facility to the movements of the understanding. 

4. The minds of the Pupils brought into contact with Truth and Beauty—The quicken- 
ing contact with truth and beauty, into which the pupils in the High Schools would have 
their minds brought in studying the works of good English authors, is a circumstance of 
unspeakable importance. Suppose that an ingenuous girl were to read even a single poem 
like Milton’s “L’Allegro,” under the direction of a teacher competent to guide her toa 
thorough appreciation of such a work, and that the poet’s general conception, and the 
wonderfully felicitous musical details in which it is developed, were to enter into her 
imagination, so that the whole should live there, and become in her experience “a joy 
for ever,” can it be doubted that this would be worth all the Latin, ten times over, which 
most girls learn in our Grammar Schools? Why should children not have their intellec- 
tual natures nourished and enriched through familiarity with exquisite thoughts and 
images, instead of being starved on lessons about trifling or common place matters? When 
all human passions and affections, as delineated by writers who have remained faithful to 
nature—when the varieties of human life, actions and their tendencies, the immortal re- 
presentations that literary genius has bequeathed to the world, the analogies that poets 
love to trace, can be set before the pupils in our schools, why should we answer all their 
conscious and unconscious aspirations after what Matthew Arnold calls light and sweetness, 
by informing them that Caius dwelt for two whole years at Rome, or, that the rule in 
Latin is to put the direct object of an active transitive verb in the accusative case ? 

5. English Composition With the reading and intelligent and (as far as possible) ap- 
preciative study of good English authors, the theory and practice of English composition 
would naturally be associated. This branch should receive a large measure of attention. 
At present it is greatly neglected, and it would be strange if the case were otherwise ; for 
the children in our schools obtain, under existing circumstances, only a wretchedly scanty 
stock of ideas; they come into the possession of little real knowledge ; and it is of no use 
trying to instruct children how to say a thing, when they have nothing to say. 


IV. Way IN WHICH MORALITY MIGHT BE TAUGHT IN THE ENGLISH HicH SCHOOLS. 


Let me now proceed to show how the principles of morality might be taught in the 
High Schools. | 
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I mentioned, in my report for 1865, that a friend, who takes a deep and enlightened 
interest in education, had expressed to me the opinion that the want of any adequate pro- 
vision for teaching morality is one of the main defects of our school system. The same 
thing is felt by earnest men in regard to the schools in England. The following passage, 
from a lecture by Professor Huxley on a liberal education, is to the point. He is criticis- 
ing the education given in the primary schools of England :—“ Let us consider what a 
child thus educated knows, and what it does not know. Begin with the most important 
topic of all—morality, as the guide of conduct. The child knows well enough that some 
acts meet with approbation, and some with disapprobation. But it has never heard that 
there lies in the nature of things a reason for every moral law, as cogent and as well de- 
fined as that which underlies every physical law, that stealing and lying are just as certain 
to be followed by evil consequences as putting your hand into the fire, or jumping out of 
agarret window. Again, though the scholar may have been made acquainted, in dog- 
matic fashion, with the broad laws of morality, he has had no training in the application 
of those laws to the difficult problems which result from the complex conditions of modern 
civilization. Would it not be very hard to expect any one to solve a problem in conic 
sections, who had merely been taught the axioms and definitions of mathematical science ?” 

No person can doubt that Professor Huxley is right in pronouncing morality to be 
the most important of all the branches of a liberal education. In this Province of Ontario, 
the Council of Public Instruction have made Christian morals a part of the programme of 
the Grammar Schools. But I suspect that the subject, while honoured with a place in 
the programme, receives scarcely any farther attention. Of course, good teachers do not 
neglect to discourage every manifestation of vice. They are anxious, in a general way, to 
preserve a good moral tone in their schools. But my impression is, that little, if any, 
systematic instruction in morals is given in our Public Schools beyond the inculcation, 
“in dogmatic fashion,” of the most fundamental ethical precepts. The fact is, that to 
teach morality in schools in an efficient manner is extremely difficult. I do not think that 
classes, specially devoted to lectures or examinations on moral subjects, are desirable. It 
seems to me that the best means of making our schools fields of moral as well as of intel- 
lectual education, is for teachers to avail themselves of the opportunities of conveying 
moral lessons that may occur in the course of the ordinary English studies with which the 
pupils are engaged. 

I may illustrate what I mean by referring to a visit which I lately paid to one of our 
Grammar Schools, in which a class of grown girls read in my hearing’a passage from 
“The Merchant of Venice,” containing Portia’s famous speech :— 

“‘'The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ;” 
and so on. When a few lines had been read, I asked one of the girls to close her book 
fora moment. She did so. Now tell me (I said) what Shakespeare means when he says 
that the quality of mercy is twice blessed? Where is the double blessing of mercy ? 
Though the sound of the poet’s words had scarcely died out of her ears, she could not 
answer my question. SolI said to her again: If you were waiting by the sick-bed of a 
friend, showing that friend a great deal of kind attention, giving up amusements and in 
other ways sacrificing your own pleasure for your friend’s sake, your labour of love would 
be a blessing to your friend, would it not? “It would.” Would it be a blessing to any 
body else? She answered, in a subdued voice, which told me how she felt the influence 
of one of the grandest of all moral principles coming like a revelation over her spirit, T'o 
myself. Now, here was a lesson in practical Christian Ethics, given incidentally, in no dry 
dogmatic fashion, but in connection with words of such singular sweetness that they can 
scarcely be read intelligently without entering into the soul, and becoming part of its 
convictions for ever. Why should such lessons not be a regular feature of the classes of 
‘English literature in our schools ? 

A teacher, anxious to form his pupils to a good moral character, would, if he pursued 
the system of which I am speaking, have ample opportunities not only of bringing the 
broad laws of morality under their notice, but also of exhibiting those laws in their bear- 
ing on many of the actual circumstances of life. The instance to which | have referred, 
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simple as it is, shows this. Nor would a good teacher have the slightest difficulty in 
making children feel most impressively, from passages that would incidentally be met with 
in the authors studied, that moral laws, according as they are observed or violated, have 
their consequences as unvaryingly and inevitably as physical laws. Whether this moral 
training could be carried far enough to enable the scholars to apprehend clearly the solu- 
tion of any of what Huxley terms “the difficult problems which result from the complex 
conditions of modern civilization,” would depend on circumstances. The example, which 
Huxley himself gives of the problems referred to, is that of a workman who has to bear 
hard labour and perhaps privation, while he sees others rolling in wealth, and feeding their 
dogs with what would keep his children from starvation. ‘Would it not be well,” it is 
asked, “to have helped that man to calm the natural promptings of discontent, by showing 
him, in his youth, the necessary connection of the moral law which prohibits stealing with 
the stability of society—by proving to him, once for all, that it is better for bis own 
people, better for himself, better for future generations, that he starve than steal?” J am 
persuaded that a good teacher, with pupils of average capacity and sufficient years, would 
find a problem like this by no means too hard for them, and that the occasional discussion 
of such problems is fitted to be extremely beneficial. But whether such questions be often 
taken up or not, the great point for which I am contending remains unaffected, that the 
ethical instruction given in a school, be it profound or otherwise, can best be given—given 
most naturally, most impressively, and with the greatest likelihood of abiding effect—in 
connection with the study, by the pupils, of the works of good English authors. 


VY. PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The course of instruction in the English language and literature which I have attemp- 
ted to sketch, ought, as far as possible, to be associated in the High Schools with lessons 
in physical science. Each of the great parties into which the educational world is divided 
—those who demand that education should be literary, and those who demand that it 
should be scientific—appears to be right in what it contends for, and wrong only in loving 
and seeking to exalt its own favourite unduly. If boys and girls ought not to be dismissed 
from our most advanced schools ignorant of their own language and literature, it seems 
equally obvious that they ought not to be dismissed from our most advanced schools 
ignorant of the laws of the world in which their lives are to be spent—tlaws, an acquaint- 
ance with which may not only contribute materially to their physical welfare, and to that 
of their families, but may at the same time prove a lasting source of rational enjoyment. 

I have said that this seems obvious. Yet some very distinguished authorities have 
taken a different view. Not only is it the case that science has till lately been almost en- 
tirely shut out from the great English schools, but men of the highest position are not 
wanting who think that its exclusion is wise and right. The following extracts from Dr. 
Moberly’s evidence before the Commission on Public Schools in England, I copy from a 
lecture on Education by Mr. Joseph Payne :—‘“In a school like this (Winchester), I con- 
sider instruction in physical science, in the way in which we can give it, to be worthless. 
A scientific fact is a fact which produces nothing in a boy’s mind. It leads to nothing. 
It does not germinate. It is a perfectly unfruitful fact. These things give no power 
whatever.” May I ask your attention to the limitation under which instruction in physical 
science is here pronounced worthless—in the way in which we can give it? I am not only 
willing to admit, but I feel strongly, that instruction in science, to be of value, must be 
given in a certain way; and if it could not be given in a way widely different from 
that in which it is often given in schools, different from that in which alone Dr. Moberly 
appears to have thought that it could be given in Winchester, I should not be very 
anxious to vindicate for science a place in our programme of High School studies. To 
make pupils commit physical facts to memory from a book, or (more frightful still) to set 
them to solve questions mechanically from formule, the mode of investigating which 
they do not know, and whose meaning, perhaps, they have never grasped, may be 
looked upon by some persons as scientific teaching ; but it is not merely useless in an 
educational point of view; it is positively hurtful. Even supposing the method pursued 
by a teacher to be not quite so irrational, yet were he merely to announce physical laws, 
and to perform an experiment or two illustrative of these, his instructions, though I should 
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not call them worthless, would not have very high educational value. I fancy that this is 
the sort of instruction which Dr. Moberly was contemplating, when he spoke of scientific 
facts as leading to nothing, not germinating, remaining unfruitful, giving no power. But 
why should science not be taught in a different fashion? Iam persuaded that though 
anything like a large or extended course of instruction in science must for many years to 
come be beyond our reach, it is possible for us, even now, to inaugurate a system of scien- 
tific lessons that shall secure to the scholars—of course in comparative measure—the most 
essential advantages to be reaped from a full scientific curriculum. 

Apart from the value of the facts which it communicates, what are the special benefits 
of scientific instruction, and the conditions necessary in order that these may be realized ? 
In the first place, scientific lessons train to habits of observation; and the condition neces- 
sary to secure this advantage is that the phenomena under consideration be made matter of 
intelligent personal observation by the pupils. It is not enough to tell children that such 
and such phenomena exist ; they must have the phenomena set before their eyes, and must 
be stimulated to take note for themselves of their character and relations. In the second 
place, scientific instruction gives practical familiarity with the universal method of disco- 
vering truth. Not merely physical truth, but all truth that is not immediately given to 
the consciousness, is discovered by induction. It is of immense importance, therefore, 
that children should be disciplined at as early a period as possible into familiarity with 
the inductive process ; and the condition of such discipline being received in connection 
with lessons in physical science is that the lessons be actual exercises in induction. The 
teacher must not lift’his pupils at once into a position where a particular law that he may 
wish to unfold to them—the law exhibiting what ancient philosophy used to call the One 
in the Many—is discovered. He must make the pupil climb to the law, through all the 
requisite steps, by the use of his own eyes and hands. In other words, he must render 
the pupil a discoverer, by causing him to go through the entire process, not of observation 
merely, but of thought likewise, through which the philosopher passed by whom the 
generalization under consideration was first made. 

1. The method then to be followed, in order to secure the advantages of scientific 
instruction, seems plain. Our pupils are to philosophize. But they are philosophers at 
the starting point of mvestigation. Now, in the actual history of discovery, what does 
inquiry start from? From some fact that is noticed, and that strikes the mind as strange. 
Plato tells us that wonder is the affection of a philosopher. Iris (as he more poetically 
puts it) is the daughter of Thaumas. The first step, therefore, is to stimulate the feeling 
of wonder in the children. Let the teacher take a barometer, for example, and show 
them how the column of mercury is sustained, and also how the height at which it stands 
varies, within narrow limits, from day to day. They will be astonished, and the question 
will be—What is the cause of this? Or let him show them Roberval’s balance in com- 
parison with an ordinary lever, and ask them to note how, when equilibrium has been 
established, the place of application of the power can apparently be shifted, the weight 
remaining unmoved, without affecting the equilibrium, while in levers of the ordinary kind 
the equilibrium would be at once destroyed by moving the power. Such a phenomenon 
will be felt to be surprising, and again the question will be—What is its cause ? 

2. The sentiment of philosophic curiosity being awakened, what next? We have 
seen that it would be a grand mistake for the teacher to proceed to communicate to his 
pupils the information they have been led to crave. They must find out for themselves 
the truth of which they are in search. A single physical law which they discover is, in 
an educational point of view, worth a thousand of which they are told. But in what way 
can a child make discoveries? He must scrutinize with the utmost care the phenomenon 
of which the explanation is sought. He has already observed it in a loose and general 
way. He must examine it narrowly, overlooking no circumstance, in the whole multipli- 
city of facts present in the phenomenon, which can by any possibility form part of the 
cause. He must notice, for instance, in the case of the barometer, that the fluid used is 
mercury ; that it is in a glass tube of'a certain diameter ; that one end of the tube is open 
and exposed to the air while the other is closed ; that at the closed end of the tube, there 
is a space from which the air has been excluded, and so on. 
| 3. But suppose the circumstances of a phenomenon to have been fully and accurately 
observed. Do all of these equally constitute part of the cause of which we are in search ? 
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Take, for example, the diameter of the tube. The child can be made to see whether the 
effect varies when tubes of different diameters are employed, and can draw his own con-’ 
clusion. Is the existence of a vacuum at the closed end of the tube a material circum- 
stance? Let the child take note of what happens when mercury is poured into a bent 
tube from the closed end of which the air has not been excluded, and draw his own con- 
clusion. Is the exposure of the surface of the mercury in the open end of the tube to the 
influence of the air necessary? Put the tube under the receiver of an air-pump and ex- 
haust the receiver, and make the child draw his own conclusion from the gradual sinking 
of the mercury in the barometer as the successive strokes of the piston are made. I need 
not carry these details farther. My aim, of course, is not to exhibit proof for the fact that 
the barometric column is sustained by atmospheric pressure, but merely to furnish hints of 
the method which a teacher should pursue in seeking to bring his pupils to an acquaint- 
ance with such laws. In brief, let the pupils be told nothing, but let them be induced 
and guided to reason out the result for themselves. It is absurd to say that lessons in 
science, thus conducted, can be without power, or that they can fail—as Dr. Moberly 
thinks that the scientific facts which a boy learns in school are in danger of doing—to 
germinate. I quite understand that cart-loads of so-called useful knowledge may be sho- 
velled into a boy’s mind without germinating. For why? What has been shovelled into 
the boy is not scientifically known. He has been put in possession of generalizations, but 
he has not generalized. The facts which have been given to him prove unfruitful, because 
they have grown from no root. They are without power, because without relation to any 
mental habit. But let science be taught in the manner that I have described, and what 
better training for the observing faculties can be imagined? What better means can be 
pointed out, of imparting to children a practical familiarity with that iductive process, 
which they are to be employing in every future act in which they may attempt to get 
hold of any truth that lies out of the sphere of immediate consciousness ? 

To secure the essential benefits of scientific instruction, as these have been set forth, 
it is obviously not at all requisite that an extensive scientific curriculum be gone over. 
Practical teachers smile at the mention of the range of subjects in which learned men some- 
times think that children can be fully indoctrinated in a year or two. Mr. Payne, in the 
lecture above referred to, gives a curriculum of study for boys and girls between the ages 
of seven and fourteen, drawn up by Jeremy Bentham, and including in the two lowest of 
its five stages the following among other subjects :—Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, Mechan- 
ics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, Chemistry, Meteorology, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Galvanism, Archeology, Statistics. Not only are such schemes 
visionary, but (what it is of more consequence to remark,) they are, for the fundamental 
purposes of education, unnecessary. The grand educational advantages of scientific in- 
struction may in comparative measure be secured by a system of brief lessons on very 
limited portions of the field of science, provided that the pupils be made to go through a 
process of strict philosophising within the range to which their efforts are directed. My 
opinion is, that no attempt should be made to teach physical science on an extensive scale 
in our High Schools ; that nothing like even a general sketch of any particular science 
should be aimed at ; but that the attention of the pupils should be turned merely to prom- 
inent out-standing points in a few of the sciences, and that their ambition should be to 
achieve a strictly philosophical conquest of these. For instance, the whole course of in- 
_ struction in Pneumatics might be, the doctrine of the Barometer, of the syphon, and of 
the force-pump ; in hydrostatics, the principles necessary for the explanation of Bramah’s 
Press, and the laws of. floating bodies; and so on. Thus, in a brief space of time, the 
pupil might obtain, not a vague and uncertain glimpse, but a rigid knowledge, of limited 
portions of a variety of fields in the domain of science, and be prepared for prosecuting 
future researches in any of these fields to which the circumstances of his life or the bent 
of his genius might incline him. 


VI. CommMoN SCHOOLS. 


It is not necessary for me to refer to other studies that would naturally be pursued in 
the High Schools—such as History, Mathematics, and French. I have limited myself to 
the English language and Literature, and to physical science, because these branches are 
at once the most essential and the most commonly neglected. 
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The establishment—either through a development of our Common School system, or 
‘through a modification of our Grammar School system, or partly in the one way and part- 
ly in the other—of High Schools in which the English language and literature and physical 
science should be taught on the plan described, and in which other branches should receive 
the attention to which they are entitled, would be one of the greatest services that could 
be rendered to the Province. It would be an immediate inestimable boon to thousands 
of families, and would be certain to lead ultimately to great social results. Teachers and 
School Trustees, to whom I have made known my views, have almost invariably approved 
of them very warmly ; and only two difficulties have been suggested, namely, that the 
Common Schools are not generally conducted in such a manner as to prepare pupils for 
entering on the work of the High Schools, and that the instructions given in the Normal 
School are not such as to qualify the teachers sent forth from that institution for taking 
charge of High Schools. 

The former of these objections is not without force. I am sure that you will not 
misunderstand me, nor fancy that I wish to carp at our Common School system. All 
competent judges agree that the system is admirable. But, as might be expected in a 
country like ours, its working is In many respects unsatisfactory.. It appears to be my 
duty not to throw a veil over the defects of our Common Schools, but to present matters 
in a true light, in order that steps may be taken to remove as far as possible the evils that 
exist, and to lay a solid basis for the superstructure of advanced English education, which 
I think that we should now attempt to raise. 

A. Superior limit of the attainments reached in the best Common Schools.—No Common 
School, among those which I have had an opportunity of carefully inspecting, has on the 
whole given me greater satisfaction than the one at Sarnia, of which Mr. Bremner is 
Principal. A description of the state of things there may serve the purpose, therefore, of 
marking the superior limit (to use a happy phrase borrowed from mathematicians by Mr. 
John S. Mill.) of the attamments reached in the best Common Schools. 

One secret of the success of the Common Schools in Sarnia is the system of grading 
that prevails. There are two primary ward schools and a central school. When the 
pupils in the ward schools have reached a certain point, they are promoted on examina- 
tion to the lowest room in the central school; and on the same principle promotion takes 
place from one room in the central school to the room above, till the pupils at length 
reach the room of the Head Master. On the Head Master’s roll, at the date of my visit, 
there were 39 pupils, of whom 37 (23 boys and 14 girls) were present. The average 
number on his roll during the year is about 45. These pupils are in two divisions, which 
differ only in this, that the senior division receives lessons in British, Canadian and 
General History, which the junior does not. A considerable number of the pupils in Mr: 
Bremner’s room appeared to be as much as fourteen years of age, some of them above 
that. Last year he had 18 pupils above sixteen years of age. There was probably not 
one of the pupils present on the occasion of my visit, who was not qualified to pass the 
entrance examination for the Grammar School; and, in the great majority of Union 
Schools, they would undoubtedly have been all herded into the Grammar School. In 
passing through the two divisions of Mr. Bremner’s room, the pupils are expected to carry 
forward their studies in English Grammar, so as to be able to analyze and parse any sen- 
tence, whether simple or complex, that does not present exceptional difficulties. My im- 
pression is that this work is to a very considerable extent done truly and well. In the 
department of the English language and literature, no higher work than this is done in 
Sarnia; and I suspect that there are few Common Schools in the Province that go beyond 
this point. 

B. Low state of many of the Common Schools.—I have indicated what may be regarded 
as the superior limit of Common School education in Ontario. Let me next shew you 
how far beneath this limit multitudes of schools, not in new and thinly peopled districts, 
but in large villages and towns, are sunk. 

1. The school system in Guelph consists of three primary schools for young children ; 
a fourth primary, in connection with a senior school, for girls; and a fifth primary, in 
connection with a senior school, for boys. When I was in Guelph on the 23rd of January,, 
1868, my time did not permit me to visit the senior school for girls; but I inspected the 
senior school for boys. The school room—which contains all the space furnished for 
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advanced Common School education for boys in Guelph, a town of 6,000 inhabitants—is 
about 29 feet by 24. It is provided with seats for 54 pupils, but the number of seats is 
too large for the size of the room. At the date of my visit, Mr. Hutton, the Master of 
the senior school, who appeared to be an excellent teacher, had 56 pupils on his roll. Of 
this state of things, what was the result? First, the room was so crowded that the air 
became in a few minutes impure. Next, no proper grading of the schools in the town 
can be carried out. The boys, who ought to be promoted from time to time from the 
primary schools to the senior school, in many cases can not be promoted, because there is 
not room for them in the senior school. Still farther, no large or even moderately sized 
class has due space for standing at the recitation of lessons. And finally, with respect to 
the attainments of the pupils, it is enough to say that scarcely any of the twenty-three 
boys, who formed the highest class, could parse with a fair measure of accuracy the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ John is a very good boy.” 

2. I paid a brief visit to two of the Common Schools in Cobourg in the early part of 
February 1868. The first was described to me as No. 2. On the roll were 52 pupils (47 
boys and 5 girls), most of them very young. Not more than five of those present were 
thirteen years of age. There was no fifth class.) The master had never had a fifth class. 
Only about ten children were in the fourth class. The two most advanced boys present 
when I entered the school were called up for examination in English Grammar. Both 
made an extremely poor appearance. One other boy, however, who came upon the scene 
before I left, and whom the master joyfully hailed as his crack scholar, passed a very 
satisfactory examination. The master, whom I do not blame in the least, appeared to 
understand distinctly the origo mah. It appears that the schools in the town are not. 
graded. In each school, pupils of all ranks are taught. Moreover, it is alleged that 
pupils are constantly passing from school to school. The school-houses are not good. 
The other school which I visited was described to me as No. 6. On the roll, 70 girls. 
Average attendance about 62. The teacher, an intelligent young lady, never had a fifth 
class. Only one of the girls present could parse a very simple English sentence with any 
measure of accuracy. I was informed that these schools were not below the level of the 
other Common Schools in Cobourg. 

3. On the 4th of February 1868, I visited the Union School at Bowmanville. The 
highest division of boys in the Common School comprised those reading the fourth and 
fifth books. ‘The room in which they met was greatly overcrowded. It contained seats 
for 58 pupils. .There were 67 on the roll, so that, in order that each boy might have a 
seat, it was necessary that nine should be absent every day. I asked the teacher, who 
had only recently been appointed to his office, and who, therefore, was not responsible for 
the state of the school, to call up about a dozen of his best boys for examination in Eng- 
lish Grammar. He gave them the sentence to parse—‘“ Gold and silver are precious. 
metals.” Only one boy in the class understood distinctly why are is plural. ‘This was 
the only boy who could parse with anything like accuracy the sentence—“ John is a very 
good boy.” The average age of the pupils examined was probably between thirteen and 
fourteen. 

4, About the middle of September 1867, I visited the Common School, No. 1, in 
Belleville, taught by Mr. Macown, a gentleman of high intelligence, and unusually accom- 
plished (I believe) in Natural History. He is a superior teacher, and I think it likely 


. that his school is at least up to the mark of the other Common Schools in the town. 


There is no general grading of the’ schools in Belleville. The school, No. 1, is attended 
by pupils of all sorts, and the whole task of instructing them devolves on Mr. Macown, 
with a female assistant, to whom the younger pupils are assigned. For the month of 
August, the average attendance in Mr. Macown’s room was 81. The number of names 
on the roll for the month was 118. |The oldest pupils present when I visited the school. 


_ were about thirteen years of age. There were not many so old. Mr. Macown rarely has 


pupils above that age. In winter, he may occasionally have four or five as high as six- 
teen ; and in order to be able to give such pupils the instructions they need, he has fre- 
quently been obliged, from the press of work lying on him, to ask them to wait on him 
for lessons after the regular hours of teaching. As regards educational results, I simply 
remark that not more than five or six of the pupils present when I inspected the school 
could parse easy sentences, such as, “John is an exceedingly good boy.” 
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C. Causes of the low Educational State of so many of the Convmon Schools—The miserable 
state of so many of the Common Schools may be mainly traced to three causes, or (as 
they might be called) orders of causes. 

1. The first is the folly or indifference of School Trustees, or of the inhabitants of 

particular school districts. Let no adequate school accommodations be provided ; do not 
grade the schools ; throw upon a single teacher the responsibility of conducting the edu- 
cation of very large classes of pupils in all stages of progress ; and what consequences .can 
be expected? Look to Cobourg, as compared with Sarnia, for an answer. In Sarnia the 
school buildings are excellent, while in Cobourg they are wretched. In Sarnia, the 
schools are well graded, while in Cobourg there is not a pretence of grading. In Sarnia, 
each teacher has under his care a sufficient number of pupils who are all nearly in the 
same stage of their studies, while in Cobourg each teacher teaches every thing. It would 
be nothing short of a miracle, if educational fruits, similar to those which are produced in 
the one place, were met with in the other. The details of the Common School system 
have been arranged in Sarnia by men of wisdom, who had the interests of their children 
and of society at heart. They appear to have been arranged in Cobourg by men who 
were either out of their senses, or who did not really want the Common Schools to pros- 
per. 
. 2. A second cause of the low state of many of the Common Schools is the defective 
method of teaching which in several respects prevails. Ido not refer to what may be 
called accidental instances of incapacity on the part of individual teachers, for such in- 
stances would occur under any public system ; but I have in view faulty general methods. 
I will mention two of these. 

The first is, a neglect on the teacher’s part to ascertain whether his scholars under- 
stand what they read. I have shown you in a previous part of my report what this ends 
in—the dismissal of grown boys and girls from the Grammar Schools, and from the most 
advanced classes in the Common Schools, unable to read intelligently an ordinary English 
author, and therefore, without the beginnings of a taste for the perusal of any works 
which are not fitted to gratify the appetite for vulgar sensation. Teachers often appear to 
fancy, that, because English is the language which their pupils speak, the children cannot 
fail to comprehend English words and sentences.. When I was in Goderich, in the spring 
of the present year, I visited the Common School, and requested the second master to 
allow me to hear his pupils read some lesson which they had recently read with him. He 
selected a passage. I put to him the question: are the children supposed to understand 
what they read? He answered: certainly. Well, what was the fact ? The passage read 
was about organic objects ; and not one boy or girl in the school knew whether a tree is 
organic or not. Not one knew whether an ox is organic or not. So strong is the tenden- 
cy of teachers to assume that their pupils do not require to have English words and sen- 
tences explained to them, that I have visited schools where more than ordinary precau- 
tions seem to be taken by the Head Masters to guard their subordinates against such a 
mistake, but where, nevertheless, the mistake is committed. For instance, in Oshawa, 
the Principal of the Union School informed me that it was an express and (I believe) 
written instruction to the teachers in the Common School to attend to the matter of which 
I am speaking: and yet, at my last visit to Oshawa, I found that the matter had not 
received any thing like sufficient attention. 

The second general error, which I wish to notice, is the manner of teaching English 
Grammar. Ina considerable number of Common Schools, the frightful system prevails 
of requiring children in the junior classes to learn from a book by rote answers to questions, 
such as, what is Grammar? What is Etymology? Whatis Syntax? And this is their 
initiation into the study of English Grammar! No wonder that children abhor the name 
of Grammar. No wonder that they find difficulty—as I have been told they do—in learn- 
ing Grammar. The thing is monstrous. Persons guilty of such teaching ought to be in- 
dicted for cruelty to animals. Often, when I have seen sweet little boys and girls 
tortured after this fashion, from whose eyes, amidst all the perplexity and distress which 
their incomprehensible tasks occasioned, the light of natural intelligence beamed, I have 
asked myself how it was possible that the teacher could be insensible to the fact that he 
had rational-souled creatures to deal with, and not lesson-learning machines. No lessons 
in Grammar ought to be given to children, except what they can easily and thoroughly 


understand ; nor should rules and definitions be committed to memory, till the truth of 
which the rules and definitions form the expression, has been grasped. 

| 3. The third cause of the low state of many of our Common Schools is the relation of 
the Common to the Grammar Schools. I have discussed this point so fully in my Report 
for 1866, that it is not necessary to do more than mention it now. Where Union Schools 
‘exist, the machinery of the Union is in a large number of cases so managed as to rob the 
‘Common Schools of all their higher pupils, and to leave nothing to be done in the Common 
Schools except the most elementary sort of work. Things are very much the same in some 
places where the Common and Grammar Schools are not united. In Belleville, for instance, 
though there is no Union of the Schools, influences are brought into play to drain the 
Common Schools of all advanced pupils, for the purpose of filling the Grammar School ; 
‘and I have no doubt that this is one of the circumstances, by which the comparative degra- 
dation of the Common Schools in Belleville is to be explained. 
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| Vil.—Tue NorRMAL SCHOOL. 
| 
| Taking into account, on the one hand, the low superior hmit of the attainments 
‘reached in the best Common Schools, and, on the other, the miserable character of the 
‘imstruction given in many of the Common Schools throughout the Province, two things 
‘seem plain :—first, that, without High Schools, to take children up at the point where the 
‘Common Schools leave them, our system of education must continue to be very incomplete ; 
and secondly, that as a preparation for the establishment of High Schools, reforms require 
to be made in the Common Schools. It only remains for me to refer to the important 
question of the training of teachers. 
| Dr. Sangster, the able Principal of the Normal School, and Mr. Davies, the second 
‘Master, have kindly made me acquainted with the course of instruction through which 
‘their students pass. My time, however, has not permitted me to obtain more than a very 
general insight into the trainig which teachers receive in the Normal School. In _ these 
‘circumstances, I scarcely feel in a position to offer an opinion regarding the working of 
that institution, or to lay before you any very specific suggestions as to changes which it 
“might be advisable to make. I suppose there can be no doubt that, if High Schools like 
‘those which I have described were established, it would be necessary to modify the work 
of the Normal School considerably. Teachers, who should have to perform different 
duties from what have hitherto been expected at their hands, would need a different 
training from what has hitherto been given. The instructions in English in the Normal 
School would require to be raised to a far higher level than is now aimed at. Much of 
the elementary drilling, which Normal School students at present receive, might be dis- 
pensed with. Our institution for the training of teachers ought not to be a school for 
teaching English Grammar. In the same way, I would lighten the ship of such subjects 
as the bare facts of Geography and History ; not rejecting, of course, prelections on the 
proper method of teaching Geography and History. The English Master in the Normal 
School might thus be enabled to devote a portion of his time to lessons in the English 
language and literature of a superior cast—lessons which he would have a pride in giving, 
and on which the students would feel it a privilege to wait. Such lessons would be im- 
mensely useful even to those young men and women who might only desire to qualify 
themselves for becoming Common School teachers. In the department of physical science, 
it is plain, that if the views which I have expressed in regard to the way in which science 
should be taught in the High Schools be just, the object of the prelections in the Normal 
School should not be to cram the students with a mass of facts, but to develop in them a 
philosophic habit of mind, and to make them practically understand how scientific classes 
in schools ought to be conducted. 


VIII. CoNcLusIoN. 


In closing my Report, I desire to take this opportunity of expressing to the Grammar 
School Masters throughout the Province, my deep sense of the courtesy with which they 
have invariably received my official visits. An inspector is apt to be looked upon by 
teachers as their natural enemy. He has often to do what they must find to be un- 
pleasant, and may regard as harsh. Yet I have never in a single instance experienced 
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any thing but the most gentlemanly treatment from the teachers to whom, during the last 
four years, I have stood in such delicate relations. As a class, the Grammar School 
Masters of Ontario are men of high intelligence and of earnest purpose, whose opinions on 
all questions connected with education are entitled to creat respect, and whose labours in 
a difficult and most important field of duty should Gf I may descend to so sublunary a 
matter) be rewarded with more liberal salaries than Grammar School Masters commonly 
receive. | 
I wish also to be allowed to express my very warm gratitude for the uniform kind- 
ness and consideration which, during my connection with the Department of Education, I 
have met with from you as Chief ‘Superintendent. Your generous appreciation of my 
services has encouraged me in my efforts to discharge my duty to your satisfaction. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed), GH@RGE PAXTON YOUNG. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ONTARIO. 


ACT'S 


OF THE 


CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT 


EXPLAINED AND VINDICATED. 


“‘ Error may travel far, while truth is putting on its boots.” —An eminent Statesman. 
‘Tt is individual character that constitutes progress.-—Westminster Review. 


“Tt is greatness of soul alone that never grows old ; norisit wealth that delights in the latter stage 
of life, as some give out, so much as honour.”—Pericles’ Funeral Oration, &c. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE HONOURABLE THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEM- 
BLY OF ONTARIO :— 


GENTLEMEN, 


Preparing to resign the administration of the Education 
Department into other hands, I desire to lay before you, for your 
individual perusal and satisfaction, a full account of those ap- 
pointments in the Department and of my official acts which have 
been animadverted upon in discussions in your Honourable House, 
and to vindicate myself from the censures of certain Members and 
of a portion of the public press, The following pages will, I trust, 
show that I have paid due respect to the Government, while I have 
sought to act in accordance with the wishes of the Representatives 
of the People, and to promote most economically and efficiently, to 
the best of my humble ability, the educational interests of my 
native country, of which you are now the chosen guardians, 


I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


E. RYERSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBtic INSTRUCTION, 
Toronto, 30th December, 1868. 
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MEMORANDUM 


By the Chief Superintendent of Education mm Ontario, on 
the Salaries of Officers in the Department of Public 
Instruction, for the consideration of the Members of the 
Legislature. 


Unfairness of the Attack on the Department—Reasons. 


During the sitting of the Legislative Assembly on Friday, the 18th 
of December, fault was found with certain of my official acts, and I was 
censured, or rather attacked, by some Members in severe terms. I feel 
it therefore due to the Department over which I have so long pre- 
sided, as well as to myself and all parties concerned, to offer the fol- 
lowing public explanation and vindication of my proceedings in the 
matters referred to. 

I think I have just reason to complain of the unfairness of the censure 
cast upon me under the circumstances. The House had appointed a 
Committee on Public Accounts. I had requested of the Chairman of that 
Committee, when the accounts of the Education Department were 
under consideration, to be permitted to go before that Committee to 
answer any questions, and give any explanations which might be re- 
quired. But before any such opportunity has been afforded me, I have 
been censured in the House of Assembly in respect to those very ac- 
counts ! 

Furthermore, previously to the commencement of the Session, I had 
requested the appointment, by the House, of a Special Committee to 
examine into the state and working of the Education Department, thus 
courting and challenging enquiry. Such a Committee had been ap- 
pointed ; yet before it makes and reports the result of the enquiry pre- 
scribed and requested, I am blamed, in no measured terms in the 
House, in regard to the working of the Department. 

I may regard the House of Assembly as the Judge and Jury to decide 
upon my official acts; but I submit to any member of that House, 
whether it is consonant with law or justice for a man to be condemned 
by any Judge or Juryman, not only without a trial, but without en- 

uiry ? 
; When I have done what no head of a Department ever before did in 
Upper Canada—asked for a Parliamentary enquiry into everything per- 
taining to my office—I submit that 1 had, at least, a right, as a matter 
of common justice between man and man, to the suspension of any cen- 
gure in Parliament until the completion of that enquiry. 
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Before noticing the matters of imputation in the Legislative Assembly, 
I may remark that while the Education Department has been subject to 
the same responsibility and severe scrutiny as other Public Departments, 
it has been denied the position, and its subordinate officers have been 
denied the advantages enjoyed by the subordinate officers, of other 
Public Departments. 


Correspondence with the Government on the Appointment and Salaries of 
Officers of the Department from 1855 to 1858. 


I think it therefore best, in view of my proposed retirement from the 
Department, to present the whole case of its present officers from the 
beginning. I will first insert the letter of the Provincial Secretary, 
communicating the Governor’s approval of certain appointments which 
I had temporarily made in the Department. 


‘SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
“ Quebec, 4th July, 1855. 


‘REVEREND SiR,—His Excellency the Governor General has had 
under his consideration your letter of the 25th ultimo, submitting, for 
the approval of His Excellency, certain appointments in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, viz.:—John George Hod- 
gins, Esquire, to be Deputy-Superintendent of Schools for Upper Cana- 
da; Mr. Alexander Johnstone Williamson to be Clerk of Correspon- 
dence; Mr. Alexander Marling to be Clerk of Accounts; Messrs. 
Samuel P. May, Thomas C. Scoble, and Louis Gauthey, Clerks in the 
Map and Book, Depositories ; Patrick O'Neil to be Messenger. 

“T am directed by His Excellency to acquaint you that His Excel- 
lency has been pleased to approve of the appointment of the above- 
named gentlemen, as recommended by you. 

“His Excellency has been pleased, in terms of your suggestion, to 
direct that the appomtment of Mr. Hodgins, as Deputy-Superintendent 
of Schools for Upper Canada, be published in the Canada Gazette. 


“T have, &c., 
(Signed) “GEO. Er. CARTIER, 
“Secretary. 

“The Reverend Dr. Ryerson, &c., &e.” 

Mr. Thomas Hodgins had been previously appointed Senior Clerk, 
and his name does not therefore appear in the preceding appointments. 

After the passing of the Civil Service Act, in 1857, I sought its 
application to the subordinate officers of the Educational Department 
equally with those of other Public Departments. My salary, being 
regulated by law, was not at that time equal to the salaries of other 
heads of Public Departments. I said nothing about that, but urged the 
claims of my assistants in the following letter :— 


‘¢ EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 22nd July, 1857. 


“¢S1r,—I have the honour to submit to the favourable consideration 
of His Excellency the Administrator of the Government in Council, the 
following statement and recommendations in regard to the officers and 
clerks of this Department. 

“The Act passed during the last Session of Parliament for improving 
the organization, and increasing the salaries of the officers and clerks 
connected with the political departments of the Government, provides, 
among other things, that the head of each Department shall, within 
thirty days, ‘cause to be transmitted, to the office of the Executive 
Council, a return of the persons composing the staff of such Depart- 
ment, dividing them into classes, as hereinbefore provided, having re- 
spect to their relative ability and length of service.’ 

“Tt is true this is not a political department of the Government; but 
I submit, that in justice to the officers and clerks employed in it, they 
ought not, on that account, to be deprived of remuneration which has 
been considered by both the Government and Parliament to be but just 
to the subordinate officers of other public Departments, especially as 
the subordinate officers connected with this Department are nct second 
to those of any other public Department in literary qualifications, or 
industry, or labour, and as the Department itself (though not political) 
is one of the most extensive, important and responsible in the 
country. 

“ But in addition to this general ground, I beg to offer some special 
reasons in support of the principal recommendations I have the honour 
to submit. . 

“In regard to the Deputy-Superintendent, (J. George Hodgins, Ksq., 
M.A.,) he has been connected with this office since October of 1864,Y 
nearly thirteen years. I selected and nominated him for what I 
believed to be his aptitude and qualifications for an assistant in the work 
I had undertaken ; and after he had given satisfactory proof of such 
aptitude and qualifications, he, on my recommendation, relinquished his 
salary for one year, went home to Dublin at his own expense, and de- 
voted a year to a careful study of the whole mode of conducting the 
system of education in Ireland, in all the details of each of the seven 
branches of the great Education Office in Dublin, and returned to Ca- 
nada with the highest testimonials of the Irish National Board of Edu- 
cation. And it is to Mr. Hodgins’ talents as a departmental officer, his 
thorough business habits, great industry, and cordial co-operation that 
the country is in no small degree indebted for the completeness and 
perfection of detail that I have been enabled to introduce into every 
branch of this complicated Department. Mr. Hodgins has also had 
charge of the Department during my absences (sometimes protracted), 
has done so very efficiently, but has never received any remuneration 
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for such additional labour and responsibility. I submit, therefore, that 
his qualifications, duties, long and faithful services, entitle him to equal 
remuneration with the deputies of other departments—that is, to an 
increase of his salary from £450 to £600. 

“The first Clerk, Thomas Hodgins, A.B., has been in the office since 
1848, and has evinced talents of a high order, especially in the branch 
in which he is employed, examining all financial and statistical returns, 
and preparing my statistical reports, together with the entry and sum- 
mary record of all letters, &c. His legal knowledge (he being nearly 
eligible for admission as barrister-at-law) is a great convenience, and 
very useful to me. His present salary is £280; under the new Civil 
Service Act; he would be entitled to £400. 

“Mr. A. Marling has, during the last three years, been Accountant 
and Book-keeper, and discharged his duties most faithfully, and with 
singular ability—the accounts amounting in the aggregate to nearly 
£100,000 per annum, and embracing a variety of separate branches, 
and sums from a few pence up to hundreds of pounds. The salary of 
the Book-keeper or Accountant in each of the other Departments is 
£400. Mr. Marling’s salary has been but £200. I submit that his 
salary should at least be £300, with the rank of a clerk of the first-class. 

“Mr. A. J. Williamson, an elderly gentleman, a most expert and 
accurate clerk of correspondence (with other duties), is proposed to rank 
as clerk of the second class, his present salary of £175 to be made £225. 

Mr. 8. P. May, a Naturalist, having prepared and arranged the speci- 
mens of Natural History in this Department, as he did two or three 
years since for the Natural History Society of Quebec—a most excellent 
Clerk of the Libraries, and a very useful man in the Department. It 
is proposed that he shall rank as a Clerk of the second class, and that 
his present salary of £200 shall be £225. 

“It is also proposed that Mr. F. J. Taylor, Assistant Clerk of Statis- 
tics, shall rank as Clerk of the third class, with his present salary of 
£150; and that Mr. H. Butterworth, Map and Apparatus Depository 
Clerk, rank as Clerk of the fourth class—his present salary of £75 to 
be made £125. [Mr. Butterworth died four years subsequently, in 
December, 1861). 

“T beg to add, that not one of the officers or clerks above named has 
been appointed without a trial of six months, and without exhibiting 
peculiar qualifications and fitness for the work assigned him. 

“Tn no branch of the public service is diligence and fidelity of more 
direct importance to the country than in this Department ; and in order 
to that, it is of the utmost consequence that the officers and clerks 
employed in it should feel that their services are not less considered and 
remunerated than officers and clerks of the same standing in other 
departments. 

“The aggregate increase in the salaries of the whole seven officers 
and clerks in the Department above mentioned is only £495—a small 
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sum for the country at large, but a matter of very serious importance 
to a class of meritorious public servants. 


‘““T have, &c., 
(Signed) “TH. RYERSON. 


“The Hon. T. Lee Terrill, M. P., Secretary of the Province.” 
To the foregoing letter I received the following reply :— 


‘‘ SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
“ Toronto, 13th October, 1857. 


‘REVEREND Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that His Excel- 
lency the Administrator of the Government has had under his consider- 
ation in Council your letter of the 24th July last, recommending certain 
increases to the salaries of the various employés in the office of the 
Chief Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada. 

‘His Excellency having given full consideration to the reasons set 
forth by you, in favour of the recommendations snbmittad in your com- 
munication, is of opinion that, inasmuch as the Civil Service Bill (the 
principles of which you invoke) applies only to. the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government, enumerated in the schedules appended thereto, 
the scale of salaries fixed by that Bill may, by analogy only, but not 
otherwise, furnish a rule whereby to regulate the salaries of certain of 
the Clerks of your Department. 

“Tn considering, therefore, the addition proposed by you to be made 
to the salary of the Deputy Superintendent, His Excellency, having in 
view the fact that you, as Head of the Department of Education, do not, 
either in position or salary, occupy the same status as the political 
heads of the various political offices, cannot recognize any claim on the 
part of the Deputy Superintendent to hold the same position as the 
Assistants of those officers. 

“‘His Excellency has, however, been pleased to direct that the salary 
of the Deputy Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada be fixed 
at £500 per annum ; and that the salaries of the Clerks in the Depart- 
ment of Education be fixed at the following rates, which are within the 
limits assigned by the Civil Service Act to those of the same grades in 
the branches of the Civil Service to which the Act applies :— 


“Chief Clerk (Thomas Hodgins)...........0.+. £300 per annum. 
Accountant (AW Marling)... 1s s.ecn.eeseseew ass ZOO CY 
Clerk of Correspondence (A. J. Williamson) 225 8 “ 
Clerk of Libraries (S. P. May)...........0..+6 2250 st 
Assistant Clerk of Statistics (F. J. Taylor)... 150 “ 
Clerk (i. Butterworth)... <3. .t see vesedesnee see 12D. 6 sie 


“The above rates are to take effect from the Ist July last. 
“His Excellency has further been pleased to direct that. Mr. J. G. 
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Hodgins, the present Deputy Superintendent of Education, be allowed — 
from the Ist July last, in addition to his salary of £500, the sum of £50 
per annum, during his tenure of that office, in consideration of his long 
and laborious services, connected with the establishment of a new © 
Department. 
“T have, etc., 
(Signed) “H. A. MEREDITH, 

“ Assistant Secretary. 

“The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, &c.” 


In 1858, Mr. Thomas Hodgins tendered his resignation, and the fol- 
lowing letter, with the reply thereto, shews the terms in which that 
resignation was accepted, and Mr. T. Hodgins’ place supplied, without 
the appointment of any additional clerk—Mr. Marling retaining his 
place, and succeeding to that of Mr. T. Hodgins—certain other clerks 
being advanced a step, but no new clerk appointed—thus saving the 
salary of one clerk. 


‘‘ KDUCATION OFFICE, 
“ Toronto, June 1st, 1858. 


‘“‘ Sir,—I have the honour to state for the information of His Excel- 
lency the Governor in Council, that Thomas Hodgins, Esq., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, has resigned his office of Senior Clerk in this Depart- 
ment, with the intention of devoting himself to the profession of the 
law. I hereto append a copy of Mr. T. Hodgins’ letter of resignation, 
and recommend its acceptance, to take effect the 30th instant. 

“Tt will be seen that Mr. Hodgins has been in this Department ten 
years, during which time he has distinguished himself no less by his 
urbanity and diligence and ability in the discharge of his official duties, 
than by his industry and success in his private studies. I have no 
doubt an honourable and successful professional career awaits him, if 
his life be spared. Considering Mr. T. Hodgins’ long, diligent and most 
efficient services in this department, and his great merits as a young 
man just éntering upon a new career of life, without any means but his 
energy and talents, I would respectfully recommend to the favourable 
consideration of His Excellency in Council, that he be granted the sum 
of fifty pounds on his retirement from office. 

“In consequence of the retirement of Mr. Thomas Hodgins I propose 
the following appointments in the Department, viz. :— 

Alexander Marling, Esq., (Clerk of Accounts) to be Senior Clerk 
and Accountant. 

“FB. J. Taylor, Esq., (now Assistant Clerk of Statistics) to be Clerk 
of Statistics. 

“Mr. Herbert Butterworth, (now a Clerk in the Map and Book 
Depository) to be Assistant Clerk of Statistics. 

“T do not propose at present to recommend any appointment in the 
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place of Mr. Butterworth, but intend to try a young lad who has been 
in the Depository in a subordinate capacity. 


“T have, &., 
(Signed) “i. RYERSON. 


“Hon. T. J. J. Loranger, M.P.P., Provincial Secretary.” 
The following answer was received to the foregoing letter :— 


“ SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Toronto, 2nd July, 1858. 


“‘Srr,—I have the honour to inform you, with reference to my letter 
e acknowledgment only] of th: 4th ultimo, that His Excellency the 

overnor General has had under his consideration in Council, your 
communication of the Ist June, announcing the resignation by Mr. 
Thomas Hodgins of his situation as Senior Clerk in the Education 
Office, and recommending that in consideration of the length and 
efficiency of that gentleman’s services he be allowed a gratuity of £50. 
His Excellency has been pleased to approve of your recommendation, 
and to authorize you to pay Mr. Hodgins the sum in question out of the 
Education Fund for Upper Canada. 

“His Excellency has further been pleased to approve of the appoint- 
ments which you propose to make in the Department in consequence of 
Mr. Hodgins’ retirement. 

“T have, &., 
(Signed) “T. J. J. LORANGER, 
“ Secretary. 
“The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, &., &c.” 


Unjust and unreasonable policy towards Subordinate Officers in the Educa- 
tion Department—Renewed Application on their behalf in 1859-1861. 


I made no reply to the letter of the Provincial Secretary, dated 13th 
October, 1857. I cared nota fig for the reference to the inferiority of 
my own position. I was satisfied the country would estimate that 
according to its worth and work, but I felt keenly the illogical and_un- 
just reasoning and conclusions against the just recommendations which 
I had made, and the false position in which it placed me in reference to 
my assistants—they being denied, on my account, what was allowed to 
the corresponding officers of other public departments—simply because 
I was not a party politician, though I was doing what no party politician 
could have done in behalf of the whole country without reference to 


party. 
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I never conversed with an Upper Canada Member of the Government } 
who did not acknowledge the justice of the claims which I advanced, — 
but excused the non-recognition of them upon the ground that, if 
admitted, the same thing would have to be done for the employes in the - 
Education Office of Lower Canada, which was always in advance of its | 
appropriations, and the expenses of which were greater than those of 
the Education Office of Upper Canada. I maintained that while there 
was always a balance on hand of Upper Canada school moneys, and the — 
expenses of the office kept down, those whose industry and skill had © 
enabled me to do so, should be rewarded, rather than punished, for such 
labours. Without any reference to what had been asked and refused in ~ 
1857, I renewed my application in 1859, in the following letter :— | 


‘“‘ KDUCATION OFFICE, 
“ Toronto, July 5th, 1859. 


“Sir,—In the Session of 1857, the Legislature passed a Civil Service 
Act, prescribing certain salaries to the Deputies and Clerks in the several — 
Departments, and certain increase of salaries according to the period of 
service; and I beg most respectfully to submit to the Governor in 
Council that the subordinate officers in the Education Office may be 
placed upon the same footing as are the subordinate officers in other — 
public offices. Both classes of officers, with very few exceptions, were — 
appointed before the passing of the Civil Service Act, and, of course, 
upon the same terms ; and why the one class of officers, any more than © 
the other, should be excluded from the benefits of that Actis difficult to 
be conceived. \It is calculated to excite painful and discouraging feel-— 
ings in the officers of the Educational branch of the public service to be 
placed in a relation less favourable than those employed in other 
branches. JI am sure the subordinate officers in this Department are 
second to no corresponding officers in other Departments, in their quali- 
fications, and industry and zeal for the public interests ; and I submit, 
therefore, the justice and expediency of placing them upon an equal 
footing with the same class of officers in other branches of the public 
service. 

“The aggregate amount involved in the arrangement proposed is only 
£310, a small sum for the whole country, but important to the five 
officers affected by it, and still more important in an equitable and public 
point of view. 

“T have, etc., 
(Signed) “i. RYERSON. 


“The Honourable Charles Alleyn, M.P.P., Provincial Secretary.” 


Not even the receipt of the foregoing letter was acknowledged ! 

Being at the seat of Government in the spring of 1861, I presented 
my case again to the Upper Canada members of the Government, laying 
before them a memorandum of the nature and grounds of my recom- 
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mendations. I received such assurances from the Attorney and Solicitor 
Generals, that at their suggestion I addressed to the Provincial Secretary 
another letter, which I insert as follows, omitting the memorandum 
| which accompanied it :— 

“ Quebec, April 17th, 1861. 

“Str,—lI have the honour to transmit herewith a statement and memor- 
andum on the subject of salaries of the Deputy-Superintendent and other 
subordinate officers in the Department of Public Instruction for Upper 
_ Canada. 

_ “TJ have conferred with the Attorney and Solicitor-Generals for 
Upper Canada on the subject, and in accordance with their suggestion, 
I now transmit the papers relating to it to you, for the favourable con- 
_ sideration of His Excellency in Council. 

| “J may observe that the subordinate officers in the Education Office 
| of Upper Canada feel that they have not been treated with the same 
| consideration as the subordinate officers in other Departments, who have 
received gratuities at different times, whereas the subordinate officers in 
the Education Department had only an increase of salary in 1855 ; 
_ and then their salaries were not made equal to those of corresponding 
_ subordinate officers of other Departments. , 

“For the fullest information in regard to the merits and claims of 
Mr. Hodgins, Deputy-Superintendent, I refer to my letter of the 23rd 
February, 1857. 

“No language that I can employ would be too strong in commenda- 
| tion of Mr. Marling, the Book-keeper, Accountant, and Senior Clerk in 
the Department. 

“But I refer to the accompanying memorandum for a statement of 
the grounds on which each of the recommendations has been made. 


“‘T have, etc., 
(Signed) ‘“(H, RYERSON. 
“The Honourable Charles Alleyn, M.P.P., 
“Provincial Secretary.” 


The only answer ever received to the foregoing letter was the follow- 
ing acknowledgment of its reception :— 


“¢ SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
“Quebec, 22nd April, 1861. 


«‘ REVEREND SIR,—I have had the honour to receive and lay before 
His Excellency the Governor General, your letter of the 17th instant, 
covering a statement and memorandum on the subject of the salaries of 
certain of the officers of the Department of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada. 

“T have, etce., 
(Signed) “©, ALLEYN, 
“ Secretary. 
“The Rev. E. Ryerson, &., &c.” 
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Continued Injustice to the Education Officers compared with those in other 


Public Departments—Their Zeal and Fidelity Unimpatred 


It will probably be remarked that the widow of the gospel parable 
was not more importunate in her pleadings with the unjust judge than 
I was in behalf of the subordinate officers of my Department ; but the 
judge before whom I pleaded would not yield even to a five years’ 
importunity. I could offer no promise of past or future political party 
service in behalf of those whose meritorious services I urged; I could 
only say they had served the country with great faithfulness and ability 
without respect to party ; but my pleadings could not extract £310 per 
annum in behalf of five able and industrious men in the non-political 
Department of Education, while larger salaries, and repeated increase of 
salaries, and extra allowances were made for the subordinate officers of 
political departments. * 

It might be naturally supposed that the subordinate officers of the 
Education Department, under such circumstances, would wish to be 
rid of a head whose non-political position deprived them of what a 
political head would have secured to them, and that they would 
discharge their duties with reluctance and indifference. But it was 
otherwise. They sustained me as unanimously and cordially as if I had 
succeeded -n my efforts in their behalf, and the work of the Department 
was done as if it were their own. The office hours were made (not by 
me) from nine until five, instead of until four, as in other public offices ; 
and the clerks often remained until late hours of the night at pressing 
times and seasons, and without a farthing’s increase of salary or extra 
allowance, from 1857 to 1864. While I have endeavoured to be to all 


*With respect to allowances for extra Clerks and extra services in other Public De- 
partments, the last printed Public Accounts of the Province of Canada, (year ending 
30th June, 1867) show, among others, the following items :— 

1. In the Governor’s Secretary's Office, the Office keeper received an additional 
AU OWATICE <p. cs ances otuststescasshunaetes aueedos Mepeen oth Teoh Lh ath co eRAL EL ak ita ne een 


5 Extra clerks and ‘messenger received. 1; 0 .....05: eecenp sd -nnee dees el eine eae 3,500 
2. In the Provincial Registrar’s Office, 9 extra clerks received................. Sie 6,000 
3. In the Finance Department, 3 extra clerks received...............00.00065 $500 
And a Crown Land Department Clerk for special services in Finance 
Departiven sb, 25.60.6001, pil seatons aces cuca poet a eee eee et 200 
The Book-Keeper in the Audit Office, received for extra services......... 600 
And? of the Clerks for sami. ct.-:-<n0tscchecen hn nagetcrss ie Mca eke 138 
OTittne Clery AiditcO Gace, may Wa citsainssceoiree xe cteut ine ranee enone 230 
—— $1,668 
4, In the Receiver General’s Department, an extra clerk received.................. 270 
5. In the Public Works Department, 2 extra clerks received...................s000+ 300 
6. In Crown Law Department West, 2 extra clerks and a messenger.............. 1,300 
7. In the Department of Agriculture, 8 extra clerks received.............cceceeseeece 4,500 
And one as Acting Deputy at the rate of $200..0.0....... 0... l.ccccesscccceeccuweneces 83 
8. In the Crown Lands Department, 10 extra clerks received................e.sceees 2,100 
And 9 clerks on the staff received for special serviceS...............cccccecececececeees 1,300 


It further appears that the Assistant Provincial Secretary received [and had received 
for years] $1,000 as Prison Inspector, and a clerk in the Secretary’s Office at a salary of 
$1,400, received $400 as clerk to the Prison Inspectors, and $200 as clerk to the Civil 
Service Examiners. 


| 
| 
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associated with me in the Department and its Schools as a father and 
friend, as well as director, they have laboured with me, not as hirelings 
or eye-servants, but as affectionate and faithful sons, having a personal 
and patriotic interest in the work, and a common credit for its success. 

From 1857 to 1864, the work of the Education Office proper greatly 
increased, and that of the Depository Department, in its three branches, 
especially the apparatus and prize book branches, more than doubled— 
thus causing a vast increase of Jabour in correspondence, procuring, 
getting manufactured, selecting and despatching books and various 
articles of school apparatus, receiving and making payments, keeping 
accounts, &ec., &c., &c., in connexion with the Depository, apart from 
the Education Office itself. It is needless to say how the oversight of 
this work and the accounts of it added to the duties heretofore dis- 
charged by the Deputy Superintendent and Accountant, apart from the 
increase of labour on the part of those who assisted them. 

When at the end of 1863 (several years after its establishment), I found 
that the Depository Department of the establishment, having succeeded 
beyond my most sanguine expectations, was not only self-sustaining (and 
therefore not costing the public revenue or school fund a sixpence be- 
yond the apportionment of one hundred per cent. to the municipal and 
school authorities on the purchases made by them), but that a suf- 
ficient surplus had accrued on the small percentage added to 
the original cost of the articles to cover the expenses of trans- 
portation, exchange and management, I felt that those whose labours 
had most contributed to such a result were justly entitled to some com- 
pensation ; I therefore determined to allow Mr. Hodgins and Mr. Mar- 
ling £100 each, and Mr. Taylor £50, making his salary £300. For these 
additional allowances to the salaries heretofore paid I gave cheques, 
upon the condition that if they were disallowed by the Government, 
they should be refunded. I sent my accounts, including these payments 
(with the proper explanations), to the Audit Office at Ottawa, and never 
heard a word of objection to them until the last session of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly at Toronto. 


er 


Cause of Misapprehensions and Illustrations of the Injustice done to the Edu- 
cation Department Compared with others. 


I believe the misapprehersions and imputations upon me in respect 
to those payments have arisen, in part at least, from the manner in 
which the public accounts have been published in past years at Ottawa. 
In those accounts will be seen the details of the expenditures of all the 
Public Departments, except the Education Department of Upper 
Canada. Any extra allowance or sum, even the smallest, which was 
paid to any clerk or servant in any other Public Department, will be 
found in the printed public accounts; but under the head of the Educa- 
3 
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tion Department of Upper Canada, the original salaries of its officers 
are stated, and then, instead of giving the details of contingent expendi- 
tures, as in the case of other Departments, the names and details, as I 
had transmitted them, were withheld, and the whole was given in one 
sum. 


Correspondence with the Ontario Government on the New Scale of Salaries to 
Officers of the Education Department. 


Down to the end of 1867, I had only to do with the Government 
at Ottawa in my receipts, payments and accounts. The 15th of January 
of the present year, I received from the Provincial Treasurer the note, 
of which the following is a copy :— 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
“Toronto, January 15th, 1868. 


“ Srr,—I have the honor to inform you that in future the salaries of 
your Department will be paid monthly, by pay-lists as formerly. But 
instead of sending them to the Bank you will please transmit them to 
this Department, where a cheque will be issued for the amount. 

‘“‘T have, etc., 
(Signed) ‘“K. B. Woop, 
‘“¢ Treasurer, 
“Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Supt. Education.” 


On the 27th of the same month I transmitted the following reply :— 


‘‘ EDUCATION OFFICE, 
“ Toronto, 27th January, 1868. 


“Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 15th January, and now enclose pay-list for the current month, 
duly signed. 

“Tf not inconvenient to your Department, you would oblige by issuing 
the monthly cheque a day or two before the close of the month, so that 
the salaries may be available on the last day. 

“T append a detailed statement of the estimate of $14,700, salaries 
and contingencies of the Department for 1868, which was sent in 
to you on the 15th of January. The total estimate is the same as 


in 1866-7; but the amount set down for office contingencies has — 


been reduced, part of the sums formerly placed under that head being 
now more properly charged to the Depository Branch, and a propor- 
tionate amount chargeable for salaries against the contingencies and 
Depository, being now more properly added to the monthly pay-list. 
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“DETAILED STATEMENT of the Estimate for $14,700, Salaries and Con- 
tingencies, Department of Public Instruction for Ontario, 1868 :— 


Brief Superinfendantireee ccs sc45c4 aes segdecs tens sonsace $4000 00 
Deputy INURE Ces les ie Oe pees wae Lee's 2600 00 
Chief Clerk andvAGecuntant, 3. ssieviestert tenes cesses 1800 00 
OLE Ca) CRE 4 59 Ce <. ah ANA RAR at pe Lu 1200 00 
Glerk/Gn@ crresnomlences::) 06.7 Ae Pa eae 900 00 
Assistant Clerk’ of Statistics.......0....0.0 ccsceseesseee 800 00 
Assistant Clerk of Correspondence............0..ce000e 500 00 
Office Messenger and Caretaker.................000.. 420 00 
pcm ONU ME pOnClOne CN tress. score a leh settee 2480 00 

Total (as in 1866-7)...........c cee eeee $14,700 00 

“Say, fourteen thousand, seven hundred dollars. 
“T have, etc., 
(Signed) “Hi. RYERSON. 


“The Honourable E. B. Wood, M.P.P., 


“Secretary of the Province.” 


Two days afterwards, I received the following answer to the foregoing 
letter :— 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
“ Toronto, January 29th, 1868. 


“S1r,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 27th instant, enclosing the pay-list of your Department for the 
month of January. 

“T have passed the pay-list and sent for warrant. As soon as I 
receive it a cheque will issue and you will be notified. 


I have, etc., 
(Signed) ““k. B. Woop, 
“Treasurer. 
“ Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D., LL.D., 
“Chief Superintendent.” 


It will be seen by my preceding letter of the 27th January, that so 
far from practising any ‘“‘ deception,’—as one member of the House is 
reported to have charged me—I informed the Provincial Treasurer 
in my first communication to him on the subject, that I had paid the 
salaries in question from different sources, but that I proposed, under 
the new system, to put down the salary of each officer in one sum, and 
pay it from one source. I supposed from the answer received that my 
recommendation had been adopted, and knew not otherwise until I read 
the reports of the debate in the Legislative Assembly, on the 18th 
February. I immediately wrote the following letter to the Attorney 
General, which he read to the House of Assembly :— 
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“EDUCATION OFFICE, 
“ Toronto, February 19th, 1868. 


“ Srr,—I observe by this morning’s papers that exception was taken 
last night in the Legislative Assembly to the estimate for the Educa- — 
tional Department. | 

“T beg to say that the explanation of the reasons of any change in 
the Estimates from former years was transmitted with the Estimates. 
But I desire here to give a more full explanation, which I hope you will 
have the kindness to have read to the House, as I think it is due to one 
of the largest and most difficult departments of the public service, and — 
as I have had the charge of it nearly a quarter of a century. 

“1. Though the whole estimate for Grammar and Common School 
Education is stated at $301,500, the whole of that sum is provided by 
statutes, except $125,377—-which requires the vote of the House. 

“2. The contingent expenses of this Department have undergone no 
increase during the last ten years, though the work has greatly increased. 
But, improved modes and facilities of doing the work have been devised, 
so as to prevent any increase in the average contingent expenses of the 
department. Some variations have arisen from having to make consid- 
erable repairs in the buildings, and print large editions of School Regis- 
ters, Acts, etc. While there has been a large increase in the expenses of 
every other public department, there has been no increase in this 
department. The estimate of the salaries and expenses for the current 
year is some three hundred dollars less than in 1857 ; and the contingent 
expenses, apart from salaries, are more than one-half less than they 
were in any one year from 1853 to 1857 inclusive, and less than they 
have been any year from that time to this. And any increase which 
has been made in clerks’ salaries has been saved by a reduction of con- 
tingencies, so that the aggregate expenses of the Department have not 
been increased during the last ten years. 

“3. I may also observe that the Depository Branch of the Depart- 
ment is not a farching’s charge to the public revenue or school fund, the 
whole expenses of it being included in the cost of apparatus and books 
supplied. 

“‘4, The reason of the salaries of certain officers of this Department, 
as estimated for this year, not agreeing with those stated in the Trea- 
surer’s account for the last half of 1867, was pointed out in the letter 
transmitiing the estimate, and is as follows:—The account in question 
does not include that portion of the salaries paid in past years out of the 
Depository Fund and office contingencies, according to the work done in 
each branch of the office. In making the estimate under the new sys- 
tem, I thought it best to place these items, paid from different sources, 
in one sum, so that the salaries of the respective officers should be fully 
exhibited. In doing so, no increase to the sum expended last and pre- 
vious years has been asked, as the account for contingencies has been 
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~ proportionably reduced, and the total vote for salaries and contingencies 
is the same as in 1866-7. I know not how I can manage the Depart- 
- ment more economically than I have done. 

““5. The salaries are the same in amount as formerly, with the ex- 
ception of two junior clerks. Mr. Atkinson, the Assistant Clerk of 
- Correspondence (an excellent penman), hitherto paid out of the contin- 

gencies at $380, and having served five years, is placed on the perman- 
ent staff at $500. Mr. John T. R. Stinson, Assistant Clerk of Statistics, 
after an apprenticeship and nine years’ efficient service in the office, in- 
stead of $500, is placed at $800. I think it but due to Mr. Stinson to 
say that he has fully earned this consideration ; for besides serving 
faithfully and efficiently in the office, he was Lieutenant in the 7th 
Company of the ‘Queen's Own,” and commanded it at the battle of 
Ridgway (accompanied by eight other employes of the Department, one 
of whom was killed), and he has since been appointed Captain for his 
gallant conduct and ability. 

‘6. It may be mentioned that one of the two senior officers in this 
‘Department has served upwards of twenty-three years ; that the next 
three senior officers have served 16, 14, and 12 years, and that in the 

estimate, no increase of their salaries is proposed. 

“7. It is perhaps just for me to add that the last published accounts 
show that the Lower Canada Department of Education expended for 
salaries and contingencies $16,113 with 3826 schools, while my estimate 

is $14,700 with 4457 schools, and other agencies for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge which do not exist in connection with the Department 
of Public Instruction in Lower Canada. 

“8. I should be thankful if any members of the Government and of 
the Legislature would visit the Department, when every account, work, 
and mode of procedure will be shown and fully explained to them ; nor 
do I desire to retain a single feature of the Department, or incur a 
single expenditure which shall not be deemed useful and necessary, 
after the most careful enquiry, by the representatives of the people. 


“T have, etc., 


(Signed ) “K. RYERSON. 
“The Honourable J. S. Macdonald, 


“ Attorney-General.” 


I supposed from the reading of the preceding letter in the House, 
and the expressions of approbation with which parts of it were received, 
and the absence of one word of objection, that my recommendations and 
explanations were considered satisfactory ; and I knew not to the con- 
trary until a few days afterwards, when I saw the printed Supply Bull, 
and subsequently received a letter from the Provincial Treasurer, dated 
‘2nd March, directing a revision of the pay-list, as I had communicated 
it in my letter of the 27th January, and a return to the old method of 
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payment. In my reply, dated the 7th March, I transmitted a revised 
monthly pay-list of salaries as desired, and appended a memorandum of 
the payments which would be required under the head of contingencies, 
‘till another Order in Council is passed,” among the items of which are 
those remarked upon in the House of Assembly, and which I have paid 
monthly during the past year, as I had done the three preceding years, 
transmitting each month the proper vouchers, and not receiving a word 
of objection. Jam sure the Premier will bear me witness that I have, 
since the last Session of the Legislature, repeatedly solicited of him an 
appointment to meet the Honourable Members of the Executive Council 
to settle the question of salaries of subordinate officers of my Depart- 
ment, in order that I might pay the salary of each of them in one sum 
and from one source, and not in different sums and from different 
sources as I was doing. But the matter was deferred from time to time 
from various circumstances, until since the commencement of the present 
Session, when I was given to understand that the question of Mr. Hod- 
gins’ salary would be satisfactorily arranged ; the day after which I 
informed the Premier that, after what he had intimated to me the day 
before, I now felt free to submit to him what I had long revolved in my 
own mind, but had hinted to no one—namely, the creation of the Edu-_ 
cational Department into a Ministry of Public Instruction, under the 
control of a responsible Minister of the Crown, and my own retirement 
from its administration. : 

I have thus given a succinct and documentary history of the appoint- 
ments, salaries, and allowances of subordinate officers of my Department 
since 1855. 


Salaries Recommended— Reasons for the Recommendation—LIllustrations. 


_ I will next state the salaries which I have recommended, on which I 
have so long insisted, and the grounds of my recommendation. 

The only two public Departments now existing in this Province which 
can be compared with each other in duration and magnitude, are the 
Crown Lands and Education Departments. I believe the Deputies of 
these two Departments have been in the public service longer than any — 
other two officers of the public Departments. Mr. Hodgins has been ~ 
in the office upwards of twenty-four years. Mr. Russell, the excellent — 
Deputy of the Crown Lands Department, has been in the office as long, 
and perhaps longer, as he is an older man. My proposal is, that the ~ 
Deputies and Accountants, or Book-keepers of the Education and 
Crown Lands Departments shall have the same salaries—it being 
assumed that their qualifications, duties and responsibilities are equal. I 
believe there is no dispute or difference as to what shall be allowed to 
the other subordinate officers of the Education Department. The whole 
of the discussion has arisen as to the salaries and allowances paid to 
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the Deputy Superintendent and the Senior Clerk and Accountant of the 
Education Department. They are both graduates in the Law Faculty of 
the University, are both members of the Law Society, are both eligible 
for examination and admission as Barristers-at-Law, and both, I have 
reason to believe, would have been in the profession of the law ere this had 
I not advised them otherwise, and urged their continued connection with 
the Education Department, with the expressed assurance, on my part, 
that justice would yet be done them, and they would yet be placed in 
the same position as corresponding officers of other public departments. 

The salaries of the Deputies of all the Departments of the Civil 
Service, except the Education Department, have been from $2,600 to 
$2,840 per annum, besides other appointments and allowances to some 
of them of several hundred dollars a year. The Chief or Senior Clerks, 
from $1,800 to $2,000; First-class Clerks, from $1,600 to $2,000 ; 
Book-keepers, from $1,600 to $2,000; second-class clerks, from $900 
to $1,240 ; third class clerks, from $600 to $960. (See Public Accounts 
for 1867.) 

Take as a further illustration the Ontario Crown Lands Department 
alone. Apart from the Deputy, it appears that in that department 
persons who were in the service in 1857-8—the time when the salaries 
of officers in the Education Office were fixed—have received a progres- 
sive rate of increase with length of service. It thus appears from the 
Public Accounts, that individual salaries have been raised during that 
period from $800 to $1,280 in one instance ; in other instances, from 
$600 to $900, and from $800 to $1,600 ; in two cases, from $900 to 
$1,200; one from $1,080 to $1,240; in five cases, from $1,200 to $1,400, 
two from $1,610 to $1,800, two from $1,200 and $1,500 to $1,800, 
&c., &e., &c. It appears also that some twelve persons who were not 
in the service at all in 1857-8, received in 1867 salaries at from $730 to 
$1,240. 

I am quite willing that the qualifications and work of the officers 
employed in the Education Department should be compared with 
those of any Department of the Civil Service, though the former have 
not been permitted to enjoy the advantages of the Civil Service 
Act, notwithstanding their length of service and greatly increased 
duties. The only exceptions are those in which, out of the Educa- 
tional Depository I applied, in a limited degree, to certain officers 
of the Educational Department the “analogy” admitted in the official 
letter communicating to me the Order in Council fixing the salaries in 
1857. 

Some years ago, the late Hon. D’Arcy McGee introduced a bill into 
the Canadian Parliament to define the qualifications, and prescribe exa- 
minations for admissions to employment in the Civil Service. He elo- 
quently advocated the employment of well qualified and efficient officers 
in the Public Departments, with good salaries, and the exclusion of in- 
efficient and useless ones. The Globe newspaper strongly advocated the 
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same views. I suggested to Mr. McGee an amendment to his bill, re- 
marking that I had not only acted on the principle of his bill in previ- - 
ous years, by employing no person in the Education Department with- 
out his giving satisfaction as to his qualifications for the situation va- 


cant, but also on the further condition of a six months’ trial as to his. — 


industry, faithfulness, and practical ability to do the work assigned him. 
It is in this way that the Department and its attendant schools have - 
been supplied with well qualified, faithful, and able officers. 

Upon every ground, therefore, whether of long service, or personal 
qualifications, or efficiency, or increased work, or “analogy,” or com- 
parison with the officers of other Departments of the Civil Service— 
apart from the inereased expense of living—I maintain that the salaries 
of the subordinate officers of the Education Department should be equal. 
to those of the corresponding officers in the Crown Lands Department. 
Nor do I see any reason why officers in the Civil Service at Toronto 
should not have equal salaries with corresponding officers in the public 
departments at Ottawa—certainly with no higher qualifications, nor 
more onerous duties. 


Objections answered.—Ten Meteorological Observers’ Retwrns—The School 
- Manuals and the Journal of Education —Reply to Mr. Blake’s Ob- 
gections. 


But ‘it has been objected in the House that Messrs. Hodgins and 
Marling have received extras besides their salaries. The salary of 
the former since 1864 has been considered as $2600, and that of the 
latter $1600, but to each two additional items have been paid, but not 
to either for their originally prescribed work as officers of the 
Department. In 1865, the Grammar School Amendment Law was- 
passed, requiring meteorological observations to be taken at ten- 
places in Upper Canada, and to be paid for by me upon the condition 
that their monthly returns were satisfactory. It became necessary 
to examine these returns; to reduce the observations contained 
in them; to report the results, so as to show the temperature, 
state of the atmosphere, wind, etc., as noted three times each day of the 
year by the observers at each of the ten stations—two returns being re- 
quired every month from each station, or 240 returns during the year. 
Comparatively few are competent to perform this work ; but Mr. Mar- 
ling prepared himself for it, and undertook it, doing it at his own home 
in the evenings. Let any one competent to the task look at the re- 
turns, and the labour required to examine them, reduce the observations, 
and calculate the results ; or let him enquire of the keeper of the Pro- 
vincial Observatory; or let him look at my last two annual reports 
under the head of Meteorological Observations, and let him say if it is 
not a shame that any man should complain of the small sum of $200 per 
annum being allowed Mr. Marling for accomplishing this scientific task’ 
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from ten meteorological stations, and preparing the annual report of 
them. I might have selected another competent person to perform this 
newly-created work, but must have paid more than twice two hundred 
dollars for it. 

Then Mr. Marling is the Recording Clerk of the Council of Public 
Instruction, which usually meets at 4. p.m. The duty of the Clerk, in 
respect to the meetings and various proceedings and orders of the Coun- 
cil, is very considerable, for which the Council has voted such a Clerk 
$100 per annum since 1850, and respecting which no fault was ever 
found or objection made, to my knowledge, until Friday evening, the 
16th instant, in the House of Assembly. 

But there are two items paid Mr. Hodgins also in addition to salary. 
The first, $100 per annum, for delivering every Saturday morning, for 
nine or ten months, a lecture on the school law and its applications, 
together with appropriate practical counsels to teachers-in-training in the 
Normal School. There are two Sessions during the year, averaging 
about 22 weeks each—thus two courses, or about 40 law lectures are 
prepared and delivered for the paltry remuneration of $100, the appoint- 
ment and compensation being authorized by the Council of Public In- 
struction. I might ask the honourable member for South Bruce, who 
has objected to this and other items, whether he would perform the task 
of preparing and delivering 40 law lectures for $100? I would ask 
Whether it is Mr. Hodgins’ duty, as Deputy-Superintendent, any more 
than it is my duty, or that of any member of Parliament, to perform 
such work in the Normal School? The late deceased Head Master of 
the Normal School pressed the importance of this instruction upon me 
more than once. | delivered a lecture or two myself on the subject 
during one or two seasons; but it was felt that much more should be 
done to acquaint the Normal School teachers with the principles and 
provisions of the school law, and how this knowledge would avail them 
in school sections where they are often the clerks of the School Corpora- 
tions, and can do much to prevent difficulties and adjust differences. 
The task was at length, by the appointment of the Council, undertaken 
two years since by Mr. Hodgins—a good speaker, and better acquainted 
with our school law than any other man living, having assisted in pre- 
paring it from the beginning, and in administering it nearly twenty-five 
years, having edited successive manuals of it, with the forms, notes and 
definitions of the principal terms from law authorities, and a digest of 
more than fifty decisions of our Superior Courts in cases of appeal under 
its operations.* I leave it to any member of the Legislature to say 
(sen oo onary ietlabheatlie aie als ial teledgeial Daler lesa Sy lead Dali ear aa 


* The following are the opinions of three Chief Justices of this Province on_the 
merits of those Manuals :— 


Late Cuier Justice or Upper Canapa (Sir J. B. Rosinson.)—‘‘ I have received 
the new edition of the Grammar and Common School Manuals, for which I thank you. 
These compilations, when made with the care which has been exhibited in your book, 
greatly assist the Judges in their labours, and help to secure them against the danger of 
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whether such instruction could have otherwise been provided for so 
effectually, and at so little expense ? 

Finally, objection is made in regard to the amount paid, and to whom 
paid, for editing, etc., the Journal of Education—a periodical which I 
published six years by subscriptions, at considerable loss to myself, and 
which I determined to discontinue unless the Legislature would provide 
means for its publication and transmission without charge, to each 
School Corporation and Local Superintendent in Upper Canada. The 
sum of $1,800 per annum was granted for that purpose in 1850 ; and 
for that sum the Journal of Education is edited, 5,000 copies of it printed, 
folded, put in covers, addressed and sent to all parts of the country per 
month. If any objector will do this work, and do it as well, for that 
sum, I should be happy to see him do it. If I have been authorized to 
prepare and publish the Journal of Education, and am responsible for it, 
I have the right to select whom I please to do the work, and pay what 
I please, so that I do not exceed the Parliamentary appropriation. 
When I ceased to edit, or superintend the publication of it myself, it 
was my own, and not another’s business as to whom I should confide 
that confidential and important work. I might have selected and 
employed the literary editor of the Globe newspaper ; and had I done 
so, I might not have received so much abuse from that quarter. But it 
became me to select an editor who was of one heart and mind with 
myself, who thoroughly understood the school system, and was in other 
respects competent for the work. There was no room for hesitation as 
to the most desirable choice ; the only question was as to whether Mr. 
Hodgins, with all his masterly arrangements of business and economy 
of time, could, without interfering with his official duties, devote the 
attention and labour necessary to edit and superintend the publication 
of the Journal of Education. 'This he succeeded in doing ; and for doing 
so, I could not, in the progress of years, offer less than had already been 
paid for editing the Journal of Education for Lower Canada—a journal 
of less circulation than ours. 

But it is reported as having been objected by the member for South 
Bruce, that an officer of a public department having a salary, should 
devote all his time to the public! What then comes of the common law 


overlooking provisions bearing upon the questions before them. And to all engaged in 
carrying out the School Laws they must be very valuable.” 


Ex-Curer Justicz or Upper Canapa (Hon. W. H. Drapzmr, C. B.)—‘‘I am afraid 
I have been guilty of an apparent neglect in not thanking you for a copy of the School 
Manual. I have just had my hand upon it, and do not remember having acknowledged 
your kind attention—and even now I can do little more—beyond expressing my opinion 
in favour of the great usefulness of the collection—and of the care and industry with which 
the notes have been compiled. I have not had time to do more than make a cursory 
examination of its contents, but so far as I have gone, am both pleased and satisfied.” 


Cuier JusticE Hacarty.—‘‘ Mr. Justice Hagarty thanks Mr. Hodgins for his 
very useful and carefully compiled School Manual, which he has so courteously presented. 
Mr. Hagarty has no doubt that such a compilation will be no small boon to the large 
class of persons concerned in the due administration of the School Laws.” 
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and universal usage of certain appointed hours for work, both in Banks 
and in Public Departments, unless in exceptional cases under a tempo- 
rary pressure of work? Has not a Bank Clerk certain hours of his 
own? Have not all officers of Public Departments the same? The 
member for South Bruce engages to serve his constituents in two legis- 
latures for a certain remuneration. It may be inadequate; but, never- 
theless, the office is accepted upon the conditions prescribed by law. 
But does he give all his time to his two-fold duties? Does he do 
nothing for his own individual profit during the sessions of the two 
Legislatures but attend to his representative duties? There are heads 
of departments, receiving salaries as such, yet do they not receive 
additional compensation as members of the Legislature, and some even 
as members of two Legislatures, besides attending to much private 
professional business? Members of the Legislature sometimes even 
adjourn its sittings for many days, yet receive every day’s pay as if 
attending to Parliamentary duties. Is a principle to be applied to 
subordinate officers of public departments, which is not applied to 
the heads of departments, or to members of the Legislature ? 

But the same honourable member invokes against my acts and my 
subordinates the Dominion Civil Service Act of last session. I am not 
certain that that Act is in force in Ontario; but I accept the authori- 
tative invocation of it, yet deny its application to the case in hand. 
The invoked (20th) clause of the Act says: ‘No allowance or compen- 
sation shall be made for any extra service whatever which any officer or 
clerk may be required to perform in the Department to which he belongs.” 

Now, will the learned gentleman who quoted this clause say that the 
School Apparatus, Library and Prize Book Depository, (which have, of 
late years, been established in connection with the Department, and 
which may be discontinued at any time), is identical with the Education 
Department proper; or that examining proofs of books prepared and 
published under the sanction of the Council of Public Instruction, and 
various other duties ordered by it, or the examining and reducing for 
publication returns from the ten meteorological stations, are a part of 
the duties “required” of Mr. Marling as Accountant and Book-keeper 
in the Education Department? Or that delivering law lectures in the 
Normal School, or editing, etc., the Journal of Education are a part of 
the duties “‘required” of the Deputy-Superintendent of Education? Are 
these separate engagements a part of the departmental duties “required” 
of the officers referred to, any more than the professional duties of the 
member for South Bruce in the Court of Chancery are a part of his duties 
as member of two Parliaments ? 

But if the 20th clause of the Dominion Civil Service Act of last 
Session, is (according to the honorable member for South Bruce) in 
force in Ontario, he cannot deny the application of the 22nd clause of 
the same Act, which says, “Nothing in this Act shall affect the salary 
or emolument of any officer or clerk in the Civil Service at the tume of the 
passing of this Act, solong as he shall be continued in office.” 
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The officers in question have been receiving, as “salaries or emolu- 
ments” during four years, what is now, in face of the quoted Act, — 
attempted to be taken from them. I submit that in matters of personal 
and official rights, members of the Legislature, ike members of the 
bench, ought to be impartial and humane judges, and not judges in the 
spirit of partizanship. 

I am thankful to find that thus far, the only acts impugned during 
my long and difficult administration of the Education Department, relate 
to the points above noticed—a fixed purpose to do what was equal and 
just to able and faithful men associated with me in a great national 
work. And I submit, that when the great work of that Department is 
admitted to have been done efficiently, and with unparallelled economy, it 
is hardly fair, much less generous, to carp at two or three items in re- 
spect to the principal helpers in the work—less in amount than the cost 
to the country of the time spent in disputing about them. 


Objections to the Journal of Education Answered.—Complimentary 
Lieferences to it. 


But it has been objected to the Journal of Education itself, that — 
as a periodical it is uninteresting, unworthy of support, etc. I dare 
say that this may be true in regard to these who never read it, or 
any thing else worth reading. The honourable member for South 
Norfolk, resident of the township of Charlotteville, and formerly master 
of the Vittoria Post-Office (within a mile and a half of my own birth- 
place), is reported to have said that parties refused to take from his 
_ post-office copies of the Journal of Education addressed to them. I 
doubt not the truth of this statement, which the Globe adduces as cer- 
tain proof that the Journal of Education is not worth taking out of a 
post-office. I dare say the same parties take no journal whatever, and 
that if the Canadian Farmer or Daily Globe were addressed to them, they 
would not take either out of the post-office—a proof, according to the 
Globe, that neither is worth taking out of the post-office! Now, there 
happens to be an English gentleman farmer resident near the same post- 
office—a man of education and refinement—James H. Covernton, Esq., 
who has been School Superintendent of the same township for several 
years. In one of his reports, incidentally alluding to the Journal of 
Education, Mr. Covernton says:—“I venture to suggest that much 
good might result, if the attention of parents and trustees were called 
to this matter [teaching needle-work to girls in schools taught by female 
teachers] through the columns of the Journal of Education—which paper, 
by the by, ts very generally recewed, read, and appreciated, the few instances 
to the contrary being, I fear, occasions where a degree ef supineness 
prevails, which would not be remedied by the stated transmission of the 
Journal through me, instead of through the accustomed source ”—the 
post-office. 
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In the appendix to my annual school reports will be found numerous 
incidental references to the Journal of Education in the extracts from the 
reports of Local Superintendents. J have some twenty of them before 
me-from different Municipalities, and from as many different individuals 
(Local Superintendents) who have had the best means of information. 
I will give a few specimens out of the many :—1. “ The Journal of Edu- 
cation is a welcome visitor.” 2. “The Journal of Education is a welcome 
visitor wherever it goes.” 3. “The Journal of Education is regularly 
received in all the sections, and is highly appreciated.” 4. “The Jour- 
nal of Education is thankfully received, and its valuable information very 
much appreciated.” 5. ‘The Journal of Education is regularly received 
in this township, and is of great service in the cause of education through- 
out the Province.” 6. “It has been read by all, and with much pleasure 
and profit, and is a great means of diffusing interesting knowledge 
amongst the people. In fact, I look upon it as one of the best papers 
published.” 7. “The Journal of Education is welcome, and is a leaven 
of good wherever it goes.” 

I will not multiply such testimonial statements; but will remark that 
the Journal of Education has never been intended or permitted to be the 
vehicle of personal or even school law controversy of any kind, in regard 
either to myself or others, but to be the repository, as far as possible, of 
the best passages from the best educational addresses of public men, 
and educational articles in reviews of books of both England and 
America, an adviser in matters of school instruction and education, and 
a record of facts most interesting and suggestive in regard to the educa- 
tional progress of the age. To provide and arrange such material 
requires vastly more labour, judgment and research, than to fill the 
pages of the Jowrnal with long and readless essays, and endless and © 
pointless speeches and discussions. From the following list of standing 
headings or departments in the Journal of Education from month to 
month it will be seen what is the range, scope, and character of the 
articles inserted in each number of the Journal: 1. Papers on Education 
m Ontario. 2. Papers on Education in other countries. 3. Papers on 
Practical Education. 4. Papers on Classical Education. (occasional). 
5. Papers on Geographical (or Scientific) Subjects. 6. Papers on Teachers 
(or Teaching). 7. Monthly Report on Meteorology in Ontario. 8. Biographi- 
cal Sketches. 9. Papers on Historical (or Colonial) Subjects. 10. Miscel- 
laneous Friday Readings. 11. Educational Intelligence. 12. Departmental 
Notices, ete. 


Inter-Communications in the Journal of Education. 


In order that nothing might be wanting of local interest, as well as 
of general educational intelligence in the Journal of Education, the fol- 
lowing has been a standing printed notice in its columns for some years: 

“As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the Journal 
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of Education for letters and inter-communications between Local Super- 


intendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on any subject of general — 


interest relating to education in the Province. As no personal or party 
discussions have, ever since the establishment of the Journal, appeared 
in its columns, no letter or communication partaking of either character 
can be admitted to its pages; but, within this salutary restriction, the 
utmost freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable; but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school management, 
discipline, progress, teaching or other subject of general interest are 
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always acceptable, and may be made highly useful in promoting the © 


- great object for which this Journal was established.” 

Alternative.—But if after all this, 5,000 copies of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, printed, folded, enveloped, addressed and sent to all the School 
Corporations, and other school officers of the country, are not worth 
$1800, that is, 36 cents per volume, let the publication of it be discon- 
tinued. 


Hon. Henry Barnard’s Opinion of the Journal of Education. 


I will conclude by adducing the opinion of a foreigner who has read 
the Journal of Education from the beginning—of the acknowledged Nes- 
tor of American Educationists—the Hon. Henry Barnard, LL.D., who 
has written and published several large volumes on the Normal School, 
and Educational Institutions of Europe ; who has edited and published 
for a number of years the American Quarterly Journal of Education, con- 
taining as much matter as any of the English Quarterly Reviews ; who 
has been Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of Connecti- 
cut for many years, and by special request, organized a system of pub- 
lic instruction for one of the Western States ; and who, on the creation 
of a National Bureau of Education at Washington two years since, was 
appointed to preside over it as Commissioner, in order to diffuse educa- 
tional information throughout the United States, and bring the various 
State systems of education, as far as possible, into a national unity. Dr. 
Barnard, in a letter addressed to my Department last year, suggests and 
remarks as follows :— 


“Why do you not have a minute topical index prepared to your 
Journal of Education, from Vol. I. to XXI? It is so full of the history, 
the principles, the methodology, the biography, and literature generally 
of schools and education. Such an index will make your sets valuable, 
not only to your own scholars, teachers, and statesmen, but to education- 
ists everywhere. It is a monument of intelligent and practical editorship.” 


REPLY TO THE Globe's ATTACKS AND OBJECTIONS. 
The Globe's Twenty-four years’ attacks recapitulated. 


During twenty-four years, with a momentary lucid interval or two, I 
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have encountered the unscrupulous opposition and vituperation of the 
chief editor of the Globe and his trained subordinates, down to the very 
last employed reporter. For some six years, the avowed “ editor-in- 
chief” sought, by every species of epithet and misrepresentation, to 
Impress upon the public mind that I was endeavouring to saddle the 
country with a Prussian despotism in order to enslave it ; and then failing 
in that, when I first addressed the public in 1850-1 in favour of free 
| schools, he endeavoured to excite the public mind against me, by repre- 
senting that I was not contented to reduce the country to slavery, but 
_ was now attempting to reduce it to pauperism by establishing a system 
_ of pauper schools—so much so, that on more than one occasion, for a short 
time, I met with contumely and insult in the streets of this city. That 
_anti-free school onslaught failing, and the free school current becoming 
so strong, the “editor-in-chief” of the Globe thought it the best 
policy to float with the tide, but raised another out-cry, and sought 
_ again to excite the whole country against myself on account of the Se- 
_ parate School provisions of the law, though he shortly afterwards formed 
_a confederate coalition with Roman Catholic statesmen of Lower Canada 
_to preserve for all time those Separate School provisions in all their 
integrity! But he commenced a new crusade against me for devising 
means to supply School Municipalities of the country with suitable 
libraries, school maps, globes, apparatus, text books and prize books, 
charging me with all sorts of peculations—a crusade which, with brief 
_ suspensions, from sheer weariness and exhaustion, he has continued to 
this day. 

And now in the Globe's occasional professed reports of what took place 
in the Education Committee of the Legislative Assembly, he has, with 
scarcely an exception, misrepresented both my recommendations and 
proceedings (of which I could point out upwards of a dozen instances) ; 
_and in his reports of the debates of the House itself, he suppresses nearly 
every word and statement favourable to myself, and presents in the 

strongest and sometimes exaggerated light whatever he thinks is said to 
my disadvantage ; sometimes stating editorially what is wholly untrue, 
and at other times stating part of the truth to give the greater effect. to 
the falsehood, as the Laureate poet Tennyson says :— 
‘* A lie, which is all a lie, 
May be met and fought with outright ; 


But a lie which is half a truth, 
Is a harder matter to fight.” 


But the members of the Education Committee, and of the House of 
Assembly generally, are themselves witnesses of the partial and unfair 
character of the Globe's reports in regard to everything which concerns 
myself or the Education Department. I need not therefore notice them 
in detail ; but it remains for me to notice the Globe’s conduct and objec- 
tions in respect to my proposed retirement from office. In his editorial 
of the 19th instant, he misrepresents the motives, circumstances, grounds, 
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and conditions of my proposed retirement; yet he formally refuses to 
insert my letter of resignation (read by authority before the Education — 
Committee), though a copy of it was sent to him in manuscript for that 
purpose before it was published in the Leader newspaper ! 

In no part of the world is the press more outspoken and independent 
in its opinions and censures than in England ; but no press in England 
of any character would descend to suppress official documents, and cook — 
reports to malign its most dreaded or hated adversary. This mode of 
procedure, with great vigilance in news collecting, has given the New 
York Herald its notoriety and circulation ; but no one relies upon its 
statements in regard to either a hated individual or nation, or respects 
its opinions, any more than one can those of its Globe imitator. The 
Globe may indeed say with Iago in Shakespeare, “I am nothing, if 
not abusive ;” but while free and manly discussion of public measures 
and men are conducive to the elevation of the public mind, and the 
advancement of society, a perpetual imputation of the motives and 
character of public men, and a systematic falsification of facts, to accom- 
plish personal and party objects, must tend, as far as their influence ex- 
tends, to educate the public mind in meanness, suspicion, hatred and 
intrigue, instead of training it to manliness, honour, and integrity. 


The Globe of 1859 on Dr. Ryerson’s “ Dotage,” vs. The Globe of 1868 on 
his “‘ full possession of his faculties /” 


I hereto append my letter of recommendation and resignation of. 
office, in reply to most of the Gilobe’s statements and insinuations ; but 
there are three matters referred to in his editorial which require a 
separate notice in this place. In the first place, the editor of the Globe 
objects to my retirement, because | am not an old man, or worn-out in 
the work. He says—‘The Doctor is not an old man yet; nor is his 
physical health or mental energy, according to the estimate of himself — 
and all his friends, in any measure impaired. Why should he retire ? 
There is work, and of an important kind, to be done. Why may he not 
continue to doit? What more congenial work he could have, we fail 
to imagine. To pension a man scarcely yet turned of sixty, and in full 
possession of his faculties, and that with either the whole salary or half, 
would scarcely do.” So writes the editor of the Globe in 1868. Can it 
be believed that the same ‘ editor-in-chief” of the Globe, under his own 
proper name in 1859, not only declared me unfit and unqualified for my 
office, but alleged that I was in my “ dotage.” In 1859, the editor of 
the Globe had an object in endeavouring to drive me from office ; in 
1868, he has an object in keeping me in office—being evidently afraid 
of my Department becoming connected with, and a source of strength to 
a Government to which he is opposed ; and therefore in 1859, he alleges 
me to be in my “‘dotage,” and nine years later, in 1868, he alleges me 
not to be an “old man,” “scarcely yet turned of sixty,” and “in full 
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possession” of my “faculties.” How much truth there is in either of those 
statements, 1s left to the members of the Legislature and every reader 
to decide. : 


The Globe's misrepresentation in regard to a Pension—His suppression of 
the Letter of Resignation to correct it. 


In the next place, the editor of the Globe denies that I have any claim 
to a pension, assuming throughout that I have made application on the 
subject, and yet refusing to insert my official letter of resignation, which 
contains no application of the kind. But while I have not been, 
and do not intend to be an applicant for anything—having full 
confidence in the justice and right feeling of the Legislature of the 
country I have done my best to serve—I deny the truth, as I abhor the 
meanness, not to say the cruelty, of the Globe’s avowal. 

I submit that as there can be but one founder of a system of public 
instruction in a country, and as I have been permitted that distinction 
in regard to Upper Canada, and have laboured in its promotion for 
nearly twenty-five years, until nearly 66 years of age, I could urge a 
claim to a pension, if any man in Canada, could, and especially in connec- 
tion with the fact that any Puisne Judge has a right by law to retire on 
& pension of two-thirds his salary, after even twenty years’ service, 
whether he is worn-out, old or not. 


“Pension to a-Chancellor Blake—It a Solitary Case—The Globe sees no 
objection to it—The vote which caused the Hon. Robert Baldwin’s 
Retirement. 


But I give an illustration—the only case at present of a pensioned 
judge in this Province, and a case which received, so far as I know, no op- 
position from the editor of the Globe—I refer to the case of the Hon. 
W. H. Blake, late Chancellor. In 1849, Mr. Blake, as Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, introduced, and got passed through the Legislature a bill for re- 
organizing the Court of Chancery, under the operations of which, after 
the close of the Session, the then existinS Chancellor Jameson was pen- 
sioned at $3,000 per annum, and Mr. Blake was appointed Chancellor, at 
a salary of $5,000 per annum. ‘The proceeding was so unpopular that 
in 1850, a majority of the House of Assembly voted for the abolition of 
the Court of Chancery altogether—a vote such as was never adopted or 
even proposed in respect to the Department of Public Instruction—and 
a vote also, or rather the vote which drove the late Honourable Robert 
Baldwin from public life. 


Mr. Blake's twelve and a half year’s Service—His pension on retirement of 
$3,333.33 per annum since 1862. 


Mr. Blake was appointed Chancellor the 1st of October, 1849, 
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and continued, with intervals of illness, to discharge the duties of the — 
office until the 18th of March, 1862, when he was allowed to resign on — 
the ground of ill-health, after twelve and a half-year’s service, upon a — 
pension of $3333.33 per annum—a pension which he still enjoys, resi- 
ding latterly in Europe. I question not the wisdom and righteousness 
of this proceeding, and I bear willing homage to the great ability and 
merits of the Honourable Chancellor Blake ; but I submit to the Hon- 
ourable Member for South Bruce, who has thought proper to attack me 
during both the last and present Session of the Legislature, and I put 
it to the editor of the Globe, who has assailed me for the last twenty-five — 
years, whether the Department of Public Instruction has not been of as 
much service to the country as the Court of Chancery, and whether my — 
nearly twenty-five years of public service would not give me as strong a 
claim, in any court of equity, to a pension, as twelve and a half years 
does the ex-Chancellor ? 

If it be said that Mr. Blake prepared himself by previous study, &c., 
for the Chancellorship ; I admit it, and in a professional career very pro- 
fitable to himself. But I maintain that in a profession of little profit to 
myself, I did not the less prepare for my work of the last quarter of a 
century for my native country, having, during the twenty years of my 
previous public life, taught in school and college, edited a paper nine 
years—then the most widely circulated paper in the Province—in which 
I discussed all those fundamental principles of civil pvlity which we 
now boast of as lying at the foundation of our freedom and government ; — 
and during which, I wrote essays and pamphlets on educational and — 
other public questions, which, when since collected and got bound by a 
friend, form four ordinary volumes. This work was done before 1844, 
in anything but a profitable profession, and may be considered, I think, — 
as some preparation for the work in which I have since been engaged, 
and for which I think, without presumption, I might present some claim 
for public consideration, at least equal to that which was granted to the 
late Chancellor for twelve and a half year’s service. 


The ‘ Globe's” nusrepresentations af my reasons for retirement.—What 
those reasons are. 


But, in the third place, the Editor of the Globe assumes that I am 
weary of my present duties and contemplate an inactive retirement, with 
the hope of a pension for life, and in opposition, affirms my vigour to 
work, the need of my doing so; and is horrified that I or any of my 
friends should think of such a thing as my being pensioned for life. 

Now, if after 44 years of hard public labour, and often much exposure, 
more than one-half of which has been devoted to the one work of per- 
fecting our Educational system, I should, at the age of nearly sixty-six — 
years, desire retirement and rest, and some provision during the short 
remains of a far-spent life, what heart in Upper Canada, except the - 
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heart of the Editor of the Globe, would begrudge me the gratification of 
that wish ? 
But had the Editor of the Globe not refused to insert my official letter 


of resignation, his readers would have seen that I have not proposed to 


retire from office on the ground of health, or age, or weariness of my 
work (though I have often been weary in it), or with a view to inactive 
seclusion, but wholly upon public grounds, to secure more intimate rela- 


tions of the Department to the Government and Legislature, arising 


out of the varied developments and vast dimensions of the School sys- 
tem, and in order to bring all the public educational establishments of 
the country under governmental inspection and authority. The plain 


_ object of my recommendation and proposal was to give an additional 


impulse to the whole educational interests of the country. The Editor 


_ of the Globe could, or would not admit of such a conception ; judging 
me, of course, by himself, he could not conceive of my being influenced 


by any other than considerations of personal convenience and interest, 
and therefore could only so represent me as acting. It was the old Greek 


_ maxim, that “ Change of employment is rest.” I look for no other rest 


in regard to labour in this life; but so far from being weary of the chief 


work of my life, I say now, that if the Government and Legislature, 


having my recommendations before them, and knowing my personal 
wishes, think that the time has not yet arrived for acting on my recom- 


mendations, and for permitting my retirement from the Department of 


Public Instruction, I hold myself still, as in times past, the servant of 
my country, in serving my God ; and will, if desired and spared, do the 


various work required to give effect to the pending School Bills, and 


complete at least my twenty-five years of public service. 
Proposed Labour after Retirement. 


But in my proposed and desired immediate retirement, I contem- 


plated anything but the inactivity insinuated by the Globe, as my letter sug- 


gesting it shows. There are things which my experience and know- 
ledge of the country would enable me to do, that others, if competent, 


are not likely to do; while a Minister of the Crown, with the aid of 


the able and experienced men in it, might well administer the Edu- 
cation Department. There is wanting a book on the Elements of Civil 
Government and Political Economy, suited to the institutions of our coun- 
try, and adapted to youth and the schools; a book provided in the 
United States, and strongly recommended by the Royal Educational 
Commissioners for Schools in England. On this important subject—the 
foundation of correct views and of varied duties of citizenship in a free 
country—we have nothing for the education of the popular mind but 
newspaper effusions. Then every farmer’s son ought to know something 
of the soil he cultivates and its aliments, the plants and grains he grows 
and the animals he raises, and hence a book on the Elements of Agricul- 
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twre, including the simple teachings of science and experience on these 
subjects, would be a valuable gift to the agricultural youth and many ~ 
rural schools of this Province. Again, a book on Moral Duties—neither 
a Catechism on the one hand, nor a Theological or Moral Philosophy 
Treatise on the other—entrenching on no denominational peculiarity, 
but presenting with simple attractiveness the elements and precepts of — 
moral relations and duties, such as form the basis and cement of society — 
and government—would supply a desideratum in our books of youthful 
study and in our system of public instruction. Furthermore, a properly 
compiled or prepared book on the Applications of Science to the Produc- 
tions, Manufactures, Mechanics or Machinery of the Country, might con- 
tribute much to instruction and entertainment, and to increase our 
country’s industrial power and resources. 

A first Canadian contribution on any or all of these subjects, with all 
the aid of counsel and research, might be very imperfect, but the way 
once marked out, and the foundation once laid, greater ability, skill and 
learning would soon be developed to advance and complete the work.* 

Then again, a country owes something to its ancestry, as well as to 
itself. Lower Canada, the States of New England, and New York, have 
nobly discharged this filial duty. They have spared neither labour nor 
money in collecting, transcribing, and printing the letters, journals, 
memorials and documents found in the family and public archives of 
their earliest settlers, and throwing the faintest light upon their character 
and circumstances ; while there is scarcely any end to the chronicles, 
civil, religious, and constitutional histories of their growth, institutions, 
government and civilization. In these respects Upper Canada has thus 
far been unfilial, niggardly and negligent. Little or no aid or encour- 
agement has been given to collect the precious materials of our ancestral 
history, in this and the Maritime Provinces,—so largely, and with us 
primarily, peopled by martyr exiles to convictions of principle and 
duty. Ibelieve materials exist, though now scattered far and wide, and 
mouldering among the still surviving relics of two past generations, 
which, if collected, would present an ancestral history of which Canadians 
might well be proud. 

The Editor of the Globe vaguely asks how I could employ myself, if 
relieved of office. The preceding paragraphs may suggest to him a 
field of useful labour for greater powers and a longer life than mine, 
irrespective of any strictly religious or denominational duties. 

But, apart from all other considerations, I may remark, and conclude 
with the remark, that the Editor of the Globe's present protest against 
my retirement from office, and demand for my continuance at the head 
of the Education Department—though done in a hostile spirit—is a 


* Any book, however, introduced into the Schools, by whomsoever prepared, must be 
submitted to and sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction, and the copyright of 
it vested in the Head of the Department, subject to the direction of the Council of 
Public Instruction. 
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practical refutation of all the calumnies which he has heaped upon me 
for the last twenty years and more, and a proof demonstrative that he 
does not believe one word of them himself. 

EK. RYERSON. 


Toronto, December 30th; 1868. 


Copy of Letter of Recommendation and Resignation of the Reverend Dr. Ryer- 
son, refused insertion m the Globe.—See pages 31, 32. 


At a meeting of the Educational Committee of the House of Assembly, 
on Wednesday, the 16th December, Dr. Ryerson addressed the Com- 
mittee about an hour and a half, and at its conclusion, by the permission 
of the Attorney-General and the Provincial Secretary, he read to the 
Committee the following copy of a letter which he had addressed to the 
Government, in regard to the Department of Public Instruction, and his 
retirement from it :— 
“(EDUCATION OFFICE, 


“Toronto, 7th Dec., 1868. 


“Sir.—I have the honour to submit to the favourable consideration of 
His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor in Council, what, some three 
weeks since, I submitted to individual members of the government, 
namely, that— 


‘The Department of Public Instruction shall be under the management 
of amember of the Executive Council, to be designated ‘ Minister of 
Public Instruction,’ who shall be ex-officio member of the Toronto Uni- 
versity, and of the Council of Public Instruction, and who, in addition 
to the powers and functions vested in the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, shall have the oversight of all educational institutions which 
are, or may be, aided by public endowment or legislative grant, to in- 
spect and examine, from time to time, personally or through any person 
appointed by him, into the character and ‘working of such institutions : 
and by him shall all public moneys be paid in support or aid of such 
institutions, and to him they shall report at such times and such man- 
ner as he shall direct.’ 

“With a view of giving effect to the foregoing recommendation, I 
hereby resign into the hands of His Excellency my office as Chief 
Superintendent of Education, an office which I have filled upwards of 
twenty four years, during which I have employed my best years and 
utmost efforts to devise and develop our present system of public 
instruction, and have been favoured with the cordial support of succes- 
sive governments and parliaments, and with the liberal co-operation of 
the people of Upper Canada at large. I shall not dwell upon the 
developments or characteristics of that system ; but I feel thankful that 
they are such as have received the highest approval, both at home and 
abroad. 


" 


“Our system of public instruction has acquired such gigantic dimen- 
sions, and the net-work of its operations so pervades every municipality 
of the land, and is so interwoven with our municipal and judicial sys- 
tems of government, that I think its administration should now be vested 
in a responsible minister of the Crown, with a seat in parliament, and 
that I should not stand in the way of the application to our varied edu- 
cational interests of that ministerial responsibility which is sound in 
principle and wise in policy. During the past year I have presented a 
report on the school systems of other countries with a view of improving 
our own; andthe Legislative Assembly has appointed a Select Committee 
for the same purpose. I have, therefore, thought this was the proper 
time to suggest the modification and extension of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

“T beg to append a summary printed statement of the creation and 
progress of the system during my administration of it, and also a statis- 
tical summary of my last year’s report. 

“In regard to myself, as to both the past and the future, I beg to 
make the following statement. 

‘While in addition to the duties imposed upon me by law as Chief 
Superintendent of Education, I have voluntarily established a system of 
providing the municipal and school authorities with libraries, text books, 
and every description of school furniture and school apparatus—devising 
and developing their domestic manufacture, and have thus saved the 
country very many thousands of dollars in the prices as well as quality of 
the books, maps, &c., &c., I can truly say that I have not derived one farth- 
ing’s advantage from any of these arrangements beyond the consciousness 
of conferring material, intellectual, and social benefits upon the country. 
When I accepted office, I made no stipulation as to salary, which was 
subsequently fixed by statute not to exceed that of the Superintendent 
of Education for Lower Canada, and to bear the same proportion to his 
salary as the share of Upper Canada to the population division of the 
legislative school grant bore to the share of Lower Canada. At that 
time the population of Upper Canada was reported in the census as less 
than that of Lower Canada. My salary has, therefore, been regulated 
by act of parliament, and not by the favor of any government. Beyond 
the economical current expenses of my family, and the purchase of my 
dwelling, I had, until within four years, distributed my salary in aid of 
benevolent and public objects. During the last four years I had 
accumulated and invested two thousand dollars ; but recently the claims — 
of two objects seemed to be so strong (the one the purchase of McGill 
square, for benevolent purposes, the other, the endowment of Victoria 
College,) that I divided the two thousand dollars between them. With 
the exception, therefore, of the house I occupy, I have no more material 
wealth than I had twenty-five years ago. 

‘But in regard to the future I stipulate or solicit nothing. In view 
of my labours during the last twenty-four years and upwards, my age of 
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nearly sixty-six years, and my voluntary retirement from my position, 
I believe the Government and Legislature of the country will do what 
is Just and honorable, and I ask no more. Jam still willing to do what 
I can to advance the chief work of my life, and if it is thought I may 
be useful in connection with the Council of PublicInstruction, I will be 
happy to do what I can in that capacity, as also (released from the 
cares and duties of office) to contribute to the school and other litera- 
ture of the country, and to aid, if desired, the proposed minister of 
public instruction, with any counsel my experience may enable me to 
ive. 
ee As to the time and manner of giving effect to the foregoing sugges- 
tions in regard to the department or my own resignation, I defer entirely 
to the convenience of the Government and the judgment of the Governor 
in Council. 
‘“‘T have the honour to be, &c., 


(Signed, ) “E, RYERSON. 


“The Hon. M. C. Cameron, M.P.P., 
“ Secretary of the Province, Toronto.” 
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To an Address of the Legislative Assembly, dated 8th January, 1865, 
to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying for copies of 


certain papers respecting the Education Department. 
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RETURN 


To an Address of the Legislative Assembly, dated 8th J anuary, 1869, 
to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying for copies of 
the following papers :— 


1. The memorandum referred to in the letter from the Chief Superintendent 
of Education to the Provincial Secretary of Canada, dated April 17, 1861. 

2. The accounts, including the extra ‘payments made to Messrs. Hodgins, 
Marling and Taylor in 1863, sent by the Chief Superintendent to the Government 
or to the Audit Office, and the explanations accompanying those accounts. 

3. The accounts, including the various extra payments made to the various 
employees of the Education Department, sent. to the Government or to the Audit 
Office, for each year since 18(3, with any explanations which accompanied such 
accounts. 

4. Any communications made to the Government or to the Auditor, by the 
Chief Superintendent, or to the Chief Superintendent by the Government or the 
Auditor; since the year 1862, on the subject of the expenditure of the Education 
Department. 

5. The accounts sent to the Government, or to the Audit Office, of the ex- 
penditure of the Normal and Model Schools for each year since 1863. 

6. Copies of any of the above documents to be found in the Education De- 
partment. 


By Command. 


M. C. CAMERON, 
Secretary. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Toronto, 18th January, 1869. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Lovonto, 16th January, 1869. 


Smr,—In your letter of the 9th instant, (the receipt of which I acknowledged the 
game day), you transmitted the following Resolution of the Legislative Assembly :— 


“On motion of Mr. Blake, an humble Address was voted to His Excellency the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, praying for copies of the following papers :— 

“1. The memorandum referred to in the letter from the Chief Superintendent of 
Education to the Provincial Secretary of Canada, dated April 17th, 1861. 

“2. The accounts, including the extra payments made to Messrs. Hodgins, Marling 
and Taylor in 1863, sent by the Chief Superintendent to the Government or to the Audit 
Office, and the explanations accompanying those accounts. 


“3. The accounts, including the various extra payments made to the various em- 
ployees of the Education Department, sent to the Government, or to the Audit Office for 
each year since 1863, with any explanations which accompanied such accounts. 

“4 Any communications made to the Government or to the Auditor, by the Chief 
Superintendent, or to the Chief Superintendent, by the Government or the Auditor, since 
the year 1862, on the subject of the expenditure of the Education Department. 

“5. The accounts sent to the Government, or the Audit Office, of the expenditure of 
the Normal and Model Schools, for each year, since 1863. 
“6, Copies of any of the above documents to be found in the Education Department.” 


The address of the Legislative Assembly speaks all through of “ Accounts,” including 
certain items, but specified no limitations. To send al] the “accounts” would be to tran- 
scribe the account books from 1863 to 1868 inclusive.. I cannot suppose that this was 
intended. I take it for granted that what was intended was a statement of all sums paid 
to the officers named, and any extras paid to other employes in this Department, together 
with the other returns and communications specially named in the Address. 

As thus directed, I herewith transmit :— 


1. The memorandum attached to my letter to the Provincial Secretary of Canada, 
dated 17th April, 1861. 

2. A memorandum from each of the officers of the Education Department, named in © 
the Address of the Assembly, stating in detail the sums which he has received, and for what 
services.* The first part of one of these memorandums was addressed by Mr. Hodgins to 
me at Quebec, where I was detained in May 1863, in consequence of a motion made by the 
Honorable George Brown for the appointment of a Sub-Committee of the Public Accounts 
Committee of the House of Assembly, with himself as Chairman, for the special purpose 
of examining into the Accounts of the Education Department of Upper Canada. I wrote 
to Mr. Hodgins for the books and vouchers necessary to answer the enquiries of that Sub- 
Committee, and for a special account of all that he himself had received, and for what 
purposes. Mr. Brown, after spending a day or two in the Auditor’s office examining the 
accounts of my Department, thought proper to abandon any further enquiry ; and the 
memorandum of special services and allowances prepared by Mr. Hodgins for that occasion 
I herewith transmit, together with a supplementary memorandum of the same kind down 
to the present time. All the principal items in this first memorandum were submitted to 
a Committee of the Legislature in 1860, and will be found in the Globe newspaper of 
that same year. This memorandum is very important, not only as containing infor- 
mation asked for by the Legislative Assembly, but also as containing an account of the 
character and development of the Depository Branch of this Department, and of the 
creation and development of the domestic manufacture of Maps, Globes, and various 
school apparatus, now to the amount, in connection with this Department alone, of 
upwards of $60,000. ¢ It will also be seen that I have got no less than sixteen school 


*List of payments subsequently added. 


globe, with metal stand and frame. Apparatus :— Canadian School Planetarium (Solar System), high stand ; 
Ditto, low stand; The Tellurian, for illustrating the various phenomena resulting from the relations of the 


sides; Flat black-board Brush, of lamb’s wool, with handle on top; Archmiedes Screw Pump, with 
stand and cistern ; Centrifugal Machine, mahogany frame, with brass geared wheels, also eight illustrations 


maps constructed for a less sum than was asked in 1859 by the Chief Commissioner of 
Crown Lands for constructing the School Map of Canada alone.* 

In regard to the drawing and colouring of maps, especially the latter, that was first 
done by contract with Messrs. Maclear & Co.,in 1858. Afterwards, a specific, detailed 
and more advantageous contract was entered into in December, 1863, with Dr. S. P. May, 
Clerk of the Libraries, The price being for each map, according to size and variety of 
colors—varying from 25 cents to 65 cents per map—averaging all round 34 cents per map. 
The same contract was made for coloring Globes of different sizes. Doctor May’s memo- 
randum will show what has been done and paid under this head. 

The memorandums of Messrs. Marling and Taylor each speak for themselves, and 
require no further remark than my unqualified testimony as to the great ability and faith- 
fulness of these gentlemen in the discharge of their duties, and in doing any additional 
work required of them from time to time. 

3. The third of the items herewith transmitted is a schedule of the sums paid to each 
of the remaining subordinate officers in the Education Office, and which were regarded as 
regular additions to their original salaries. 

4. Copies of letters to and from the Auditor and Provincial Secretary, and other de 
partments of the Government, since 1862, on the expenditure of the Education Department.t 
An explanatory voucher for every item paid by me for extra or special services was 
regularly sent each month to the Audit Office ; and it will be seen by correspondence of 
the Audit Office, that in every case where the vouchers were not sufficiently explicit or 
satisfactory in even the most minute particulars, further explanations were asked and 
given. ‘The only payment to which exception was taken, (a year’s salary of the late Head 
Master of the Normal School to his widow), was afterwards confirmed by order of the 
Governor in Council. 

5. The accounts sent to the Government or the Audit Office, of expenditure of the 
Normal and Model Schools for each year since 1863, including also the sums which have 
been paid from fees, etc., by the Normal and Model Schools to the Government ; also the 
payment of $2000 to Mrs. Robertson—being the amount of one year’s salary of her late 
husband, who died in the work, after having been 20 years in the Normal School as its 
Head Master, and founded our present improved methods of school teaching and discipline 
—and my letter to the Provincial Secretary of Canada, explaining the circumstances and 
grounds of that grant to Mrs. Robertson, which was sanctioned by an Order of the 
Governor in Council. 


In connection with the foregoing references to the accompanying returns, I think it 
just and proper to offer the following explanatory remarks as to the principles on which I 
have administered the Department, and engaged and paid for special services. 


1. I have made it a rule to select, after trial, the most competent and trusty assistants 


of centrifugal forces: of the cause of bodies revolving on their smallest diameter, of the flattening of the 
poles, etc., Pointers (long and short) for Globe and Black-board Teaching; Dissected Cube Root Block, in 
box for illustrating square and cube roots, but especinlly the latter ; Cone, with sections, in boxwood, pinned ; 
Insulating Stool, polished wooden top, 13 inches by 11 inches, four massive glass legs; Numeral Frame 
(Abacus), various sizes ; Non-Evaporating Ink Wells, (metal); Common Ink Wells, with iron covers; Over 
and Undershot Water Wheels ; Canadian Rotary Map Stand, mounted on castors; Map Case, for hanging 
ona wall. Charts :—Macallum’s Chart of Natural History; Robertson’s Chronological Chart; Browne’s 
Geometrical Diagrams; Merritt’s Historical Chart of British North America. Merit Cards, twenty-one kinds, 
.—of which one million and a quarter have been sold. 


* As to Mr. Hodgins’ fitness for the duty of preparing and revising the maps issued under the authority of 
this Department, I may mention that for years he has made the science of Geography his study, and has 
issued three valuable works on the subject. In connection with this matter I may state that when in this 
country some years ago, the late Dr. Hodgkin, of England—himself a writer on various philanthropic and 
scientific subjects, and Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society—examined these works and ex- 

ressed his high appreciation of them. On his return to London, as-I find it stated in the proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, ‘“‘On motion of the Honorary Secretary, Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., M.D., 
seconded by Admiral Sir George Back and H. G. Finlay, Esq., J. George Hodgins, Esq., of Toronto, Canada, 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society.” 


See ‘‘Papers Appended B” to Memorandum of the Deputy Superintendent, page 24, 


+ The copies of letters in this section of the Return are, for greater convenience, arranged partly con- 
secutively and partly in groups, according to subjects. The object of this twofold arrangement is to 
allow the reader to follow one subject of correspondence throughout, without break in its continuity. The 
full Table of Contents will facilitate reference to any of the other letters on miscellaneous subjects, 


in the Department—as few as could do the work, and render them as serviceable as 
possible. | ee ee ae , ban Oh 3 ok 

2. To allow nothing to any officer or clerk for additional time employed in his own 
appointed duties under a pressure of work, though the practice has heretofore been in 
other Public Departments, not merely to allow a periodical increase of salary under the 
Civil Service Act, but to grant frequent allowances for any extra hours employed by 
officers and clerks in their regular official work. Ihave sought to get an increase of 
salaries to the officers of this Department, as contemplated by the Civil Service Act, but 
not to grant any allowances for additional official work. Had this increase been made, in 
terms of the Civil Service Act, out of the public revenue, as I had urged, the correspond- 
ing payments made by me from the depository, as per vouchers sent to the Audit Office, 
would of course have ceased. 

3. But for work done by an officer of the Department, independently of the duties 
for which he was appointed, and for which his salary was fixed, 1 have held that he was 
as much entitled to remuneration for his labor as any Professor of a College or Teacher 
of a school, who, after having performed his appointed duties, should employ his time, 
and scholarships, and talents in lectures, teaching, authorship, or any other labor, or as 
even a Minister of the Crown, who, in connection with his high official duties, should still 
employ a portion of his ‘non-official time, in his professional or other private business. 
Examples abound—in England, the United States, and in Canada—of persons in public 
and other professional situations, who have, at the same time, reported and corresponded 
for newspapers, and written books, and articles for reviews, and done many other kinds of 
work, to augment their salaries and make better provision for their families. It is unpre- 
cedented and unjust to deny to the officers in the Education Department the use and profits 
of their own non-official time, such as is sanctioned by usage and fairness in other profes- 
sional and civil employments, from the First. Minister of the Crown down to the youngest 
Bank clerk. 

4. The Depository connected with this Department was created since the establish- 
ment of the Education Offiee, in reference to which its officers were appointed, and their 
duties prescribed, and not in reférence to the Depository. But, instead of appointing an 
additional book-keeper, accountant, and treasurer of moneys connected with the Deposi- 
tory, | have found it ‘most economical and convenient to graft those duties on those of 
the office accountant and book-keeper, with a moderate remuneration ($400 per annum) 
for this additional work, and to the Deputy Superintendent for the oversight and manage- 
ment of the Depository, $400 per annum. These sums were paid as a part of the cost of 
the Depository, and from its proceeds, and not a farthing of them from the public revenue 
or school fund. Then in the preparation of maps there was no one connected with the 
department that could either engrave or print or frame then ; but there was one who 
could construct them, and another that could colour them. Itherefore got most of them 
coloured by skilful persons in the families of gentlemen connected with the department, 
and I get them constructed in the same way for less than one-third of the sum demanded 
by the Crown Lands Department and by other competent parties. 

5. I submit that the real question in which the Government and Parliament and 
public are interested is not to whom I have given compensation for services done in the 
depository, but whether I have done the work economically and well and for the gain and 
benefit of the country. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


FE. RYERSON. 


THomAs C. PATTESON, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary of the Province, Toronto. 


Section No. L or rue Return. 


fe The Memorandum referred to in the Letter from the Chief Superintendent of Education 
to the Provincial Secretary of Canada, dated April 17th, 1861.” 


OFFICIAL SALARIES OF THE OFFICERS OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT FOR UPPER 
CANADA. 


Chief Superintendent of Education to the Secretary of the Province 


(Copy) ok 
Quebec, April 17th, 1861. 


Str,—I have the honour to transmit herewith a statement and memorandum on the 
subject of salaries of the Deputy-Superintendent and other subordinate officers in the 
Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 3 | 

I have conferred with the Attorney and Solicitor Generals for Upper Canada on the 
subject, and in accordance with their suggestion I now transmit the papers relating to it to 
you for the favourable consideration of His Excellency in Council. 

I may observe that the subordinate officers in the Education Office of Upper Canada 
feel that they have not been treated with the same consideration as the subordinate officers 
in other departments who have received gratuities at different times, whereas the subordi- 


nate officers in the Education Department had only an increase of salary in 1855, and 


then their salaries were not made equal to those of corresponding subordinate officers of 


other departments. 
For the fullest information in regard to the merits and claims of Mr. Hodgins, 


_ Deputy-Superintendent, I refer to my letter of the 23rd Feb., 1857. 


No language that I can employ would be too strong in commendation of Mr. Marling, 
the book-keeper, accountant and senior clerk in the Department. 
But I refer to the accompanying memorandum for a statement of the grounds on 


_ which each of the recommendations has been made. 


IT have, &c., 


| The Hon. CHARLES ALLEYN, M. P. P., 


| 


(Signed, ) E. RYERSON. 


Provincial Secretary, 


| (ENCLOSURE IN LETTER OF 17TH APRIL, 1861.) 


Memorandum on the Salaries of the Officers and Clerks of the Education Department for Upper 
| Canada, with a view to place them on the same footing as the Officers and Clerks in the 
| other branches of the public service, appended to letter to the Provincial Secretary, 17th 
| April, 1861. 


1.—THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. * 


J. George Hodgins, LL.B., who holds this appointment since June, 1855, was ap- 
pointed sole clerk in the Education Office for Upper Canada, in October, 1844, at a salary 
of £175 per annum, which he received till 1850 ; from 1850 to 1855 his salary was fixed 


) *Note To Memoranpum.—I may add that during the four years before Mr. Hodgins entered College, at 
the age of twenty, he was employed in three mercantile establishments—the latter part of the time in the large 
wholesale and retail establishment of Thomas Stinson, Esq., and afterwards of the late firm of Messrs. EH. & 
J. Stinson, at Hamilton,—being one season fellow-clerk with Charles Magill, Esq., late Mayor, and present 
member of Parliament for Hamilton. ‘The firm offered (as may be shown by letter) Mr. Hodgins an advanced 
clerkship, coupled with the personal assurance of afterwards being set up in business when he became old 
enough, if he would return to them after he had determined to enter College. Had he accepted their offer he 
would doubtless have been, ere this, with his business habits and talents, at the head of one of the largest 
mercantile establishments in Canada; but he determined to enter College where he obtained distinction, and 
where I selected him as my first assistant in 1844. I have seen a handbill, or printed circular, of one of the 
firms referred to, dated February, 1839, in which ‘‘Mr. John G. Hodgins,” (then eighteen years of age), is 
stated to the customers and debtors of the firm to be their ‘“‘ Agent-at Galt,” authorized to receive payments 
and give receipts on behalf of the firm. 


at £225 ; in 1855, it was raised to £450; and in 1857, it was fixed at £500; but (as 

stated in the Provincial Secretary’s letter of the 13th October, 1857), “‘in consideration of 
his long and laborious services connected with the establishment of a new Department,” His 
Excellency granted him, in addition, £50 per annum during his tenure of office. During 
all the years mentioned, however, Mr. Hodgins never received any portion of the gratuities 
which were, especially in 1853 and 1854, given to the officers and clerks in all the other 
public Departments, as detailed in his letter of the 23rd February, 1857.* Besides, in 
1857, when the salaries of all the deputy heads of Departments as well as the heads of 
various branches (for instance in the Finance Minister's Department), were raised to £650 
per annum by authority of the Civil Service Act, Mr. Hodgins was not allowed the 
benefit of that Act, but his salary was fixed at £500 per annum as above, although he had 
then been 13 years (now 17, in 1861) in the public service ; while many of those whose 
ealaries were fixed at £650 in 1857, were considerably his junior in the Civil Service. It 
is, therefore, right and proper that Mr. Hodgins’ salary be fixed at £650, to take effect 
from the passing of that Act in 1857. See his letter of the 1st June, 1860.* 


2.—THE ACCOUNTANT AND SENIOR CLERK. 


Alexander Marling, who holds this office, was first appointed as Clerk in the Educa- 
tion Office for Upper Canada in 1854, at a salary of £100 per annum. So useful did he 
make himself that his salary was gradually increased from year to year, and in 1857, it 
was fixed, by Order in Council, at £250. In May, 1858, on the retirement of the Senior 
Clerk, Mr. Thomas Hodgins, Mr. Marling was appointed to succeed him at a salary of 
£300. Mr. Marling has for many years discharged, with the greatest fidelity and 
efficiency, the onerous duties of accountant to the Education Department—the expendi- 
ture of which, on behalf of the Common and Grammar Schools of Upper Canada, and the 
Normal and Model Grammar Schools, &c., amount to about $320,000 per annum. An 
examination of the accounts of the Education Department in the Auditor's Office will 
show the accuracy with which these numerous accounts are kept. Mr. Marling, also per- 
forms many of the duties heretofore devolving upon his predecessor, and is clearly entitled 
with Mr. Hodgins to be placed upon the same comparative footing, in regard to salary, as 


is provided by the Civil Service Act for accountants in the other branches of the public 
service. 


3.—CLERK OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


Doctor A. J. Williamson, who holds this position, was first appointed as clerk in the 
Education Office, in 1852, at a salary of £100 per annum. He has always been a highly 
efficient hand, and the beauty and correctness with which he copies the letters and various 
important documents of the Department, has always elicited the highest commendation. 
His salary has been gradually and justly raised from year to year, and was, in 1857, fixed 
by Order in Council at £225 per annum. He is clearly entitled to the increase of £10 
per annum allowed by the Civil Service Act, since July 1857, the period at which his 
present salary was fixed. 


4,.—_-CLERK OF STATISTICS. 


Francis J. Taylor, who holds this position, was first appointed as temporary assistant 
in 1856, at an allowance per day. In 1857, his salary was recommended to be fixed at 
£150 per annum. He is very methodical and painstaking, and a most efficient hand ; 
and in May, 1858, in consequence of the promotion of Mr. Marling, he was advanced to 
the position of second-class clerk, with a salary of £250. He is entitled to an allowance 
of £10 per annum, as provided by the Civil Service Act. 


5.—ASSISTANT CLERK OF STATISTICS. 


Herbert Butterworth who now holds this position was appointed in 1857 as | 
assistant in the Depository. So useful did he become that in that year he was transferred © 
to the Education office as assistant clerk, and his salary fixed by order in Council at £125 


*For this detail see also Mr. Hodgins’ memorandum from 1844 to 1868, appended, page 14. 


ad 


7 
per annum. He also is entitled to promotion to the rank of third class clerk and to £10 
per annum, from 1858, as allowed by the Civil Service Act.* 


GENERAL ASSISTANT CLERK. 


Thomas J. Churchill,* whom it is proposed to transfer from the depository to this 
position, was first appointed in 1856 at a salary of £45. He was educated in our boys 
Model School and is now a young man of much promise. He has proved himself to be 
a most valuable hand. His salary was gradually increased up to £100, and he is recom- 
mended for appointment as fourth class clerk with an increase of salary of £10 per annum’ 
since 1857 as provided in the Civil Service Act. 


. DEPOSITORY CLERK OF LIBRARIES. 


Clerk of Libraries, Samuel P. May, who holds this position, was first appointed in 
1853, at a salary of £125 per annum. His talents are highly versatile, and of a peculiar 
kind. He can turn his hand to almost anything, and he is almost indispensable in a 
Department like this, combining as it does so many details, and in as many separate 
branches. He now receives £225, and is entitled to a like increase of rank and pay with 
the others. It should be borne in mind that none of the salaries of the Depository 
Clerks are paid out of the consolidated Revenue, but out of the profits of the Depository, 
which is made to defray its own expenses. 


DEPOSITORY SALESMAN. 


John T. Rt. Stinson it is proposed to advance to this position. He has been now 
upwards of a year in the office a junior assistant clerk, with a salary of £45 per annum. | 
It is proposed to give him a salary of £75 per annum, payable out of the Depository 
funds. | 


DEPOSITORY CLERK. 


Edward B. Cope, aged 15, has been lately employed as an Assistant in the office, at a 
salary of £35, with yearly increase, if he proves efficient, out of the Depository funds. 
Appointment to be confirmed. 


DEPOSITORY MESSENGER AND PACKER. 


Christopher Alderson, t who holds this position, was first appointed in 1857, at a 
salary of £75 per annum. It has been increased to £85. He prays for an increase of 
salary, as that amount barely defrays necessary expenses. He is recommended for an 
increase up to £100 per annum, payable out of the Depository fund. 


Copy. 
Statement showing the increase of the charge on the Consolidated Revenue, provided 
the foregoing recommendations are approved :— 


Deputy wuperinvendent, trom wy... ..f...ciee.. ces £550 to £650 £100 
Senior Clerk and Accountant from.................. 300 to 400 100 
Plerieor, Correspondence. . meats ai.) ics.c sense eve. 225 to 260, 35 
RleCMOM StAbISUICS...v0. fee A at eos hice ea Te eae: 250 to 260 10 
Assistant Clerk of Statistics. :....1......60. 0.600.000. 125 to 150 25 
Ha IeU ATA CIOL (50,400). ~', ss ROM ts. sk ote CRs oh * 40 to 100 60 
£330 

Less salary of Assistant Junior Clerk transferred to Depository............ 35 
Ober ateASOMANTUAL i. 5 0.0. da 1.60 ace cia le ol £295 


* These faithful servants of the department are both dead. 
+ One of the Volunteers who fell at Ridgeway. 
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No. 4. 
MR. HODGINS’ MEMORANDUM—1844-1862. 


Memorandum for the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, in regard to the salary and allowances of the Deput¥ 
Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada from 1844. [Dated 4th May, 1863.] 


It having been intimated to me that the question of my salary and allowances is 
likely to be made a subject of attack, it is proper to give you, in order to lay it before the 
Committee, a brief summary of the payments made to me from 1844 to the present time, 
and also to refer to the corresponding salaries and allowances made to other officers in the 
Public Departments. 

In October, 1844, I was appointed, upon your recommendation, as sole Clerk in the 
Education Office for Upper Canada, at a salary of $700 per annum. This amount I con- 
tinued to receive for six years. 

In 1850, the Council of Public Instruction made me a special allowance of $100 per 
annum from 1846 to the end of 1848, when a second or assistant clerk was appointed in ~ 
the office.* In July of the same year (1850), my salary was increased, under the statute, 
from $700 to $900. I then, for the first time, was paid out of subscriptions received, $300 © 
per annum for sub-editing and superintending the publication of the Journal of Education. 
This took place three years before a grant was made to that publication by the Legis-_ 
lature. T 

In April 1863, the Council of Public Instruction, by resolution, made me a special — 
grant of $200 “for the onerous duties performed by him during the last three years, in regard © 
to the contracts, buildings, accounts, &c., of the (new) Normal School, now closed.” In ~ 
September of that year (1853), you wrote an official letter to the Hon. the Inspector 
General, recommending, in view of the increase of labour and responsibility in the office, — 
that I should receive $1,500 per annum. In reply, Mr. Hincks promised to use his 
“exertions” to obtain at least $1,200 for me, and said :—“TI think there is no doubt of 
success. It occurs to me that you can manage something extra for Mr. H. for this present — 
year, when arranging his expenses for his English mission. If we can manage in this way — 
for the present year, and get the £300 next year, it will be about as much, I think, as — 
can be accomplished.” I did go to England and to the United States—was absent 44 
months—and made purchases of books and maps, &c., to the extent of $30,000.t For — 
this extra duty, I received from the Depesitory Funds about $160 over and above my — 
travelling expenses. Mr. Hincks’ expectations for 1853 were not realized, and I never 
received the remaining $140, which would have made up the proposed addition of $300 — 
to my salary. From the public accounts of that year, however, it, appears that an extra 
sum from the Consolidated Revenue of $17,000 was distributed among the officers of the - 
various Public Departments, under the heads of “increase of salary” and “ gratuities.” 


- ie 


i a an 


+. i ee s 


* It is worthy of note that the School Act of 1846, under which I first became Recording Clerk to the 
Council, merely required me to attend its meetings, and record its proceedings. ‘The allowance, therefore 
of $100 a year was made to me for special services, which were not required of me by the Act of 1846 but 
which were afterwards fully set forth in the School Act of 1850. 


+ In Lower Canada, since 1859, this charge for sub-editing is paid out of the Consolidated Revenue, and 
not out of the grant for the journal. See Public Accounts. ; 


et tae, 


+ I was fortunate enough to be on the same Cunard steamer to England with His Excell 
lamented Lord Eigin, to whom f entered into full detail in regard to ‘the objects of my tROEn Base i 
leaving the steamer, Lord Elgin most_kindly promised to aid me in every way he could while in Encland, — 
and wrote me his address as ‘‘ Broom Hall, Dumfermline,” in case I should have occasion to refer to him. _ 
He also added the following paragraph to your letter of instructions and authority, which, in more than one 
instance, I found to be of essential service to me :—- 


Py 


ep ee ate 


d 


“« T believe the object of Mr. Hodgins’ mission to be most important to Canada, and I trust that he will _ 

meet with all support and encouragement. : 
(Signed) ‘“ELGIN AND Krycarping, 

<¢ September, 1853.” <! Canemanetinenat 

One of my letters, reporting to you, as faras I had gone, my proceedings in England, havin 

to the Hon. Mr. Hincks, he said in reply :—‘‘I return you Mr. Hodgins’ interesting letter, ii) “a 

its perusal. It was fortunate he went by the same steamer as Lord Elgin. I am much interested in the 

success of your libraries, which is beyond my most sanguine expectations.” 


‘“‘ Quebec, 11th Oct., 1853,” 
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In 1854, my salary remained at $900, instead of $1500, as recommended the year 
before ; nor did I receive even the proposed $300 addition to it, as agreed to by Mr. 
Hincks at his lower scale of advance. In that same year, however, a further sum of 
$22,500 was distributed among the officers of the various Public Departments as increase 
of salaries, &c. To this day, I have never received the balance of $440 even on the 
$1200 salary agreed to by Mr. Hincks. Thus, while my official salary remained at the 
same rate as in 1850 ($900), about $40,000 were distributed, as before stated, among the 
other employes in the Public Departments. 

On the 30th June, 1855, I was gazetted, by direction of the Governor-General, as 
“Deputy Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada,” and in the same year I received 
an addition of $900 per annum to my salary—making it $1800. The Deputies at that 
time received not less than $2240 per annum each. In this year (1855), the employes in 
the Public Departments received in the gross about $9,060 as increase of salaries, &e. 

In 1856, $100 a year, out of the Journal of Education fund, were paid to me as 
arrears for 1853, 1854, and 1855.* In the same year, the sum of nearly $2,000 was paid 
for extra work in various Public Departments, as per public accounts, besides about 
$20,000 for personal expenses of removal from Quebec to Toronto, 

In July, 1857, my salary was raised to $2000, and I received, as a gratifying recog- 
nition of my services, a special addition of $200 to it, as communicated to you in a letter 
from the Secretary of the Province, dated 13th October, as follows :—“ His Excellency 
has further been pleased to direct that Mr. J. G. Hodgins, the present Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Education,*be allowed, from the first of J uly last, in addition to his salary of 
£500, a sum of £50 per annum during his tenure of that office, in constderation of his long 
and laborious services connected with the establishment of a new Department.” The Council of 
Public Instruction further agreed to restore its allowance of $100 per annum from 1849, 
in which year it had ceased to be paid. I also received $250 for three maps of British 
America which I had prepared, and which were sent to be engraved in Edinburgh, Lon- 
don, and New York. The important object was thus secured of having these maps of 
Canada, and the other Provinces brought within the reach of every school in the three 
kingdoms, and placed upon the same footing there as the maps of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, for we had them published in the two most important and extensive series of 
maps issued in England and Scotland at the time, and so to that extent this Department 
aided the Emigration Commissioners, and was the means of bringing the maps of this 
country popularly before the British school, as well as general public—a thing which had 
never before been accomplished. In the same year (1857), the Civil Service Act was 
passed, and under its authority, the salaries of the Chief Clerks and Deputies were fixed 
at from $1800 to $2600. $6000 were paid in this way for additional salaries, and for 
extra services in various Public Departments. 

In 1858, I received $75 extra for preparing and revising some maps and sheets, 
while in the same year, $3255, were distributed among various officers of the other Public 
Departments for extra services. ; 

In 1859, I received $70 for revising maps, and $76.50 for 17 dozen copies of a geo- 
graphy and history which the publisher had furnished to the Depository. The Attorney- 
General also authorized you to pay me $100 for preparing an edition of the school 
manual. This is the only extra payment which I ever received from the Consolidated 
Revenue. In the same year, $8,200 were distributed as arrears, advances, and gratuities 
among various employes in other departments of the public service, besides the payments, 
as in 1856, for personal expenses in removing from Toronto to Quebec. 

In 1860, I received the last $46 for revising maps, being an average, on the whole, 
of about $35 per map for all the maps prepared and revised for the Department. In the 
same year, about $1,500 were paid for extra services in other Public Departments. 

In 1861, I received nothing except the temporary advance of a quarter’s salary ; 
while $7,300 were paid for extra (or by way of increase of ) salaries to employes in the 
other Public Departments. In this sum is included an amount of $500 each to two gen- 
tlemen for extra work, and $200 to a third ; besides $2,070 extra salary to KE. A. Mere- 


* In the estimates for this year, [1863], as in former years, it is proposed to pay for this duty in Lower 
Canada out of the Consolidated Revenue, and not out of the grant to the journal as in Upper Canada. 
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dith, Esq., as Inspector of Prisons, at the rate of $1,000 per annum, and $1,698 to J. 
Langton, Esq., for the same duty and at the same rate, not, of course, including travelling 
expenses. 

7 In 1862, 1 received. nothing, except a temporary advance of salary repayable by 
instalments, and on the settlement of my claim for preparing the Consolidated School Law 
Manual, and revising several new maps, &c., &c., to which I shall presently refer. In 
this year, several increases and allowances were made to the other employes, as in previ- 
ous years, but the several amounts are not specified. The expenditure on behalf of the 
Civil Government, in which these extra sums are included, is given in the public accounts 
as upwards of $40,000 more than that of 1861. The extra allowance of $1,000, continued 
to one of the gentlemen named as Prison Inspector, is not, however, included in the 
$40,000 increased expenditure. 

In regard to the Consolidated School Manual, I may remark that upon the consoli- 
dation of the several School Acts into one, I spent much spare time in the preparation of 
a Consolidated School Law Manual for the use of trustees, &c. Having passed through 
the law course of the University of Toronto, | was enabled to turn the information thus 
acquired to practical account; and I appended to the manual explanatory notes, refer- 
ences, and departmental forms, &c., together with a digest (partly prepared by Mr. Mar- 
ling) of the ten years’ decisions of the Superior Courts, from 1850 to 1861, applicable to 
particular sections on which decisions were given; to the whole is added a very full index 
in the usual legal form (chiefly prepared by Mr. Taylor, and revised by me). As to the 
value of the compilation, I have only to refer you to the very complimentary notes which 
I received in 1861 from the late Sir J. B. Robinson, Chief Justice of Upper Canada, and 
from the Hon. W. H. Draper, C.B., present Chief Justice, in regard to it.* For the 
preparation of this manual, I have as yet received nothing. 

Then, in regard to the maps, I may remark that during the last few years, I have 
revised five or six additional maps, now published under the direction of the Department, 
and for which I have as yet received no allowance. As to the value of these revisions, 
and the style and finish of these maps, I will quote an illustrative proof, taken from a 
letter received on the 30th ultimo, from the Trustees of one of the School Sections. The 
original letter I enclose. The writer says:—‘‘The Trustees feel well satisfied with the 
maps, and cannot but express their satisfaction to the authorities connected with the 
. Education Office, that such an improvement has taken place in the lithographic depart-. 
ment since the school section received their last [English] maps in 1859.” | 

There is one map, however, on the preparation and revision of which more than 
usual time and care have been bestowed. This is the new map of British North America, 
a copy of which I send you by express. Before undertaking this map, in 1859, a letter 
was addressed to the Hon. the Commissioner of Crown Lands, inquiring at what cost 
such a map could be prepared for our schools. The Hon. Mr. Vankoughnet, in his reply, 
dated the 6th May, 1859, stated “‘that the cost of the construction of a map of the 
Province, suitable for Public Schools, would be £300.” As we required a map of the 
whole of British North America, the payment of $1200 for Canada alone seemed to be 
beyond our reach. You, therefore, thought it best for me to undertake the map, as I had 
given a good deal of attention to the subject. Application was at once made to the 
Provincial Secretaries of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince 
Edward’s Island, and from them was obtained the latest information in regard to those 
Provinces, either in the way of new maps, or tracings of revised maps. Of our own 
Province, I collected the best maps I could procure (including some furnished, for final 
revision last year, by the Hon. Wm. Macdougall, present Commissioner of Crown Lands). 
With these materials, and after three years’ labour, Mr. 8. P. May, Mr. T. C. Scoble, and 
myself constructed the map to which I have referred. This map embraces the whole of 
British North America, including, on a reduced scale, the entire country lying between 
Lake Superior and the Pacific Ocean, with the recent surveys, &c. A map of sailing 
routes, showing the connection of British North America with the various ports of 
Western Europe, is also given. Altogether, the map looks well, and is greatly admired. 


* Fxtracts from these notes will be found on pages 25, 26, of the ‘* Acts of the Chief Superintendent ‘ 
Explained and Defended,” 1869. ; hee ot 
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It is of the largest class in size. For the three years’ extra labour bestowed on this map, 
and the consequent saving of the payment of $1200 for a map of Canada alone, I have 
received nothing. 

Then, again, I may refer to the Depository, upon the management and details of 
which I bestow so much personal supervision and labour not originally contemplated. 
From the balance sheet of the last and previous years’ operations, which I sent to you a 
few days since, you will recall the fact that the Depository sends out about $25,000 [in 
1868, $40,000], worth of books, maps, and apparatus each year, and that it has not only 
cleared its own expenses, but has also (without departing from the original arrangements: 
in regard to prices, &c.), provided a surplus with which gradually to replace the money 
advanced in its establishment. For all the care, labour, and responsibility which I have 
bestowed upon the management of the Depository for twelve years, including the purchase 
of nearly $250,000 worth of material, I have received from its funds but $160, as extra 
travelling expenses, in 1854.* . 

Into further detail as to my official duties,t it is not necessary to enter; but I may 
say that notwithstanding the extra labours which I have enumerated, I have nevertheless 
fully performed, to the best of my ability, all my own proper share of the ordinary, as 
well as extra office work, without extra fee or reward, and without encroaching upon the 
time of others in the office. Of this, I feel assured they will bear cheerful testimony. 

It is worthy of special remark, however, that the exclusion of the employes of this 
Department from the same individual status as that enjoined by the Department of 
Public Works, Post Office, or Crown Lands, &c., because the Head of the Department is 
not in either House of Parliament, is simply to place education in the persons of the 
subordinates in the Department in an inferior position. In this connection, I may say 
that my official status is not now that of a Chief Clerk, which I had held from 1844 to 
1855, or even of a Secretary, as in Lower Canada ; but it has been that of a regular 
Deputy since 1855. In June of that year, I was formally appointed by His Excellency, 
as intimated by letter from the Provincial Secretary, and also gazetted, as “ Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada.” In 1857, on the reorganization of this 
Department, in harmony with the provisions of the Civil Service Act, my brother Thomas 
was appointed by His Excellency in Council first or Chief Clerk in my place, and on his 
retirement in 1858, Mr. Marling succeeded him, by like appointment, as first Clerk in 
the Department. Ido not think it either reasonable or just, in order to support what 
may be called a departmental theory or fiction, to deprive me, as has been done, of my 
legitimate status in the public service (with its corresponding emoluments) acquired after 
many years of active service. 

Although I hold the office of Deputy Superintendent, the salary attached to that 
office is fixed at $2000, while that of other Deputies, when acting as such, is $2600. In 
my case a special exception was made, and His Excellency in Council authorized $200 per 
annum to be paid to me, as a “good service” allowance, during my tenure of office, “in 
‘consideration of [my] long and laborious services connected with the establishment of g 
new Department.” Thus, although the status of a Department was recognized, as well ag 
my own official rank and services, equal justice to the employees in it has never been 
granted. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. GEORGE Hoperns, 


Deputy Superintendent. 
Education Office, Toronto, 


4th May, 1863. 


[Wote.—The principal items in the foregoing Memorandum were reported to a Committee of the Legisla- 
ture in 1860, and published in the Globe newspaper of that year. ] 


* 
$475,000 
+ See Paper A appended to this Memorandum, page 22. 
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p to the end of 1868, the total purchases and payments on Depository Account amounted to 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM FROM MR. HODGINS, IN CONTINUATION OF THE 
FOREGOING.—FROM 1862-1868. 


The foregoing memorandum was written in May, 1863, when you were at Quebec, and. 
sent to you there, with a view to submit it to any committee on our Department, which 
might be appointed,— as the subject was then under consideration. 

In consequence of the request recently made in the Legislative Assembly, it is neces-’ 
sary to complete this memorandum from 1862 to the present time. 

During 1861, 1862, and 1863, I received no remuneration for the special services. 
which I had rendered in those and preceding years, and which are detailed in the forego- 
ing memorandum. Including the allowance for editing the “Journal of Education,” &c., 
my salary remained the same from 1857 to 1864; but the amount of salary, payable to me 
out of the Consolidated Revenue, was from $200 to $400 less than that allowed, not only 
to other similar officers in the various Public Departments, but also to gentlemen at the 
head of branches in several of the Departments.* 

Of the special claims for remuneration, which I had urged in the preceding memor- 
andum, two were partially taken into consideration in 1863; but it was not until January, 
1864, that you consented, after careful consideration of each item, to allow the first claim, 
which was for preparing and revising, during the preceding years, twelve large maps for 
the lithographer, as follows:—Map of St. Paul’s Travels and Plan of Jerusalem, $15 ; 
Palestine and the Desert Wanderings of the Children of Israel, $33 ; Canada Series Map 
of Asia, $36; large maps of the Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, Canaan before 
and after the conquest, and Canada Series Map of Europe, $40 each; large map of 
Europe, $50; Canada series of America and large map of Asia, $60 each; large map of 
the British Isles, $70 ; Departmental map of the whole of British North America, includ- 
ing Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, Vancouver Island, British Columbia, North-West Territory (Red River, 
Saskatchewan, &c.), and a route map of Europe and America, $400. [Vote.—The cost 
for preparing part of this map (Upper and Lower Canada), the Hon. Commissioner of 
Crown Lands estimated at $1200].t 

I am quite aware that the sums claimed for the preparation (exclusive of the drawing) 
of these maps (which my previous training and experience had enabled me to execute to 
your satisfaction) were about one-fourth of their value, according to the estimate filed in 
this office for similar work by the Crown Lands Department, and by other competent 
persons. Yet it being important that they should be produced for the public schools, at 
the lowest possible cost, and of a better style than the English maps, no larger sums were 
set down or allowed by you than those named, although the process of comparing and 
verifying names, physical features and boundaries, d&c., was very tedious, and the time 
spent upon them very considerable.t 

I may remark, in connection with this matter, that when Mr. Lindsay (the eminent 
shipowner, and member of the British Parliament), visited our Department, he expressed 
his surprise at, and admiration of these maps, and could scarcely believe that they were 
prepared and published in Canada, until the corresponding English maps were produced, 
and he compared them for his own satisfaction. } 

The consideration of the second claim, for services rendered in establishing, develop- 
ing, and managing the Depository for twelve years (including purchases for it to the 
extent of $250,000), you farther deferred, until the entire accounts of the operations of 
the Depository—the value of its stock—its surplus savings from 1851 to 1862 inclusive, 
and its general condition could be fully reported upon. This was done early in the year, 
but it was not until the latter end of June that you consented to allow me, at the rate of 
$260 per annum (from 1857 to July, 1864, inclusive) “for extra services in establishing, 
developing, and managing the Depository,” and $400 per annum for managing, and | 


_ * Thus two gentlemen in the Provincial Secretary’s Office received $2800 and $2600 respectively (one of 
whom received $1000 per annum additional as Prison Inspector, or $3600 in all); three in the Department 
of the Minister of Finance received $2600 each; while.in the Public Works Department, one gentleman 
received $3200, and two others $2400 each per annum. 

+See ‘‘ Additional Papers B appended,” page 24. 
+ Since Confederation, large numbers of this Map have been ordered by official persons from the 


Publishers, 
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making purchases for it from July, 1864 (as explained on page 17 of your recent pamphlet 
on the “ Acts of the Chief Superintendent,” &c.) During one half of this same year, in 
the various Public Departments, $786 were paid under the heads of “ Increase of Salary,” 
“ Arrears,” and ‘“ Extra Writing ;’ $9238 for “ Extra Clerks ;’ besides $3046 for “Extra 
Clerks,” under the head of “ Contingencies” —total, $13,070. 

It was not until 1865 that you consented to allow me for the third item in the fore- 
going memorandum, viz., the preparation of the “School Law Manual” of 1861, and that 
of 1864. For the performance of this service, you allowed me $75 each, instead of 
$100, as had been previously authorized by the Hon. the Attorney-General for the 
** School Law Manual” of 1859.* 

During the year 1865, not less than $13,130 were distributed, as “arrears of salary,” 
among the employes of the other Public Departments—$1300 as “increase of salary ” 
and “extra writing,” &c , besides $18,047 for ‘Extra Clerks "total, $32,477. 

In 1866, for revising and reconstructing a map of Europe, twenty-four (24) cards, 
&c., large and small, for the lithographer, and for getting coloured three hundred (300) 
maps of various sizes, (at an average of 32 cents per map), ready for the map 
mounter, there was paid, as per voucher sent to the Audit office, the sum of $187, and 
$60 for the new Grammar School Manual. During the same year, $1,600 were distri- 
buted in the other Departments, under the heads of “increase of salary,” “ arrears,” 
and “gratuities.” $12,570 for “extra clerks,” and $837 for “ extra clerks,” under the 
head of “contingencies.” Total, $15,000. 

In 1867, the edition of 1,000 of each of several maps, lithographed in Toronto for the 
Depository in 1858-1862, having become exhausted, it was necessary to revise and re- 
construct some of them, and to have inserted in them all the recent changes as indicated 
Books of Travel, and publications of the Royal Geographical Society. This was done with 
great care, (aided by Dr. May, who executed the drawings), after the necessary information 
had been procured in England and the United States. These new maps are greatly 
superior to the former ones, and are much clearer in their general features and outlines. 
For this service on three maps I received $95 in 1867, and $77 last year, as per vouchers, 
sent in with the accounts. 

During the year 1867, I got coloured six hundred and forty-three maps of various 
sizes, ready for mounting, for which $330 were paid, (at an average of 51 cents per map) ; 
and $47 in 1868 for getting 159 maps coloured, (at an average of 29 cents per map). 
During the year 1867, $6,834 were paid in the other Public Departments, under 
the heads of “arrears,” “increase of salary,” and “detention allowance.” One gentle- 
man receiving no less than $600 for “ extra services,” another $400, and another $1,000 
for extra duty as Prison Inspector. $18,083 for “extra clerks,” and $4,584 for “extra 
clerks,” under the head of “ Contingencies.” Total, $29,500. 

In connection with the payments for preparing and revising these maps during the 
Jast nine years, I desire to make the following remarks :— 


I. That the amount paid to me for the sixteen (16) maps, (exclusive of drawing), 
was less than the sum estimated by the Crown Lands Department for constructing one of 
them in part, viz., the Province of Upper and Lower Canada alone. (See “Papers Ap- 
pended B,” page 24). 

2. That the maps themselves and most of the lithographic stones on which they are 
engraved have become the property of the Department. No person could be induced to 
undertake the publication of the required series of maps on any other terms, on account 
of the amount of capital it would absorb. Nor could we get the maps done so cheaply 
were it not that we agree to take an entire edition of 1,000 copies of each map, in quan- 
tities of not less than 100 at atime. We have further agreed to allow the printer and 
publisher to supply private parties with copies of any of the maps, and thus encourage 
and promote Canadian enterprize. 

3. That by thus stimulating and developing this branch of industry in the country, 
the Department is enabled to give employment to map engravers, and to save for the 
Province the fifteen (15) per cent. duty at present imposed upon maps, besides freight, 


* For a full reference to these ‘‘ Manuals,” see page 16 of the preceding memorandum, and re 
pages 25, 26, of the ‘* Acts of the Chief Superintendent,” &c. 
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&c., while at the same time it retains the money in the country, and can supply the 
schools with a better description of map than can be imported, and at a much lower price, 


I will now, with your permission, make a few general remarks in concluding this 
memorandum :— 

1. In 1867, the relations of the Department to the Ottawa Government were 
changed, yet we had reason to believe that such a transfer of official relations from one 
Government to another would not affect our official status in the public service, or result 
in a loss to us as individuals. It is true we have not shared in any of the sums which 
from the beginning had been distributed each year among the employees of the other 
Departments, yet we hoped that, under the Ontario Government, our stated salaries and 
allowances would not be reduced without some notice. For while the Deputies and all 
the other officials in the Departments, which remained with the Ottawa Government, 
have had an Act passed to protect them in the enjoyment of their present increased 
salaries and emoluments without diminution, the three principal subordinate officers of 
this Department have had theirs reducéd ; two at the rate of $500 per annum, after 14 
and 24 years service ; and one, after 12 years service, at the rate of $200 per annum.* 


The provisions of the Act to which I referred, as giving protection to our late co- 
officials, is as follows :— 


“ Nothing in this Act shall affect the salary or emolument of any officer or clerk in the 
Civil Service at the time of the passing of this Act (1868), so long as he shall be continued 
in office.” This just and equitable provision of the Act was passed in a House in which 
Sve members of the House of Assembly have seats. I cannot conceive that what was just 
and equitable to public servants in Ottawa, can be otherwise to similar public servants in 
Toronto. 

9. I know that it has been urged that the whole of the salaries and allowances paid 
should have been estimated in one sum; and that because this was not done during the 
last few years in the Public Accounts at Ottawa, that, therefore, it could not be done in 
the Ontario estimates. fT 

3. In regard to the first of these objections, | may state that were we to adopt the 
course indicated, it would be a violation of the principle upon which the accounts in the 


Department have been kept separate from the very beginning. 


We have first the Normal and Model School account, then the Depository, and the 
office salaries, and other accounts. Now, to change the salaries of all the employes in the 
Department to any one of these accounts would be an injustice to the others. Everything 
done for, and in the Normal and Model Schools for which a salary, &c., is paid, is charged 
to the Normal and Model School accounts. So with the Depository, and so with the office 
account proper. ‘The rule has been to require each branch of the service or department of 
work to pay it own proper share of salaries and all other expenses. Take for instance the 
case of fuel and heating. We have but one steam apparatus for the whole of the main 
building. Now, to charge this service to the office, to the Depository, or to the Museum, 
would be to impose an unjust burthen on one particular fund, and entirely to relieve the 
others of their proper share of the common expense. So it would be also to employ a por- 
tion of the time of any of the officers in the Depository, and then to relieve the Depository, 
which pays its own expenses, of its proper share of the payment of the salaries, &c., of 
such persons. 

In regard to the second objection, it may be answered that the Department is not re- 
sponsible for the form in which the Ottawa authorities present their accounts to the public. 
All it can do is to send (as it has regularly done) detailed statements of its receipts and 
expenditures every month to Ottawa—and latterly to the Provincial Treasurer—with the 


*Of course, had your recommendations of an increase of salarv out of the Censolidated Revenue Fund 
been adopted as authorized by the Civil Service Act, the extra payments of salary made by you out of the 
Depository would have ceased; and, as a set-off or equivalent to the increase, the salary of some junior clerk 

“in the office staff could have been transferred to the Depository account. 


+In a Return laid before a Committee of the House of Assembly last month, I find that in eight cases — 
the nominal salaries of gentlemen in one of our Public Institutions are considerably augmented by extra 
payments from three to five different sources. 
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accompanying vouchers, &e. For any omission of details in the printed Public Accounts, 
which it has thus regularly furnished, this Department should not be held responsible. 

It has been urged that the salaries, &c., in this Department, and I believe in the anala- 
gous one of the Crown Lands Department, are higher than those given in the new depart- 
ments lately organized. ‘This is true, I believe ; for length of service and the great practi- 
cal experience in office duties and routine derived from it gives skill and efficiency which 
it is just and reasonable should be proportionately rewarded. But the question of salaries 
in different departments can only be equitably settled upon careful investigation and com- 
parison, and a knowledge of the particular work done and the mode of doing it. 

The Civil Service generally, and ourselves in particular, have always suffered, I think, 
for want of a good system of Departmental inspection and oversight on the part of 
the Government and Legislature. The Committee of the House of Assembly has, 
in part, remedied this evil so far as we are concerned, but still not so fully as a permanent 
system of inquiry and supervision would do. And we cannot but feel that having once 
passed through the early stage or period of a new department, it would be scarcely fair, 
after its twenty-four years’ existence and service to the country, to ignore that service, and 
require us to begin like a new Department at the point where we did upwards of twenty 
years ago. 

The record of the Department for the past twenty four years is a very gratify- 
ing one, and I can justly refer with pleasure to its growth and prosperity, simce upon 
your recommendation, I first became associated in the management of its details and 
working. 

The following table will shew what was the state of the Department when I first be- 
came connected with it in 1844,— what it was in 1857 when I received the “ good service 
allowance” in consideration of my then thirteen years’ “services” in the organization of 
“a new Department,” and what it is now, after a further service of eleven more years, when 
part of the emoluments received since 1857 has been discontinued. 


The following is the table referred to,— 


SUBJECT. 1844, | sor. | 1868. 
No. of Schools of all kinds in charge of the Department. ; 2700 4094 4855 
No. of pupils attending these Schools...... P belch aMet th G oe Sep taba 96,756 285,314 416,812 
Gross expenditure on behalf of these Schools, which has 
to be supervised in the Department...................000005 $400,000 $1,161,819 $1,833,011 
| 


I may mention that in 1844, there was only one School Act to administer—that intro- 
duced into the Legislature in 1841, by the late Honourable C. Day, and amended in 
1843—-while now there are no less than four distinct school laws with supplementary Acts, 
the administration of which is entrusted to the Department, viz,— 


1. The Consolidated Grammar School Act, including the provisions of the various 
Acts passed since 1853, and the Grammar School Amendment Act, passed in 1865. 

2. The Consolidated Common School Act, including the provisions of several Acts 
passed since 1846, and a Statute passed in 1860 called the Common School Improvement 
Act. 

3. The Roman Catholic Separate School Act of 1863. 

4. The Separate Common School Act for Protestant and Coloured people, consoli- 
dated in 1859. 


It is a no less pleasing fact that, in a system with upwards of 20,000 persons actively 
engaged from day to day, in its management so little cause of complaint has arisen ; and 
that out of about 6,000 official replies a year to letters received by the Department, so rarely 
an appeal to the Governor has been made. This is the more gratifying when it is known 
that these replies involve legal points and questions of an endless variety in regard to the 
application of the School Fund, the relation of trustees to municipalities, teachers to 
trustees, pupils to teachers, local superintendents to trustees and teachers ; school meet- 
ings, trustee elections, school sites, school houses, their erection, etc., school arbitrations, 
local disputes, school returns, etc., etc. 
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I have not in this memorandum referred to the time and labour bestowed in the 
arrangement and oversight of our Educational Museum. These, under your direction and. 
supervision, have involved a great deal of time and care in determining the style of 
decoration, and the mode of exhibiting, to the best advantage, the various objects of Art 
in the Museum. (See Appended Papers A herewith, page 23). 

4. In regard to the actual working and expenses of our Department, it should be borne 
in mind that we have not for years increased our office staff, although the labour has in- 
creased from 30 to 40 per cent. To meet the increased work we have lengthened our 
office hours from 10 to 4 to 9 to 5, and in proportion as we have been remunerated have 
encroached upon our own private leisure to perform it. Nor have the burdens been un- 
equally increased on any one officer thus remunerated, but all have proportionately shared 
in the increased work devolving upon his particular branch. 


It is worthy to note in this connection, that at certain seasons of the year, and on 
particular occasions, when extra time was required to perform the additional work thrown 
upon any one branch of the office, no one in the Department has ever asked for or received 
a farthing’s extra pay for extra services in his own particular branch. This is especially 
true in regard to the preparation of four large Returns asked for by the Legislature from 
time to time.* Three of these Returns are of 65, 76, or 256 pages each, and the fourth 
to 59 pages quarto, or 180 pages of the ordinary size; but for the greatly increased work 
involved in their preparation no one in the office ever received a farthing’s extra remunera- 
tion, nor was even a single extra clerk engaged to prepare them. 

Of course, it is different where additional remuneration has been statedly paid for 
additional specified work. But under the new arrangement, I assume that the work of 
the office will have to be revised so as to be performed within the ordinary hours, (except 
in case of a special press of work), with an increased staff proportionate to the extent of 
work to be performed. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. GEORGE HopGINs, 


Deputy Superintendent. 
Toronto, 12th January, 1869. 


APPENDED PAPERS (A). . 


To the Memorandum of Mr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education for Ontario. 
DUTIES OF THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
The official Duties of the Deputy-Superintendent may be thus summarized :— 


I. GENERAL DUTIES. 


In practice, these duties may be briefly expressed in the words of the statute relating 
to the duties of Deputies in other Departments, as follows :— 


1. “He shall have authority (subject always to the Head of Department) to oversee 
and direct the other officers and servants of the Department, and shall have the general 
control of the business of the Department, and such powers and duties as may be assigned 
to him,” &c. In the absence of the Chief Superintendent, he takes charge of the 
Department. 

2. In order to give effect to these general powers, work in the office is first appor- 
tioned among the subordinate branches—each in charge of a senior officer—and then 
to each clerk, &c. The clerks in the office proper are subordinate to the Chief Clerk, 


*Not including the present one. This also has been prepared without extra cost. 
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and those in the Depository to the Clerk of Libraries. The gentlemen placed in charge of 
branches are responsible, through the Deputy, to the Chief Superintendent for the work 

done in their branches, and the mode of doing it. Asa general rule, the work of each 
officer and clerk in the Department passes in review before the Deputy at one stage or 
other of its progress, and he reports when necessary to the Chief Superintendent, &c. 
Forms and blank memorandums are provided to facilitate this arrangement. All 
recommendations for promotion, increase of salary, or employment of additional clerks, 
are made by the Deputy to the Chief Superintendent. 


II. OrricE WoRK. 


3. All the letters addressed to the Department (about 8000 a year) are, by direction 
of the Chief Superintendent, received and opened by the Deputy, who classifies them for 
filing. When entered in the “Letters Received Book” by the Clerk of Statistics, those 
involving legal and various other questions arising under the school laws are laid before 
the Chief Superintendent for his instructions, or for reply by him. Drafts of replies 
are also under the Chief Superintendent’s direction, prepared by the Deputy, besides. 
giving explanations, &c., to parties calling at the office in the Chief ’s absence or 
otherwise. The drafts of letters relating to the branches in charge of the chief 
Clerk and Clerk of Libraries are prepared by these officers, and supervized by the Deputy 
before being copied and despatched by the Clerk of Correspondence. About 6000 official 
replies are sent out from the Department each year, in addition to the large number of 
verbal replies given to parties calling at the office. Reports on special matters arising 
in the Department, are made from time to time by the Deputy, as directed, to the 
Chief Superintendent. All the apportionments to Grammar and Common Schools, &e., 
applications for warrants, &c., are supervized by him before submitting them for the 
approval of the Chief. The blank forms of reports sent out yearly and haif-yearly to 
Municipalities and School Corporations are revised by him for the approval of the Chief 
before printing; also the forms of registers used in the Grammar, Common, and Separate 
Schools. He also prepares or revises the forms, printed documents, and other papers in 
use in the office, and gives directions for the supply from time to time of registers, blank 
forms, reports, School Acts, &¢., to parties entitled to them. 

4, All requisitions for articles required in the Normal and Model Schools and other 
branches of the Department are sent for supervision by the Deputy before being submitted 
by him for the approval of the Chief Superintendent. In ordinary matters the head master 
of the Normal School also consults with the Deputy. The more important, or any special 
subject he submits to the Chief Superintendent, and confers with him on them. 


TII. EpucationaL Museum AND LIBRARY. 


5. Under direction of the Chief Superintendent, the oversight of the Educational 
Museum and Library of the Department devolves upon the Deputy. [He has also, 
under direction of the Chief Superintendent, and aided by the Clerk of Libraries, 
supervised the decorations and arrangements of the rooms, the disposition of the articles ex- 
hibited, and the style and mode of their exhibition, and other details. | 

6. One feature of the Museum for years has been the collection and arrangement of 
such engravings, maps, plans, and other illustrations of Canadian History as could be pro- 
cured. In the Departmental Library, two special features have also been kept in view for 
years. The first is the collection of rare and other books, original documents, pamphlets, 
&c., relating to the history of the various Provinces from the earliest times ; and secondly, 
the formation of an Educational Library embracing works relating to Education in theory 
and practice, and Education Reports from various countries, and Text Books and Parlia- 
mentary Documents. [The collection under these heads is now both extensive and inter- 
esting. For fuller details, see Chief Superintendent’s Report for 1868.] 


TV. Misce,LANEous DETAILS, ETC. 


7. Matters relating to the building, &c., and various other details, &., are dealt with 
omewhat in the same manner as before indicated. 
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V. Depository BRANCcH.* 


8. All orders for England or the United States for books and requisites are awry 
by the Deputy for approval by the Chief Superintendent. Requisitions for articles to be 
manufactured in the city are supervised by him for approval, before having them submitted 
to tender by the Clerk of Libraries. [Requisitions to the Stationary Office and all orders 
for printing to the Queen’s Printers from the Department and Normal School are made in 
the same manner, under the new system.] 

9. All contracts, agreements, bills and invoices, are examined, and payment recom- 
mended by the Deputy. Bills for articles despatched are compared with the sale’s paper, 
and approved by him before being sent off by post. oe 

10. The selling prices of all library and prize books, and all other school requisites 
received from England and elsewhere, are, under the general scale approved by the Chief 
Superintendent, determined by the Deputy for the Clerk of Libraries, before their being 
marked and put away in their places. 

11. The selection of books for local school libraries and: prizes, after revisal by the 
Clerk of Libraries, is examined and approved by the Deputy Superintendent before des- 
patch. The object of this additional supervision is to see that the style, character, and num- 
ber of the books selected are in accordance with the order and wishes of the Municipal 
Council, or Grammar, Common, or Separate School Trustees sending the remittance. This 
care is the more necessary in cases—now becoming more numerous every year—when par- 
ties leave the selection of library and prize books entirely to the Department. In such 
cases regard is had to the condition of the school, the number and ages of the scholars, the 
character of the neighbourhood, whether old or new settlement, and the attainments of 
the pupils, the nature of the population, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, or mixed, 
nationality—whether Irish, Scotch, or German, &c., or any other peculiarity suggested by 
the parties sending the order, or incident to the case. 


Note.—Great care is taken to prevent the occurrence of mistakes in the Depository, 
and hitherto with very gratifying success. Asa matter of routine each clerk having anything 
to do with an order affixes his initials to it, indicating that part of it for which he is respon- 
sible. Thus in case of complaint, which rarely occurs, any neglect or omission is readily 
traced. In a year’s transactions, involving the sending out of about $40,000 worth of 
material to the schools, not more than from six to eight such cases occur. When they do, the 
cause is fully inquired into, and every explanation given. In most instances, it has been 
found that the fault or oversight has been with the parties themselves. 


APPENDED PAPERS (8). 


To the Memorandum of the Deputy Superintendent of Education for Ontario. 
Cost OF THE CONSTRUCTION AND REVISION oF ScHooL MAps. 


(Copy), Crown LANDS DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, 6th May, 1859. 


S1r,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th ulto., and in 
reply to inform you that the cost of construction of a map of the Province, suitable for 


* It was for the special service mentioned in this Vth section (not originally contemplated) that $200 were 
paid as additional salary to Mr. Hodgins from 1857 to July 1864, and $400 from that date to 31st December, 
1868, as detailed in the foregoing memorandum. No allowance was made for six years after the Deposi- 
tory was established (i.e. from 1851 to 1857). This additional salary was not paid out of the public revenue, 
but out of the proceeds of the Depository, which has, since its establishment in 1851, paid all its own expenses, 
including salaries, &c. In January, 1869, the allowance for these special services was discontinued, taking 
effect from the first of that month. It was in reference to this allowance that the Committee of the House 
of Assembly, in its report on the Department, expressed ‘‘regret” at its discontinuance, forthe reasons there- 
in stated. 
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Public Schools, will be about £300, and that if you are prepared to recommend the 
expenditure out of the Education Fund, the work will go on. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) P. M. VANKOUGHNET, 
Commissioner Crown Lands. 
Rey. E. Ryerson, D.D., 
Chief Supt. of Education, &c., &c., &c., Toronto. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 3rd Feb., 1869. 


S1r,—I have the honour to request that you will please let me know if your could 
undertake to einen, revise, and prepare for the lithographer the following maps, and at 
what cost per'map, viz. :— 


1. National Series Map of Europe. 

2. Departmental Series Map of British Isles. 

3. Departmental Series Map of Palestine, including (1) Canaan before the conquest 
by Joshua ; (2) Ditto after the conquest; (3) Holy Land in the time of 
our Lord ; (4) Travels of St. Paul; (5) Wanderings of the Israelites ; and . 
(6) Plan of Jerusalem. 

4, National Series Map of America. 


Each of these maps will have to be accurate in regard to latitude'and longitude, and 
include in it the latest information in regard to boundaries of countries, physical features 
(mountains, rivers, lakes, &c.), and any noticeable facts mentioned in books of travel, and 
the proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 

‘Lhis careful revision and comparison with geographical standards will of course have 
to be done to the satisfaction of the Head of the Department, and subject to his approval. 

As these maps will have to be put in hand at once, I will thank you to send me in, 
at your earliest convenience, an estimate of the cost of preparing them for the lithogra- 
pher, in the way I have indicated. 


I have the honour to be, 


Sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. GEORGE Hopains, 


| Deputy Superintendent. 
’ Messrs. W. C. Chewett & Co., 
Map Publishers, &c., Toronto. 


TORONTO, 17 & 19 King Street East, 
February 5th, 1869. 


Sir,—We beg to submit the following estimate according to your request in letter of 
3rd instant :— 


No. 1. Redrawing, revising and preparing copy for lithographer of map of Europer 
National Series, $500.00. 

No. 2. Redrawing, revising and preparing copy for lithographer of map of British 
Isles, Dept. Series, $400.00. 

No. 3. Redrawing, revising and preparing copy for lithographer, Palestine including 
Canaan before the conquest of Joshua, do. after the conquest, Holy Land in the time of 
our Lord, Travels of St. Paul, Wanderings of the Israelities, Plan of Jerusalem, $500.00. 
_ _No. 4. Redrawing, revising and preparing copy for lithographer of map of America, 
National Series, $400.00. ! 
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The whole of the foregoing to be executed to the satisfaction of the Head of the De- 
partment. 
We are, Sir, 
(Signed) W. C. CHewert & Co. 
J. George Hodgins, Esq., 
Deputy Superintendent, Department Public Instruction. 


oe 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 6th Feb., 1869. 


Str,—I have the honour to request, in reply to your letter of the 5th inst., that you 
will let me know what the cost would be for revising each of the four maps named, 
and only redrawing those portions of them which might be found to require it on. careful 
comparisons with standard geographical works. in all other respects, these ghaps will have 
to be accurate in regard to latitude and longitude, boundaries, physical features, special 
peculiarities noticeable in books of travel, &c., as mentioned in my letter of the 3rd inst., 
and subject to the approval of the Head of the Department. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE HODGINS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
Messrs. W. C. Chewett & Co., 
Map Publishers, &c., Toronto. 


Toronto, 17 & 19 King Street East, 
February 8th, 1869. 


Srr,—In reply to yours of 6th inst., we consider such alterations, corrections, and 
additions as you suggest in your last of above date would to all intents be a new map, 
and therefore we are not disposed to make a tender other than that already submitted to 
you on the 5th instant. 

We are, Sirs, &c., 
(Signed) W. C. CHEweETIT & Co. 

J. George Hodgins, Esq., 

Deputy Superintendent, Department Public Instruction. 


No. 5. 


Memorandum respecting the appointment, salary, and duties of the Chief Clerk and Accountant 
of the Department of Public Instruction for Ontario. 


1. The undersigned was first appointed as an assistant clerk in February, 1854, at a 
salary of $400, on probation. In 1855, his appomtment being confirmed, the salary was 
raised to $700, and he was placed in partial charge of the accounts. In 1857, the salary 
was made $800 in January, and raised to $1000 in July, by Order in Council, passed in 
October, and by which he was appointed accountant. In March, 1858, he was allowed 
$100 for additional services. In June, 1858, on the retirement of Mr. Thomas Hodgins, 
he was promoted to the rank of Chief Clerk with the same salary as was fixed by the 
Order in Council for the previous Chief Clerk, namely, $1200. But while his predecessor 
did not discharge the duties of accountant, those duties continued to be discharged by the 
undersigned, in addition to those pertaining to the office of Chief Clerk, and which are 
more particularly referred to below. 
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The reason why no addition was then made to the salary, in consequence of the 
combination of these two offices in one person, was that the undersignedthad been rapidly 
promoted, as is shown above, and had in the previous year, 1857, had his salary raised, 
first from $700 to $800, and next from $800 to $1000. The salary fixed in 1858, at 
$1200, however, remained unaltered, notwithstanding the increased duties of the office, 
the cost of living, and the length of service of its occupant, until the end of 1863. 

During this interval, the Civil Service Act had gone fully into operation in other 
public offices, and persons holding the same official rank, and performing similar duties to 
those allotted to the undersigned, when he was simply the accountant, were receiving 
$400 more per annum than he was allowed, even after his promotion, and the imposition 
of new and more serious responsibilities. At the end of 1863, therefore, the sum of $400 
was added to the income of $1200 already received, and the salary remained at $1600 
till 1866. 

2. The Grammar School Improvement Act, passed in 1865, provided for an amend- 
ment in the system on which Meteorological Observations had been taken at certain 
Grammar Schools. It was enacted that the observers should be paid $15 each per month 
for their work, provided their returns were satisfactory. In order to the due observance 
of this conditional requirement, it became necessary that a minute examination of the 
numerous meteorological returns should be made. ° The results thus ascertained could, 
however, only have any practical value by being made known to the public, while such 
publication would serve the further object of an additional motive to the observers for the 
due and faithful performance of their work. The nature of the labour connected with 
this branch of official duty required that care should be exercised, and that interruptions 
should as far as possible be avoided. The work has accordingly been done out of office 
hours, and for this the undersigned has been allowed, from 1866, inclusive, $200 per 
annum. He has received, from the same period, an additional $100 on being called upon 
to discharge the duties of Recording Clerk to the Council of Public Instruction. This 
allowance has for many years attached to the office of Recording Clerk, and was granted 
by an Order of the Council. He has to attend the meetings of the Council, prepare for 
the most part its minutes and routine correspondence, and these duties require frequent 
extension of the hours usually assigned for official work. 

The above-mentioned salary and allowances are all the payments which have been 
made to the undersigned during his connection with the Education Department. 

3. With respect to the duties of the office he holds, it may first be observed that the 
preparation of the data on which the Grammar and Separate School Grants are distri- 
buted, is one important branch. Each of these schools reports directly to the office, and 
the returns, which are rendered in detail, require close examination and some troublesome 
correspondence. 

4. The School Accounts, received from each Municipality in the Province, showing 
the due receipt and application of the Legislative and Municipal Common School Grants, 
are also audited by the undersigned. Every payment to teachers from these funds is here 
entered in detail. | 

5. He is also responsible for the due disbursement of the school grants, and must 
see that previous grants are duly accounted for before payment is made. 

6. He also prepares the apportionment to the Superannuated Teachers, records their 
applications and payments, and those of subscribers to the Superannuation Fund. 

7. Is Registrar of Provincial Teachers’ Certificates—verifies, signs, records, and 
indexes each certificate granted. 

8. Pays the salaries of the officers and servants of the Education Office, and Normal 
and Model Schools monthly, and keeps the accounts of all receipts and payments for 
these establishments. 

4 9, Prepares several of the Statistical Tables for the Chief Superintendent’s Annual 
eport. 
10. Drafts correspondence, and makes reports respecting matters arising in connec- 
tion with Grammar and Separate Schools, Superannuated Teachers, Council of Public 
Instruction and. Finance. 
11. Keeps a regular set of books by double entry, and nine auxiliary books, including 
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the cash account.. When he was placed in charge of the accounts, he made a fresh record 
of every past transaction from the foundation of the office, on the system of double entry, 
in order that a uniform plan might appear throughout. The books also show the various 
amounts which have in past times been voted by the Legislature, or otherwise granted 
for all Common and Grammar School purposes, and the amounts received or withheld on 
account of such grants. : 

12. Prepares all estimates for moneys due and periodically required for the various 
services of the Department. Makes up the monthly accounts, and transmits them to the 
Treasury Department, accompanied by a voucher for every payment made, the amount to 
be so accounted for being between $300,000 and $400,000 annually. Makes remittances 
of all cash receipts to the Hon. Treasurer. The Auditor of Public Accounts for Canada, 
in a published statement, testified his satisfaction at the mode in which this duty was 
performed in 1863, and the same system has been continued to the present time, the 
accounts being sent monthly, instead of quarterly as before, with detailed vouchers. 

13. The extra duties connected with the Council of Public Instruction, and the 
meteorological abstracts, are already referred to. 

14. The Chief Clerk has also been expected to exercise a certain supervision over the 
work of others in his branch, who have charge of other important books, &c., not men- 
tioned above, and it is further his duty to confer with the Deputy Superintendent with 
respect to the general work of the Department. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALEXANDER MARLING. 
Education Office, Toronto, 
January, 1869. 


No. 6. 


Memorandum of the amounts received by, and duties of Francis J. Taylor, Clerk of Statistics in 
the Ontario Education Department, from the 15th of March, 1856, to the 31st Dec., 1868. 


Entered Education Office March, 1856; received for my services that year, $290 ; 
for the year 1857, $540 ; for the year 1858, $900 ; for the years 1859 to 1863, inclusive, 
$1000 per annum ; for the year 1864, $1100; for the year 1865, $1150 ; for the years 
1866 to 1868, inclusive, $1200 per annum ; have received nothing else in any shape 
whatever. Of these amounts, $100, in 1858, were for extra .Depository services ; and 
again, in 1864, $100 for extra office work. ‘ 


DUTIES. 
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. To enter and index in Letters Received Book, all letters and reports of every 
description. 

. To make out, and copy in Order Book, all book orders. 

. To keep the Mail Books of the Journal of Education. 

. To endorse and take charge of all Depository long sales. 

. To make up the greater portion of the tables and some appendices, and do all the 
proof-reading of Chief Superintendent’s Annual Report; also to examine all 
Annual School Returns. 

6. To perform a large amount of extra work, proof-reading, &c., for Depository, 

Office, Museum, Normal School, &c., &c. 


Ou» O9 bo 


FRANCIS J. TAYLOR. 
Education Office, 16th January, 1869. 


No. 7. 
Memorandum by Dr. S. P. May, Clerk of the Libraries. 


Statement of all moneys received by the undersigned from the Education Dénart- 
ment during the following years :— 
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1864. 
Drawing Maps for supervision...................06 $49 00 
Colouring Maps and Globes..............cs.cccce0. 738 00 
EEN yo RRR 8 Sih a A i 900 00 
$1687 00 
1865. 
Colouring Maps and Globes..............ceseeceeees $628 90 
SE laos) oablakle hotaeRaben eat hteiae Ate OES Bei cer mtg 1100 00 
$1728 90 
1866. 
TITAWING Wiaps Ol SUPerVISIOls, ..canrer den ty 2 es $10 00 
Colouring’ Mapsvand GlGhbes ie ee) es... sere. ose te 720 90 
Se M ALN Staonal brag: Melita nc at bts it id 1200 00 
$1930 90 
1867. 
Drawing Map for supervision..............s00.0008 $15 00 
Oslouriis’ Maps‘and’ Globes ey ee 921 00 
SEA Cent epee tees Reeser ght co bp lle Ane teak Deana ee 1200 00 
$2136 00 
1868. 
Coloumng vias andyGlObese i Mis. sces,cseeceres: $82 30 
eo FAE a tic Lalli GREE ari eg Sot het pach odin ABER E 1300 00 
$1382 30 


Memorandum in regard to the above :-— 


1. The drawing and preparing maps for supervision was partly done at my own 
house, and partly at the office before the regular hours. 

9. The map colouring was not done by myself individually, but at my house by 
persons employed for that purpose, assisted by my family. The price was fixed for each 
kind of map on the basis of a tender received from Messrs. Maclear & Co., submitted by 
me to the Deputy Superintendent, and approved of by the Chief Superintendent in 1863. 
The average prices paid*to me do not exceed Messrs. Maclear & Co.’s tender. Con- 
tinual changes were made from time to time in the colouring of some of the maps (Europe 
for example), involving additional labour, for which no extra remuneration was received. 
A book is kept by the Depository Salesman, in which is recorded the number of maps 
sent to be coloured. On receipt of the coloured maps, they are entered in a book kept 
by myself, and then taken to the Chief Clerk, who examines each map, and then gives a 
receipt for them in my book, from which he checks my invoices on presentation. 


S. P. May, 
Clerk of Inbraries. 
Toronto, 15th January, 1869. 


Section No. 4 OF THE RETURN. 


“Any communications made to the Government, or to the Auditor, by the Chief 
Superintendent, or to the Chief Superintendent by the Government, or the Auditor, since 
the year 1862, on the subject of the expenditure of the Education Department.” 


Norr.—The copies of letters in this section of the return are, for greater convenience, 
arranged partly consecutively and partly in groups, according to subjects. The object of 
this two-fold arrangement is to enable the reader to follow one subject throughout without 
break of continuity. The very full table of contents will facilitate reference to any of the 
other letters on miscellaneous subjegts. | 
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No. 8. 


Chief Superintendent to Speaker Legislative Assembly, on eapense of transmutting printed 
' Annual Report. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 27th Dec., 1862. 


Str,—I have the honour to call your attention to the subject of charges which have 
been made against this Department for the transmission of my Annual School Reports 
during the last and the current year. 

During all previous years, the expense of transmitting to this Department the reports 
printed by- order of the Legislative Assembly, was defrayed by the Assembly as a part of 
its contingent expenses. I have reason to believe that such is still the case in regard to 
the transmission of reports and other documents printed and forwarded by order of the 
Legislative Assembly to the several municipalities and public offices in Upper Canada. 
But last year, for the first time, this Department was charged with the cost of transmis- 
sion of my Annual School Reports. Although this amounted to $27.53, I did not make 
any official representation of it, hoping that it would not occur again. But the same 
charge occurring again, and greatly increased, I beg to call your attention to it, and to 
submit the propriety of such charges being placed to account of the Contingencies of the 
House of Assembly. The increase of such charges under the present system is worthy of 
remark, and should be checked, especially when every effort is being made to retrench 
the expenses of Government. For example, the charges for transmitting the first instal- 
ment of my reports last year, weighing 1,075 lbs., were $7.53. The charges for transmit- 
ting the first instalment (950 out of 5,500) of the same reports this year, weighing 1,025 
lbs., are $29.50, viz., $16 from Quebec to Montreal, and $13 from Montreal to Toronto 
by express. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 

The Honorable Jos. Ed. Turcotte, 

Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, Quebec. 


No. 9. 


Clerk of the Legislative Assembly to Chief Superintendent.—Explanations as to expense of 


transmitting Printed Report. 


CLERK’S OFFICE, LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
Quebec, 5th January, 1863. 


Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 27th ultimo, addressed to the Honourable the 
Speaker, I beg leave to state that I have enquired into the matter, and enclose you as the 


result of my enquiry,a letter on the subject from Mr. Spink, the officer of this Department. 


whose duty it is to forward all documents printed by order of the House. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) W. B. LINDSAY. 
Clerk, L. A. 
The Reverend E. Ryerson, 


Supt. of Education, U. C., Toronto. 


Enclosure. 


DEPARTMENT OF ROUTINE AND RECORD, 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
5th January, 1863. 


Srr,—With respect to the letter of the 27th ultimo, from the Chief Superintendent. 


of Upper Canada to the Honourable the Speaker, and left with me by you for my remarks 
thereupon, I beg leave to state: That the circumstance*of the charges for the transmission 
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of the Upper Canada Annual School Reports from this City to Toronto, during the last and 
current year, having been paid by the Education Department, is due to the fact of their 
having been so transmitted out of their due course, direct from the printers, my only in- 
terference in the matter being to see that the proper number of copies to which the Chief 
Superintendent was entitled, were duly despatched to him, and that the excess of charge 
in the transmission of this year’s instalment over the last, was owing to the forwarding of 
the latter (the lateness of the season requiring increased care in their transmission) under 
the special charge of the Express Company. 

It being understood that in future the transmission of these Reports is to be left entirely 
with my Department, there need arise no further complaints on the same score from the 
Chief Superintendent. 

T have, &c., 
(Signed) WILLIAM SPINK, 
Cy Lig dy tee Lae 

William B. Lindsay, Esq., 

Clerk Legislative Assembly. 


No. 10. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor, advising the transmission of accounts and requesting the 
return of documents. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
20th February, 1863. 


Str,—I have the honour to inform you that the accounts of this Department, together 
with the vouchers for the quarter ended 31st December last, have been forwarded to your 
address, as per the enclosed receipt from the Express. Office. 

The number of vouchers sent is 274, covering an expenditure of $16,886.80. 

The invoices belonging to the Depository account, and the other detailed statements 
of particular items of expenditure, will also be sent upon the conditions mentioned in my 
last letter,* and agreed to by you. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


Nose 


Acting Deputy Inspector General to Chief Superintendent for a statement of salaries, &c., to be 
placed in estimates. 


INSPECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 13th April, 1863. 


Sir,—I am directed to request that you will be good enough to furnish me, as soon 
as possible, with a statement of the salaries and contingencies of your Department for the 
year 1863, as it has been determined to include those charges, in future, in the annual 
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estimates. 
I have, &c., 


(Signed) H. W. Dickinson, 
Acting D. I. G. 
The Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D., 
Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 
Endorsed by Chief Superintendent as follows :—‘ Answered verbally at Quebec by 
giving the information desired.” 


* © Ags was stated in my letter of the 10th ultimo, with respect to the invoices and other detailed 
statements of particular items of expenditure for the two preceding quarters, the invoices, &c., of the quar- 
ter of which the accounts are now sent will be forwarded to you for examination, when those now in your 
hands shall have been returned to me.”—-(Hatract from letter to Auditor dated 9th December, 1862). 
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No. 12. 


Deputy Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, requesting information as to amount for 
apportionment. 


EDUCATION. OFFICE, 
Toronto, 23rd April, 1863. 


Srr,—I have the honour to request that you will be good enough to notify this 
Department of the sums that will be available for apportionment to the Grammar and 
Common Schools in Upper Canada. 

The law specifies the Ist of May as the date on which the apportionments are to be 
made by the Chief Superintendent of Education, and it is desirable that they should be 
made as early as possible. 

I have, &c., 
J. GEORGE HOoDGINS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 

The Hon. J. O. Bureau, 

Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


No. 13. 


Secretary of the Province to Deputy Superintendent, advising the amount available for Grammar 
and Common Schools for 1863. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 30th April, 1863. 


Sm,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23rd inst., 
requesting that the Department of Education for Upper Canada may be notified of the 
sums that will be available for apportionment to the Grammar and Common Schools in 
Upper Canada. 

In reply, I am directed to state that His Excellency the Governor General is advised 
that the proportion of Upper Canada of the Common School Grant (supposing the estimate 
or before Parliament to be passed) is $200,423.25. The balance from former years is 

41,677.48. 

The income of the Grammar School Fund for 1862 was $36,505.65, and the balance 

at the end of 1862 was $47,358.79. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. O. BUREAU. 

J. G. Hodgins, Esq., 

Deputy Superintendent of Education, U. C., Toronto, U. C. 


No. 14. 


Auditor of Public Acqgunts to Chief Superintendent, modifying the amount for Grammar and 
Common Schools for 1863, as previously advised. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, May 12, 1863. 


Srr,—In answer to a reference from the Provincial Secretary a short time ago, I 
stated the amount which would be available for distribution from the Grammar School 
Grant, which was doubtless communicated to you. This statement was based upon the 
supposition that the estimates then prepared would be assented to by Parliament ; but in’ 
consequence of the approaching dissolution, the additional $160,000 placed in the esti- 
mates will not be available. I am. therefore instructed by the Minister of Finance to. 
inform you that the only sum upon which you can calculate, until Parliament reassembles, 
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is the Upper Canada share of the $200,000, appropriated by statute, which will be 
$111,346.25, together with the balance of former appropriations, $41,679.48. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Education. 


No. 15. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL, AND 
ADDITIONAL INSPECTION OF GRAMMAR, COMMON, AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN CITIES, 
TOWNS, AND VILLAGES. 


Letter 1. 


Ciuef Superintendent to Provincial Secretary, requesting authority to apply Model Grammar 
School Funds for a Training Class and Inspection. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 15th May, 1863. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit the following facts and recommendations for the 
favourable consideration of His Excellency the Governor General in Council. 

In the Grammar School Amendment Bill before the Legislative Assembly, when it 
was recently brought to an abrupt termination, I had prepared to submit several clauses, 
of which the following is the most important :— 

21. It may and shall be lawful for the Council of Public Instruction to apply, as 
far as it shall deem expedient, the public money now set apart for the support of a Model 
Grammar School for Upper Canada, to provide for the more efficient inspection of 
Grammar Schools and of Union Grammar and Common Schools, for the inspection of 
Separate Schools, and for the support of an additional master or masters in the Normal 
School for Upper Canada, with a special view to the training of teachers for the Grammar 
Schools, and to assist, when judged necessary, said teachers to avail themselves of such 
training.” 

As the Model Grammar School year closes in July, I beg to submit that the Governor 
in Council be pleased to authorize the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada to 
do what is proposed in the above clause until the ensuing Session of the Legislature. 

I feel it my duty to recommend this course after long and anxious consideration, and 
in accordance with the suggestion of the Rector of the Model Grammar School himself, 
and several members of the Legislature, including a member of the present administration. 

When the Model Grammar School was established, it was expected that nearly every 
county in Upper Canada would be represented in it, and provision was made for that 
purpose. ‘That important object has not been realized ; and though the attendance at the 
school has been larger during the last year than during any previous year (some parts of 
the year being 100—the number limited by the regulations), the attendance, as in former 
years, has been chiefly from Toronto and its neighbourhood. I do not think it is just to 
the General Fund to maintain an additional Toronto Grammar School. 

During the last year, a training class of candidates for Masterships in the Grammar 
Schools has been successfully established—consisting to a considerable extent of students 
in the University, for whose training and assistance special regulations have been made. 
But it is found that the instruction given in all subjects except Greek, Latin, and French, 
can be given in the Normal School to better advantage than in the Model Grammar 
School. It will be necessary to employ an additional master or masters in the Normal 
School to teach the classics and French. But if what is proposed in the above clause can 
be accomplished, it will save or add to the General School Fund for distribution not less 
than two thousand dollars per annum. 

I therefore respectfully recommend that the Governor General in Council be pleased 

o 
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to authorize the Council of Public Instruction to do what is proposed in the above clause 
of the Grammar School Bill until the ensuing Session of the Legislature. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honourable J. O. Bureau, M.P.P., 
Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


No. 16. 
Grammar ScHoot TEACHERS TRAINING CLAss, &¢c.—LeEtTerR IL. 


Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent, acknowledgment of the foregoing. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
1 Quebec, 20th May, 1863. 
REVEREND Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
15th instant, recommending that the Council of Public Instruction be authorized, by 
Order in Council, to carry out until the ensuing Session of the Legislature, the provisions 
of the clauses proposed to be included in the Grammar School Amendment Bill of last 
Session, a draft of which is submitted in your letter. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) A. J. Fercuson Biatr, 
Secretary. 
The Reverend Doctor E. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, Toronto. 


No. 17. 
GRAMMAR ScHooL TEACHERS TRAINING CLass, &c.—LETTER III. 


Assistant Provincial Secretary to the Chief Superintendent.—1 ransmitting Order in Council on 
closing the Model Grammar School. | 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 9th July, 1863. 


REVEREND S1r,—I have the honour to enclose herein, for your information, a copy of 
an Order in Council on your letter of the 15th of May last (No, 1736). The receipt of 
which was acknowledged in a letter from this office, under date the 20th of May. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. A. MEREDITH, 
Assistant Secretary. 
The Reverend Doctor E. Ryerson, 
Chief Supt. of Education, Toronto. 


Enclosure. 


Copy of a Report of a Committee of the Hon. the Executive Council, approved by His Excellency 
8 ~ the Governor-General in Council on the 7th July, 1863. 


On a communication, dated 15th May, 1863, from the Superintendent of Education, 
U. G., stating that in the Grammar School Amendment Bill before the Legislative Assem- 
bly when it was recently brought to an abrupt termination, he had prepared to submit 
several clauses, of which the following is the most important :— | 

21, It may and shall be lawful for the Council of Public Instruction to apply, as far 
as it shall seem expedient, the public money now set apart for the support of a Model 
Grammar School for Upper Canada, to provide for the more efficient inspection of Gram- 
mar Schools, and of Union Grammar and Common Schools, for the inspection of Separate 
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Schools, and for the support of an additional master or masters in the Normal School for 
Upper Canada, with a special view to the training of teachers for the Grammar Schools, 
and to assist, when judged necessary, said-teachers to avail themselves of such training. 

That as the Model Grammar School year closes in J uly, he submits that the Council 
of Public Instruction tor Upper Canada be authorized to do what is proposed in the above 
clause until the ensuing Session of Legislature. | 

That when the Model Grammar School was established, it was expected that nearly 
every County in Upper Canada would be represented-in it, and provision was made for 
that purpose. 

hat that important object has not been realized, and though the attendance at the 
school has been larger during the last year than during any previous year (some parts of 
the year being 100, the number limited by the regulations), the attendance, as in former 
years, has been chiefly from Toronto and its neighbourhood. He does not think it just to 
the general fund to maintain one additional Toronto Grammar School. 

That during the last year, a training class of candidates for mastership in the Gram- 
mar Schools has been successfully established. But it is found that the instructions given 
in all subjects, except Greek, Latin, and French, can be given in the Normal School to 
better advantage than in the Model Grammar School. That it will be necessary to em- 
ploy an additional master, or masters in the Normal School to teach the classics and French. 
But if what is proposed in the above clause can be accomplished, it will save or add to the 
General School Fund for distribution not less than two thousand dollars per annum. 

The Hon. Atty. General for Upper Canada reports that with respect to the Reverend 
Superintendent’s observations of the failure of the Model Grammar School in realizing the 
expectation which had been formed in its establishment, he entirely concurs in the same, 
and he also concurs in the opinion also expressed in the same letter that it is not just to 
the General School Fund to maintain an additional Toronto Grammar School. 

He therefore recommends the discontinuance in this month of J uly, being the close of 
the school year, of the said Model Grammar School (in connection with the Normal and 
Model Schools) of Upper Canada, and the discontinuance of any grant of money for the 
purposes of such Model Grammar Schools, and that any order in Council or instructions 
heretofore passed or giyen in reference to the same be revoked, 

_ As to the other suggestions contained in the Chief Superintendent’s letter, the Atty. 
General recommends the postponement of the consideration thereof until Parliament may 
see fit to authorize the establishment of a training class in the Normal School for teachers 
for the Grammar Schools. * 

The Committee submit the above recommendations for your Exeellency’s approval. 


Certified, 
(Signed) W. H. Les, 
CA. ©. 
No. 18. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public A ccounts.—Transmitting quarterly accounts, and 
adverting to documents not returned. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 


Toronto, 2nd June, 1863. 

Str,—I have the honour herewith to transmit the accounts of this Department for 
the quarter ending 31st March, last, the vouchers and Depository invoices haying been 
forwarded as per accompanying Express Receipt. 

The number of vouchers sent ‘is 289, covering an expenditure of $35,237.59. You 
will please return the invoices and the accounts marked A.B.C.D. 

The invoices for the last quarter of the year 1861 having been recently received from 

you, those for 1862 will be sent for your inspection on receipt of the detailed accounts 

* Nore.—The suggestion to grant further aid to promote increased inspection of the Grammar Schools, 
and of Union Grammar and Common Schools and Separate Schools, was coneurred in by Order in Council. — 
‘See subsequent letters in this Return. 
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‘marked A.B.C. and D., for the last quarter of 1861, which still remain in your hands, but 
which it is necessary to file in this office. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


No. 19. 
LEGAL DIFFICULTY IN PAYING WHOLE APPORTIONMENT OF 1863 IN JuLy.—LETTER No. L 


Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, transmitting copies of Apportionment for 
1863, and requesting the issue of a Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 18th June, 1863. 


S1r,—I have the honour to enclose herewith copies of the apportionment to the Gram- 
mar and Common Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1863, included in a general esti- 
mate of the sums required by this Department at the end of the current quarter. 

The apportionment is made on the supposition that the amount placed on the estimates 
for the support of Common Schools, as presented to the House of Assembly before the 
dissolution, will be voted on the meeting of Parliament. 

In the meantime, I respectfully request that a warrant may issue in my favour for the 
sum covered by the subjoined estimate, and which is already granted by statute, as the 
sums apportioned to Grammar and Common Schools are due and payable on the Ist 
proximo. : 

I haye, &c., 
| (Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Hon. A. J. Ferguson Buair, M. L. C., 
Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


General Estimate of the sums required on the 1st of July, 1863, by the Department of Publie 
Instruction of Upper Canada. | 
Apportionment (as enclosed) to Common and 
Separate RB hOOlLS COLO OO lik: hit per on Ges 6 soap Sue $159,500 00 
Deduct for balances in hand, and part of Separate 
School Apportionment not payable till Janu- 


ALY, L864. .icceecsceeseeeereeeseeseneeeensneeeaaa anes 10,000 00 $149,500 00 
Half of Grammar School Apportionment........-.cceeeerseeseereeneeees 22,332 00 
Superannuated Teachers first half Dig CO Ge wer gisus svat cones thay ener 2,000 00 
Journal of Education, 01 ACCOUNL.....+..erecserreeeeeeeeeeeee nes ne neeee 1,000 00 
Normal and Model Schools, on account.........:sseeeeecserceeceeneeneee 2,500 00 


aol 


$177,332 00° 
Granted by Statute as follows :— 


Balance of Legislative School Grant not drawn in 


1862, as per Public Accounts .......++sseeesse eee $41,679 48 
Less Warrant received, 13th January............0+0+ 16,000 00 $25,679 48 
Upper Canada Share of Grant Of.....seesssesseerers 200,000 00 111,346 25 
Balance of Grammar School Fund not drawn in hes 
1862, as per Public Accounts .....+...s.sereeeeers 47,358 T9 
Less Warrant received, 13th January.........-.sene. 22,333 00 25,025 79 
This amount required on account of the Grammar School Income 
Bund Of 1863...,ccscccostsscepsensssesescctesevecessovesececestebanseses 15,280 48 


$177,332 00 
Say One Hundred and Seventy-Seven Thousand, Three Hundred and Thirty-two Dollars, 


ae era ae Nae Tn vend aS ae) 1 nnn OnE OVENS COLE ONSET TO SF re gis rageersmrenravenmannerergesnsteor acre 727 
eee —————aaemmmmee@aeaa=@QaaaaaaqaqnaqqQq@qwoaeeeeeeeeeS————— 


CoMMON AND SEPARATE ScHOOL APPORTIONMENT FOR 1863. 


Common |Sep’rate 


‘(i b) 
COUNTIES. Gah walats Schools Total. TOWNS— Cont'd. 
$ .cts.| $ cts. $ cts. 
1. Glengarry ...... 2276 00) 158 00 2434 00||Brantford ............ 
2. Stormont......... PEGs OOlisisvees 1862 00) |Brockville ............ 
oe Dundastiicenscece BO OUTS tedcdarosn 1988 00||Chatham............... 
4> Prescot})...4i9s:: 1469 00} 165 00 LGS4COG CUION |. 35 essaseaseas 
Beeressel tees 761 00} 22 00 783 OO Cobourg .. iii... 
6. Carleton ......... 3292 00} 52 00 3344 00||Collingwood ......... 
7. Grenville......... 2205 00) 45 4 2250 00||Cormwall ............. 
S.)-Leeds...°5.. Heats 3629 00) cioh...... 3629 00}|Dundas ............... 
Be Lanark jo cccowss st 3130 00) 16 00 STAG: OOMGALG Winccseassasesacs ahs 
10. Renfrew ......... 2070 00 6 00 2076 00||Goderich............... 
11. Frontenac. ...... 2755 00} 124 00 2879 00} |Guelph ................. 
12. Addington ...... 1885 00}; 59 00 1944 00) |Ingersoll............... 
Be PeNNOX.. 22.00.21. BFE? OO! weaccazses 876 00} |Lindsay ............... 
14. Pr. Edward...... 2043 00) 14 00 POST OOM Ebon eccbietek is 
15. Hastings ......... 4088 00} 43 00 4131 OO} |Niagara ............6.. 
16. Northumberla’d 3839 00 23 00 3862 O0Oakville ....discascisi 
17. Durham DOO UO ieee. ees 3585 00! |Owen Sound ......... 
18. Peterborough... 2204 00! 388 00 DOA OOP ALIS) 1... Maes eke 
Bee wctoria <tisit! <5: 2423: OOM MER B493 OEE Grey oo....cde4seevees: 
OP NtATiO i.:.055503: 4236 OOM. 4236 00||Peterborough......... 
a IG a 6297 00; 135 001 6432 OOP Teton 2. ac eases 
OE CON. .iocsssecas es 2791 00} 21 00 2812 00||Port Hope ............ 
IE SITICOC syis.css setae. ,4561 00} 37 00 4598 00||Prescott ............... 
et, PIAICON «25.0600. | 2549 OO EK: 2349 00| (Sandwich ............ 
25. Wentworth...... 3295 00| 32 00 BIQT OOMOALDIS ela ee ccee: 
Mos Brant. ..cccek. DOOR AOI Aedt ence 2368 00||St. Catharines ...... 
ee LARCOME <4 Sins. 2167 00 36 00 9203 00||St. Thomas............ 
28. Welland ......... UOAA SOO). uawate tes 9244 00| |Simcoe............0..06- 
29. Haldimand...... 2318 00) 36 00 2354 00! |Stratford.............. 
30. Norfolk ...... .. 3056 00} 14 00 3070 00)|Whitby ............... 
Sis Oxford-xiien 4562-00} orcs: 4562 00} | Windsorse 55.0000 5. 
32. Waterloo......... 3246 00} 137 00 3383 00||Woodstock............ 
33. Wellington ...... 4650 00; 170 00 4820 00 
RIO hi ybe cuatss «ds 3932 00! 148 00 4080 00 
5 loge or, A ie 3553 00} 40 00 3593 00 
POMEL SISO ois ache aren 4597 00} 40 00 4637 090 
5 OM os be 2905 00 67 00 2972 00 
38. Middlesex ...... | 6181 00 36 00 6217 00 INCORPORATED 
ON PST his dee ves Be OOO hs OO Tc gicos. + 3391 00 
Tet Pe i AI |. 2965 00; 103 00 3068 00 VILLAGES. 
41. Lambton......... CAT OOo Sick 2471 00 
Mee PURGES «oct ssh tere 2191 00 28 00 2219 00 
Dist. of Algoma...... DOSE OO Vere cnt 208 00||Arnprior..............- 
| eae Goal kt? er ——| [Ash burmham (2.7... 
$126914 00'$1845 00! $128759 00}|Aurora ............+- 
SAG Ly eeeae eas 
Apportionment to Cities, Towns and Villages for 1863. Bradford 17....2.-.4.-- 
Bram prow sl iy.cs: +t: 
RC Brehie ee 
»U. 3 FRLCO OUI, dares tees 
' CITIES. Common \geprate| Total. ||Gayuga ...... 
" | Schools. | ORippawa func. 
| CIRWEOE YG Peps chins suse Uae 
ara Ty aes eG Ree TC TOT MATTIC Ts crested se. 
$ cts.|- $ cts. $ cts.|/Dunnville ............ 
BOROTREY 55.<c0p caus sen $3487 00/$1666 00 ati, OU iOra a ek ee. 
PPAINTIGOT 5 ose. + ee 1760 00} 435 00 2195 O0l/Embro .................. 
eT 7 100 One 1160 00} 420 00 1580 00} |Fergus.........ceeee 
Cre teh a 1175 00} 152 00 1327 00)|/Fort Erie ............ 
Ottawa Res Bates Paes lars 709 00 977 00 1686 00 Hawkesbury KDE ene 
See A EE PRN (ik TRIS Prespolerin ts. ccc +>- 00 
TPOCTIONS 2.5 .cr55, vee ss 
TOWNS. | Kemptville............ 
Kincardine). 2. 5..2:: 
Amherstburgh ...... $184 00} 81 00 265 OO}||/Lanark ..............- 
TAY: sie Neh ee 136 C0! 108 00 244 00||Merrickville.......... 
IDGLLOVILG Viccivedhas ss 548 00} 173 00 721.00) (Mitchell Lic cciss ese 
Berlin te artery s.< 206 00! 18 00 224 00||Morrisburgh ... ...... 
Bowmanville ......... | S12) OO fe: .4%. | 312 00||Napanee............... 


Common shale 
_ |Sep’rate| Total. 
Schools. Schools. | 
$ cts.| $ cts $ cts. 
627 00; 90 00 717 00 
322 00) 150 00 472 00 
446 00} 66 00 512 00 
96 00) 52 00 148 00 
456 00} 116 00 572 00 
PDO OOE. tac eh tens: 159 00 
220. OOo. cease 220 00 
188 00} ,.139 00 327 00 
SZ NOON vavendteee 352 00 
Srl. OOP sates 371 00 
415 00} 168 00 583 00 
236 00! 55 00 291 60 
98 00} 121 00 219 00 
104? OO} casnte eee 104 00 
186 00} 52 00 238 00 
118 00} 48 00 166 00 
Bd: OO eae. ais 254 00 
223 00; 49 00 272 00 
223 00} 60 00 283 00 
332 00| 125 00! 457 00 
176 00) 61 00 237 00 
ATS: Oia eeete 478 00 
160 00} 137 00 297 00 
as O01. ae 113 00 
ZA0 OO ae saste 240 00 
507 00} 215 00 722 00 
TSC -O0 oe 187 00 
Pa SeOOWRE cscs te. 213 00 
Secs Ube vals an 323 00 
281 00; 29 00 310 00 
287-00 lec es 287 00 
S503 | OO\t uid aia 383 00 
$10160 00|$2113 a $12273 00 
R. C. 
ee cottage Total. 
Schools. 

$ cts $ cts. $ cts. 
OOOOH Gt eter: 95 00 
TTS OG aes 114 00 
in Towne pce ek teicanasiteereoe=-« 
By OU ere castecay 83 00 
TLO"O0 Reo 110 00 
ee OO ee | 187 a 

LSD» OO |x eecae ae 135 
133 VOfieece ae | 133 00 
877 COIN ae 87 00 
LQOR OO ce meeee 125 00 
116: O0l,..ccmieees 115 00 
pal aa cha | 92 00 
145" OO ies | 145 00 
T19° OOM eee 119 00 
G3 00 uae cae | 63 00 
115 00} 13 00) 128 00 
61 00) 20 00! 81 00 
14400}. eoes | 144 00 
69 Uf. ees 69 00 
85° 00 HRS. 85 00 
71, 00 ee 71 00 
122) OG) eae 122 00 
112 QUA: 112 00 
69 OOF. aeeeree | 69 00 
80 00; 24 00, 104.00 
13900). aut. 39 00 
OF, OO ei kas 98 00 
167 00} 36 00; 203 00 
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COMMON AND SEPARATE SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT FOR 1863—Continued. 


ee IE Tr a re pee eer er 


' rei | ‘ R. C. 
Common ; r Common | a 
INCORPORATED « | Schools. Saeed Total. Incorporated | Schools. | 6 Jar" Total. 
VILLAGES—-Cont’d. |—— ——_——_ | —__—__—_—_|| VILLAGEsS—Cont’d. |—— ee 

$ cts.| $ cts. 3° cts! $ cts.| $ cts $ cts. 
Newburgh ...).1i,..-. UO DOs eal, 110 00||Wellington............ 10S! OOl} S scssnsede 103 00 
Newcastle ............. TES OOM) laweses | 118 00)|Welland ............... Be OOM ce eaces 83 00 
New Hamburg ...... BO OOM hs secense 99 00})Yorkville ...j.30..... PSO. 00}; cacestmrenas 180 00 
Newmarket ......... 121 00, 38 00 159 00 ———— | —_—_—_—_—  —_—__——— 
ORAWas eee 187 00} 44 00} 231 00 $5663 00) $354 00| $6017 00 
Pétsproke 7. licie Re JOON ES ge 12 Oi ate a ee ee 
Portsmouth ......... 68 00} 34 00 102 00 GRAND TOTALS. 
Port Dalhousie...... IVD OWS Dil. scsreccer | acgcaecseeedee tes Pete. ay Rr ee eee 
PPESLOM AB te ass 148 00; 28 00 176 00 
Renfrew ... ..:.c.s.0.5 BD OO i aiees 80 00||'Total Counties and ad 
Richmond ............ FI OO TE a ea acy 59 00 Districts ,..... 126914 00} 1845 00} 128759 00 
Smith’s Falls......... 430 OOl. oeconees 150, OGY itty Cities... 2... 35, 8291 00| 3650 00 11941 00 
Southampton. ....... TO OO ete, | TO OO SheueTowns ih. .4. 5: 10160 00} 2113 00 12273 00 
RIA WNDU BD OO metas 86 00M). *) Villages. 4j.... 5663 00} 354 00 6017 00 
StuMary’s a... LU Poe emeeay ee 319 00)! | ae PIE). 
Derabhroyy ti isatess SS OOS 86 00, $151028 00|$7962 00| $158990 00 
Streetsville............ TOO OOH Mi ek 130 00 | Additional sum ieserved for any Roman! 
Dhorold yHs2.dke... 130 06) 55 00 185 00, Catholic Separate Schools which 
arenton, 21.00.0004... 98 00; 62 00 160 00, may be established in 1863............. 510 00 
IV PETIA (ie RE LIA, TOA OOM baie. 104 00}: ee 
Waterloo .2...55-.000 LAB OO, Deseosins 146 00'| $159500 00 


GRAMMAR ScHooL APPORTIONMENT FOR 1863. 


| ; | | 


Population | Reserved | Balance of Total 
COUNTIES. per census | for Senior: | Grant at 24) Grant to 
1861. School. | cents. County. 

———— — | [ — 

ie ae 
tormont, Dundas, and Glengarry................ 58,084 400 me 1755 
Preucate and PeOssell co's. c/0!s vanleshsl dean stead ates | iiasedaoasa3 | 400° 521 921 
ere Loi 0) & RESON TPR MRE ER, & AES lL ee ARES 44,289 400 1033 1435 
TGOdS AIG MAEEVALLG iy, yas ode cena wae pubecb sw ame wen 59,873 400 1397 1797 
Tu av iG Mia PRUE TO. ce! aks hiee sadees cos tmee soins aoe 51,907 400 1211 1611 
Frontenac, Lennox and Addington............... | 67,723 400 1580 1980 
PY AT en Oeics ce yaar edes 20,869 | 400 487 887 
EARNS Ne eta ce suns ick uspsancacuten reas ce teases | 44,411 | 400 1036 1436 
Northumberland mand Durham ssc has secs. 79,707 400 1860 2260 
Wet er bOrOoUs hy) tik susace eles ks a toakeas-dedaess suenke 24,518 400 572 972 
VA GEOTUR ioe Te ie leg awe het betes hescaeus cance ss 23,039 400 538 938 
Bee Tee ie Gmetad BAL yp 2 sl I ead ie ar ne hy yy ea 41,603 400 O71. 3 1371 
WT TS CEI Oe creche sete ctor cece soe tae ences genus 131,728 400 3074 3474 
TIVE COGTEMN Rt Pave caueed omewckeaeneh oh Meare maa as 44,526 400 | 1039 1439 
LAAT OT ee ee a earatay aus oteaee ee svansarneddeet cat iss 22,794 400 | 532 932 
A CHEMOTEI tre ME Lt cok tawaiesaetoe es tieaes sain saeas ops 50,923 400 1188 1588 
erelint cuet iit: sence AO ca SMbia erek aan RL 29,924 400 | 682 1082 

Hai OOlh ee cee ee AEN ak gon of eae 27,539 400 | 643 1043, 

DV elas sty ites hee tear ie cate coe Soom RCE Bist pelts 24,986 | 400 583 983 
se PAG Erte cet eee bal Aer PEIN beg pamper than) 21 co 23,707 400 | 553 953 
Ne) wield shh brie eae Raptr VERE me tame! is nied AY. 28,590 400 | 667 1067 
Wp a Za vob icoitphe beeper! tnliy ven es Giese NAPE tay yo Tae yn 46,138 400 L077 1477 
WY atber loo alin a Cun mees bas are seat ae eaten cts seme 38,750 400 904 | 1304 
Wellin eerste: it Tero. Rae ner Sis oie b ies at 49,199 400 1148 1548 
GO LU ac a tas satan 0 os pou coemea 37,749 400 881 1281 
Perth ie reece le Re eeaiek ee i lceae ete an wos: oe mmeemnees 38,083 400 889 1289 
Huron end Brudeg, cc. e cassis dss eceet tte e- ss apes 79,448 400 1854 2254 
Middl Were sie ae oe ae ey ae a Ae 59,101 | 400 1379 1779 
Bl oita legit We Ned OE ea er | 32,050 400 747 1147 
Weng erent are ee an Pr eee et Pang ee amen a 31,171 400 727 1127 
Tinsnbbbreinccsiia tele Nec uts akan, Mee 23,606 400 551 | OBL 
MOSHOR AT UAN LACAN ica Le aaa occ ap rn mse 25,138 400 586 | 986 
| 1,382,796 $12,800 $32,265 | $45,065 


Education Office, 
Toronto, June, 1863. 
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No. 20. 


LEGAL DIFFICULTY IN PAYING WHOLE APPORTIONMENT, &C., LETTER II. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, advising the issue of partial warrant, and 
on the authority for paying the grants. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, June 25th, 1863. 


Str,—I have this day recommended the issue of two warrants in your favour, the 
one for $137,025.73 against the Legislative School Grant, being Upper Canada’s share of 
the grant by Statute, and the balance from the previous year—the other for $22,532 
against the Grammar School Fund, being the amount you require for the half-year’s appor- 
tionment. I observe that in your application, you propose to take from the Grammar 
School Fund, over and above what you want for the half-year’s apportionment, enough to 
make up the amount by which the sums available from the Common School Grant falls 
short of your present requirements. Ido not think that this is admissible. There is 
little doubt but that Parliament will make good the whole amount proposed to be placed 
in the estimates ; but I was instructed to write to you, May 12, informing you that in the 
meantime you must confine your expenditures within the amount already provided. If 
then you borrow from the Grammar School Fund the additional amount which you 
require, you are in the same position as if we gave it to you from the Consolidated Fund. 
If Parliament when it meets should not vote the additional $160,000, you will have no 
means of repaying the sum borrowed. 

I hope that there will be no serious inconvenience from the reduced sum now paid to 
you, but [ could not under my instructions authorize a warrant for more. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Reverend Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Education. 


Noy 20. 


LEGAL DIFFICULTY IN PAYING WHOLE APPORTIONMENT, LETTER III. ° 


Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent, similar in effect to the preceding letter. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 26th June, 1863. 


REVEREND Sre,—lI have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
18th instant, No. 1963, covering copies of the apportionment of the Grammar and Com- 
mon School Funds for the current year, such apportionment being based upon the amounts 
placed in the estimates for the support of Common Schools, laid before the House of 
Assembly during the last Session, and applying for the issue of a warrant in your favour 
for the amount due and payable (in accordance with such apportionments) on the Ist 
proximo. 

In reply, I have to inform you that warrants cannot be issued on the assumption that 
the estimates laid before the House last Session are passed; in the meantime, however, 
two warrants have been ordered in your favour—one for the sum of $137,025.73 on 
account of the Common School Grant, and the other for $22,532 on account of the 
Grammar Schools’ Income Fund, under the authority of Con. Stat., Canada, caps. 26 and 63, 
and 47, Geo. III., cap. 46. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) “A, J. FERGUSON BLAIR, 
Secretary. 
The Reverend Egerton Ryerson, D.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, U. C., Toronto. 
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No., 22. 
LEGAL DriFFICULTY IN PAYING WHOLE APPORTIONMENT, &C., Lerrer LY. 
Deputy Superintendent to the Receiver General. 


Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 4th July, 1863. 


Warrants mentioned in Secretary’s letter of the 26th June not received yet. Cannot 
therefore pay School Grant due on the Ist instant. 
(Signed) J. GEORGE HODGINS. 
Deputy Superintencent. 
Hon. W. P. Howland, ; 


Receiver General, Quebec. 


Nore.—Draft for $159,557.73, received Sth July ; balance received 30th of October. | 
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See letter No. 26 of this Return. 


No. 23. 
LIABILITY OF CROWN Property TO Municipal RATE, LETTER I. 
Chief Superintendent to the Hon. Attorney-General Macdonald. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 6th October, 1860. 


Srr,—I have the honour to submit to you the following case for your opinion :— 


By chapter 54 of the Consolidated Statutes for Upper Canada, Section 297, Sub- 
Section 20, (page 605), it is provided that the Council of every city and town may pass 
By-laws for charging all persons who own or occupy property which is drained into a 
common sewer, or which by any By-law of the Council is required to be drained into such 
sewer, with a reasonable rent for the use of the same ; and such Council may regulate the 
times and manner in which the same shall be paid. 

2. Under this provision of the Municipal Act, the Corporation of the City of Toronto 
have passed the By-law, a copy of which is herewith transmitted. 

3. In rating or assessing the several properties in the city under this By-law, the 
Corporation has assessed the property owned by and vested in the Crown for the purposes 
of the Normal School, in the same manner as the property of a private individual. On 
my appealing against the assessment on the grounds that the property being vested in 
the Crown was not liable to taxation for any purpose, and that the Crown not being 
named in the Statute was not bound by it, the Court of Revision—to which an appeal 
was allowed by the Corporation notices—refused to allow the appeal and remit the rate. 

4, I then appealed to the County Judge, under the provisions of the Consolidated 
Act, c. 55, p. 663, but he considered that by the Statute his jurisdiction only extended to 
cases arising under the Assessment Act, and that he had no power to hear the appeal. 

5. The result is that the Crown has been assessed by the city authorities in the sum 
of $92.51 for this year, and the property will be so assessed anmually unless some remedy 
can be found to prevent it; and I am credibly informed that the other properties owned 
by the Crown in this city have been rated by the Corporation in a similar manner for 
sewerage purposes. 

6. By the Interpretation Act (chapter 5) of the Consolilated Statutes of Canada 
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(page 31), it is provided that “no provision or enactment in any Act (of the Parliament of 
this Province) shall affect in any manner or way whatsoever the rights of Her Majesty, 
her heirs or successors, unless it is expressly stated therein that Her Majesty shall be 
bound thereby ;” and in the provision of the Municipal Act referred to, the Crown is not 
mentioned in any way, nor is there any other Act of the Provincial Parliament declaring 
the Crown to be bound by the sections of the Municipal Statutes I have quoted. And 
the Crown is specially exempted from assessment by the Assessment Act (page 651), Con- 
solidated Statutes of Upper Canada. 

7. Besides, in the section of the Act under which the City Corporation seeks to levy 
the sewerage rate, the word person is used, which, by clause eight on page 28 of the 
Interpretation Act, is declared to mean any body corporate, or politic, or party, and cannot 
therefore be held to include the Crown. 

8. I should state that on the Church Street side of the Normal School property, no 
use whatever is made of the public sewer, the drainage being carried into a natural stream 
running through the grounds on that side of the buildings, and which flows into the bay. 
On the Victoria Street side of the property, permission was obtained from the corporation 
in 1856, to carry a drain into the public sewer in that street, for which the Council of 
Public Instruction paid the corporation the sum of $211.00 for 211 feet drainage ; and the 
charge now sought to be made is for the full length of the Church Street boundary—being 
the balance of the full length of that boundary, deducting the 211 feet paid for in 1856. 

9. IT am advised that the By-law itself is bad, by reason of its providing for an arbi- 
trary division of the city into districts, and levying different rates in each district, and that 
such division and rates are contrary to the general provisions of the Municipal Act, and to 
the analagous provisions contained in section 299, sub-section 2, No. 3 of that Act (page 
607 Upper Canada), and section 8 of the Assessment Act (page 650 Upper Canada). 

10. I have therefore to apply to you as law officer of the Crown for your opinion in 
the matter, and to request that you will be pleased, if you think it advisable, to direct such 
proceedings to be instituted as may be necessary to relieve this portion of the Crown pro- 
perty in this city of the illegal rate thus sought to be levied upon it by the Corporation of 
Toronto. 

11. Ineed scarcely add that the erection of the Normal School buildings and premises, 
and provincial expenditures connected with them, are of very great benefit to the City of 
Toronto. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 

The Hon. J. A. MACDONALD, 

Attorney General, U. C., Quebec. 


P.S.—I should remark that by the deed of the property now rated, it 1s specially 
vested in Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, and not in myself as 


Chief Superintendent of Education or in the Council of Public Instruction. 
EK. RB. 


I enclose a copy of the receipt given by the Chamberlain. 


Toronto, 3rd December, 1856. 


Received from the Reverend Egerton Ryerson, D.D., Chief Superintendent of Schools 
for Upper Canada (on behalf of the Civil Government of Canada), the sum of two hundred 
and thirty-one dollars aud ninety cents, being $211 for drainage tax on 211 feet fronting 


Victoria Street, and $20.90 for constructing a leading drain to the street from the premises 
of the Normal School connected with the Department of Public Instruction, Ure: 


(Signed) A. T. McCorp, 
City Chamberlain. 
Frontage tax paid $211 00 
Ist Dec., 1856 ... 20 90 


Salt (Oe tA es.) $231 90 


Enclosures. 


With case submitted for Attorney-General’s Opinion. 


Note.—See decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench on similar point. Queen’s - 
Bench Reports, Vol. xxii., pp. 551-6. 


Noda 7) ( 
City of Toronto. 
The Provincial Government 
(Normal School and Grounds). 
District No. 2. 
Church Street Sewer. 


1859. To rental of 5675 feet frontage @ 106............ cic cess canes eae $56 76 . 
1860. To LD Ode PUR rhs Zips Ba Pen co Pra lo ees 56 76 
1861. To ee a ee. Kihara hie Saris I eiaad aareigeuasie na 56 76 
1862. To ee OU aor Kil erp ceri, 5 ase sek orice: 56 76 


City of Toronto. 
Normal School, 
Dr. Ryerson, Superintendent. 
District No. 2. 
Victoria Street Sewer. 


T8059." To rental of 30/-% feet Trontave @ 106.0... oo. somes sansmeccness $35 75 

1860. To rT Oo te SETS POUT | Ree ea ae: See CS ee 35 75 

1861. To i an rae Se Re Eh TR oN om Cay MBE. 35 75 

1862. To Eo (ree Paw ei supra clgit opis Ai fa ae br 35 75 
No, 45. 


City of Toronto. 


Local Improvement, Gerrard Street, Ward of St. James. 
Normal School Grounds. 


To annual rate on 576 feet frontage @ $14.99, @ ft........ eee $85 82 


N.B.—by a payment at once of $1.35 per foot, the annual 1ate on the above property 
can be commuted and a deed issued. . 


ooo 


LIABILITY OF CROWN PropERTY TO MUNICIPAL Rates, Letter II. 


Quebec, 19th January, 1861. 


Srr,—I am desired by the Solicitor General for Upper Canada to state that he has 
had under consideration your letter of the 6th October last, submitting a case for opinion 
relative to the Sewerage Rate of Toronto demanded from you in. respect of the Normal 
School. 

I am to say that the Solicitor General is of opinion that, both as being the preperty 
of the Crown and a School-house or Seminary of learning, the Normal School is not liable 
to the Sewerage Rate in question. 
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I am to add that, notwithstanding the legal position of the school in this matter, 
the Solicitor General would have recommended the payment of the rate, if it had appeared 
that the school premises made use of the sewers for which a rate is imposed. It would 
seem, however, on the contrary, that the Normal School has already paid for the privilege of 
using the sewer, so far as it is used, and the Solicitor General therefore thinks, looking at 
it also on equitable grounds, that the school should not pay the rate. 

It is not necessary that any proceedings should be instituted to relieve the school in 
respect of the rate; but, the effect of this letter being communicated to the proper 
authorities, should any proceedings to enforce payment be commenced, you will be good 
enough immediately to inform the Attorney General. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) H. BERNARD. 
The Reverend E. Ryerson, 


Chief Superintendent of Schools, &c. 


H. Bernard, Esq., to Chief Superintendent—Opinion on Liability of Department for 
; Sewerage Rate. 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL FOR U. C., 
Quebec, 3rd July, 1863. 


SirR,—The Attorney General having his attention called to the opinion of the late 
Solicitor-General for Upper Canada, respecting the right of the City of Toronto to collect 
a sewerage rate upon the Crown property used by the Normal School in Toronto, desires 
me to state that he entirely concurs in the opinion given by the late Solicitor General, 
written from Quebec on 19th January, 1861. 

The Attorney General is of opinion that the Normal School property is not liable to 
the rate demanded. In case the city persist in demanding the rate after calling the at- 
tention of the city authorities to the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, the agent 
of the Attorney General in Toronto will be instructed to take proper proceedings to pro- 
tect the property of the Crown from molestation by the officers of the city. 

I return herewith the notices of amounts claimed as assessed against the Normal 
School handed by you to the Attorney General. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) H. BERNARD. 
The Reverend Doctor Ryerson, 


Chief Supt. Education. 


LIABILITY OF CROWN Property to Municrpau Rates, Lerrer III. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 23rd January, 1861. 


Sir,—The Collector of city rates, having called at this Department for a sewerage 


rate, I felt it my duty to state the case to the law officers of the Crown, and ask advice 
how to act. 


I herewith transmit you copies of the correspondence on this subject. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) K. RYERSON. 
To His Worship 
The Mayor of Toronto. ‘ 


LIABILITY OF CROWN PROPERTY TO MUNICIPAL RATES, LETTER LV. 


MAyor’s OFFICE, 
Toronto, 28th January, 1861. 


DEAR Sr1r,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
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the 23rd instant, enclosing an opinion from the Attorney General adverse to the claim of 
the city for sewerage rate, which I shall bring before the City Council this evening. 
T have, &c., 
(Signed) J. G. BowEs. 
The Reverend Doctor Ryerson. 


No, 24. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, requesting the return of documents. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 6th August, 1863. 


SiR,—I will thank you to return to this Department, at your earliest convenience, the 
Depository invoices which were sent to you on the 2nd of June. 

In making up the autumn orders for England, it is found necessary in some cases to 
compare the prices in the invoices with the catalogue prices: I shall therefore have to await 
the arrival of the invoices from your office before despatching the orders. 

The detailed accounts, marked A.B.C. and D., for the last quarter of 1861, have not 
yet been returned to this office. See letter of 2nd June. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


Notre.—No reply to this letter received. 


No. 25. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, transmitting quarterly accounts and request- 
ing return of documents. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 23rd Sept., 1863. 


S1r,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the accounts of the Department for the 
quarter ending 30th June last. 

The number of vouchers (sent by express) is 151, covering an expenditure of $13,- 
755.46, and the accounts and vouchers of the office contingencies for the same quarter are 
enclosed. 

The invoices and detailed accounts of particular items of expenditure will be sent to 
you as soon as those already in your hands shall have been returned, as requested in my 
letter of the 6th of August.* 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 
Norse.—No reply to this letter received. 
No. 26. 
Chief Superintendent to the Secretary of the Province, transmitting Estimate and requesting 
Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 20th Oct., 1863. 


Sir,—Herewith I have the honour to transmit an estimate of the sums required by 
this Department for the current quarter. The balance of the Legislative School Grant 


* See letter number 24 in this return. 
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Apportionment referred to is much wanted by the several municipalities, to whom it was 
due on the Ist of July last, but could not then be obtained in consequence of the supplies 
not having been yoted by Parliament. I therefore respectfully request that a Warrant 
may issue in my favour for the amount named with as little delay as possible. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honourable A. J. Ferguson Blair, M.L.C., 


Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


Enclosure. 


Estimate of the sums required for the quarter ending 31st December, 1863, by the Department — 
of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 


Balance of the Apportionment to Common and Separate Schools.... $27,975 00 


On account of the Normal and Model Schools................csceeeee ees 6,000 00 
On account of Public Libraries, Maps and Apparatus.................. 5,000 00 
On account of Educational Library and Museum ...............e eee. 2,800 00 
On account of Journal’ of Education... 0.0... icc ecu ce nce eeccanetoencsooees 1,000 00 
Balance of Grant to Model Grammar School for 1863...............++ 4,000 00 


$46,775 00 
Say forty-six thousand, seven hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
(NorE.—Draft for $46,775 received, 30th October. | 


Education Office, 
Toronto, 20th Oct., 1863. 


IN Gee Fe 


Deputy Inspector General to Chief Superintendent on transfer of official account from Bank of 
Upper Canada to that of Montreal. 
(Circular. ) 
INSPECTOR GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT, 
Quebec, Ist December, 1863. 


Str,—In accordance with an arrangement entered into with the Bank of Montreal, I 
am directed by the Minister of Finance to request that, from and after the 3ist instant, 
you will be pleased to make your deposits and keep your official account at the nearest 
branch of that Institution. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) WILLIAM DICKINSON, 
Deputy Inspector General. 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Supt. Education, Toronto. 


(NotE.—The account was accordingly transferred to the Bank of Montreal on 4th 
January, 1864). 


No. 28. 


Chief Superintendent to Deputy Inspector General, asking if Cheques are payable at par at each 
. of the Branches of the Bank of Montreal. | 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 23rd December, 1863. 


Sir,—Referring to your circular of the Ist instant, I have the honour to state 
that, according to the arrangements heretofore made with the Bank of Upper Canada, all 
cheques issued by this Department to Superannuated Teachers and others in various parts 
of the country, are paid at par at every branch of that Bank. 
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I have to request that you will inform me whether a simular course will be adopted 


by the Bank of Montreal ? 
I have, &c., . 
(Signed) KE. RYERSON. 
W. Dickinson, Esq., 

Deputy Inspector General, Quebec. 


No. 29. 
Deputy Inspector General to Chief Superintendent.—Cheques to be paid at par at each Local 
Branch of the Bank. 


: INSPECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 28th December, 1863. 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
23rd instant, and in reply to inform you that all cheques issued by you to Superannuated 
Teachers and others, the same being first entered and marked at the agency of the 
Montreal Bank, where your official account is kept, will be paid at par at every branch of 
that Institution. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) W. DICKINSON, 
Dia 


The Reverend E. Ryerson, 
Department Public Instruction, U. C., Toronto. 


No. 30. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, requesting Return of Documents. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 8th December, 1863. 


Sir,—I beg to remind you that I have not yet received an answer to my letter of the 
6th August, nor any of the invoices and papers referred to in it.* As these invoices are 
in constant requisition, not only when making out fresh orders, but in comparing the 
prices of each lot of books received with the last invoices before paying the amount of the 
new, and for general reference ; you must see to how much inconvenience this Depart- 
ment is put by a detention for an unusual period of these original documents. 

As intimated in my letter above referred to, part of the autumn orders to England, &c., 
were detained for some time waiting for a return of the invoices, as then requested. 

I may further remark that part of the detailed accounts for the last quarter of 1861 
have not yet been returned by you to this office. See letter of 2nd June last. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 
Note.—No reply to this letter received. 


No. 3h 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, transmitting Quarterly Accounts and 
requesting Leeturn of Documents. 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 24th December, 1863. 
Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the accounts of this Department for 
the quarter ending 30th September last. a 


* See letters numbered 18 and 24 in this Return. 
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The number of vouchers (sent by Express) is 541, covering an expenditure of 
$116,573.24, and the accounts and vouchers of the office contingencies for the same quarter 
are enclosed. The depository invoices and original detailed accounts of other items of 
expenditure cannot be sent until those already in your hands shall have been returned, as 
repeatedly requested. 

I have, &c., 


(Signed ) EK. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 
No. 32 
Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, transmitting Estimate and requesting 
Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 13th January, 1864. 


SiR,—I have the honour to transmit herewith an estimate of the sums required by 
this Department for the current quarter. 

The amount payable to the Grammar Schools alone during this month will more than 
exhaust the balance in the Bank at the credit of this Department, and the payments to 
Separate Schools and Superannuated Teachers are now due. wedi 

I therefore respectfully request that a Warrant may issue to the agent of the Bank of 
Montreal in my favonr for the amount named, with as little delay as possible. 


I haye, &¢., 
(Signed) HE. RYERSON. 
The Honourable 
A. J. Ferguson Blair, M. L. C., Quebec. 


Enclosure. 


Estimate of the sums required for the quarter ending 31st March, 1864, by the Department of 
Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 


Balance of the sum apportioned to Grammar Schools for 1863 $22,332 00 


Superannuated Teachers last half of 1863 ...........0..0....060.. 2,000 00 
Normal and Model Schools, on account..................ceeceeeceees 3,000 090 
Grant for Grammar School inspection for the year 1863......... 1,000 00 


$28,332 00 
Twenty Eight Thonsand Three Hundred and Thirty Two Dollars. 


Education Office, 
Toronto, 13th January, 1864. 


Notre.—Draft for $28,332 received 23rd January. 


No. 33, 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 
Quebec, January 26th, 1864. 
To Rey. Dr. Ryerson. ah 
When shall I have your accounts for December quarter ? 
(Signed) JoHN LANGTON. 
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No. 34. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor. 
Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 27th January, 1864. 
Accounts will be sent down on Thursday. 
(Signed) _ E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


No. 35. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts transmitting quarterly accounts, and 
adverting to former request. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 28th January, 1864. 
Srr,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the accounts of this Department for 
the quarter ending 31st ultimo. 
The number of vouchers (sent by express) is 273, covering an expenditure of 
$86,111.20, and the accounts and vouchers of the office contingencies for the same quarter 


are enclosed. 
The Depository Invoices and original detailed accounts of other items of expenditure 
cannot be sent until those already in your hands shall have been returned, as already 


several times requested. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 
No. 36. 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 


Quebec, Feb. 2nd, 1864. 
To Rey. Dr. Ryerson. 
Are your accounts ready? The printer is nearly at a stand still. 


(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
No. 37. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor. 
Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 3rd Feb., 1864. 
The accounts went by mail on Friday. The vouchers by express on Saturday. 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 


John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 
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No. 38. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts requesting the return of documents, and a 
statement of funds for apportionment. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 14th March, 1864. 

Srr,—I have the honour to remind you that the Depository Invoices for the quarter 
ending 31st March, 1863, were sent to you for examination on the 2nd of June, and that 
on the 6th of August and the 8th of December, I wrote to you stating that they were 
urgently needed here, and that our operations were impeded for want of them. The 
matter has also been referred to every quarter,* when the accounts of this Department 
were sent to you. 

The law requires the Chief Superintendent to “lay before the Legislature, at each 
sitting thereof, a correct and full account of the disposition and expenditure of all moneys 
which come into his hands as Chief Superintendent,” but I cannot make up an accurate 
account of the Depository transactions for the year, for the Parliament and the Annual 
Report, unless I can refer to the invoices to see what amounts were paid for goods to be 
sold, as distinguished from amounts paid for expenses. 

You will remember that you promised that these documents should always be 
returned as soon as audited, and I have now to request that they may be sent without 
further delay. | 

I will thank you to inform me, at your earliest convenience, as to the amounts that 
will be available for Grammar and Common: School purposes respectively during the 
current year. 

T have, &c., 


(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 


Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


Note.—No reply to this letter has been received. See letter to Provincial Secretary 
4th June, 1864, numbered 49 in this Return. 


No. 39. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXPENDITURE ON PosTAGE Account, Lerrer I. 


Chief Superintendent to Postmaster General, on overcharged Postage on Printed Official School 
Papers. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 11th February, 1864. 


S1r,—I have the honour to bring under your notice the charges for postage made by 
the. Postmaster of the City of Ottawa, on official printed papers sent from and to this office. 
Some three years since, the Honourable Postmaster General agreed that these papers 
should be sent to and from this office, and to and from Local Superintendents, as printed 
papers, at one cent each. 

In pursuance of this arrangement I had envelopes printed, in which to transmit the 
blank returns and reports, and in which, when filled up, they might be returned to this 
office. 

The Postmaster at Ottawa City is the only Postmaster in Upper Canada who has not 
acted in accordance with this arrangement. 

I herewith enclose you a letter from the Treasurer of the County of Carleton, com- 
plaining on this subject; also a letter from Mr. Leslie, Postmaster of Toronto, on the 
subject, and explaining the course which he has pursued under the new arrangement ; 
also envelopes showing that the Postmaster has not only charged seven cents on our 


aman btiE a iG. ERX ies ata! Aekady 
*See letters numbered 18, 24, 25, 30, 31, and 35 in this Return, viz., 2nd June, 6th August, 23rd Sep- 
tember, 8th and 24th December, 1863, and 24th January, 1864, 
} 
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printed paper, as complained of by the Carleton County Treasurer, but has charged 
fourteen cents each on two others. . 

I cannot tell what ground he has for his entry on the back of one of the envelopes, as 
T have never seen the circular to which he refers; but I submit the matter to your con- 
sideration, that the recent singular proceedings of this Postmaster may be corrected. 

I have, &c., | 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honourable Oliver Mowat, M. P., 
Postmaster General, Quebec. 


Enclosures. 


CouNTY TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 18th January, 1864. 


Sir,—I have the honour of enclosing the cover of your letter, No. 108, dated 11th 
July, 1864, for which I had to pay seven cents, although prepaid in Toronto by stamp. 

As I will receive many such letters, it is important to know whether the charge is 
correct or not. An answer at your convenience will oblige. 


T have, &c., 
(Signed) Z. WILSON. 
Treasurer, Co. Carleton. 
The Reverend E. Ryerson, D.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


Post OFFICE, 
Toronto, 26th January, 1864. 


Sir,—Adverting to your letter of the 22nd instant, respecting the Packet of Printed 
School Returns, addressed to the Treasurer of the County of Carleton, taxed seven cents 
postage, although prepaid by one cent stamp. 

I beg to remark, that the letter or packets referred to, were not rated at this office, 
all were sent forward as prepaid, and the charge of seven cents must have been made by 
the delivering Postmaster. 

I now see no remedy for the blunder than the return to this Office, or to the Depart- 
ment at Quebec, of the envelopes of all such packets as may have been rated at seven 
cents, and returned to you, with a view to having the extra postage charged refunded. 

I may observe that the change in the printed covers was not brought under my 
notice. Ifit had, and I supposed they would lead to any misunderstanding in their con- 
tents, I would have returned them to your office for correction. 


{ remain, &c., 


(Signed) JOSEPH LESLIE. 
J. Geo. Hodgins, Esgq., 
Education Office, Toronto. 


No. 40. 
PostaGE ACCOUNT, LETTER II. 


Secretary Post Office Department to Chief Superintendent, on Postage overcharged on Official 
’ School Papers, 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Quebec, 23rd February, 1864. 
Str,—I have the honour, by direction of the Postmaster General, to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 11th instant, complaining of certain charges recently made 
by the Postmaster at Ottawa, upon the School Returns addressed to the Educational 
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Department, and I am to inform you that instructions will be at once transmitted to the 

Postmaster at Ottawa, with a view to prevent any similar mistake in future. 
The enclosures forwarded in your letter are returned herewith. | 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) Wm. WHITE, 
Secretary. 


The Chief Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, Toronto. 


No. 41. 
PosTaGE ‘AccouNT, LETTER III. 


Chief Superintendent to Postmaster General. Efforts to have Postage Charges on Official Schoot 
Papers reduced. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 27th April, 1866. 


Sir,—I have the honour to enclose herewith copies of blank forms, issued by this 
Department to the various Grammar, Common, and Separate Schools in Upper Canada, 
at the end of each year and half-year. The number of these forms is about 15,500 per 
annum, and are printed on 36 reams of paper, weighing on an average every year about 
500 Ibs. or 8,000 oz. These 8,000 oz. are made up in about 1,500 parcels, which, with 
the covers and fractional ounces, brings them up to about 10,000 oz. At one cent per 
ounce, the sending out of these blank forms, with Registers, School Law Manuals, and 
Official Catalogues not enumerated, costs this Department about $150 per annum. The 
return of these blank forms to the Local Superintendents, and to this Department, at one 
cent each, costs rather more than the same sum ; but to this return charge no objection 
can be made. 

With a view, however, to reduce the cost of sending out from this Department these 
blank forms in quantities to the Local Superintendents, and others who are required to 
redistribute or use them, and also the Registers, Official Catalogues, &c., I would respect- 
fully suggest that the Post Office Department would consent to allow them to be sent out 
from this' Department at the rate of one cent per four or five ounces, or fraction of an 
ounce, that being, I believe, the new rate upon printers’ proofs and manuscripts. This 
would reduce the cost about one-third, and would very much facilitate the efforts of the 
Department in collecting valuable and reliable statistics of the schools from year to year, 
and to promote the general objects of the Department. But if you can make it consistent 
with your sense of duty to treat this Department as other Public Departments of the 
Government are treated, namely, to exempt from postage all letters, papers, and docu- 
ments sent to and from the Department, it will reduce the expense, and greatly promote 
the interests of education in Upper Canada. 

I have, &c., 


The Hon. W. P. Howland, M.P.P., 
Postmaster General, Ottawa. 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 


No. 42. 
PosTtaGE Account, Lerrer IV. 


Secretary Post Office Department to Chief Superintendent. Declines to reduce Postage Charges 
on School Documents. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT, 
Ottawa, 7th May, 1866. 


S1r,—I am directed by the Postmaster General to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of 27th ult., and to express his regret that he cannot accede to the suggestions made 
therein. 
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The general rule laid down for printed matter is no more than, in the judgment of 
the Department, is required to reimburse the cost of conveyance and distribution, and to 
carry therefore Educational printed matter at less than this remunerative rate, would 
simply have the effect of making a portion of the contingent expenses of the Education 
Office a charge against this Department. 

Moreover, exceptions to the general rule governing postage charges of this character 
are very prejudicial to the correct working of the Post Office in such matters. 

I beg to explain that printers’ proof and manuscript are not admitted to pass at any 
exceptional rate, the recent regulation affecting them to which you refer, was one admit- 
ting them to class with printed matter. 

The exemption of correspondence from Postage charge is limited by the Statute to 
the correspondence of the Executive Department at the seat of Government, and it does 
not seem to the Postmaster General expedient that this exemption should be further 
extended. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) Wm. WHITE, 
Secretary. 
The Reverend Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent, Education Office, Toronto. 


No. 43. 
CONTINGENCIES AS GIVEN IN THE “PuBLIC AccoUNTS” EXPLAINED, LETTER I. 


Chief Superintendent to Minister of Finance-—Remarks on the Estimate for Contingencies. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 17th May, 1864. 


Srr,—I beg to call your attention to the item in the Estimates laid before the Legis- 
lative Assembly, relative to the Contingencies of this Department, in connection with the 
8th Clause of the proposed Audit Amendment Bill, which provides against the issue of 
any warrant for the payment of Public Money without the direct authority of Parliament. 

T observe that the Contingencies of this Department for the first six months of the 
current year are estimated at only $1,500, while those of the Educational Department of 
Lower Canada are estimated at $2,500. It has been my duty and ambition to keep the 
Contingencies of this Department as low as possible, and on an average they have been 
less the last three years than they were during any previous three years since 1850, 
arising from improved methods and facilities of doing much more work than formerly, 
But there are certain years in which the Contingencies of the Department must far exceed 
those of other years—that is, when special repairs have to be made, and new editions of 
School Registers, and of the School Laws and Regulations, have to be printed. ‘This 
happens to be one of those years. It is my duty to provide each of the 4,000 Common 
Schools (besides Grammar Schools) with a Register once a year; also each School Cor- 
poration and Local Superintendent with a copy of the School Laws, Forms and Regula- 
tions. In 1861, an edition of 12,000 School Registers was printed; also an edition of 6,000 
copies of the School Acts, Forms and Regulations. Within the last few months another 
edition of 12,000 School Registers has been printed, at an expense of $1,235 ; likewise 
another edition of 5,000 copies of the Common School Law and Regulations, including 
a digest of the Court Decisions on School questions, at an expense of $814. Also an 
edition of the new Roman Catholic Separate School Act, with extracts from other School 
Acts referred to in it, and with the requisite Forms and Instructions, has been printed. 

The Contingencies of the Department for this half-year are, therefore, unusually large ; 
and considerable repairs must be made this year to the wooden appendages of the premises, 
which were made thirteen years ago. 

I therefore respectfully submit that the Estimates for the Contingencies of this 
Department be for the half-year ending 30th June, 1864, $2,500. For the year ending 
June 3th, 1865, $3,500. 
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I herewith transmit a copy of each of the documents referred to, that an opinion may 
be formed of the moderate prices at which the large editions of them have been printed. 


IT have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honourable A. T. Galt, M.P.P., 
Minister of Finance, Quebec. 


No. 44. 


CONTINGENCIES CHARGE, &C., LETTER II. © 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, requesting Explanation of a Charge in the 
Public Accounts. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, lst February, 1865. 


Srr,—I will be much obliged to you for an explanation of an item in Part II of the 
Public Accounts, Statement No. 66, page 83, under the head of “unprovided items.” An 
amount is there charged as paid by the Receiver General without Parliamentary Authority, 
on account of the Contingencies of the Education C. W., as ‘“‘ Excess of Expenditure over 
Appropriation, of $1,225.21.” The Appropriation, as stated in the Supply Bull, was 
$2,500 for the half-year, and the amount of the Warrant was $2,485.58. As we are 
endeavouring to carry out the intention of the Legislature, as expressed in the new Act, 
it is a disappointment to find the charge above referred to. 

I hereto append a Statement of the Account for the half-year, according to our books, 
and the Quarterly Accounts already furnished to you. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor Public Accounts, &c. 


(NotTE.—Copy of accompanying Statement written for to Audit Office, 6th February, 
1869, not received.) 


No. 45. 
CONTINGENCIES CHARGE, &C., LETTER III. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superiniendent,—Explanation of a Charge in the Public 
Accounts. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, February 26th, 1863. 


Sir,—The unprovided items in connection with your Contingencies arose out of the 
transactions of the previous year, and not of the year ending June 30th, 1864, thus— 


Paid on Account of Contingencies of 1863..............csseeeeeeeeee $1,692 68 
Balance of Appropriations[o£, 1863, .....2.. ves ceunesiens soe srs deahes 453 05 
UA pRGV ICO Mins sUI RNR, oes 5x) Rete cbehiabippimang sland d+ sie eckgamem sy 1,239 63 
Balance under Expendeds 1864) 22. dnsiegss isthe seclseeeel, -eofbldegth ery 14 42 
$1,225 21 


Your application for a letter of credit, on the 11th instant, has been forwarded. It 
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was sent from the Secretary’s Office to the Finance Department, endorsed “ Estimate of 
Expenditure for Education, West,” and was filed away with a number of other documents 
to be submitted to the Minister of Finance, in connection with the forthcoming Estimates. 

I have to apologise for my delay in sending you a copy of my Report on the Educa- 
tional Expenditure, with the Statement of the Balances of Appropriations, as revised in 
accordance with the Statements of the Accounts as furnished by you. No action has as 
yet been taken in the matter by Government, but I hope shortly to have leisure to re- 
examine the subject. 


Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Autitor. 


The Reverend Dr. Ryerson, D.D., &c.. 


No. 46. 
‘ CONTINGENCIES CHARGE, &C., LETTER IV. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor, requesting further Explanations on the item. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, | 
Toronto, 28th February, 1865. : 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 26th inst., 
and to state in reply, that the amount voted. by Parliament for Contingencies of this 
Department for 1863 was $3,000, the amount expended being $540.75 more than this. 
The expenditure for 1862 was only $2,154.12, and these items will be found to correspond 
with the Quarterly Accounts sent to your office. There was no provision in the Estimates 
for our Contingencies prior to 1863, and’ certainly no excess of expenditure. I am, there- 
fore, still at a loss to account for the large entry before referred to, and charged in your 
letter as unprovided expenditure for 1863, while an examination of the accounts will show 
the excess for that year to have been but $546.75, less $14.42 urider expended up to 30th 
June, 1864, the net excess being $532,33 only. ' 
: Please explain how you arrive at the amount of your statement ? 

I have, &c., 
anes (Signed) HK. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, &c. 


No. 47. 
CONTINGENCIES CHARGE, &¢, LETTER V. 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent.— Further on the same item. 


AUDIT OFFICE, >a 
Quebec, March 9th, 1865. 


S1r,—Your letter of February 27th has remained unanswered till now, because I 
have been too much engaged with current business to go back into past transactions. 

I see that you set down the appropriation for your contingencies of 1863 at $3,000, 
as the item appears in the detailed Estimates, but it was not so voted by Parliament. 
The Salaries and Contingencies were voted in one sum of $13,100, and as you spent 
$13,396.25 on account of that year, your over expenditure was $296.25, and not $546.75, 
as stated in your letter. This sum, however, did not appear amongst the unprovided 
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items of that year, because we necessarily are guided by the sums paid during the financial * 
year, irrespective of what year they are on account of. During 1863 an arrear of 1862 
to the amount of $943.33, was paid, and your last half-year’s contingencies, amounting to 
$1,692.68, were not paid till 1864. At the end of 1863 there was, therefore, no over ex- 
penditures, but a balance at your credit. The sum charged as unprovided in 1864 may 
be thus analysed. 


Pity GuamCOUTIL OL 1OO.2 <.\... MORENSSIUTORE TT TRL «coke scents ssc des codes $943 38 
Oe ITC OLGLOUS free tne, esis cans oe asd eeiesc es ccaccaats 296 25 


1,239 63 
diese polancelat credit of: L864; Jarre. oer Ae 14 42 


$1,225 21 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 


The Reverend Dr. Ryerson, &c. 


Note by Accountant on Auditor's Letter. 


It would be satisfactory, when charges of this kind are made in the Public Accounts, if 
they could appear in such a form as would correctly exhibit the facts of the case. In this 
instance, the charge appears that we spent $1,225.21, more for contingencies in half of 
1864 than we were authorized to spend. But in explanation, the Auditor stated that it 
was not for 1864, but 1863, and again, in his second letter, that most of it was not for 
1863 but 1862. It has already been shown to the Auditor that no Parliamentary authority 
was required for the expenditure of 1862 for this service, but he says he must have such 
authority for $943.38 of it. Ifso, why not for the whole $2,154.12 spent for contingen- 
cies in that year ? 7 

In consequence of Mr. Churchill’s death, $250, his half-year’s salary, was saved on 
the sum voted for salaries in 1863, but we did not know that this amount could be ap- 
plied to increase the $3,000 in the Estimates for Contingencies, as stated by the Auditor. 

There is a slight inaccuracy in his statement of the amount of the salaries and con- 
tingencies of 1863 ; it was $13,396.75, not $13,396.25. 

A. M. 


E. O., 14th March, 1865. 


No. 48. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor, transmitting Quarterly Accounts, and Adverting to 
former request. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 20th May, 1864. 


Srr,—I have the honour to transmit herewith, the accounts of the Department for the 


quarter ended 31st March. 
The number of vouchers sent by Express is 464—covering an Expenditure of $38,- 

139,94. ' 

The Depository Invoices, and other detailed accounts of which we have no duplicates, 

can be sent for examination on receipt of those now in your hands. 


TI have, &c., . 
(Signed) Ki. RYERSON. 


John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 
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No. 49. 


SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT OF 1864—DISCUSSION ARISING OUT OF IT ON THE APPIACATION 
OF BALANCES OF ONE YEAR TO THE SCHOOL SERVICES OF THE NEXT WITHOUT 


AUTHORITY OF AN ORDER IN COUNCIL—CHANGE IN THE MEAN TIME OF THE FISCAL 
YEAR, LETTER I. 


Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, requesting information on funds available 
for Apportionment. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, June 4th, 1864. 
Sir,—I have the honour to request that you will have the kindness to inform me of 
the amount available for Common and Grammar School purposes for the present year. I 
wrote to the Auditor for this information on the 14th March ; but my letter has not been 
noticed, the time fixed by statute for making the apportionment elapsed some weeks since, 
and the municipal authorities are applying to me for the information. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Hon. John Simpson, M.P.P., 


Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


No. 50. 
SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND Discussion, &c.—LEtTter II. 


Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, transmitting A pportionment and requesting a 
Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 14th June, 1864. 

S1r,—In reference to my letter of the 4th instant, I have the honor to enclose here- 
with, copies of the apportionment to the Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada, 
for the year 1864, included ina general estimate of the sums required by this Department, 
at the end of the current quarter. In the absence of the information applied for, I have 
estimated the amount that would be available from the Public Accounts and the proceed- 
ings of Parliament. 

As the Grants to Common and Separate Schools, Grammar Schools and Superan- 
nuated Teachers, are payable by law, on or before the 1st of July, I have to request that 
a warrant may issue in my favor for the amount specified. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honorable John Simpson, M.P.P., 


Secretary of the Province. 


Enclosures. 


ESTIMATE OF THE AMOUNT REQUIRED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLICc INSTRUCTION 


FOR UPPER CANADA, 
ON OR BEFORE THE let or JuLy, 1864, 


Common and Separate School Apportionment (as per Schedule attached pie oie ue $165,927 00 
Grammar School Apportionment (as per Schedule attached)...0...........00000. $57,723 00 
Lxrss—One half not yet payable... ilies cescss ccrscececvecesecoscsiods 28,861 00 
Norn del Sohnol #000. 00 
lal wud BMrodel Sohnola, On aCCOWNt. .c.sscccececes Pree ue te ss o6 P+ an reed orgy ab oA 5,000 00 
Superannuated Teachers, half of Grant for 1804...............0 aaekenesagtiouesttveeste 2,000 00 
Journal of Education, balance of Grant for 1863.......ss0sscrcccccc 1,300 00 
Grammar School Inspectors, Grant for 1864..........ssss0ssseseesseccerececccce 1,000 00 
$204,089 00 
Depuct—For Balance on hand, and part of Separate School Apportionment, not yet 
payable ..... fo sae apap hsagebunseensceey acck ties SURE VAbUSaLatANe Vass otis sea sea waves ius secoescteee Me 14,089 00 


190,000 00 
Amount for which a warrant is required. i 


Or 
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Summary of Apportionment to Counties for 1864. 
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Common 
Schools. 


APPORTIONMENT, LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT FOR 1864. 


Apportionment to Cities, Towns and Villages, for 1864. 


Toronto 


CITIES. 


TOWNS. 


Amberstburgh 


Peewee ere eerereeee 


See ewes eeeres 


ee 


Piece eee eee ee 


Peer eeseerease 


Common 
Schools. 


$c 

3540 00 
1874 00 
1191 00 
1212 00 
802 00 


168 00 
151 00 
564 00 


| $8619 00| 3843 00 


| 
| TOWNS—Cont’d. 
ee | 
Sep’rate| Total. | ~ Ae ae foe 
Schools. SOREN ee. ack os onctok 
— | Bowmanville ......... 
$ cts. $ cts. | PPE EOL ce ease 
160 00; 2540 00)|Brockville............... 
/ del apc 1943 00/||Chatham ............... 
get aeons A SOO Lome tc lee hee 
179.00) 1706 00, |\Cobourg...- oo... c00ta: 
Teese ees 817 00||Collingwood ............ 
26 00 3488 00||Cornwall ............... 
52 00 2549 OOM Dundas, ...55 see Cle 
Mee it cece DOOR OC UGAIE Pie os. x ntan 
15 00 3283 00;;Goderich ............... 
39 00] 2168 00|/Guelph ......c ccc 
147 00} 3005 00|\Ingersoll .............., 
81 00} 2004 00|!Lindsay .................. 
or hee ee FID OO LnOUs te te etre vitas 
ovepich eg A A190 JOD TN ARBOR IA 2 sha vecinae 
43 00} 4312 00/!Oakville.................. 
18 00; 4030 00|;Owen Sound............ 
APIA IE oe, | S14 2-00 Parsee nid. wicks lanes 
mo O00) 2 2330 | Perth Say Penk 
FS eee 2527 00||Peterborough ......... 
Ths cliatete 4492,001) Picton 2s... d.0..cs00sts 
126 00} 6556 00|;Port Hope............... 
22 00 2983 00||Prescott ..........ccsece0s 
34 00 4797 00||Sandwich ............... 
CR a ia BABS OO | OALOIS. coi) ceeds cos ccaise 
33 00} » 3473 00||St. Catharines ......... 
bated 2470 00|jSt. Mary’s Blanchard 
46 00} 2140 OO||St. Thomas ............ 
29 00 2340: 00 | Simeoe shes sesh 
34 00 2452 00||Stratford ............... 
17 00 3206 00||Whitby .................. 
BS ecu wal 4760 00|| Windsor.................. 
133 00 3530 00|| Woodstock ............ 
189 00 4932 00 
178 00} 4259 00]; 
38 00 3748 00 || —__——- 
49 00 4843 00 ‘va 1 
60 00} 3103 00 IN Se renee 
97 00} 6488 00 accor ele 
he ea 3538 00 || ArNprior bi..s..scessecee 
110 00! 3203 00[| Ashburnham ......... 
Rechte sts ORT OVOOMADTOEA, crchevece casnesacd 
PO: OO EBS Lor OO TAGs ooh caccncavensicre ae, 
om hen NS 218 00|!Bradford ............... 
—____ | - ———_——_—||Brampton............... 
$131766 00/$2044 00!$133810 00||Brighton ............... 
HO ALCCONIA: Jeesiedkatiecss 
BEAT a Coe Rem 
DIPDOWA,...coeresoccces 
R. C. ea SRS ASIC INR 
Sep’rate Total. De vill ee ana ate. eata rea oiarete 
Schools. sunt CT iere erasale'sia tiole\eie' 
OTe ee ae eh 
|| Hmbro_ ..........c0ceeees 
$ cts. CUS) EPCOS 5. .es caccec exe 
1837.00; 5377 00!|Fort Erie ............... 
417 00) 2291 00|/Gananoque ............ 
458 00) 1649 00|)Hawkesbury............ 
173 00} 1385 00|\Hespeler ............... 
958 00} 1760 00 Holland Landing .. 
——_—— | |Troquois.............00006 
12462 00| Rarntwalle Honest 
—_—_— j| Kincardine .,. 
MUATARIO i. cht ioc sceecat 
Merrickville............ 
108 00 276 00||Mitchell.................. 
104 00 255 00||Morrisburgh............ 
189 00 753 00|| Napanee ............... 
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Schoo's. 
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Total. 


$ ets. 
234 00 
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APPORTIONMENT, LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT FOR 1864—Continued. 


| R. OC 
INCORPORATED | Common | &.,©: INCORPORATED | Common | <7, ¥: 
VILLAGES—Con. | Schools, | Seprate| Total. || VIL LAGES—Con, | Schools. |eepzaie| Total 
Schools. [Schools 

$ cts.| $ cts. $ cts. $ cts.| $ cts. $ cts. 
Newburgh............... 140 00125) 28 140 O03] VIGNE: “1.040 eneserce tee 108: O00) eee 108 00 
Newcastle ............... ‘N54 4 Pelee aa 123 00|}Waterloo ..............- 162: OOtiic.es 152 00 
New Hamburg......... 104 OOM etre cccoe 104 00|| Wellington ............ 78 00} 19 00 97 00 
Newmarket ............ 129 00} 39 00 168 00|}Welland..............0006 SF. OO bi ast awe 87 00 
Orangeville ............ 06 O00 Srey 96 00|| Yorkville ...........0686 188 O01 atte 188 00 
Ospawa oof... 191 00} 5000 241 00 Sar ee 
Pembroke ............... 16 OOS 76 00 $6136 00} $365 00} $6501 00 
Portsmouth ..0 cece... 68 00; 39 00 107 00 
Port Dalhousie ...... 159 OO rena 159 00 
Preston ens | 158 00} 26 00 184 00 GRAND TOTALS. 
Renfrew sais aR saa 22s 84 O00) iid 84 00 
IGHMONnG .)0rio57006.0, GL; OOF 61 00 | “ 
Smith’s Falls ......... 156 DOE acer: 136 00||Total, Counties and $ cts.| $ cts. $ cts. 
Southampton LOE ve 12 OOM ote 73 00 Districts. .:...-4.d6s 131766 00} 2044 00) 133810 00 
Stiri Ree et wee SD DON eae ie 90 00||'Total, Cities............ 8619 00} 3843 00} 12462 00 
ptrathroy occlioeiclice OD JOON oraacenccs 90 00 Total, Towns 6.50.00 10918 00} 2236 00} 13154 00 
Streetsville ............ Sir BOloeae tea 87 00 Total, Villages......... 6136 00} 365 00} 6501 00 
SS hrarpld y.tet es. lia 135 00 58 00 193 00 wi WEE OR eae 
PTEMLON cliees crac h 121 00 46 00 167 00 $157439 00/$8488 00/$165927 00 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL FUND FoR 1864. 


Population, | Reserved | Balance of Ieee Grant 


COUNTIES. per Census,| for Senior Grant, 
| 1861. School. at 34 cents. a to County. 
$ cts. | > Cts, | $ cts. 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry...........ccccecscereees 58084 400 00 1887 00 2287 00 
Prescott and Russell Me ee ey RRs re ee ea 22323 400 00 725 00 1125 00 
BESTE sy RG cd rok abs Gat Sn dances aN eT WO Bal tid ly. 44289 400 00 1439 00 1839 00 
weeds atimiareny lis. 6 hile PRC ae ee 59873 400 00 1945 00 2345 00 
Lanark and Renfrew............cccsec000. ereserswessPreetee ce 51907 400 00 1686 00 2086 00 
Frontenac, Lennox and Addington..........0...cccseeceeeees 67723 | 400 00 2201 00 2601 00 
ELinice Cedar ard sari ne kek a ee eee 20869 400 00 678 00 1078 .00 
AA SAtID OS hae RR EU ak ete cae SAR RD et ei 44411 400 00 1443 00 1843 00 
Northumberland and Durham ............. son AR RRS. 79707 400 00 2590 00 2990 .00 
BEEPCEDOT OU oo. fisah la oc) os bane cusnncse < OURSEEROM Cee haa 24518 400 00 796 00 1196 00 
PR TREOYTS 18 orc Ne PU iiaclecl acarvin « ROME 23039 400 00 748 00 1148 00 
le) the TONKA NAM Es” RR CaO EP Ua NM «P12 SPE 41603 400 00 1352. 00 1752 00 
More and Peel. sO ee i ae 131728 400 00 4281 00 4681 00 
eer et oe ay ey URS ke a eS kT nS eee 44526 400 00 1447 00 1847 00 
OP ALON is os oun bcs an coh tes orus deeb ees. osha Rae 22794 400 00 740 00 1140 00 
my entworth:.: 5. 6 MWRQAE.. co t4 cade snndenchn: MOMS: 50923 400 00 1655 00 2055 00 
Ly Crs CR RL SE Senet IR Roee i o) Sa NN 2d 29224 400 00 949 00 | 1349 00 
MELBOOI SS cone cdc dee Pee ckias eaves ogame ete: 27539 400 00 895 00 | 1295 00 
Wey BEAN: Boo. A RY ee a gam EO 24986 400 00 | 812 00 1212 00 
ED dima.) 3c) ARN AIS cs, Oe, a 23707 40000 !| 77000 | 1170 00 
SO Ce ee MM ere tt Cae 28590 400 00 929 00 | 1329 00 
Sct MeN Tic OEE NBM Vik a a 46138 400 00 1496 00 1896 00 
WON FECTIOO Jie. iy toe gates debe ses pt si tery ob tacn 2 ON 38750 400 00 1259 00 1659 00 
iy ellingtotiu. Wl, cw eh ee ao | ane 49199 | 400 00 1598 00 1998 00 
TG esse un ga Mls chs ne sbidd Beds MRI ac ah de alert ola nek Gane RTE 37749 400 00 1226 00 1626 00 
POPE os ees cxivaslad neat Ue shaw ses docos.c day eae AUR 38083 400 00 1237 00 1637 00 
Huron and Bruce \i.. Fite er i ei 79448 400 00 2582 00 2982 00 
evitdtllegexh) <6. 0 ONO Sn ge eae ae 59101 400 00 1920 00 2320 00 
rian i Rei 1s eae ao es oe Oh indy, ERR 32050 | 400 00 1041 00 1441 00 
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EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, June, 1864. 
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No.1. 
ScHOOL: APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND Discussion, &c., LETTER II. 


Auditor of Public Accounts, to Chief Superintendent of Education, on issue of part of amount 
applied for. Reasons. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, June 17th, 1864. 


Srr,—Your letter to the Provincial Secretary of June 4th, was referred to me on 
the 9th and reported upon the same day. As you do not appear to have received the in- 
formation you asked for at the date of your letter of June 14th, now referred to me, I 
enclose a copy of my report upon the former letter. 

From this report you will see that it is impossible to issue a warrant for the amount 
you ask for, but as the estimates for the half year have been concurred in, although not 
yet included in a supply bill, I have recommended the issue of a warrant in your favour 
for the balance of the amount available for the half-year, viz., $94,211,62 on account of 
Common School grant, and for $25,570,10 on account of Grammar Schools, being one 
half of the net income of 1863. 

Although the political complications may delay the passage of the new Audit Act, 
which gives Legislative authority for the change in the financial year, the change may be 
made and has been made on former occasions on the authority of the Executive alone. 
Moreover, the estimates having been brought down to June 30, and having been concurred 
in by the House, the change has in effect received its sanction and there is no doubt that 
it will be carried out. This will involve the necessity, as I mention in the enclosed re- 
port, of a corresponding change in the period of your distribution. It appears to me 
that your next distribution should only be for a half year, and that this should be followed 
by a subsequent distribution on account of the year ending June 30, 1865. With regard 
tothe Grammar Schools which received their money half yearly there is no difficulty. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 


The Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education. 


TAR ee. 
24 1UUEUO UW! we 


_ Auditor’s Report on a letter from the Superintendent of Education West to Pro- 
vincial Secretary respecting Common and Grammar Schools. 


“Until the Estimates were passed and the new arrangements consequent upon the 
change in the financial year were complete, it was impossible to say what would be 


~/9 
, 


available for Education. It will be necessary to alter the amount distributable in accord- 


ance with change in the financial year. The amount available tor the half year ending 
June 30 will be 


HOD Common Schools Gaseyeneic.vmuitn tie. lee. $100,211 62 
HOCMGTAM MAT SChOGheme yy Vc he kee 25,570 09 


A second distribution should take place for the year ending 30th June, 1865, at some 
later period. The amount for Common Schools if the Estimates submitted are passed 
will be for that period double the above, viz., $200,423,25, that for Grammar Schools 
cannot as yet be ascertained. The new Audit Act gives the Governor in Council power 
to alter the period fixed by any statute for making any returns. It would be desirable 
that the Chief Superintendent should apply to have some day (say in October or Novem- 
ber) named for the distribution for the future, instead of 1st May. 


June 9th, 1864. 
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No. 52. 
APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND Discussion, &c., LETTER IV. 


Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent, advising issue of a warrant. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 20th June, 1864. 


REVEREND S1R,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
14th instant, transmitting copies of the Apportionment to the Grammar and Common 
Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1864, included in a general estimate of the sums 
required by the Department of Public Instruction at the end of the current quarter, and 
requesting that a warrant may be issued in your favour for the amount specified, $190,000. 

In reference thereto, I have to inform you that a warrant has been ordered in your 
favour for the sum of $119,781,72 as authorized by the Consolidated Statutes of Canada, 
Chapter 26, and chargeable to Education U. C. 


The warrant will be handed to you or your agent at the office of the Receiver- 
General. 


6 


I have, &., 
(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON, 


Secretary. 
The Rey. E. Ryerson, D.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, (U. C.) Toronto. 


(Note—Draft for $119,781,72 received in June). 


NG. Io. 
ScHooL APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND Discussion, &c., LETTER V. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, on inconvenience of not paying the Grants 
at time fixed by law. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 20th June, 1864. 


Sir,—I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 17th instant, that there 
is evidently an error in your statement of the amount payable from the Legislative School 
Grant. The amount voted by Parliament for the half-year ending June 30th, was 
$100,211.62, as stated in your Report ; but there was a balance not drawn in 1863, as_ 
shown in the Public Accounts, Part IL., page 60, of $42,302, and of this only $6,000 has 
since been drawn, so that the amount available would be $136,513.62, instead of 
$94,211.62. 

2. If the whole amount applied for caimot be obtained, great inconvenience will be 
felt by all the teachers of Upper Canada, and by the municipalities. No notice has been 
given that the 123rd Section of the Common School Law, which fixes by Statute the first 
of July as the date of the annual payment of the whole Grant, would be virtually repealed 
before the new Audit A ct was passed. As the Estimates for the subsequent year have 
also beer, Voted, it appears unnecessary to bring about the change so suddenly, and cause 
so much trouble to trustees, and all others concerned. The teachers would be the principal 
sufferers. Apsics ; 

As no reply has yet been received from the Provincial Necretary to my letter, it may 
be unnecessary at present to press the matter on the attention of His Excellency in 
Council ; but until an order to the contrary is received by the Department, the whole of 
the Common School Grant will be paid out for this year as formerly, on receipt of the 
warrant which should issue without delay. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 

John Langton, Esq, 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 
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No. 54. 


ScHOOL APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND Discussion, &c., LETTER VI. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, on Application of Balances, and on Cash 
Deposits. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, June 22nd, 1864. 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 20th instant. 
I was well aware that a balance had accumulated at the credit of the School Grant, but 
the principle established in all such cases is this—when the ordinary annual expenditure 
for any service falls short of the sum voted in the Estimates, the balance of the appropria- 
tion remaining over is either written off by order in Conncil, or when it is carried on to 
the next year it is held as a special appropriation available for the ordinary expenditure, 
without a reference to Council. 

I pointed out to Mr. Galt, on his accession to office, whilst he was preparing the 
Estimates, the large balance at the credit of the School Grant, and I was instructed by him 
not to issue any warrant beyond the grant of this year without a special reference to him. 
Under these circumstances the amount available for your ordinary services for the half. 
year is that which I stated in my letter. 

It is not probable that you will want more than you have now at your credit until 
after the Ist of July, when a further sum will be available, and I shall no doubt hear from 
you to what extent you will require the new credit in reply to my circular of June 17th. 

You will receive in a day or two another circular, requesting you to deposit to the 
credit of the Receiver General, weekly or oftener, all receipts by your department. This 
tule is to be universally followed, however small the receipts may be, but in your case 
there are some of your receipts which have special features. The Normal School, for 
instance, buys books and maps from the Library, and I presume that no cash passes in 
practice. I think, however, that it would be more convenient if, under the new system, 
you gave a cheque for the amount and deposited it, as if the Normal School were any 
outside customer. Your cheques will thus always correspond with the expenditures as 
shewn in your accounts, and your deposits with your receipts under the several services, 
but in making the deposit it will not be necessary to distinguish the services. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education. 


7 
No. 55. 


SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND DiscussION &c., Letter VII. 


Deputy Superintendent to Secretary, on mconvenience of not paying the grants punctually. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 22nd June, 1864. 


Sir,—I have the honour to state in reply to your letter of the 20th instant, that the 
estimate which was submitted by the Chief Superintendent in a previous letter was made 
(so far as the Common School grant is concerned), in pursuance of the 123rd Section of 
Chapter 64 of the Consolidated Statutes of Upper Canada, which fixes the Ist of July as 
the date, on or before which, the whole annual grant in aid of Common Schools “shall 
be payable.” 

The usual circular informing the parties concerned of the apportionment has been 
issued, in the absence of any intimation to the contrary, and as required by the 106th 
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Section of the Act above quoted—no notice having been given to the many Municipalities, 
School Trustees, and Teachers concerned that any departure from the usual practice was 
- intended. Unless, therefore, the whole amount applied for can be obtained, the greatest 
inconvenience will inevitably be felt by a very large number of persons. I would further 
observe that, the amount named in your letter does not include the balance of $42,302 at 
the credit of the Legislative School grant for Upper Canada on the 31st December, 1863, 
and which is available for this year’s service. 

In view of these facts, and as the estimates for the year ending 30th June, 1865, 
have been voted, I trust that His Excellency in Council will see fit to authorize the issue 
of a warrant for the balance of the estimate, either immediately or during the first week 
of July. 

I have, &c., 
~ (Signed) J. GEORGE HopGIns, 
Deputy Superintendent. 

The Hon. John Simpson, M.P.P., 

Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


No. 56. 
ScHooL APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND Discussion, &c., LETTER VIII. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent on change of fiscal year, and asking the 
views of Chief Superintendent on management of Appropriation Accounts. 


AupIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, June 24th, 1864. 


Srr,— Your letter to the Secretary of June 4th* with my report thereon, which I com- 
municated to you, has been under consideration in Council, having lain in abeyance during 
the late ministerial difficulties. Mr. Galt requests that you will explain your views as to 
what course it would be most convenient for the public to pursue in consequence of the 
change of the fiscal year. It is clear that for the present year, no notice to the contrary 
having been given, that the year’s apportionment should be paid in July ; it would how- 
ever be highly inconvenient if this were to continue to be the practice. Itseems absolutely 
necessary to introduce a half-year’s distribution somewhere. It might be done in either of 
two ways—lst, by giving a half-year’s distribution about the lst of January, and sub- 
sequently reverting to the annual distribution immediately after the lst of July in each 
year, when it would be the payment in advance for the year ending June 30th—or, 2nd, 
by continuing to apportion half yearly as is done in Lower Canada, immediately after 
January lst and July Ist. The difference, as compared with Lower Canada, would be 
that your money would be paid half yearly in advance, and gheirs is paid after the ex- 
piration of the half year to which it belongs. I will take Care that immediately after 
July 1st you are placed in funds. The sum you asked for out of the Common School 
grant was $175,227, without regard to the balance in hand, and you have received $94,211. 
An addition of $80,000 shall be placed to your credit after July Ist. 

Whilst you apply to Government upon this subject, I would "suggest that you should 
also obtain instructions as to the application of the accumulated balance at the credit of 
the grant, and possibly it may be desirable to ask for a revision of appropriations of the 
entire grant by the present School Act. These appropriations have not been strictly ad- 
hered to heretofore, and some have never been acted upon at all. The circumstances of 
the case and the amount of the grant have altered so much in the meantime that some 
revision seems desirable, and it has become necessary from the provisions of the new 
Audit Act, which interferes with the power formerly exercised by Government of modify- 
ing the strictness of Parliamentary appropriations. It will be my duty for the future to 
keep an account of your expenditure as against these sub-appropriations, and to disallow any 
expenditure in excess of them. The balance at the credit of the grant, however, has accumu 


* For this letter and report theron, see letters numbers 49 and 51 in the Return. 
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lated under the old system when the sub-appropriations were not strictly attended to, and 
it will be for government to decide how it is to be treated. The revision which I now 
suggest would of course require legislation, but for the current year and a half, the Act 
leaves the details of the method of audit in the hands of the Government, and I think 
that any revision of these appropriations sanctioned by Council, and to be hereafter sub- 
mitted to Parliament, would be sufficient authority for me in the meantime 


I have, &c., 
(Signed ) JOHN LANGTON, 


Auditor. 
The Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 


Superintendent of Education. 


No. 57. 
SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND Discussion, &c., LETTER IX. 


Acting Assistant Secretary to Chief Superintendent on issue of credit applied for. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
‘ Quebec, 30th June, 1864. 

REVEREND S1r,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
22nd instant, in reply to mine of the 20th instant, on the subject of the grant for Gram- 
mar and Common Schools in Upper Canada for the current year ; and to acquaint you in 
reply, that I am informed by the Auditor General of Public Accounts that he has already 
communicated with you in reference to the matter, and has arranged to place the necessary 
funds at your credit after the first proximo. 

{ have, &c., 
(Signed) G. POWELL, 


Acting Assistant Secretary. 
The Rev. Dr. E. Ryerson, 


Chief Superintendent of Schools, (U. C.) Toronto. 


No. 58. 


SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND Discussion, &c., Lerrer X. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Acwounts, on Proposed Change in mode of Appor- 
tionment, &c. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 18th August, 1864. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 22nd* and 
24th of June, and now address myself to the consideration of the suggestions which they 
contain, relating to the disposal of the unexpended balance of the Legislative School Grant 
to Upper Canada, and the period ot paying the sums apportioned to the Municipalities, 

I. You state two ways in which this unexpended balance at the credit of the Upper 
Canada Legislative School Grant can be disposed of. (1) It may be written off, and thus 
lost for ever to the Schools of Upper Canada; or (2) It can be specially appropriated by 
an Order of the Governor in Council. 

It may be proper for me to state, in the first place, whence this balance has arisen, 
and how it has accumulated. After it was decided to establish a system of Public Free 
Libraries in Upper Canada, asa branch of our School system, and on an increase of the 
Legislative School Grant in 1850, a sum not exceeding $12,000 per annum was set apart 


* For letter of 22nd June, see No, 54 in this Return. 
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————— or 


for the support of these libraries, to be expended upon the condition that an equal sum 


should, in every case, be provided from local sources. When it was determined to provide — 
the Grammar and Common Schools also with Libraries, Maps, Apparatus, &c., and on — 
another increase of the Legislative School Grant, a sum not exceeding $14,000 for Libraries — 
and. $10,000 for Maps and Apparatus, per annum, was set apart in 1855 for these purposes, © 
to be expended always upon the condition that an equal sum should be provided in each ~ 
case from local sources. These three sums, amounting to $36,000 per annum, constitute — 


what is called the Depository Fund. Provision was also made in 1855, allowing $1,400 
from this fund for the payment of Clerks in the Depository branch of this Department. 
The amount of this fund expended from year to year is variable—depending upon the ex- 
tent to which the Municipalities and School authorities provide local contributions and 
apply for libraries, maps, apparatus, and prize books. 

Now the balance of $42,362 has arisen through an economical administration of this 


— 


fund, during fourteen years, and from the fact that the Depository Branch of the Depart- — 
ment has more than paid its own expenses. The salaries of the clerks having been com- — 
puted as part of the cost of the books, maps, apparatus, &c., provided, the portion of the — 
Grant set apart for the support of the Depository has not been required for that service, — 
but is available for Common School purposes, under the 121st section of the 64th chapter — 


of the Upper Canada Consolidated Statutes. Had this Department adopted the plan 
followed elsewhere no balance could have arisen, but the account would have been over- 
drawn and special application made to Parliament for relief. But it was never imagined 


that by prudent management there could be any danger to the Common Schools of Upper — 


Canada of losing any part of the funds set apart for their support. 


I have sought to create and maintain an unexpended balance of our School Fund for 


two purposes. First, that, in the absence of any increase of the Parliamentary School 
Grant, I might be able to add periodically to the amount formerly, available for distribu- 
tion as the educational wants of the country seemed to require. As the School Grant is 
apportioned annually to the various municipalities according to population, and as new 


townships are being formed, and settled, and the population in some increasing faster than 


in others, the annual distribution of exactly the same sum must be attended with a 
diminution of Legislative aid to a large number of the municipalities—which has an in- 
jurious influence. I counteract this, and keep up the sums granted to old and stationary 
municipalities, and increase the aid given to new and growing municipalities, by adding 
from time to time, out of the unexpended balances, to the general sum apportioned 
throughout Upper Canada. Thus the sum of $6,000 has been added from these balances 
to the sum apportioned for the current year—thus adding $12,000 to the Upper Canada 
School Fund of the year, since the law requires each municipality that receives a share of 
the Grant to raise an equal sum by local assessment. 

A second object contemplated by the balance in question, has been to provide for any 
unusual expenditure in connection with the buildings and premises of the Normal and 
Model Schools. 

The roofs in great part of these buildings, the play-yards, sheds and out-houses, the 
walks and enclosures of these premises are of wood, and will, in part at least, soon need 
renewal, at an expense more than the annual grant for the support of these establish- 
ments can meet. It is desirable to have some means to meet these emergencies without 
asking for an additional grant from Parliament out of the Public Revenue. Any special 
application of a part of this balance could be made for these purposes by an order of the 
Governor in Council: while the application of another portion of it from time to time to 
increase the apportionments of the annual Grant to the schools at large, can be made by 
authority of the School Act. The 3rd section of the 26th chapter of the Consolidated 
Statutes provides, that “the said (Common School) Fund, and the income thereof, shall 
not be alienated to any other purpose whatever, but shall remain a perpetual Fund for the 
support of Common Schools and the establishment of Township and Parish Libraries.” 
The 121st section of the Upper Canada Consolidated School Act (Upper Canada Consoli- 
dated Statutes, chapter 64) provides that “the whole of the remainder of the Grants in 
the 120th section (i.e. ‘the share of the Legislative School Grant coming to Upper Canada, 
and the additional sums of money from time to time granted in aid of Common Schools 
* * * and not otherwise expressly appropriated’) mentioned and not expressly appro- 
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priated in the foregoing sub-sections, shall be expended in aid of Common Schools accord- 
ing to the provisions of this Act.” 

Under the provisions of this section, I could, of course, add the whole of the balance 
in question to the general School Apportionment of any one year, but I do not think that 
would be good policy, as such an addition would be followed by a corresponding diminution 
of the apportionment the following year, and leave nothing to meet the cases and promote 
the beneficial objects and influences above mentioned. 

I do not see that any serious inconvenience can arise from leaving a balance of the 
Upper Canada School Grant at the credit of the Government at the end of the year. 22 
therefore propose to leave the balance in question to be disposed of as occasion may re- 
quire, in the manner it has been, and as above suggested. 

II. In regard to the distribution of the School Fund, I proceed, as Mr. Galt requests, 
to explain what course it appears to me would be most convenient for the public to pursue 
in consequence of the change in the fiscal year. You do not propose any change the 
current year, but propose hereafter thatthe distribution shall be from J uly to July, 
instead of from January to January as heretofore. In order to accomplish this you state, 
“Tt seems absolutely necessary to introduce a half-year’s distribution. It might be done 
in either of two ways. Ist. By giving ‘a half-year’s distribution on about the Ist of 
January, and subsequently reverting to the annual distribution, immediately after the 1st 
of July in each year, when it would be the payment in advance for the year ending June 
30th ; or, 2ndly., by continuing to apportion half-yearly, as is done in Lower Canada, im- 
mediately after January and July. The difference as compared with Lower Canada would 
be, that your money would be paid half-yearly in advance, and theirs is paid after the ex- 
piration of the half-year to which it belongs.” 

I think your first proposal is as liberal as possible, and as could be desired in the 
event of a change in the mode of distributing our School Grant. To pay a half-year’s 
apportionment in January, and then a year’s in July, appears to me equivalent to adding 
half'a-year’s grant for school purposes in Upper Canada; but I do not think the payment 
of the half-year’s apportionment in January is necessary ; but I think the payment of a 
year's apportionment each July is absolutely necessary to the maintenance of our school 
system. It is important to bear in mind the difference between the school systems of 
Upper and Lower Canada in regard to the School Fund and its distribution, and then the 
nature of the Upper Canada School System as affected by the distribution of the Fund. 

In Lower Canada, the School Fund may be applied to the building and furnishing of 
school houses, &c., as well as to the payment of teachers’ salaries ; in Upper Canada, it 
cannot be applied to any other purpose than that of the payment of the salaries of legally 
qualified teachers—not to the purchase of school maps or apparatus, or to the payment of 
local inspectors, but for the salaries of legally qualified teachers alone. 

In Lower Canada, the School Fund consists of the Legislative School Grant, and the 
proceeds of certain investments ; in Upper Canada, it is defined by law to consist of the 
Legislative School Grant, and at least an equal sun raised by local municipal assessment. 

In Lower Canada, the Legislative School Grant is distributed half-yearly, as a supple- 
mental contribution to aid in support of the schools ; in Upper Canada, it is distributed 
annually to excite and develop local effort in support of the schools ; and no part of it is 
paid to any municipality until such municipality provides an equal sum by assessment, 

Several municipalities declined for some years to provide the required sum by assess- 
ment, and one (the village of Richmond) has declined to this day. The consequence was, no 
part of the Legislative School Grant was paid to them. 

The School Fund in Upper Canada is divided into two parts—the one part consisting 
of the Legislative School Grant, and payable the Ist of July ; the other consisting of the 
Local Municipal School Assessment, and payable the 31st of December. 

Now the great practical importance of this half-yearly division of the School Fund 
will be seen by considering the conditions and manner of its distribution. The fund is 
apportioned to each County and Township according to population ; but it is distributed half. 
yearly to the several school sections in each township, not according to population, but 
according to average attendance of pupils, and the length of time the Schools are kept open by a 
legally qualified teacher. The Trustees of each school prepare and transmit to their Local 
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Superintendent, the 30th of June and the 31st of December, half-yearly returns (according 
to blank forms furnished them by the Educational Department), showing the aggregate 
and average attendance of pupils for the half-year, and the length of time their school has 
been kept open by a legally qualified teacher. Upon this basis the Local Superintendent 
distributes the fund apportioned to his township for the half-year to the several schools 
under his charge, and pays it on the orders of Trustees to legally qualified teachers, and to 
them only. Thus every school section, and every person in each school section, has a 
direct interest in keeping open the school as long as possible during the half-year, and in 
having as large a daily attendance of pupils as possible. It is this influence which has 
been brought to bear the whole year upon each school section throughout Upper Canada, 
which has contributed, not only to the large increase of attendance at the schools, but to 
the wonderful increase of time from little over six months to ten months and twenty-nine 
days during which they are kept open in the year, while in the neighbouring States, where 
the old system of distribution according to population still obtains, there is little or no 
increase of time in keeping open the schools. For example, in the State of New York, 
the average time of keeping open the schools in 1863, was seven months and eleven days ; 
in:Pennsylvania, it was five months and seventeen days; in Ohio, it was six months and 
two days; in Michigan, it was six months and one day. 

Our school system is also engrafted on the municipal system, the periods of whose 
accounts and elections correspond with the civil year, in accordance with which all the 
school accounts, returns, elections, regulations, &., have been made from the beginning of 
the system. : 

Under these circumstances, I think it all important that the school system should not 
be deranged, but that the apportionment of the Legislative School Grant should be made 
as heretofore, and the school annual accounts, returns, reports, &c., should, as heretofore, 
correspond with the civil year. 

As I do not require either the Grammar or Common School Grant (except what 1s 
required to defray the current expenses of the Normal and Model Schools, and the 
Depository) before the middle of the year, the estimate can be made from January to 
January, which will only require an explanatory word in Parliament from the Minister of 
Finance, and a explanatory line in the Public Accounts. 

If my health will permit, I purpose making an official tour of Upper Canada the ap- 
proaching winter, when I intend to submit to each County Convention the question of 
superseding the present school section system by a Township Board System—making the 
Township Council a Board of School Trustees for each township, corresponding to the Board 
of School Trustees for each city and town—thus doing away with all the difficulties and 
inconveniences arising from school section divisions, and the uncertain employment and 
frequent changes of teachers, &c. In the Journal of Education, tor July, will be found a 
collection of testimonies on the comparative working of the school section and township 
systems in several of the neighbouring States. Should what I propose be favourably 
entertained by the School Conventions in the several counties, the school year in connec- 
tion with such a change may be made to end the 30th June, instead of 31st of December, 
and the distribution of the School Grant be made to Townships instead of to School 
Sections, upon the basis of average attendance. But while the present system of Section 
Trustees continues, in connection with the municipal system, and the usages and regula- 
tions of long standing, and affecting every neighbourhood, I think it would be very 
injurious so to interrupt its operations or impede its progress, as would arise from making 
the Legislative School Grant payable half-yearly, or at the beginning of July. 

Perhaps I may add that the whole case may be met by my paying the Legislative 
Grant in June, instead of July. The School Act says it shall be paid on or before the 1st 
of July each year. I have to apportion it in May; andif I pay it in June, it can come 
into the account of the fiscal year which ends the 30th of June. 


T have, &c., 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 
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No. 59, : 


SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT OF 1864, AND Discussion, &c., Lerrer XI. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent on Apportionment, and Fiscal Year. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, August 23rd, 1864. 


Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 18th inst., and 
proceed to reply to.the two points which form the subject of it. 

I. You have entirely misconceived my meaning if you suppose that in my letter of 
22nd June, I intended to propose the writing off of the balance at the credit of the Com- 
mon School grant. I explained that all balances of appropriations are submitted to 
Council at the end of the year, and those which appear no longer required, the service 
being completed, are ordered to be struck off. But there are others, the school grant 
amongst them, which, are of such a nature that, although the actual expenditure of the 
year may be completed, yet the balance is carried on; but in all such cases the principle 
established is that the expenditure of the balance, except in as far as it is merely the pay- 
ment of arrears accrued from the previous year, must be sanctioned by Government. 
This latter was the point to which I wished to draw your attention, as in your letter of 
June 20th, * you considered the balance available as well as the grant for the half year. 
This we do not admit without a previous reference to Council. This principle will be- 
come more important hereafter with reference to your Department, because if my sugges- 
tion be concurred in, your permanent balance is likely to be very much increased, and you 
will easily perceive that the calculations of the Minister of Finance would be much in- 
terfered with, if, besides the annual expenditure authorized by Parliament, you were at 
liberty to call for without notice the accumulated balance of previous years. As to the 
appropriations of this balance I think your suggestions very good, and the only point on 
which I disagree with you is as to the interpretation of the Common School Act. The 
balance of the grant in every year, after deducting the amounts specially appropriated, is 
to be expended for Common Schools; but it does not follow that the balance, after de- 
ducting the amounts expended under those appropriations is so available. Strictly speak- 
ing, an account should be kept of each of these appropriations, and the balance remaining 
of each should be carried out separately, and is only available for the purpose for which 
it was set aside by Parliament. It would certainly require an Order in Council to divert 
it to any other purpose, even if under the new regulations an Order in Council would be 
sufficient authority. For the future I shal! have to keep such an account, but forthe past 
the balance having arisen under the old system, from a combination of balances both 
ways, 1 think that an Order in Council would be sufficient. It was for this reason that I 
suggested the division of the existing sub-appropriations, which, if f may judge from your 
expenditure, are not in harmony with the real wants of the service. | propose to make 
a report to Council upon your balance up to June 30th, 1864, shewing how it arose and 
asking for authority to treat it as one balance, to be appropriated as occasion may require 
by Council, irrespective of the various sub-appropriations out of which it arose ; but after 
that date, I must keep each distinct. As I am anxious that we should act in harmony 
in this matter, I will send you a copy of this statement which will accompany the report 
before I make any use of it, and shall be happy to receive your suggestions upon the 
subject. 

OTL With regard to the distribution of the Common School apportionments, I see 
the force of your remarks, and I do not think that the present system could conveniently 
be altered. Still we must provide for the diticulty arising from the change in the 
financial year. You seem to think that the method I suggested, of making a half 
years’ apportionment in January, and then reverting to the annual apportionment in July, 
would be equivalent to adding a half years’ grant to Upper Canada, but it is not so. ATI 
previous grants having been for the civil year, if we alter the financial year to end June 
30, 1865, we must give you a year and a half’s grant for the interval between J anuary 1, 


*See Letter Number 53, in this Return. 
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1864, and June 30, 1865, or you would be deprived of a half year. It is true that if we 
had Upper Canada alone to deal with, we might have omitted Education West from the 
estimates of the half year altogether, and have stated in the estimates for the year ending 
June 30, 1865, that the grant was for the civil year 1865 ; but in Lower Canada, the 
distribution is half yearly, and it must therefore be included in the half year, and as (W. 
©. and L. C. are not separated in this vote, it was necessary to vote the undivided grant 
for the half year as well as for the year. In any case it would have been very inconventl- 
ent to take the vote for a different period than the financial year, and even for Upper 
- Canada this could hardly have been done, as it is only a part of your grant which is pay- 
able in one sum in July 1, the remainder being spread over the whole year, for which 
therefore you would require a year and a half’s grant. Your suggestions, therefore, to 
meet the difficulty in this way would not work, and your other suggestion, to pay in June 
instead of in July, would only make matters worse, for it would necessitate a whole year’s 
grant being included in the half year’s estimates, and also in the year’s, making a two 
year’s grant in the year and ahalf. The only way of meeting the case that I see would 
be to continue paying in July the whole apportionment. The consequence would be that 
when the Public Accounts are made up to June 30, 1865, only one apportionment would 
have been paid, though a year and a half’s grant had been voted, so that your balance 
would be increased by a half year’s apportionment and would thus be raised from $42,000 
to about $120,000. ‘This balance, except in as far as the $42,000 might be spent, would 
remain permanent as the new vote for the year ending June 30, 1866, would cover the 
payments made in July 1865. I know of no inconvenience which would arise from this 
as long as it was distinctly understood what was the cause of it, and that it was not di- 
verted to any other purpose. Your payments in any year would be to meet your en- 
gagements for the civil year ending December 31, but the balance would be a further 
authority to expend in the following half year ending June 30. It would only be in the 
case, not likely to occur, of the grant being discontinued, or of any serious change being 
made in its amount that any difficulty would arise. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education. 


No. 60. 


Auditor to Chief Superintendent, on new method of paying Contingencies. 

: 6 

AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, June 12th, 1864. 


Srr,—In making the new arrangement with the Bank of Montreal for the Government 
Account, the Bank has been instructed to pay the monthly pay lists as usual upon your 
signature ; but it has been thought better to alter the system hitherto followed with re- 
gard to your contingencies. 

These you are for the future to pay out of yeur general warrants, and to make Con- 
tingencies a separate head in your quarterly accounts. In apportioning your expenditure 
at the end of the year amongst your several appropriations the Contingencies will of course 
be charged to Consolidated Fund, as heretofore. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Reverend Doctor Ryerson, | 
Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 
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No. 61. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, on close of old Account and issue of a new 
Credit. 
AUDIT OFFICE, | 
Quebec, 17th June, 1864. 


Srr,—In view of the approaching change in the termination of the financial year, I 
am instructed by the Honourable Minister of Finance, to request that you will deposit to 
the credit of the Receiver General, on the 30th of June, the balance of the accountable 
warrants heretofore issued to you, deducting from the balance at your credit in the Bank 
sufficient to cover the outstanding cheques which you may have given prior to that date ; 
and you are requested at the same time to forward to this office a list of the outstanding 
cheques, to meet which you have so reserved funds. 

As you may require to draw other cheques immediately after the commencement of 
the new financial year, I have to request that you will forward to me, as soon as possible, 
an estimate of the funds which you will require during the ensuing quarter, in order that 
the requisite authority may be given to the Bank for a new credit simultaneously with the 
closing of the former one. 

Ihave, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Awiitor. 


No. 62. 
Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, on funds required 1st July. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 22nd June, 1864. 


Sir,—Referring to the latter paragraph of your circular of the 17th instant, in which 
you request that an estimate of the funds required for the ensuing quarter may be for- 
warded as soon as possible, I have the honour to state that the estimate already sent in 
to the Provincial Secretary, and which has been communicated to you, covers the amount 
required. That estimate, however, was based upon the supposition that the balance in the 
Bank would be available in addition to the warrant applied for; and as the greater part 
of these moneys will be wanted on the 1st of July, you are requested to see that the Bank 
is authorized to pay the cheques issued on that day. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE Hoperns, 
Deputy Superintendent. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Avt@itor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


No. 63. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent.—Deposits to be hereafter made to Credit 
of Receiver General. 
Circular. 


‘ AUDITOR’S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 22nd June, 1864. 


Str,—I am instructed by the Honourable Minister of Finance to request that after 
the Ist of July next you will deposit to the credit of the Receiver General all receipts of 
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every kind which may be paid to you in your official capacity, forwarding to the Honourable 
Receiver General the duplicate certificate of deposit, together with the Bank draft. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
To the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education, West. 


(NotE.—Receipts were accordingly deposited to credit of the Receiver General, and 
not to official School Account, from the Ist July, 1864.) 


No. 64. 


Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Advice of Deposit and Outstanding 
Cheques. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, . 
Toronto, 30th June, 1864. 


Sir,—In further reference to your letter of the 17th instant, I have the honour to 
state that I have this day deposited, at the Bank of Montreal in Toronto, to the credit of 
the Receiver General, as per Certificate of Bank Draft sent to him, the sum of $130,878.18, 
say one hundred and thirty thousand, eight hundred and seventy-eight 518, Dollars, 
and have retained $225.79 at the credit of this Department, to meet the following out- 
standing cheques :— 


(WeDo SU UVIChArd. Williati enue. tat Mace, ol noene . ehaem te imlaeies $7 79 

LOO2 NWalltamvcine gave ite soit ents chek ae es eee 9 48 

LOLOY seta. AMfoy late OR Noh Nay ea eige ta, 2 ieee a 49 00 

Nos. TOSS OND) VELL atch sacte essa ret ntsc on hat beanies 12 52 
of LOZ OW apd ye Macdoined aie, ois staan? cae ta ace fence pelt an 12 00 
Cheques. PASO CN aADat VIG scores irae amen phos ising RO aM  esgmN: 75 00 
G6 ONT NUT DO Y one Ae rea aces aoe ents mine ane 30 00 

O08 e Wy Ub A LEINSON ink ee ey Racy «cst eee 25 00 

his Moc cA we Wes PNG 1S aa a AAAI CRA OY 8 OA ARIESI Suet 5 00 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE HODGINS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


No. 65. 
Deputy Superintendent to Receiver General_—Deposit Receipts mene: 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 30th June, 1864. 


Srr,—I have the honour to enclose Deposit Receipts for the sum of $130,878.18—say 
one hundred and thirty thousand, eight hundred and seventy-eight ,\8, dollars, which has 
been this day placed to the credit of the Receiver General, at the Bank of Montreal, as re- 
quested in the circular of the Auditor of Public Accounts, dated the 17th instant. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE Hopeins, 


Deputy Superintendent. 
The Hon. Sir E. P. Taché, Knt., M.L.C., 
Receiver General, Quebec. 
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No. 66. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent.—Issue of Letter of Credit.—A ecounts to 
be Monthly instead of Quarterly. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, July Ist, 1864. 


Srr,—lI enclose a letter of credit for $100,000, according to the new arrangement, in- 
stead of accountable warrants. I will extend the credit up to the full amount you asked 
for when I ascertain how much you have deposited, or you can apply again as soon as you 
have nearly exhausted this credit. 

Mr. Tims, the second book-keeper in my office, will be in Upper Canada in the course 
of a few days, and I will request him to call upon you to arrange any details which may 
require to be considered in the working of the new system. 

One of the changes proposed is, that for the future I wish to have the accounts monthly 
instead of quarterly. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 


Auditor. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 


Superintendent of Education. 
(Norr.—Letter of credit for $100,000 received 4th July). 


No. 67. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Further Letter of Credit required. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 5th July, 1864. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1st instant, 
and to state in reply that as all of the $100,000 has been expended, you will please to 
send a letter of credit for the balance of the apportionment, already applied for, at your 

earliest convenience. 

| As the new arrangements can be carried out without much inconvenience, it will not 
be necessary for Mr. Tims to call at this office on the subject. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 


Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 
(Notr.—Letter of credit for $100,000 received 11th July). 


No. 68. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor.—Transmitting Quarterly Accounts. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 12th August, 1864. 


Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith, the accounts of this Department for 
the quarter ending 30th June last. The vouchers have been forwarded by express. 
The number of vouchers is 116, covering an expenditure of $11,404.29. 


I have, &e., 


(Signed) K. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 


Auditor of Publie Accounts, Quebec. 
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No. 69. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, on Adjustment of Accowut. 


AWDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, September 2nd, 1864. 


My Drar Sr1r,—I see that you had, June 30th, a balance of cash on hand of $22.15. 
{ suppose that when you made your deposit the amount was not exactly ascertained. I 
think it would be better to deposit that amount now, as otherwise we shall have some 
confusion this year between your cash and your letter of credit. But you may probably 
have deposited it with the other amounts which have been paid in since June 30th. If 
- $0, we will make a transfer to the previous half-year, in order not to complicate that by 
any balance in your hands. Please let me know how this is. 


I remain, yours truly, 
(Signed ) JOHN LANGTON. 


P.S.—The Common School Grant makes a curious appearance in this half-year’s 
accounts, being in fact a receipt and not an expenditure, for your balance in hand and 
other receipts, exclusive of warrants, have exceeded your expenditures by $600.70, or, if 
this small balance is included, by $622.85 which you have deposited. It will, of course, 
go to the credit of the Grant. 

: (Signed) Aa bs 


Nore.—Answered by the Accounts.—The $22.15 was deposited to credit of Receiver 
General in July, 1864. 


No. 70. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Deputy Superintendent, on a Cheque charged by Bank in error. 


: September 8th, 1864, 
Dear Sir,—The Bank of Montreal, amongst the cheques against the letter of credit, 
have sent in one cheque without number, but dated June 30th, for $10.59, which states 
that it is “balance transferred.” I have deducted this for the present, as it does not ap- 
pear to have anything to do with the letters of credit, but. I do not exactly understand 
the nature of the cheque, and it is not included in your list of outstanding ones. The 
cheque is signed by yourself. Please let me know what account it belongs to.. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
J. G. Hodgins, Esq. m 
INO. sat; 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Deputy Superintendent.—Further on the Cheque mischarged by 
Bank. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
September 19th, 1864. 
DEAR Si1r,—There has been some error about the cheque for $10.59. Mr. Marling 
says that it was a cheque on the Bank of Upper Canada, but the words “ Upper Canada” 
are erased and “Montreal” inserted. I enclose you the cheque in order that you may 
get the matter rectified. I have not on this amount paid to the Bank of Montreal. 


T have, &c., 


(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
J. G. Hodgins, Esq. . 
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Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Bank error corrected. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 22nd September, 1864. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th inst. 
The cheque referred to in it was drawn on the Bank of Upper Canada, and the word 
“Montreal” substituted—not by our Mr. Marling—but by an officer of the Bank of 
Montreal. ~ 

Another cheque has been this day sent, and the matter finally rectified. 

I have, &ec., & 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


Notr.—The $10.59 was credited by the Bank in September. When the Bank account 
was transferred in January, a sum was left in the B. U. C. to meet certain outstanding 
“cheques, and the cheque in question was drawn to close the account and transfer the 
balance to B. of M. 


——_—___. 


| INO. dihs- 
ADJUSTMENT OF BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS. FROM 1856 TO 1867, LETTER 1. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent.—Statement of Appropriations, and explana- 
tions of the same. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, September 15th, 1864. 


Srr,—I have the honour to enclose the Statement of your Expenditure against your 
appropriations since 1856, which I promised to send you, down to the end of 1861. This 
is a copy of a statement which I furnished to a Sub-Committee of the Committee on Public 
Accounts, in answer to one of the questions put to me. The remarks interspersed are also 
those which I gave to the Committee, but I have brought down the statement itself to 
June 30th, 1864. 

This I believe to be the state of your balances, according to a strict interpretation of 
this Act, the Orders in Council authorizing you to make certain transfers never having 
received the approval of Parliament, although the Orders in Council themselves stated 
that they were to be submitted. If, however, I am correct in the principle I have laid 
down, that the balances of your appropriations which you have found it necessary to ex- 
pend may be appropriated by Council towards the furtherance of education generally, 
these past Orders in Council may be taken into account, and the balances on the 30th of 
June would stand thus— 


On Hand. Over-Expended. 

Common and Separate Schools.................. $75,772 90 
MEOEPCITOCL SN eis y ney) CP Be arr a SI TAS $13,169 93 
DICTATE SY) Mi Ne RE) 9 ne iota OOLa oD 
DA Dearie sesiee sees crceey cee rt eT ore 200,322 62 
DACHAU at GI 0) OCR AAS As 
Be OM CATO oi oes ns coe soe ban oss Aes GR les) 
Superannuated Teachers ..........000.0.c0s-seeee- 1,610 25 
Model Grammar School and Inspectors to- | 

TENG RS ds Sl iE SS ee 1,843 64 


$143,136 46 
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These balances must clearly be adjusted before we can hope to place the service in a 
satisfactory position, under the new stringent system of Parliamentary authority for all 
expenditure. If we examine each head separately, it is evident that the balance for schools 
in poor townships, and for libraries, has gone on increasing ever since 1856, and that, 
therefore, no harm can ensue from striking off these balances, as the appropriation for the 
year is evidently ample for the probable year’s expenditure. The balances for the Journal 
of Education and Superannuated Teachers, have fluctuated somewhat, but on the whole, 
the expenditure of the 84 years has not equalled the appropriation, and they also may be 
written off. The balances for the Normal School and the Museum, in spite of the transfers 
which have been made to their credit, have fallen off, and these balances should, therefore, 
be retained. The Model Grammar School, whilst in existence, exhibited a large annual 
deficit, but we need no longer take this into account, and the Grammar School Inspection 
has not hitherto cost more than the annual appropriation. There remains only the Com- 
mon and Separate Schools which have absorbed, upon your reading of the Law, all the 
savings from other appropriations. Although I do not agree with you in your interpreta- 
tion of the Act, there can be no doubt that this is the most legitimate purpose to which 
the surplus can be applied, and it would be very proper that the balance apparently against 
this branch should be wiped cut. We must remember, however, that this balance of 
$75,772.90 is so small only because the appropriation for the half-year has gone to its 
credit, none of which has been expended. It appears to me, therefore, upon the whole, 
that we might state the balance of each branch of the service thus— 


Common and Separate Schools (the unexpended _half-year’s 


Appropriation aht. menses Mey Reet Ae) Utah $67,611 62 
echoolsin Poor Townships: Gitta. 20060... t ase aubh cpioukl’ uue ules sine 1,000 00 
Normal School (balance brought forward) ..........c:s0:cceseeee ees 1,501 75 
AGVOTATION N) \oawee vo eueln met elu etna IN lista nent eee rmriad as een Re 
Museum (balance brought forward) Wo... 0.0. .0e:+.-.00 sess esepantese 2,752 32 
OIL Al OL CEALLCALIONY Tee tes eet Crean nia Rn Vase ees 
Superanniiatedsleachers* tivation 


GovernmentiSschool Inspection ns. es Goie. er 


$74,865 69 
Balancemunappropriated hiwiode. Uva, FIG Ca eaee ee chee 68,270 77 


$143,136 46 


This balance of $68,270.77, according to my view of the case, being the accumulated 
balance of previous years, would be available for the general purposes of Education, but it 
would require the authority of an Order in Council to appropriate it. 


T have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Rey. E. Ryerson, D.D., LL.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Education. 


* The unexpended half-year’s appropriation; the é¢xpenditure appearing to be properly the expendis 
ture of the previous year. , ; 
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Encloswre.—StTATEMENT of Appropriations and Expenditure from the Legislative 
School Grant, Upper Canada, from 1856 to 1862 inclusive. 


APPROPRI- : E XPENDI- 
1856. BALANCE. Apron, | 2CEIpts.| Tora. TURE, || PALANCE. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Common and Separate Schools............ iy) COOLS ST Iu OOVG4 I Sol - ss. conc sas 121000 40/| 119198 09, 1802 31 
Schools in poor Townships ................. 2947 00} 2000 O0j............... 4947 00) 1030 00! 3917 00 
Normal and Model School.................. 8706 52| 12200 00| 2650 33} 23556 85|| 17241 97 6314 8&8 
Libraries and Depository Clerks......... 11794 60) 37400 00} 14938 65! 64133 25]| 26204 05]; 37929 20 
Pe Tae co ccc cas ces seseesecc 70624717" 2800; OOl sui 10162 47}| 25446 73]| *15284 26 
SOUInal Of HAUCHI ON ..........cccccceccssees 411 82; 1800 00 178 03} . 2389 85]; 1620 77 769 08 
Superannuated Teachers .............0.000.5 1664 90; 4000 00 651 00; 6315 90|\| 6534 92 *219 02 
- Model Grammar School............ fis Se setic 7920 00] 4000 00)............... 11920 00 80 00]; 11840 00 
| Grammar School Inspection...............]..ccccesceeeeee LOO OO oe cody yeee L000 O01) 1000) OQ) Nes. 0 2 eee eee 
| 62572 47 
*15503 28 
“ler 8S LEONG) it LER Naa ae aa ean $70823 Z| 156184 43) 18418 01] 245425 a 198356 53]; 47069 19 


| N.B.—Appropriation reduced on adjustment of apportionment between Upper Canada and Lower 
Canada, vide Pub. Acc., p. 254. 


| 
1857. | | | 
‘Common and Separate Schools ........... 1902S LR IOS1 S27 Glee. 2.) ccecens 124934 96]| 181086 53 6151 57 
| Schools in poor Townships ................ 3917 00} 2000.00) ............. 5917 00 1120 00 | 4797 00 
‘Normal and Model Schools ................ 6314 88) 12200 00} 2388 43} 20903 31]} 20054 13 849 18 
Library and Depository Clerks .......... 37929 20} 37400 00} 24905 43} 100234 63]| 42844 42/| 57390 21 
eee ig, icin since *15284 26; 2800 00 22 00} *12462 26 5774 55|! *18236 81 
Journal of Education .......60.00000-000.... 769 08| 1800 00 547 18} 3116 26 2347 18 769 08 
|\Superannuated Teachers .............00..006 *219 02} 4000 00 508 00; 4288 98 5112 37 *823 39 
|Model Grammar School..................... 11340 00} 4000 00}... 15840 00|} 24138 93]| *8298 93 
|Grammar School Inspection............00.]ecccccsecee eee LOOOLOO! eae we 1000 00}; 1000 00 
| ces a MSR, eas. 
| 62572 47 276235 14 i 63805 47 
| *15503 28 *12462 26 *33510 70 
hailed 4 A BA CAL AS As fale lB MRR Coal RITE AS or soil Ranted.a feito Loe be 
RESUS AS lv Secs) Ragnelle bag $47069 a 188332 6 28371 04} 263772 88)| 233478 11|]} 30294 77 
' | 


| N.B.—Appropriations increased by $2,300, Salaries in 1855, and charged to Consolidated Fund. The 
‘same sum paid in 1856 is included in the balance as being subsequently restored to the Fund. 


| | | 


1858. 
Common and Separate Schools........... *OLOLOO7 | L203365 26) (ee od, 120184 71|| 132247 54}| *12062 83 
Schools in poor Townships ................. 4797.00). 2000) 00} eccssvisnenece 6797 00 1221 00 5576 00 
‘Normal and Model Schools .............. 849 *8; 12200 00 3556 13) 16605 a 26235 91|} *9630 60 
Libraries and Depository Clerks......... 57390 21) 37400 00} 14685 12} 109475 33]} 25442 30]| 84033 03 
ao ap eae ea | *18236 81 2800 00 186 60! *15250 21 1945 06|| *17195 27 
SrOUernal Of FMUcation ...0.....0ccceeescceees, 769 08 1800 00 70 60 2639 68 1495 08 1144 60 
Superannuated Teachers...........6........ *823 39! 4000 00 462 00} 3638 61 2704 51 934 10 
Model Grammar School.................00.. *8298 93 4000 00 521 00} *3777 93 5802 20}| *9580 13 
Grammar Belioolk Inspection W\\siciads,.t-. doe ee TOOTS OOK Shas ereads 1000 00 | 790 00 210 00 
| 63805 47 260340 64! | 91897 73 
*33510 70 *19028 14| | *48468 88 
P otalsy 5.8, sertest 2, deo. ocdzuac Scent $30294 77| 191536 28} 19481 45) 241312 if 197883 | 43428 90 
N.B.—Appropriations increased $5,504 by interest on balance. 
icc... i 
1859. | | 

Common and Separate Shools............. *12062 83) 120832 28)............... 108769 45}| 152786 41)| *44016 96 
Schools in poor Townships ....... 5576 00} 2000 00)............... 7576 00 899 07 6676 93 
Normal and Model Schools ................ *9630 60} 12200 00 3140 35 5709 75|| 19897 57|| *14187 82 
Library and Depository Clerks .......... 84033 03} 37400 00; 14905 78} 136338 81|} 16423 75]} 119915 06 
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STATEMENT of Appropriations and Expenditure—Continued. 


wet APPROPRI- EXPENDI- 

1859— Continued, BALANCE. aN: Recerprs.| Tora. TURE. | BALANCE. 

| $ cts.| .$ cts.| $$ cts. $ ets. $ cts. $ cts. 

PRT REUIN OT ic.cs aces neh Meare be pes enue nce meats cs | *17195 27| 2800 00 17 15} *14378 19!| 946 -44)| *15324 56 
LOUTNMAL of HAUCHUON crrcecevecsoecsccnsecees 1144 60; 1800 00 78 73| 3023 fol 1828 79 1194 54 
Superannuated Teachers ............40008 934 10) _ 4000 00 488 00} 5422 10 | 3953 91 1468 19. 
Model Grammar School... .o..csec0ceccsee +s *9580 13) 4000 00} 2439 00; *3141 18 9663 69|| *12804 82. 
Grammar School Inspection. ............. 210 00; 1000.00 1210 fe 1050 00 160 00 
91897 73] 268049 44 | 129414 72 

| *48468 83 *17519'25  *86334 16 

PAUALS to icec cn sat odors socnonceteintes s 43428 ee 186032 28} 21069 01} 250530 19|| 207449 63 | 43080 56 

$$$ $$ Ch TO evo | ! 
1860. | 

Common and Separate Schools........... *44016 96] 120832 28)............... 76815 32|| 151518 14|| *74702 82 
Schools in poor Townships................. 6676-93|- --2000-O001)..2.0.0. 2.020, 8676 93 682 00 7994 93 
Normal and Model Schools ............... *14187 82! 12200 - 3311 21 1323 39]| 19188 74 “17 865 35 
Library and Depository Clerks........... 119915 06} 37400 00] 16685. 33] 174000 39)} 20990 70|| 153009 69 
VERT BEUITEN 5 Hie aicdnetirkechis Ges charpy eee TAe *15324 56| 2800.00 401 00| *12123 56 442 53]| *12566.09 | 
SOUINAL OFM AUCHTION 22. sce cveecesteeoonsn 1194 54! 1800 00 116*28; 3110 82 1648 04 1462 78 
Superannuated Teachers ...............206 | 1468 19| 4000 00 450 00 5918 19 4185 61 1732 58 
Model Grammar School.,.........-.-.0+.-+- *12804 82; 4000 00} 2944 00) *5860 82 8278 851| *14139 67 
Grammar School Inspection............... 160 00} 1000°00).............. - 1160 00 1000 00 160 00 
129414 72 271005 oi! 164359 98 

*86334 16 *17984 38 *119273 93 

Totals yo rhlins iter Wikre eeedaone 3) 43080 56] 186032 28] 23907 82) 253020 66;| 207934 61|| 45086 05 

| | 
1861. | | | 

Common and Separate Schools.........., | *74702 82\ 120832 28 | 46129 46}| 156443 03]|*110318 57 
Schools in poor 'lownships'.................1 7994 93) 2000 00 1 9994 93! 589 00! 9405 93 
Normal and Model Schools................. | *17865 35! 12200 00| 3446 91| *2218 44|; 16404 82|| *18623 26) 
Library and Depository Clerks............ 153009 69| 37400 00} 15067 20] 205476 89 | 36240 33|| 169236 56 
AV EUretlgns epi ata Wen. Mato hd te deal, *12566 09} 2800 00) 8.56| *9757 53 1676 16}| *11433 69 
J OUP NG Of LEAUCALION 44% so son's -Sguesiesenass 1462 78; 1800 00 78 15 3340 93 2195 66 1145 27) 
Superannuated Teachers ...........0.0006 1732 58; 4000 00 642 00| 6874 58 4228 66 2145 92, 
Model Grammar School.................0605 *14139 67| 4000.00} 2985 50! *7154 17) 8092 14]; *15246 31 | 
Grammar School Inspection............... 160 00) 1000 00 125 00} 1285 00)| 875 00 410 00 
164359 98 272601 79) 182343 68. 

*119273 93 *19130 14| *155616 83 

TT Otalste tas). cudte. Gian erae oot $1 45086 05) 186032 28| 22353 32| 253471 65)\| 226744 % 26726 85. 

| 

Add quarterly warrant for Normal School and Jowrnal of Hdwcation ..cccesccrecccesneenteeerseeaseenne 3500 00 
$30226 85 


N. B.—Until 1861, the appropriations for the Normal School and Journal of Education were paid by 


quarterly warrants. 


The last warrant of any year being issued 31st December last, but received in January, 


came into different years in the books of the Province, and the Superintendent. As long as the system con- 


. tinued, four such warrants were paid and received in each year, but not the same warrants, so that when the 
system was changed the last warrant was credited by the Superintendent in 1862, the equivalent to which had 
been charged against the grant by the Province before the balance between Upper Canada and Lower Canada 


was struck in 1856. 
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STATEMENT of Appropriations and Expenditure—(Continued.) 


| 


‘ APPROPRI- / EXPENDI- 
1862. BALANCE. tio’ Recerpts.| Toran. ware 
$ >. .cts’| $ cts.| $$: cts.|/| -$ cts, 
Common and Separate Schools........... «110313 5 153038 65 (Ks 00) 42802 08]| 158511 68) 
Schools in poor Townships ................ 9405 93} 2000 00] ........, 11405 93 609 00 
Normal and Model Schools................ *15573 26} -12200 00! 4060 22; 726 96}} 16273 12 
Library and Depository Clerks ......... 169236 56} 37400 00; 12941 06) 219577 62/| 22451 35 
EIN 45 IU sac thn 0 4.5058 00 HR ve sabes *11433 69! 2800 00; 10}57| *8623 12 1882 51! 
SOUPIAL Of HAUCAUION A. 1. .....0...0cecescesees 1595 27} 1800 00 67 86). 3463 13 2056 60! 
Superannuated Teachers ...............060. 2145 92; 4000 00 318 00! 6463 92 | 5586 94) 
Model Grammar School.............0....065 | *15246 31} 4000 00} 3184 00} *8061 81 | 8913 03) 
Grammar School Inspection............... | 410 00}: 1000 00) © ......... 1410 00 | 1000 00) 
182793 68 +285809 64 
| *16684 93 


*152566 — 
$30226 


POOL Oe oH EH Oe Heese wae reessateeeee 


218238 65) 20659 a Foi 1 
| 


BALANCE. 


$ cts. 
*115709. 60 
10796 93 
*15586 16 
197126 27 
*10505 63 
1406. 53 
876 98 
*16974 84 
410 00 


210616 71 
*158776 23 


| 217984 23|| 51840 48 


N.B.—Appropriation increased from increase of population and from additional grant of $32,000. 


[E. O.. Notes— 
+ Error of $40 in addition here. 
{ Error of 50 cents in addition here. ]} 


rash 


| 
1863. BALANCE. Basanon: ("ston nike BN Receiprs. | Toran. nei BALANCE. 
— oo ett rT ha ee) sa ial 
Wea | 
$ cts. | $ cts. > cts.}, $ -xets. $ cts. $ cts. 
Common and- Separate sre Sagat soa epee 23 eee z ere eer - Hath ma eee 89 
_ Aa eeye 9 LheAF. ZOO Se eS boy 4 
Re Pia eek Se MS cee Pardee | * 15486 16| 12200 00] 4129 06 742 90]! 17234 77|| *16491 87 
Pre ed and Depository Clerks........... 197126 27 as 37400 00 Ae 8 eon 3all Mea 83}! 230716 59 
MGI, 5558s ciate oe cdcaeascdecwese soe oes *10505 63! 2800 00 7 70 3586 73/| *11288 09 
Journal WE PEGCOLION 2s 5ssisjagn doindee 63) 0b '0be 1406 53] 1800 00 45.80) 3252331! 1593 53 1658 80 
‘Superannuated Teachers .............00006. 876 98} 4000. 00) 175 00; 5051 98 | 3271 43 1780 55 
‘Model Grammar School.......0.....0...000- | *16974 84; 4000 00; 1111 01] *11863 83 7632 30]| *19496 13 
Grammar School Inspection.............. | 410 00} - 1000 00; ......... 1410 00 650 00 760 00 
"i cae Sor 
“9106 616 7 71| 290710 21 | 247260 87 
*158776 23 | *19565 19 *185383 98 
[es a a Ree $51840 48 48! 200423 "200423 25) 18881 ad “OT1145 02 1145 02 | 209268 1B } 61876 89 
| 
To 30TH JuNH, 1864. | | 
Common and Separate Schools ......... *138107 SOP OFGLL! 62.3.2. 2 aa Be ie a | ae *75772 90 
Biotest | etesen er] stool Baa wa] LS SB] AS OO dates 88 
ae and Depository Clerks .......... oes a ee . a a te a | Stee Ne pe i 
ess theta da Sosg vue des'een ponens ‘i *9887 OS 2 68 
SOMO Of HAUCAtION iiiccccccccavscesseses- 1658 80 900 00 153 95} °-2712°75|| 1,316 62 1396 13 
uperannuated Teachers ~............2.06 1780 55; 2000 00 48 00 e 3828 55 2,218 30} 1610 25 
Model Grammar School..:....6...ce00ccce0e *19496 13 ZOOO; OOF. Bass92h *17496 13 660 00|! “16896 13 
Grammar School Inspection............... 760 00 500: 00 reds sebsoawas 1260 00 
| 247260. 87 278392 09 261796 04 
*185383 98 *105986 47 *118659 58 
NO led a $61876 89| 100211 62] 10317 11] 172405 62\| 29269 16 | 143136 46 


en a ES Se Ee eT Se 
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STATEMENT of Appropriations and Expenditure—(Continued.) 


POI cans ha A RENEE U Db. PSA dE AN eA meena 
SSS ES SSS CSP SER SS TSS 


RECAPITULATION. 
ist JANUARY, 1856, To 30TH JUNE, 1864.| BALANCE. coc en Recerpts.| Tora. Bem BALANCE, 


$ cts $ cts Si 'etse|.p «. Cts. $ cts. 3 cts, 
Clornarion SCHOO ices sccckodlebuhe~caesble lap eeoswmen tela WM odwescsecie [deb tdpeseataene Wind sienna tcee 1102563. 61})..2....a 
Separate Schools ..... Bo SWE, OOO VC AGIH DORR sci SAMO SESE, deassgtde be Retincl os mnig sine Panacea a gave eite 62125 98] | :..v...2). ae 
Mpa SOA satey: res Sich eae an 
Totalmsctools 0k Gis. awe. 30015 97|1058823 72 77 00|1688916 69|'1164689 59)| *75772 90 | 
Schools in poor Townships .............4. 2947 (007417000 O0l x pcities se 19947 00 6777 O7|| 13169 93. 
Normal and Model Schools ............... 8706 52) 103700 00} 28967 53) 141374 05|| 159574 83)| *15450 78 
Library and Depository Clerks ......... 11794 60} 317900 00! 135373 99) 465068 59|| 219448 86|| 245619 72. 
WEriSeTt ov dh tort svamedce ren co vaceemernees mans 7362 47| 23800 00 651 15} 31813 62}| 42353 39}| *10539 77 | 
Sournalof Bducation!\). 2.0% ocekeaes. Le | 411 82) 15300 00| 1336 58) 17048 40|| 16102 27 1396 13. 
Superannuated Teachers ............-...-. 1664 901 34000 00] 3742 00] 39406 90|| 37796 65)! 1610 25. 
Grammar School Inspection, and Model | 
Grammar) SehOO) i.) scan decsuceeeredees sen 7920 00} 42500 00} 13310 a 63730 01|| 80626 14)| *6896 13 
TOU aeis cob ster ie tare emis yapenew anes: : $7823 28)1613023 72) 183458 26/1867305 26||1727668 ” 143136 46 | 
Of this balance, there is in the Superintendent’s hands ............eeeesseessseeeeeeneees $ 22 15 
At credit of the fund, in books of the Province................ccsseceecereeaetseneceeceeevenes 143,114 32=143,136 47 


In the foregoing Statement I have assumed the appropriations in the School Act, 
Consol. Stat., Cap. 64, p. 120 and 121, to be the only authority for expenditure. 

I have altogether omitted the $100 per County in aid of a Teachers’ Institute, appro- 
priated by 13 and 14 Vic., Cap. 48, the same having never been acted upon. I have 
assumed that, according to the 121st section “ the remainder of the grants not exclusively 
appropriated ” which are applicable to common schools means the balance of the whole 
evant in any year after deducting the above appropriations ; although I am aware that 
the Chief Superintendent considers that it means the balance after deducting the expendi- 
ture for these purposes. Ihave taken 120 notice of some transfers from one appropriation 
to another which appear in the Superintendent’s accounts, and which were made in accord- 
ance with Orders in Council, 24th December, 1856, and 23rd May, 1861. The former 
authorized works of Art for the Muse..m to be charged against the unexpended balances 
of the Library appropriations and th > latter transferred certain balances from the Normal 
School, Model School and Museumio the same appropriation, and sanctioned for the 
future a similar transfer, of $4,000 annually in favor of the Normal School, and $2,000 
for a School of Art and Design. Both Orders in Council stated that the sanction of Par- 
liament was to be obtained, but in neither case was any such action taken. 


Jeita 


Mem. by Accountant on Mr. Langton’s letter of 15th Sept., 1864. 


The amount shown by our books to be in the hands of the Receiver General, from 
unexpended balances of the Legislative School Grant, corresponds with the amount im 
the statement made up in the Audit Office, and appended to Mr. Langton’s letter, but the 
distribution of this amount to the various services differs in that statement and our books, 
—caused principally from the amounts transferred from one account to the other not 
being entered in his statement. Mr. Langton, in his letter, gives a statement of what the 
balance would be, in his opinion, were these transfers recognized, but our books show dit 
ferent results, except in the two cases of the Journal of Education and “ Superannuated 
Teachers,” and I do not detect any error in our mode of stating the matter. Mr. Lang- 

; | 9 9k ro) ; e 5 
ton’s Statement charges $2,032.50 as expended for the Museum in 1857, more than the 
accounts show. He does not apparently recognize a transfer of $2,927 in 1856, and 
$2,000 in 1857, from the Poor School Fund to the Common School Fund. A transfer of 


79 
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$8,000 from the Library Fund to the Model Grammar School is apparently charged to the 
Normal School. I do not see clearly how he makes up the balances of the Common and 
Separate Schools, Normal School, School Libraries, and Model Grammar School and 
Inspectors. Our accounts show that the Model Grammar School grant ceased with 1863, 
‘while his carries it on. I have therefore made up a Statement of the account as shown 
by our books, and would suggest that it is most important that all these credit balances 
should be maintained for the purposes of the respective services to which they belong, 
except the Poor Schools, Libraries, and School of Art, and probably a general Order in 
Council might be passed authorizing the Chief Superintendent to use the unexpended 
balances of these as he shall judge expedient to increase the Common School apportionment. 


(Signed, ) A. MARLING, 
E. O., 2nd December, 1864. 


Non ian 
ADJUSTMENT OF BALANCES, &c., 1856-67, Letter No. 2. 


Ciuef Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Statement of Appropriation Accounts 
| and Explanatory Letter. 

EDUCATION OFFICE, 

; Toronto, 5th Dec., 1864. 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th 
) September, enclosing a statement of the Appropriations and Expenditures of this Depart- 
ment since 1856. 
| The amount shown by our books to be in the hands of the Receiver General, from 
‘unexpended balances of the Legislative School Grant, corresponds with the statement 
made up in the Audit Office, and appended to your letter; but the distribution of this 
‘amount to the various services, as stated in our books, differs from that given in the 
statement. which you enclose, caused principally from the amounts transferred, by Order 
‘in Council or otherwise, by the approval of the Government, from one account to the 
other, not having been entered in your statement. You state what, in your opinion, the 
balances would be, were these authorized transfers recognized ; but our own books show 
‘different results, except in the two cases of the “Journal of Education” and “ Superan- 
‘nuated Teachers,” and I cannot detect any.error in our mode of stating the matter. Your 
statement charges $2032.50, as expended in the Museum in 1857, more than the accounts 
show. You do not apparently recognize a transfer of $2927 in 1856, and of $2000 in 
1858 from the Poor School Fund to the Common School Fund. A transfer of $8000 
from the Library Fund to the Model Grammar School is apparently charged to the 
Normal School.* I do not see how you make the balances of the Common and Separate 
Schools, the Normal School, Libraries, and Model Grammar School and Inspectors. Our 
account shows that the Model Grammar School Grant ceased with 1863, while you carry 
‘It om 


I have therefore caused a statement of the account to be made as shown by our 


books. That statement is hereto appended. 

| I think it most important, as I have heretofore ‘stated, and as I understand was 
agreed upon by you in conversation with Mr. Hodgins, that the balances should be 
‘Ihaintained for the purposes of the respective services to which they belong, but when not 
Tequired for these services, to be disposed of for Common School purposes, by order of 
the Governor in Council, on special applicatiéh made by me from time to time. You 
would oblige by forwarding me a copy of your report to the Minister of Finance on this 
subject, as modified after your interview with Mr. Hodgins. 


I have, ete., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 


Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 
* Norz,—These transfers appeared in the quarterly accounts furnished to the Audit Office, 


& 
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ENCLOSURE. 


"STATEMENT of the Appropriations from the Legislative School 


Grant for Upper» 


Canada from January, 1856, to June, 1864, inclusive, shewing the amounts 


received from the Receiver General for these services, and 
unpaid to the Chief Superintendent on each account . 


the balances still 
i 


a ET a SE 


APPROPRIATIONS BY STATUTE OR QRDER 
IN COUNCIL. 


Pariw BY RECEIVER GENERAL. 


1856, 
| Balances | Appropri-, Tota. |-Balances || Balances Warrahta | Torau. | Balances 
ae drawn.| ation. overdr’wn. ||overdr’wn. not drawn. 
$ cts.|. $ ‘ets.| $9. cts. @ cts. | S cts.| $ - cts $ cts.| $ cta 
Common Schools}.............+. S7B00 IT Oo OLOOO CO lori ake sete e. dalteeenees seer sus 82901 27} 82901 27} 4399 43 
Separate Schools)............... HOSS i731 hh ONO do leks he ates eallbtse +> epwes. «el 5983 73} 5983 73 
Nae Le BCHOOIB| oo... aan 12200. 001 12200 JOO HES cee taarcccallersess acnnnoc 12200 00} 12200 00 
Libraries, 62.1; .\..sss.s¥iues 37400 DO] PeB7A0OAGO) Pie ceicscetee hbee sree’ ne he oe 10700 00} 10700 00| 26700 00 
Sup FCachersy.iss. -.<cacs5.<0- A000 OO: SOO LOUIS sae si sett conte sian Gn ehinn oni 2000 00; 2000 00} 2000 00 
Museum, &c...... PORN 2800 004).,.:2800, 00} .ronesoescsere BOC aks wae 2800 00} 2800 00 
Tourmel Of EM si (.vcseeseseses 1800 00} © 1800 00}..........000. oy Dies 1800 00} 1800 00 
DiS peCbOrs ise ye. Oe levuess casos es 1000 00} .1000 00}............. Ral Pave aiiee ven 500 00 500 00 500 00 
POOL PONGOIS OWN ssc corotynasn: | DOS OUSe 200 00 Veet asdar anes bevan rat tocbanbs 2000 00} 2000 00 
MowGr. School. {....2001..083 BOOOLOO IEMA BOO C2 iiscaca sd lesiccdateteoe | dete cedeemulone| seewseteeeugens | 4000 00 
| 158484 43} 158484 43 120885 00’ 120885 00} 37599 43 
1857. 
Common Schools} 4399 43} 114310 35} 118709 78, 4767 92))............--. | 123477 70; 123477 70 
Separate Schools'............... 6522330) 2 BO22 SOW... veh. ines optic stuplqneneas o> 6522 30 6522 30 
Poor Schools ..... Hels eek sy YOOO=00T cs 2000300 fyese ss teseeec ck Re ee: | 2000 00} 2000 00 
N. & M. Schools'...... Boa ai 1220000) 12200 O0|si2323..%..... [esesebernsseens | 12200 00} 12200 00 
Libraries, &c.....| 26700 00, 37400 00] 64100 00}...............[[eeeceeee eeeees 22886 68! 22886 68, 41.13 32 
Sup’d Teachers..; 2000 00} 4000 00) 6000 00)............... | Fee SME 3 6000 00; 6000 00 
Museum, &c...... ASL beta aye DEVOROU PETE ZSOO LOOM eae nn these con dare ee ack aoenhe 2800 00! 2800 00 
Tonndeak DRE. bat ecsha Wee AESOONNO | 408.1 800000] NIE iy obra 1800 00} 1800 00 | 
Inspectors......... 500° 00) 41000001, 18: ABOO S00 2.5 ..9.5. cb ssaddoee tate teed 1250 00! 1250 00 250 00 
Mo-Gr.-School.;|° 4000.00} 4000.00} - 8000 00)... 0... ue} [ens cennogedeck 8000 00; 8000 00 ia 
| 37599 43] 186032 65| 223632 08| 4767 92 186936 68] 186936 68} 41463 32 — 
Brie cil onan ae ah yoni] 
Additional, 1857. |.1........3. 1070 00; 1070 00 
Interest.2i5% i552 | Supais, at | 5504 00 5504 00) | | 
Common Schools!............ 109950 08) 109950 08, ) 23111 64 4767 92] 134867 80) 139635 72 4 
Separate Schools}............... TOSS2I20U LOSSe ZOler ee mee. Uo we, ave Bena 8882 20) 8882 20} 2000 00 
Poor Schools......] .....seeeeeees DOCOMO HF O00. COTA SEL veins gy enacse 8 2000 00} 2000 00 
N.S Ah. Schools })..is, 0.13203 12200: 001 2200. OOLov ers. Hes an 12200 00; 12200 00 ie 
Libraries, &c...... 41913 SI 31400 00). TSGLS BOE a cesek wnson. fd aces saericoss ct 5142 79} 5142 79) 73470 53 © 
Sup’d Peacherse: |i: .c.escasee AOCOT UO Mea UN cote as wach. sctawan spas 2000 00} 2000.00} 2000 00 
Museum, &c...... 3 LA ae od Ss 1 22800: 00155-2800 00") ec... | Settareeet | 2800 00} 2800 00! 
Journal Of Ld...|.iiceceececes b- £1800 100) ned 800 OO. casted cee. [fectddldetebaet 1800 00; 1800 00 eB 
Inspectors ....:.... ED LOD! ie O00 OOM tna OU Mm nes rss. 11 s.vsneryn tens 750 00 750 00 500 00 
MosGr School.yir..c..iie.e 4000 00! 4000 00; 1. aR | (PURER tS a 4000 00) 4000 00 ‘! 


|| ees Bi Eee si 
41463 32) 192606 28; 234069 60; 23111 64 4767 92, 174442 79 


ipsa eee ee ee 


| 179210 71, 77970 53 


1859. | 
Common Schools}...:.......0++- 112868 28) 112868 28] 56723 15 | 23111 64| 146479 79 
Separate Schools} 2000 00; 7964 00) 9964 00}.......-..6-|)eeeresseerreees 9964 00 
Boot Senools ur. Wo ca ces coeds ove 2000 00; _ 2000 00 Br | fcr Perce 
Nia M. Sobools] int ..ccia., 12200 00)5° 1220000) FPR eo ee ei eoee ea. 12200 00 
Libraries .. ......|. 73470 53] 37400 00| LAOSTOL BAI ven sag ieaces «2: }| svecuciede nite ath 5700 00 
Sup’d Teachers...) 2000 00] 4000 00; 6000 00)..0.. ..... eee [feeeeseeeeee ...1 4000 00 
WEMSCTIIN, CC.0. jos |notisan say aens ns 2800 00 OOO TUG Sire Oret are es. Tortankoesp ies on 2800 00 
Journal of Hd....|......sseser 1800 00} (2800 OO che eth Stes 1800 00 
Inspectors ......... SOO DO LODO 00s OOO COO Minne canny neouil tai ehnenteee ais’ 1000 00 
Mo. Gr SCAOBEG ..ge..,...| S0OOEUIOE 4000 OD) ces h] ..eceenss vonepe 4000 00 


169591 43 
9964 00 oe | 

en Ce na 2000 00 — 
12200 00 ae | 


5700 00} 105170 53> | 


4000 00; 2000 00 
2800 00 

1800 00} 

1000 00 500 00 
4000 00 


Poe | 


77970 53] 186032 28) 264002 81) 56723 15)| 23111 64) 187943 79} 211055 43] 109670 53 


‘ 
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STATEMENT of the Appropriations for the Legislative School Grant for Upper 
Canada, &¢.—Continued. 


a ee PS ES TTT 


APPROPRIATIONS BY STATUTE OR ORDER IN 


Parip By RECEIVER GENERAL. 


CouNCIL. 
ita Bal in 4 | Bal ie Bal * 
alances | Appropri- . alances alances ; Balances 
not drawn.| ations. Total. joverdr’wn. | overdr’wn. Warrants.) Total. not drawn. 
{ 
: | | eae 
| §$ cts. | Bo CAS. | ho De OLS eee CGS, $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.) | 8 cts. 
“Common Schools}............... 113065 28] 113065 28] 93088 87 | 56723 15] 149431 00| 206154 15 
Separate Schools).............. BED LAOOILE! CLO LWOORRL .crtes co ehcaibaee iy ces ot | 6141 00) 6141 00! 1626 00 
Poor Schools...... 2000 00 2000 00 4000 O0O}............... | See Alben / 2000 00 2000 00! 2000 00 
N. & M. Schools}............... 12200 00] 12200 00)..........c+sse beeeessetesssen | 12200 00} 12200 00 
Libraries, &c ....| 105170 53| 37400 00) 142570 53)...............) SPM he BAe | 7200 00} 7200 00) 135370 53 
Sup’d Teachers... 2000 00; 4000 00} 6000 00/ ee See i NE sa edhe, ; 4000 00; 4000 00) 2000 00 
BPIBOUIN, OCC Hf 20! 0)... .cecee sche. 2800 00} 2800 00).............. | We) ed bt | 2800 00; 2800 00 
MA OFA bls -.tet.neeee, 1800.00)" 1800 00) 2). a Tay ee. ae 1800 00 1800 00 
‘Inspectors......... BOO 00)-. 000,001, ).500:.00)... eee. TASH eek EE 1000 00! 1000 00 500 00 
‘Mo. Gr. School Ai ROY Fahee ee A000 00}... 4000. OO} ac ostven uel asp tne doen ee 4000 00} 4000 00 
i 109670 53} 186032 a 295702 2 81 93088 y 56723 15) 190 190572 00 "947295 15 | 141496 53 
| | | | 
| | | | 
1861. | 
4{Jommon Schools)............... 113282 28) 113282 28) 112032 59]) 93088 87) 132226 00| 225314 87 
Separate Schools 1626 00 es OU Tmo 1, GO Mees ok eact ait «cay oreseien ser 5401 00} 5401 00) 3775 00 
Poor Schools...... 2000 00; 2000 00 AQOOEOOTS 23), TEL. TR | 2000 00; 2000 00; 2000 00 
N- & M. Schools|............... 14200 00! 14200 00} 7865 35)]...............] 22065 35! 22065 35 
Libraries, &c...... Paes fs LOU OTE L OGL EU TONS eioe paneatical gasses cuetaeck hosee cas teneerell teeeamereereret | 166770 53 
Sup’dTeachers...| 2000 00) 4000 Oye GOL (00) cer it detusetheten cordance ces 4000 00} 4000 00; 2000 00 
BEUSENM, ECC......5|-...cccceesoese “2800 00| 2800 00; 13292 091)............... 16092 09} 16092 09 
Journal of Bi, » Ame eet Ns 1800 00 LSOOTOO | Serna cae litres vecieeecat 1800 00 1800 00 
Inspectors. 4 500 00k > 4.000. 001) <1 50000)... .scklvcsccnl bases astereese | 1000 00; 1000 00 500 00 
Mo. Gr. School... |.........-....- | 6000 00} 6000 00) 12139 67]|............... 18139 67| 18139 67 
etry) Of CATH. ...| ...0.0cpececnes 2000 DOW (22000 (00). os ete et lawesarebancese | Rae ri ert a ta eat. : 2000 00 
| 141496 53} 186032 28] 327528 81} 145329 70)! 93088 a 202724 11; 295812 8 177045 53 
| 


N. B.—By an Order in Council in May, 1861, the following amounts were transferred from the undrawn 
balance of the A iteene Fund: 


I I 


To Normal and Model Schools, $9,865 35, less $3,050 ..........ccscsesscescee ese eceececeeeeeeteees $ 6,815 35 
NR et os ad as neces ion sate tas se uk caddie sev dies an nee sec tuneckdecahards se hagregearrs $40 13,292 09 
IPA PATITIOAT CLOOIR Se tors reste ete eae Lact aes byes cauaatae ba den po uesalies 8s ba pax enerta ca $orinct Gages le 14,139 67 
(Besides the $2,000 annually to N. & M., M. G. 8. and School of Art) ........... ANA w, $34,247 11 
| 
APPROPRIATIONS BY STATUTE OR ORDER r| Phin sy G 
Gotan ag y REcEIVER GENERAL. 
1862. | | 
Balances | Appropri-| Total. | Balances || Balances |Warrants.'| Total. | Balances 
not drawn.| ations. overdr’wn.|!overdr’wn. not drawn. 
$ cts. Sa ects; $3 ets. $ cts. 3) 7. ctas|)) Bo vetarlitieda ets, $ ets. 
Common Schools|...,........++- 145055 65| 145055 65| 117882 94!) 112032 59) 150906 00| 262938 59 
Separate Schools! 3775 00} 7983 00) 11758 00).......... eee t eeeeseeeeeeeees 7869 00} 7869 00; 3889 00 
Poor Schools...... 90090 00! 2000 00} 4000 00)............... | PRASAD LOAN OME UE Be 66 hive te eC a 4000 00 
Mrormal School, !. |... ccccesereees 14200 00 \ PR dh aa Voce pete oavne 1050 00} 13050 00} 14100 00 
do hy Oe eee SEVP) OO) Lahtetee Bev) SOUT adiare s aco «1s sdf nue Cobianira ane lascrastaeigag bast omen man taertaee 3150 00 
Libraries, &c..... TSO S Aol S1A00 00) Locdad Fal slades ses ss ncce| Lateen oncute ceed 25500 00} 25500 00| 138423 42 
Sup’d Teachers..| 2000 00! 4000 00} 6000 00)...............[) ee tyne yaay 4000 00) 4000 00; 2000 00 
SN ees EF 2800800 LE SRO0 OO MOM ins alba tueMbatage Wie ..ce aUel ae aS | 2800 00 
DP ORURAL, OF, Li aac.| cvcocrece cees PEE OO VOU Ls Feeee UU UD Tle, Seo rues ide sdeathdnatieediaiss oe esc! enee 950 00} 1300 00 
do BLT OATA. | dociesseeive kes US WAC UR PR Sts Ane BER LPT Ss WARS | RO Ae < Rien i B50 O08 Fei cseee 
Inspectors... ..... | 500 00! 1000 00] (1500 00}... cecal esses ees ces ee 1500 00} 1500 00 
Mo. Gr. School..| 2000 00} 6000 00; 8000 00)...............]]..sccccceresers 8000 00 
School of Art....| 2000 00 2000 00 A OOOUOO eee erecta cull ass oe dc date cees lo ohance ae aceeeell Stee cu dameeates 4000 00 
| 144798 a 991738 65| 366537 07| 117882 941! 113082 59] 211775 00) 324857 59| 159562 42 
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SraTeMENT of the Appropriations for the Legislative School Grant for Upper 
Canada, &c.—Contiunued. 


NN ——————————————— ET 


APPROPRIATIONS BY STATUTE OR ORDER IN 
Cookcus Paid BY RECEIVER GENERAL. 
1863. ee AU ano ee, ‘GRAS Mika Sc: 

Balances | Appropri- Balances |! Balances Balances 

not drawn.| ations. ToraL. joverdr’wn.|loverdr’wn.|Warrants.| Torat. |not'drawn, 
eT a SS | ES | se tT ane ee 

$ cts. §$ $ $ $ $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts. 

Common Schools]..........:0+. 127261 5 197261. 35 141650 2 117882 94 151028 73] 268911 67 
Separate Schools} 3889 00) 7962 00} 11851 AE Se AMIN oc ciscuilcy ovis 11472 00| 11472 00 379 00 
Poor Schools..... 4000 00} 2000 00} 6000 00)... cee] [eeeseeecerreeeeeeeseeetecee aes | ane es sreeee aes 6000 00 
Normal Schools.| 3150 00} 14200 00) 17350 00)............006]|eeeeeeeeeeeeees 13500 00} 13500 00) 3850 00 
Libraries, &c..... 138423 42| 31400 00} 169823 42)...........c000[]eceecereeeeeee 9000 00} 9000 60} 160823 42 — 
Sup’d er ee 2000 00} 4000 00; 6000 00).............. Mec eeee eee ees 4000 00} 4000 00; 200000 
Museum..........+ 2800 00} 2800 00}. 5600 00)..........ccce [|e eee eeee eee eee 2800 00, 2800 00} 2800 00 
FOUN. ..ccecceeece 1300 00} 1800 00} 3100 O0)..........c eet] ieee eee rece es 2000 00} 2000 00; 1100 00 © 
Tnspectors .........)eeeceereeereees 1000 00} 1000 OO)... cece fleece ccecer eee [ene eee eee cea cre eeeeeeseeaeeses 1000 00 
Mo, Gr. Schoo 5 add ere 6000 00} 6000 00)... ef eee cece eeeee ees 6000 00; 6000 00 i 
School of Art.. 4000 00} 2000 00} 6000 O0)..... ccc Lf eee eeeeeeneees | 4, EB. SEINE, ots aespmetens 6000 00 

159562 42} 200423 25 "359985 67| 141650 a 117882 94} 199800 73} 317683 67) 183952 42 
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N A R ORDER IN | 
APPROPRIATIONS BY STATUTE OR ORDER DD Paw BY Recerver GENWRAT: 


CouNCcIL. 
a ee | | Tee 7 aa 
Ist JANUARY TO 3 eg : 2 2 | 2 | * : 
307H June, 1864.| — & S gs Bo & Be | aS 
aie a soe | Total. 55 | 5 & 2 Total. oS. 
Wie ibe 5 D fy oh o & =| ‘ = S 
& © BS sa || 3 2 = oa 
cs | 288 Ge. lo gia te oe a 6 
S Ay 5 O78 iar) a m Os 
2 < Pieces ec ae al a: oi RS 
$ in| $ g $ $ ctal $ cth 
Common Schools} .........+ Beer 35 ed oy {geen ol uf 3508 6 141650 ‘s)1187et 3 | 961432 Tal i 
Separate Schools 379 00) 4244 00 TOD QB AT 82 DO ea | ideas eeieiece | pebeemtlees +s) larensseenrad 4732 25 
Poor Schools .. 6000 00! 1000 00} 1242 93} 8242 £22) le bust 3. Lab Up mnaneeaias iar gl Ie Wien SRE Rares ict mma A 0 8242 93 
N. &M. Schools 8850 00} 7100 00} ............ 10950 QO}............ secacesseeee’ 4085 43! 4585 43] 6364 DM 
Libraries, &c ... 160823 42} 16700 00| 2724 56 ase Lore iil c aft Rana a atts We re ana e al Balink cin lala 180247 98 — 
Sup’d Teachers..| 2000 00}; 2000 OO tere ees AQOO TOO |Puteceee eel ltewereececces 2389 75| 2389 75] 1610 25 — 
Museum, &c...... 2800 00; 1400 00 584 81 ae Oh ae Meet relllt ees Lee wel eve lacie a pe ee ecteeeere | 4784 81 
Journal of Ed...) 1100 00} 900 00) ............ 2000 00].....0.ccc00 | Pence 603 86} 603 86| 1396 14 
Inspectors ... ... 1000 00 500 00 Aud OAS (OF cd. ceceseaeyt | Waivetetorsrs 1000 00} 1000 00} 1243 54 
School of Art . ie ndiin 00} 1000 00} ............ (f(t OE, 1) Rpobeerteisn | lrbneRanrnrrn Winisaccronossh fickta oc. 7000 00 


183952 52 42 100211 62 128961 61 46 413125 50/72508 15 141650 B0 42 128360 76 270011 11 18 215622 47 
I bi ttt ena Tr a 


Total balances not Craw .......csesseneccreeveneecenreneencenre Shi (otee at eee saris ioquaunesese $215,622 47 
Tess balances OVErdrawn ......cccssseseceeesnensenseneneeessnrnaeecnseseaceseeersneneecereneaasece 72,508 15 
Total amount in Receiver General’s hands cscicccseceeseesserceeees $143,114 32 


Norz.—If the $22 15 in the hands of the Chief Superintendent on 30th June, be treated as still at his 
credit, as suggested by the Auditor, the balance of the appropriation for Libraries will be increased by 


that amount. 
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No. 795. 
ADJUSTMENT OF BALANCES, &c¢., 1856-67, Lerrer III. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public se on issue of Funds and Adjustment of 
Balances. 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 3rd June, 1865. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th of 
April,* and would feel obliged by your stating what amount you will fee} authorized to 
issue by letter of credit for the Common Schools on the lst of July, when the grant is 
payable. 

Adverting to my letter of the 5th December last with accompanying statement, to 
which I have not received a reply, I would suggest that, before the close of the financial 
year, an Order in Council should be passed transferring the $180,270.13 accumulated 
balance of the Library, Map, and Apparatus Fund on the 30th June, 1864, to the credit 
of the Common School Appropriation, the other balances to remain at the credit of the 
several services to which they belong. I enclose a statement of these balances. 

As considerable inconvenience will be occasioned to Municipalities, School Trustees 
and Teachers, by the unexpected delay in paying part of the grant, you will, I hope, 
enable me to give them an early intimation of the sum which will be available for them 
at the usual time of the distribution. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) KK. RYERSON. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


* See letter numbered — in this Return. 


ENCLOSURE, 


SraTEMENT of the Appropriations from the Legislative School Grant. for Upper 
Canada, for the half-year ended 30th June, 1864, and the Balances on 
account of those Services at that date. 


| 
Accounts. | APPROPRIATIONS babe OR ORDER IN | Par BY RECEIVER GENERAL. 

| eae : | a coal ets ny a LC uae 

18 2) a. | 888 58 || 68 2 3 

PEE SOT ¢ Bet _ en om PFS aq or 

Ist January nf >| B§ Sth of ra O 2% B ges 

to dona ids. ee Soe || g4e a ‘i SEE 

30th June, 1864.) BES | SY | B82 | = | B84 |) gas z eu BE 

Nagi aad weasel hye ont ladetogd | ihe aé S med 

sais i we Spd fe este Sou Gaal Ga pete [RCP s Lagumed enh 
® cts.|..$ _cts.|..,@ acts.|: 8 $c $ $ $ $ cts. 
IMGNT, DCHOGIS ..:] ssescts.2 ee 65367 62)123556 37 188923 99 72508 ee 141650 ve 119781. 7 "3 261432 Ey even e Renee 
Sep. Schools..... 379 00} 4244 00 ROD Soe AT SRV QG eee] RRA, See ee a Aaa d 4732 25 
Poor Schools....| 6000 00} 1000 00} 1242 PSE LY CR Te RE | gn ORG MRR aa REO RS 8242 93 
N. & M. Schools} 3850 00) 7100 00! ............ LOGON OU]. se nace tance [igo amteae se vcs 4585 43) 4585 48] 6364 57 
Libraries, &c. .../160823 42} 16700 00/ DAS TEASOZTONIS Ti eee eek OL i a eanes Prat eatee 180270 13 
Sup’d. Teachers} 2000 00} 2000 00) Lene: 4000. 00) eae sheen eenen 2389 75| 2389 75} 1610 25 
Museum, &c. ...} 2800 00) 1400 00 BeatEd Fee. Re AED ees ath «valerate ch Vag heiial wie, 4784 81 
Journal of \Ed...! 100 00} 900 00} ............ 2000 00}......0.000 i Rare bal bell 603 86} 603 86| 1396 14 
Inspectors ....... 1000 00; 500 00) 743 54) 2245 S4}.n. dy] 1000 00] 1000 00} 1243 54 
School of Art...) 6000 00 1000/00 frisitt de sac. ZOO: OO eau sathocse ina, ah Secs et beet wee 7000 00 


183952 42 100211. .62/128983 o1 Aasia7 65/72508 15 141650 42/128360 76 270011 11 18 213644 62 


i Sibert) trek PuPed et eohURR ul Ay) OM sen Lek botnet al foci elt nt tema 
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The Library Appropriation includes Grant by Statute.........:.cscceeees $18,700 00 
Less Order in Council for Normal and Model School, and School of Art 2,000 00 


The amount actually deposited to the credit of the Receiver General, on account of Libraries, to the 
end of June, was $22.15 less than above stated, but, as suggested by the Auditor, that amount is included 
to balance account, being deposited in July. 


Total Balancee ob Ceawd.cvard tee (eccck cvs ncs ees etenihe detention Savsclses conte Ihawalls'e $215,644 62 
Leas OGlARCes OVOTUPAT iiaets re vias cacti ccesde ned eer arse esaiise es tesa ssaesinten 72,508 15 


$143,136 47 


No. 76. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BALANCES, &¢., 1856-67, LeTrer IV. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent on mode of stating the Accounts, and appli- 
cation of Balances. 


OTTAWA, January 30, 1866. 


My Dear Sir,—In consequence of the change in the system of audit, as well as in 
the manner of supplying you with funds, I have made a change in the form of your 
account as printed in the Public Accounts. Formerly, this account was your personal 
account for moneys received, shewing how much you had received for each service, and 
how much you had spent. This is no longer necessary, as you receive no money. On 
the other hand, we formerly did not deal at all with the sub-appropriations, which the 
spirit of the new Audit Act requires me to take notice of. The account therefore, as it 
now stands, which replaces that formerly, “‘ The Chief Superintendent in Account, &c.,” 
is “The Legislative School Grant,” the Grammar School details being given under its 
own heading. This account of the Legislative School Grant is divided into the several — 
services, shewing the amount appropriated for each, and the amount expended, and in 
the first column, I shew the balance of appropriation at the beginning of the year. These 
balances are there given in my report to Mr. Galt, as revised after my conference with 
Mr. Hodgins. 

In your letter of December 5, 1864, you mentioned that you could not arrive at the 
same sums which I did in some of the services. In the only instance in which you 
pointed out the difference in figures, viz., in the Museum, 1857, I find that you were 
correct—the difference consists of the Depository Clerks, which should have been added 
to the Library expenditures, instead of to that of the Museum. ‘The others all appear to 
arise from my not having recognized any transfer other than those authorized by the 
Orders in Council quoted. 

I have corrected the error as to Depository Clerks in 1857, but it does not affect our 
present balances, because no balance is brought forward from either of these services, the 
one being over expended, and the balance of the other merged in the general balance with 
which Council may deal. The balance brought forward from last year, which was not 
specially appropriated, was $63,264.40, but an O. C. of this year authorized $1000 addi- 
tional for Grammar School Inspectors, which sum I have therefore transferred from the 
one to the other. 

In May, 1861, there was an O. C. authorizing $4000 for Normal School, and $2000 
for School of Design annually. This I have taken no notice of, as it was under the former 
system, and your expenditure has not required it. If it is wanted during the current 
year, which for the Normal School at least will probably be the case, a fresh appropriation 
should be made by Council. 

I enclose a copy of the account as it will stand. 

I am, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 

P.S.—I have recommended the passing of an O. C. carrying all the balances as 
shewn in the enclosed statement, and excepting that for School Libraries, and further 
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appropriating, out of the unappropriated balance, $4000 for Normal School to carry out 
intention of O. C. of May, 1861, and $1000 for Grammar School inspection, according to 
O. C. of March, 1865, and $28,019.44 to cover the expenditure of schools beyond the 
appropriation of the year, as the $69,000 odd should remain intact. There has been so 
much difficulty in getting anything done, in consequence of Confederation, Reciprocity 
Treaty, and removal, that the printed accounts of the year will probably have the balances 
as they stand in the enclosed statement, but properly speaking the charges should be 
made in the accounts of 1864-65. To carry out the new system properly, you ought to 
apply to Council when you make your Common School apportionment next May, to 
authorize you to expend as much more out of the unappropriated balance as will be 
requisite, and not to wait, as we have done this year, to make it good at the end of the 
year. | 

__ You will observe that I have not asked for the $2000 for the School of Design named 
in the O. C. of May, 1861, as there has been no expenditure as yet. 

(Signed) Db 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson, &c., &c. 


ENCLOSURE. 


STATEMENT of Appropriations and Expenditure on account of the Legislative 
School Grant, C.W., for the year ended 30th June, 1865. 


ee ee 


| | ari 
nas * SH ia pe | 

S28 | Be [ged | pes ag 

seo | 82 3. sit | £e | Sga8 

2 te| 3 S&S | Toran. | SERVICES. | 67243 $82 | Tora. 

ee Sc Ao |S 2-5 Su S | OB go 

Sfa es, Ss 1a909-; So} fno8 

o mae Om =a 2} 

Egos he UM aT a Sag | Road 

Seed! & 5S ($38 SSS |S aR 

BS or a ry | 2 3 » m o 
$ -cts.| $ cts.| $ cts] $  cta Z ewes Pies $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts. 

: ommon Schools ...... 

69611 62/139223 nisi 208834 87 Rees fee nt ahi EE ita erable 
1000 00} 2000 00)............ 3000 00|Schools in Poor Townships............... 646 00} 2354 00; 3000 00 
1501 75} 12200 00] 3792 53] 17494 28)Normal & Model School.................. 17032 80 461 48] 17494 28 
eee 37400 00'13452 18) 50852 18|Library and Depository Clerks.........| 19668 36] 31183 82] 50852 18 
3610 25} 4000 00| 233 46] 7843 71/Superannuated Teachers.................. | 3866 32; 3977 39| 7843 71 
2752 32; 2800 00)............ BED Sictot VESEY cre eel daadud oats wacteaelenade canes te | 1805 72) 3746 60} 5552 32 
13896 13, 1800 00 30 97| 3227. 10| Journal of Hducation ...........c.c000, 008 1804 69! 1422 41] 3227 10 
1000 00; 1000 00)............ 2000 00}/Grammar School Inspection............ 1615 00) 385 00; 2000 00 

62264 40 BPR RE AS. . 62264 40| Unappropriated balance..................| 0 secceeeeeeee 62264 40) 62264 40 

143136 47 200423 hie te Mien 86 pic 58|147387 281361068 86 
| 
No. 77. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BALANCES, &c., 1856--67, Lerrer V. 
Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts on Statement of Account. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 19th Feb., 1866. 


Str,—I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 30th ultimo, that the 
detailed statement appended to the Chief Superintendent’s letter of December 5th, 1864, 
showed the manner in which the accounts stood in our books ; and the further statement 
sent on the 3rd of June, 1865, brought the account down to 30th of June, 1864,—show- 
ing the balances undrawn on the several services at the latter date. 


oe) 
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These statements are founded upon the Legislative Grants, and the Orders in Council, 
which must be recognized by this Department until repealed. I understood distinctly 
from you that the balances were all to be carried on, without diminution, and explained 
to you the reason, with which you appeared quite satisfied. The grants from the Library 
Fund to the Normal School and School of Design, although not always expended, are re- 
quired for contemplated improvements and repairs to the buildings, and for furnishing the 
projected School of Art with the necessary facilities. I regret, therefore, that you have 
not adhered to the agreement made with you in regard to the balances, and the Special 
Grants, as they appeared in the statements furnished to you with the December and June 
letters. The matter may have escaped you, but, relying upon the terms of the agreement, 
we have arranged for the expenditure of the balances, as intimated above. 

I observe that you omit $5 remitted to the Receiver General in April, on Museum 
Account. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE HODGINS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


See letters 143 and 147. 


No. 78. 
_ ADJUSTMENT OF BaLancgs, &c., 1856-67, Lerrer VI. 


Auditor of Public Accownts to Deputy Superintendent, on modification of balances and 
appropriations. 
AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, January 8, 1867. 


Str,—I have given instructions that a proof of the Education Account shall be sent 
to you before it is finally struck off for the Public Accounts. You will perceive that the 
balances with which the year commenced differ from those brought forward at the end of 
the previous year in the following particulars :—Ist. Three errors in the previous state- 
ment are corrected, viz., the sum of $1,058.13 was charged too much against the Normal 
and Model Schools ; G6 was charged too much against the Superannuated Teachers, that 
amount when paid in by you having been treated as a receipt by us, whereas it ought to 
have been treated as a refund, and have come off the expenditure ; and $5 paid in on ac- 
count of the Museum was carried by us erroneously to the credit of Consolidated Fund, 
instead of to the credit of the Museum appropriation. 2nd. An Order in Council was 

assed, March 6, revising the balances and appropriating from the unappropriated balances 
$98,019.44 to cover the over-expenditure in Common and Separate Schools, thus bringing 
the balance up to $69,611.62, being a half-year’s appropriation for that service, and which, 
in consequence of the change in the financial year, must remain permanently at the credit 
of that appropriation, over and above what is wanted for the half-year's expenditures, and 
$4,000 for the Normal and Model Schools and $1,000 for Grammar School inspection, in 
accordance with the Orders in Council of May, 1861, and March, 1865 ; while the whole 
of the balances in favour of the Libraries and Apparatus was struck off and carried to the 
unappropriated balances. 

A similar modification of the balances as brought forward at the end of 1865-6 will 
be made, for some of which alterations an Order in Council has already been passed. The 
modifications will be as follows :— 


Common and Separate Schools Balance.............. $43,257 1 
To cover Expenditure of 1865-6 ..........-..2...600 26,354 52 


Mdditionalfor PA6G-s Wits. NON Mies Fs RE 30,000 00 


Revised Balance, i MEE ONT, aoe eager k Ane Gatton $99,611 62 


nee ee eee eet ec ee ee eee eee ee seca eee eee ee esresee cere SNe aS eA ISSN PRICR SEINE 


Normal and Model Schools Balance...............+55 $6,410 78 \ 
PIO aL, Lor Wie Osher san Moneatensieod icsba hatentas* 4.000 00 
—— 10;410 78 
Grammar School Inspection ............:..:eeeeeeeeees $218 34 
std OMA AL Le SAC onthe te damch <= nti a «ong yess’ b te 1,000 00 
——___—_-._._ [218 34 
Museum Balance...... GLEN VAL GeO ON NR a UL ss $5,309 05 
EA CCA BLUR Heita LOR EGLE RO noid baconls » ais. d 40s. de eels popes Resende 6,000 00 
, —— 11,359 05 
EE uty Te aa ee ade taluaab anpeies seameiger 6,000 00 
Heating fhe Normal School Building............:.....- eee eeeeee ees 4,000 00 
Unapprdpriated Balances...........--::seeeeeseeee eres "$60,428 78 
Saprary balance StTUuGK, Ol .. cc. de, a.-+ eqers ster Fpste yp 28,225 10 
« $88,653 88 
TiSBSTPOCISEPLOULEC. «olin aac se egisee mene $26,354 52 
30,000 00 
4,000 00 
1,000 00 
6,000 00 e 
6,000 00 
4,000 00 


ee OT B54 52 


The Appropriations for Poor Schools, Superannuated Teachers 
and Journal will remain unaltered ...........-.66 00ers 10,057 73 


$153,956 88 


These, with the appropriations under the Common School Act, will be the amounts 
at your disposal during the current year. 

As to other differences which exist in the balances according to us and you, as ex- 
plained in your letter of May last, the sum of $2,030.50 in the Museum Account, se 
arose from my having erroneously added the Depository Clerks in 1857 to that account, 
instead of the School Libraries. I have already explained that it does not in any way 
affect our present balances, because the balances of both of these accounts were wiped out 
+n 1864. All the rest arise from my not taking account of appropriations and transfers 
by Order in Council prior to June 30, 1864, all of which were superseded by the arrange- 
ment made with you in October of that year. I think you would find it much more 
convenient if you were to alter your books to correspond with that arrangement, which 
has been confirmed by all the subsequent Orders in Council. I have only ascertained to- 
day, on application to the Executive Council Office, that it has not been their custom to 
furnish you with copies of Orders in Council affecting your affairs, and I have given in- 
structions that for the future all Orders in Council affecting your finances shall be sent to 
you from this office. I also now forward a copy of our arrangement of 1864, as approved 
of by the Minister of Finance, which forms the basis of the whole, and a copy of which 
was formerly sent to you. 

- T have, &c., &e., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
J. G. Hodgins, Ksq., 
Deputy Superintendent of Education. 


Memorandum by Accountant on Auditor's letter (2657), 8th January, 1867, received 
15th March. 


The Public Accounts show $2,032.50 less than the correct amount available for the 
Museum, but the Auditor’s letter shows that a sum of $6,000 is applied by Order in 
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Anes F ERIER 


Council, over and above the annual grant and public account balance for that service for 
the year ending 30th June, 1867, so that the arrangement proposed may be safely con- 
curred in. 

2. The School of Art Grant from 1861 to June, 1867, at $2,000, as per Order in 
Council would have amounted to $11,000. The Auditor’s letter shows that $6,000 will 
be appropriated by Order in Council for that service for the year ending 30th June, 1867. 
Taking into consideration the increased grant to the Museum, and the apparent incon- 
venience of disturbing the arrangement made by the Auditor, it will probably be well to 
concur in his views. 

3. The $2,000 extra grant for Superannuated Teachers had better, perhaps, be ac- 
cepted as desired. A 

4, The amount for the Normal School does not quite equal the appropriations, in- 
cluding arrears as per Order in Council of 1861 ; but it appears that the order in question 
has been superseded by subsequent orders, and the $4,000 granted for heating for year 
ending 30th June, 1867, together with the balance, will, probably, cover the expenditure. 
It is presumed that, if necessary, an additional sum out of the unexpended balances can 
be obtained by Order in Council for this service in any future year. 

5. The amount for Grammar School Inspection, although not quite as we have it, 
may be accepted, as the difference is not sufficient to make it necessary to urge an altera- 
tion in the Auditor’s account. 

6. There does not seem any special reason for retaining the balance of the Poor 
School Fund, as the annual appropriation will probably be sufficient. But the alteration 
is not important. 

(Signed ) ALEXANDER MARLING. 

Education Office, 19th March. 


€ 
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ENCLOSURE. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, October 4, 1864. 


Srr,—The stringent provisions of the new Audit Act, with respect to Parliamentary 
authority for all expenditure, require an entire revision of the Educational Accounts of 
Upper Canada. The School Act makes certain appropriations for several branches of the 
service, and provides that the balance of any money appropriated by Parliament in any 
year, shall be applied to Common Schools. The Chief Superintendent has always inter- 
preted the Act to mean that the balance unexpended of the sub-appropriations shall be 
applicable to Common Schools, and not, as I conceive, the balance unappropriated. As a. 
matter of policy, this is no doubt, correct; but I do not think that the Act sanctions it, 
and as we cannot tell what will be unexpended till the end of the year, whilst the distri- 
bution to Common Schools takes place in July, it is evident that his interpretation could 
not be acted on in practice. During the past years moreover, these sub-appropriations 
have been by no means rigorously adhered to in other respects, and some of them have 
been largely over expended. 

I conceive the principle upon which these accounts should be regulated to be, that 
the Chief Superintendent has authority to expend in any year, for each several branch of 
the service, to the extent of the sum appropriated for that branch by the Act, and that 
the balances unexpended at the end of the year, except in so far as there may be accounts. 
outstanding, have passed beyond his control. All such balances of appropriations are 
submitted annually to Council to be struck off, or retained, or dealt with as the Executive . 
may think fit. In the case of education, as with some other services peculiarly situated, 
it is evident that the balances would not be struck off; and I think the principle should 
be formally recognized, that unexpended balances so carried on should not be drawn 
upon, except with the express sanction of Council, but that Council should not be limited 
to the expending of each for the particular branch of the service out of which the balance 
arose. I would consider all such unexpended Educational balances to form a general 
fund, subject to the control of the Executive for Common School purposes. 
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In the year 1856, the distribution of the School grant between the two sections of 
the Province having got into confusion, I made a report which was sanctioned by Council, 
and appeared in the Public Accounts of that year, which formed a new starting point, and 
it would be unnecessary to go back any farther. Commencing then from January 1, 
1856, on the 30th of June, 1864, the Upper Canada Education balances stood as follows, 
on the strict interpretation of the Act, as I have before explained that I understood it. 


On hand. Over expended. 


Common and Separate Schools...............ecceee eee ees $75,772 90 
Denoolsin Poony! ownshinsice s../es Rese shyt o> Ke akbioeses $13,169 93 
Wormatianas Model «Schoolsi :. ag di. diahe y-saseeet Ha ff 15,450 78 
eOLs lsLorariegus: fs haate, vice ty beet ee ryewsietsgels dari 245,619 73 
PURTESETLIT Rd Men Maha. uel Aten oe eae vos eee ane aN aN By 10.0300 Ga 
Manrnal of Education. Wy... ue. iiwassiziauds. Sat) white 1,396 13 
Superannuated! Teachers... Sate Wi. wakt Wa odhshd.soitgaites 1,610 25 
Model Grammar School and G. 8. Inspectors......... 16,896 13 


$261,796 04 $118,659 58 
118,659 58 
| $143,136 46 
Balance to Creditor (Patt...) vac. eestaade ti saouecwls $143,136 46 


In the interval however there were two Orders in Council passed authorizing the 
transfer of cagtain balances from one account to another. Both stated that the point was 
to be submitted to Parliament, but no action of the kind was ever taken. Strictly there- 
fore these balances stood as above given, but if the principle I lay down be sanctioned, 
that all unexpended balances carried forward are to be dealt with by the Executive, these 
old orders in Council may be considered as authorizing the additional expenditure on 
particular branches. On this view of the case, the balances, June 30, 1864 would stand 
thus :— 

On hand. Over expended. 


Common and Separate Schools ................:.sceeeeeee $75,772 90 
Schools imipoor! Lownships..e. cis ives tiaee Vk. teh $13,169 93 
Normal‘and Model Schools) weil... deisel de de 1501 75 
enol (iibrariessienii. le lek els ual LA el 200,322 62 
PVE IZEOILIIN, WNT k « OURS. oe Male ia beeiae, ovenhsh. Out ws bi kus ad 2752 32 
 CELNUO, LS CUCHILON OO SATII tala l, ths kame dead shades ee 1396 13 
Bunerannuated: eachersys . Litre JA seed... +n stolen ssteh o« 1610 25 


Model Grammar School and G. 8. Inspectors.......... 1843 64 


$290,753 $77,616 54 
77,616 54 


$143,136 46 


When Council takes up the question, of which of these balances should be carried 
on, and which might be otherwise dealt with, it is to be observed, that in every year since 
1856 the expenditure for poor schools and for school libraries has very much fallen short 
of the appropriation ; there can be no difficulty therefore in merging the balances of these 
two services in the general fund, as the appropriation for the current year will be abun- 
dantly sufficient for their necessities. The expenditure of the two services, Journal of 
Education and Superannuated Teachers has somewhat fluctuated, but upon the average 
of the 84 years under consideration, it has been about provided for by the appropriation, 
and although the expenditure of the two services, Normal School and Museum much ex- 
ceeded the appropriation in the earlier years of the period under consideration, the bal- 
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ances were rectified by the Order in Council above mentioned, and it has latterly been kept 
within the sum provided. In all these four services the balances at their credit are small, 
and it may be advisable to retain them as available for that special object without the 
necessity of applying to Council. The Model Grammar School exhibited every year a 
large deficit, but it is no longer in existence, and its appropriation of $4000 might, I 
should think, be at once added to the balance available for Common Schools. The pay- 
ments to Grammar School Inspectors, the accounts for which service have been latterly 
merged in the same appropriation, appear to have been met since 1856 by the appropria- 
tion. There remains therefore only the appropriation for Common and Separate Schools, 
which would have appeared to be much more over expended, had it not been that credit 
is given for the half years’ appropriation, but that no expenditure on account of it takes 
place until July. Bearing this fact in mind, (and it is almost the same with some other 
branches of the service) I think that the following balances might be carried on :— 


Common and Separate Schools (the unexpended half ° 

year’s appropriation, including that for the Model 

Grammar School which has been discontinued)... $69,611 62 
Schools in poor Townships, the unexpended half: 

EAL ADPTOPTIAHION Me, 4.0 hs Weipa del ane aigs Coss dined 1000 00 
Normal and Model Schools, balance brought forward 1501 75 
Museum balance brought forward...............c60s00086 2752 32 
Journal of Lducation ASN Fa ORO NLC S Caen Net eal ares 1396: 13 
Superannuated Teachers do 1p ot HPT ANC AE! $1610 25 
The unexpended half year’s appropriation............... 2000 00 3610 25 

872 07 
Pelanmaetinappropristeds sur Succes: oaty- dei snes feos an ter 63,264 39 


$143.136 46 


The balance of $63,264.39 could not, on my view of the case, be drawn upon except 
by an Order in Council, and it would almost exclusively be required for supplementing 
the Common School distribution. The Chief Superintendent has been in the habit of 
distributing more annually to the schools than the balance of the appropriations at their 
credit, drawing for difference upon the unexpended balances of other appropriations, and 
it is very desirable that he should still continue to do so, but it is necessary under the 
new system, that a practice good in itself and informally sanctioned by the Executive 
should now be placed on a strictly legal footing. The total amount so added varies each 
year, his main object being that whilst the newer sections of the country get increased, 
shares according to the growth of their population, the share of the older sections is not 
if it be possible, to be materially reduced. There would be nothing in the system I pro- 
pose which would prevent this practice from continuing, the only difference being that he 
would have to apply for permission to take the difference from the unapropriated balance. 
Thus during the present year he is distributing $165,927, whereas the Parliamentary ap- 
propriation, including the lapsed Grammar School Grant is only $139,223.25, and an Order 
in Council should sanction the difference of $26,693.75, being charged against the un- 
appropriated balance. Nor would this be likely to increase the actual expenditure of the 
year, for judging from the past, there are certain to be unexpended balances of the current 
year which will cover the amount. The branch of expenditure on which the main saving 
oceurs, from which the balances have accumulated, that for School Libraries, under which 
head the expenditure has fallen short of the appropriation and receipts in round numbers 
as follows :— 


A S5GLS A Wo Men pumas MAN RL LC, Jav3 $26,000 
1RO7 |: tidy xan aaa eatress 47: 20,000 
LBB Ri, tell onan dee MME tT lenis ies 27,000 
PH Oshael, Aime, case MN LTE aah as reas 36,000 
PEG, aitilar yee 9 aor ON. babble. Gitte 33.000 


et 


ey a GL ie hE AA! 28,000 

Me eee mann see. 33.000 

Half year, 1864.00... eee cee dee net esc een ds 15,000 
ET ibale eyo SO Rect kc Seem ees ees $234,000 

Balsiceanuary. Ly LOGO ic. .......0s.cweemtngessekenr ee 11,000 
$245,000 


This continued surplus seems to point out the propriety, at an early date, of modify- 
ing the appropriations under the School Act, so as to make them harmonize with existing 
wants of the service; but, in the mean time, the difficulty may be met in the way I 
suggest. 
I have, &c., 

(Signed) JoHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
Approved. 
(Signed) A. T. Galt, 


Minister of Finance. 


Memorandum on that part of the Auditor's Report to the Finance Minister relating to the ex- 
penditure from the Parliamentary Appropriation on account of Libraries, Apparatus, &e. 


The Auditor in the latter part of his report to the Finance Minister has probably for- 
gotten to state that of the sums expended on behalf of Public Libraries, Maps, Apparatus, 
&e., a large pypportion was contributed by the Depository itself during: the years named 
by him, and consequently that the expenditure from the Parliamentary Grant was abated 
in exact proportion to the amount of those receipts. 

As the Depository receipts have been from 1864, added to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and are not now expended by the Education Department, the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the Parliamentary Grant for this service has been absorbed each year. 


: (Signed) J. GEORGE Hopcins, 
. Deputy Superintendent. 


No. 79. 
ADJUSTMENT OF BALANCES, &c., 1856-67, Latrer VU. 


Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts on Statement of Accounts, and Settlement 
of Appropriations. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 20th March, 1867. 


Str,—Your letter, dated 8th January, was received on the 15th instant. In reply, I 
Bere the honour to transmit the proof of the account which you sent, and for which I am 
obliged 

“The amount of the balances of 30th June, 1865, as now distributed by you, and the 
extra grants (as detailed in your letter) for the year ending 30th June, 1867, will be satis- 
factory to this Department, although the amounts are not in all cases what we should have 
made them had we had the revision of the details. 

In view, however, of the inconvenience of altering the arrangements made by you, we 
will accept these amounts as a settlement of the differences in the accounts as between the 
Audit Office and this office, and will make our books correspond with it. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE HODGINS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
John Langton, Ksq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 
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No. 80. « 


ADJUSTMENT OF BALANCES, &¢., 1856-67, Letrer VIII. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, on Statements in Public A ccounts. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 


Toronto, 13th March, 1868. 


Sir,—On looking over the Public Accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1867, I 
regret to observe that in the statement on page 63 of Part II, you have not adopted the 
course which you intimated to me was agreed on in your letter of 8th January, 1867. In 
that letter, after mentioning the manner in’ which the balances at the end of the year 
1864-5 had been redistributed in the Public Accounts of 1865-6, as required by the neces- 
sities of the respective services, you stated that “a similar modification of the balances as 
brought forward at the end of 1865-6 will be made, for some of which alterations an Order 


in Council has already been passed. ‘The modifications will be as follows :— 


Common and Separate Schools balance.................0006 $43,257 10 
To cover expenditures Of 1865-6 ....,....:ccs102scseeeereeste 26,354 52 
69,611 62 
Additional tor 138 66+7i eee ere See eee ee ane 30,000 00 
Revised: Balance, seater seas <bee mn een st 
Normal and Model Schools balance ...,......-.-:.+--...+++08- 6,410 78 
PA CLOILION ft OTpLEOGs Katee we tee eer Gut hey a Megat « Macas 4.000 00 
Grammar school [ispection( iui ia, scuiaie Meet sce cy ha ees 218 34 
Addinional 6b /L 800s... cee. ingens ces det ewer 1,000 00 
Museum balance............s00eeeeee eee 5,359 05 
UVAGION AL TOLALOOG-7 514. boc oer eee hapuie ssi av nants kes 6,000 00 
DCHOOLOLBA Theta al-aisa's sel wictlnd eecreaet Lk eias taane nenMenen Mae Ae 
Heating of the Normal School Building..................... 
Unappropriated balances............... 60,428 78 
Library balance struck off.............. 28,225 10 
88,653 88 
Tess redist ribiutedcs oe nase sagen. oe ane ce kG $26,354 52 
30,000 00 
4,000 00 
1,000 00 
6,000 00 
6,000 00 
4,000 00 
—————— 77,354 52 
The Appropriations for Poor Schools, Superannuated 
Teachers and Journal will remain unaltered......... 


$99,611 62 


10,410 78 
1,218 34 


11,359 05 
6,000 00 
4,000 00 


11,299 36 
10,057 73 


$153,956 88 


These with the appropriat ons under the Common School Act will be the amounts at your 


disposal during the current year. 


But the Public Accounts now show that the modifications were , not made, and although 
it has been the constant aim of the Department not to expend money w ithout due author- 
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ity, the Public Accounts make it appear that the appropriations have been in some in- 
stances, considerably exceeded, while in fact the sums expended were very considerably 
within the amounts which you stated were authorized. 

It is very unfortunate, now that I have to account, for the first time, to a new Legis- 
lature for the expenditures of 1867, that such a discrepancy should appear, and you would 
oblige me by explaining why the alterations, sanctioned by Order in Council, and officially 
intimated to me, were not recognized in the preparation of the Public Accounts. It is 
probable that enquiries will be made of me on the point. 

| I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 


Auditor of Public Accounts; Ottawa. 
[No reply has been received to this letter. | 


No. 81. 
INVESTMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL BALANCES, LETTER I. 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent on Investment of Balance Grammar School Fund. 


“AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, Ogt. 11th, 1864. 
Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that the balance at the credit of the Grammar 
School Income Fund on the 30th June was $64,591.67. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that your apportionment for the half-year was $25,570, whereas all that was paid 
and charged up to that date was $15,350.66, leaving a balance due on that account of 
$10,219.34, and reducing the effective balance therefore to $54,372.33. 

The net income of the preceding half-year was $26,308.36, a slight advance upon 
the rate in the year 1863. I think, however, that it would be well to remember that a 
good deal of this cannog safely be looked upon as permanent income. $8907.70 was your 
proportion of an additional grant made for the purpose of maintaining the proportion of 
the Legislative School Grant coming to Lower Canada at the rate it had been before the 
last census, and $1600 was the balance of the amount voted for superior education, also 
added to make Upper Canada on the same footing. Thus $10,500 of the whole income 
of $26,300 was of a character which cannot be relied upon from year to year, and which, 
in the event of a federation of the Provinces, it is very questionable whether the Grammar 
Schools may enjoy beyond the current year. Moreover, the lands, yielded a net revenue 
of $1350, and as they are nearly exhausted, the receipts from this source are becoming 
less every year, and will soon cease altogether. The only part of the income, which you 
can certainly rely upon as constant, is the interest on the capital accumulated with the 
$10,000 secured by the Act of Upper Canada of 47, Geo. III. This certain income does 
not quite reach $30,000 per annum. 

There is no doubt that the accumulated balance of the income, even if these uncer- 
tain sources of revenue were withdrawn, might be gradually drawn upon, so as to main- 
tain the apportionment at a higher figure for several years, during which time the capital 
of the fund would be growing, so as to maintain the same rate permanently. I think 
you would be quite safe to apportion $40,000 or $45,000 annually, but I doubt the expe- 
diency of going very much beyond that. Under these circumstances, I am not certain 
that it would be prudent to transfer any considerable portion of the balance to the Invest- 
ment Fund, as was proposed when I had a conference lately with Mr. Hodgins here ; 
although if these additional grants could be relied upon, I should be in favour of trans- 
ferring say about $40,000. It would make no difference in the accumulation of the fund, 
as we allow interest on the balance both of the capital and of the Income Fund, but it 
would secure the income from being spent until it could be relied upon as being 
permanent. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 


Auditor. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 


Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto.. 
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Memorandum by Accountant on Letter from Auditor of 11th October. 


The Public Accounts of 1863 showed a balance of Grammar School Income Fund . 
unexpended of $53,633, but of this, $22,332 were issued in January for the last half 
of 1862. Of this, $6981 were unexpended at the end of June, and as a large balance has 
been steadily maintained at the credit of the fund for some years, we increased the 
apportionment in 1864 to $57,000. It appears, however, unnecessary to maintain s0 
large a balance at the credit of the Income Fund, and it would secure the present balance 
from being diverted to other objects, if a considerable portion of it were permanently 
invested. It might be sufficient at present to transfer $20,000 of it in this way, and 
afterwards, if found expedient, a further sum could be similarly treated. With respect to 
the sum mentioned by Mr. Langton as probably available for annual apportionment, he of 
course means that such a sum could actually be paid, whereas we have always a consider- 
able balance left after paying the schools, in consequence of several amounts being 
forfeited, so that we can always apportion a larger amount than we expect to pay. 

A. M 


Education Office, October, 1864. 


No. 82. 
INVESTMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL BALANCES, LerTer IL. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, on amount available for the Schools. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 10th April, 1865. 


Srr,—I have the honour to request that you will inform me of the probable balance 
which will be at the credit of the Grammar School Income Fund at the end of June next, 
in order that an estimate may be made of the amount to be apiportioned for the current 
year. In consequence of the early prorogation of Parliament you will perhaps be able to 
“fford me this information at once, so that the apportionment may be made by the Ist of 
May, as the law requires. The inconvenience which has of late years been felt by all 
parties concerned, in consequence of the apportionment being deferred, would thus for the 
present year be obviated. 

Uniess otherwise advised, I shall conclude that the usual amount will be available for 
Common School purposes this year. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


No. 83. 


INVESTMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL BALANCES, LETTER III. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, statement of amount available. 


AvuDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, April 12th, 1865. 
Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, I can only state approximately what 
may be available for Common and Grammar Schools during the year ending June 30th, 


1866— 
Balance at Credit of Grammar School Income Fund, June 


ALOT PY @ heli) Ode Severe finortac, np daac i aeeeneRers $64,591 67 
Annual Grant, 47 George IID.........cssseseeeereneeseeeeeenes . 10,000 00 
Grant by estimates.........ccseseenceseeeeeeneneneeneneeneeeenenes 3,600 00* 
Share of Extra Common School Grant...........cceeeeeeee ees 17,815 40% 
Estimated Interest of Capital..........s:csccssessressseenereseos 16,100 00 


Estimated Interest on Income Fund...........cceeesseeesneeee 3,000 00 


Estimated net receipts of Crown Lands Department, (re- 


CONDOS TP Ose, SL aU BEOR OL) nieces PU, UNE 1,500 00 
116,600 00 

Less transferred to capital account ................cceeeeseeenes 30,000 00 
$86,600 00 


Tf you deduct from this sum the amount you have expended or propose to expend up 
to June 30, you will have approximately the balance at the credit of income at that date. 
You must, however, bear in mind that it is entirely contingent upon the action of Parlia- 
ment when it reassembles, whether you will have in the coming year any items of income 
corresponding to the two items which I have marked,* amounting together to $21,400. 
All that you can rely upon as permanent income is about $30,000. 

As to the Common School Grant, I know of no reason for believing that Parliament 
will make any diminution in the ordinary grant; but until a vote is taken, I am only 
authorized to issue letters of credit to the extent of that portion of the usual amount which 
is secured by Statute. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, &c., &c. 


No. 84. 
INVESTMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL BALANCES, LETTER IY. 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent ; Statement of Fund. 


STATEMENT of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Grammar School Income Fund 
from January Ist, 1860, to June 30th, 1865. 


ae eee eee eee eee ——————eeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEeEEeE—EE—E—EEee____ 


EES ALT AUGS cb dels: sstukiges ty = ee $38,565 O0|\Jan. 1, 1860.—Balance at credit ............. $23,317 14 

7” Tal st nippeyonie eget bee 12,569 00/Dec. 31, 1860.—Net collections of 
ane aca Rome onl SILOS. i, 38,332 00 Geowraiaan 

Mh 1863.— SSM Ia Te es icawe toc elsis dees 44,865 00 Department ith $8,628 99 

J BO. 1864.— 6 vavecsarcerersncees sas 15,350 66 Interest onsite, 19,189 29 
We ik us Cals a e ate tt ocelot selalels sett 53,522 00 Annual Grant by 

ely ital...... 30,000 00 Statute... 10,000 00 

a i pete a FRE 33/387 69 ie ote S00 be 


‘©: 1861.—Net collections.... 5,336 92 

BNGETERE  cewigyssaa ais 17,447 50 

Annual Grants.... 13,200 00 

—-————. 35,984 42 
$s 1862.—Net collections.... 2,772 20 
interest, (acc. sser ee 20,533 45 
Annual Grants.... 15,200 00 


“¢ ~—-1863.—Net collections.... 1,944 45 
Tnterest, wiiasesines 18,180 33 
Annual Grants.... 13,200 00 
Proportion of ex- 


EEG CTOMG heaters 17,815 40 
————— 51,140 18 
June 30,1864.—Net collections.... 1,351 05 
Enterestyyaipis veiw 9,449 61 
Annual Grants.... 6,600 00 
Proportion of ex- 
tra grant......: Ne GyOr FO 
— 26,308 36 
June 30, 1865.—Net collections.... 1,247 52 
Interdste.: sec 20,055 10 
Annual Grants.... 13,200 00 
Proportion of ex- J 
tra grant:,....... 17,815 40 
———— 52,318 02 


$266,591 35 . $266,591 35 
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N.B.—It will be perceived that the collections by the Crown Lands Department 
have fallen off very rapidly since 1860, indicating that no great addition can be expected 
to the fund from this source. In February, 1861, I made a report to the Minister of 
Finance, in which, upon the best data I could procure, I estimated the value of the lands 
of the Grammar School Fund not realized at that time at $272,000. If this is anything 
like their real value, it appears very singular that during the four and a-half years follow- 
ing, only $29,157 have been realized, and that at a rate annually diminishing. The pre- 
sent realized capital is $353,939, equivalent to an income of about $17,700, at 5 per cent, 
to which we may add $1,814, which has been the average interest on arrears of instal- 
ments during the last two and ahalf years. Judging from past experience, there does 
not appear to be any probability of the income exceeding $20,000 for some years to come.. 
Besides this there is the $10,000 secured by 47, Geo. III, Cap. 46, making the actual 
assured income about $30,000. The sum of $3,200, which has been in the estimates for 
some years past, and Upper Canada’s proportion of the additional grant of $32,000, can- 
not be depended upon from year to year. 

(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
August 31st, 1865. 


No. 85. 
INVESTMENT OF GRAMMAR ScHOOL BALANCES, LETTER VY. 
Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, on Grammar School Investments. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 8th September, 1865. 


Srr,—lI have the honour to state that an account has been furnished to me by the 
Auditor of Public Accounts respecting the Grammar School Income Fund. It appears 
that there was a balance on the 30th of June last at the credit of the Fund of about 
$33,000, after the transfer of $30,000 to the capital of the Grammar School Fund. I 
would respectfully recommend that an additional sum of $20,000 be likewise transferred 
to the capital. 

The Auditor states that :—“In February, 1861, [he] made a report to the Minister 
of Finance, in which, upon the best data which [he] could procure, [he] estimated the 
value of the lands of the Grammar School Fund not realized at that time at $272,000. 
If this is anything like their real value, it appears very singular that during the four and 
a-half years following, only $29,157 have been realized, and that at a rate annually 
diminishing.” The fact to which the Auditor thus adverts appears to demand enquiry, 
and I beg to suggest that a report on the subject be obtained from the Crown Lands De. 
partment. 

The Auditor further states that the present realized capital is $353,939, equivalent 
to an income of about $17,700, at 5 per cent., and which, together with the average in- 
terest on arrears of instalments, and the grant secured by Statute, makes an assured 
income of only $30,000, exclusive of the Parliamentary Grants. In view of the very 
small incomes accruing to Grammar School masters, (to whom the whole Revenue of the 
Fund is payable), and of the great need which is felt for securing a better provision for 
them, I would respectfully submit whether the realized capital may not be invested at a 
higher rate of interest than 5 per cent. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) KH. RYERSON. 
The Honorable Wm. McDougall, M.P.P., 
Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


ay 


No. 86. 
INVESTMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL BALANCES, LETTER VI. 


Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent.— Acknowledgment of the preceding. 
| PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 12th September, 1865. 
REVEREND Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
8th instant, submitting certain suggestions with regard to the Grammar School Income 
Fund of Upper Canada, and to acquaint you that the subject will receive consideration. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed ) W. McDouGa.., 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Secretary. 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, U. C., Toronto. 


No. 87. 
INVESTMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL BALANCES, LETTER VII. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent ; statement of Fund. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
20th January, 1868. 


DEAR S1r,—There is a shght discrepancy between the receipt as given by Mr. 
Simpson from your accounts, and those in our books. I am waiting for his returns before 
printing off the Education Accounts, which are almost all that now stop the Public 
Accounts. You can see him about that portion. I enclose statement of Grammar School 
Fund as printed. 

Yours, &e., 


Rev. Dr. Ryerson. (Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
| GRAMMAR SCHOOL FUND. 
To Expenses of Collection... $1,406 75 By Balance from last year... $357,938 05 
PIS RIATICO .. ou... cscceesoaeesrs 362,769 04 “ Gross Collections of 
Crown Lands Depart- 
Mente Vera et LAS 6,237 74 
$364,175 79 $364,175 79 
ENCLOSURE. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL INCOME. 
0) Ee Serna ees | eemeeenee emer tae eee eR RN RR RTECS I A A EEO 


mixpenises Of Collection «....<.,.-050--cseesereses $548 06 | Balance....... seh See ce eagle Vo Res eM PREL Uae dod $36,271 20 
Expenditure of Chief Superintendent ...... 53,845 00 | Gross Collection Crown Lands Department 2,740 30 
CLLR ae Gane pete een ea 36,167 65 | Annual Grant, 47 Geo. IIIL., c. 46............ 10,000 00 
. Karant Por Wsturiate <1. .c.....5..hdceve duretertece, 3,600 00 
Share of Extra Grant per Citto...........0.... 17,815 40 
Interest from City Hamilton .................. 3,000 00 
Interest on unnoted balance 
Grammar School Fund :— 
Ist July, 1866: ...................2...2 83,849 26 
Let October yA 866.015 4... 06 besarte’ 3,854 15 
Letra AMQATY,. LOOT see ove xadeesialos 3,859 43 
Tet tAprilyiso7 teste 3,877 49 ; 
———- 15, 440 33 


Interest on Balance of Grammar 
School Income Fund :— 


Ist January, 1866 .........c..0c0000 $453 39 
1st October, 1866 ....... Wadtdge Teens: 522 37 
Ast Janwary,, L867 «206 ..s0i scenes casue 524 82 
TRUM LED LOU oie cree cu cectatcceit iter 192 89 
——- 1,693 47 
$90,560 71 $90,560 


© fail A a AN RES TEER RR GPR Sad Sap oe RR PERE ee PN OPE I SO | 
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No. 88. 


INVESTMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL BALANCES, Letrer VIII. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, on Grammar School Income. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
- Toronto, 23rd January, 1868. 


Srr,--I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram and note, and 
am obliged for the abstract of the Grammar School account enclosed by you. 

I had hoped that the investment of $30,000 from the balance of the Grammar School 
Income Fund, made three years ago, would have resulted in an increase of the annual 


income. 
The net income for the half-year to 30th June, 1864, exclusive of 


balance, WAS......c.cesceececcececendeeteseectsd neater eascaeereaeseanecs $26,308 00 
For the year ending in June, 1865, in which the investment was 

maadey It WASssscpecco seeteede ristomeeacuce ns nan: Gareenne sts gee tease age 52,793 00 
For the year ending 30th June, 1866.........-seceeeeeeeeeeee eect eee eens 54,819 00 
For the year ending 30th June, 1867..........--.:0:sseeeesereeee tees 53,741 00 


The expenditure for the period has been within the receipts, but the Income Fund 
does not seem to be any the richer for the addition made to capital. 

Not having had a copy of the statement of the other accounts, I do not know how 
the discrepancy to which you allude arises. It is possible that you may not have entered 
as a receipt the bank balance of $923.85, which we regard as transferred to close the 
account on June, 1867, as usual. Mr. Simpson, | think, has the amount as an unex- 
pended balance. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


No. 89. 


INVESTMENT OF GRAMMAR ScHOOL BALANCES, LETTER IX. 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent, reply to the foregoing. 


Aunt OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 24th January, 1868. 


- My Dear Sir,—I have an official letter from you this morning, to which I hope this 
rivate note may serve as an answer. We allow you interest on the Grammar School 
Fund and the Grammar School Income: Fund, as you will see from the aceounts. If we 
transfer $30,000 from ‘one to the other, it may suit your views as to not having this 
amount of capital available for spending, but it cannot in any way increase the whole 
capital bearing interest. Your ayailable income is composed of this grant by the old U.C. 
Act, the annual grant in the estimates, a certain portion of the receipts of the Crown 
Lands Department, and the interest upon the capital, and on the balances left unexpended 
of the Income Fund. ‘This total income cannot in any way be affected by the transfer in 
USSEION-GE GARG ccs incten ahah nents dal | 
: ‘As to the discrepancy: I spoke of, Mr. Simpson will no doubt put it right, now that 
he has returned, but as he had the making out of the account, I did not lke meddling 
with it in his absence. : 
I have, &c., 
" (Signed) JoHN Laneron. 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson, ~~ epaaeh cain meamar i mirstmeiahi ai: ahantel coiobactaldalie 
Chief Superintendent of Education, U.C., Toronto. 
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; No. 90. 


Chief Superintendent to Provincial Secretary, transmitting estimate of funds required. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 22nd Oct., 1864. 
Srr,—I have the honour to submit herewith an estimate of moneys required for the 
various services of this Department, and as the former warrants have been quite ex- 
hausted, to request that a letter of credit may be sent to me for the amount as soon as 
convenient. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) K. RYERSON. 
The Honourable the Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Estimate of moneys required by the Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 


On account of Normal and Model Schools.....................005. $7000 00 
Cinjeccount of the Depository: 0 ii. cia etnies okies ap teas 7000 00 
On account of the Journal of Education... 2.0... .ccccceeccceeseccees 1000 00 
A sccalin FlOL LUG LU GATIN ve easy: he tis ees ged a ARO PR ca ined: 2000 00 

$17,000 00 


Say seventeen thousand dollars. 
( Note.—Credit $17,000 received 28th October). 


Nor OF: 
Deputy Superintendent to Awlitor, transmitting accounts and requesiing funds. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 17th Nov., 1864. 


Str,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the accounts of this Department for 
‘the four months ending 31st ultimo, the vouchers haying been forwarded by express. 
The amount expended, as shown by the vouchers, was $205,755.68, together with 
$3124.93 cash receipts remitted to the Receiver General during the above period. 
I have to request that a letter of credit may issue for $3366.66, paid for salaries 
ig months], as explained in the Balance Sheet (Statement No. 13) and in Statement 
vo. 12. 
T have, &e., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE Hopes. 
Deputy Superintendent. 
John Langton, Esq., | ; 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


( Note.—The credit applied for as above was received 8th March, 1865, being included. 
in estimate of 11th February). 


No. 92.' | 
Chief Superintendent to Commissioner of Customs. 


Telegram. 
| 25th November, 1864. 
We have imported stationery “for the public uses of the Province” in this Depart- 


ment. Is it not free? as provided on page one hundred and sixty-one of Consolidated 
Statutes. 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
R. S. M. Bouchette, Esq., 
Commissioner of Customs, Quebec. 


No. 93. 
Commissioner of Customs to Chief Superintendent. 


Telegram. 
Ottawa, 28th November, 1864. 


If the duty on stationery referred to be payable out of the public chest, such 
stationery is free ; but the public officer through whom it is imported must produce his 
original invoices at the Custom House, and the packages are subject to examination as in 
all other cases, the forms and oaths required for free entries being applicable generally. 


(Signed) R. S. M. BoucHETTE. 
The Rev. E. Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education. 


No. 94. 
Chief Superintendent to Provincial Secretary, transmitting estimate and requesting funds. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
E Toronto, 13th Dec., 1864. 
Srr,—I have the honour to transmit herewith an estimate of moneys required for 
various services of this Department, and to request that a letter of credit may be sent to 
me for the amount as soon as convenient. 
T haye, &c., } 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honourable W. McDougall, M.P., 
Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Estimate of sums required by the Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, 
December, 1864. 


On account of the Grammar School Fund :— 


Apportionment for last half-year of 1864............ $28,861 00 
Tess balance on antl: wes stevie iret s a ccnsee +> yee 2396 00 
$26,465 00 
On account of the Educational Depository................c. cee c eee 6000 00 
a Superannuated Teachers...............::.cecece ene 1600-00 
as Ras Meparate MCHOO Maite. +--+ seres-.es. cesses 4000 00 
ee OMics OONLMZENCIER eree ent: s.c0eesucvesese ces cp 2000 00 
Amount of Education Office Pay Lists—July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, not credited by the Bank of Montreal..... 3366 66 -? 


‘ $43,431 66 
Say forty-three thousand four hundred and thirty-one dollars and sixty-six cents. 
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No. 95. 
Chief Superintendent to Provincial Secretary. 
Telegram. | 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
28th December, 1864. 
Wanted immediately funds asked for in letter of 13th instant. No. 3388, Q2. 


(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
The Honorable W. McDougall, M.P.P., 


Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 
{Note.—Credit $40,065 received 3rd January, 1865.) 


No. 96. 
Assistant Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 


Quebec, 29th December, 1864. 
Auditor absent. Your letter of thirteenth will receive immediate consideration. 


(Signed) E. A. MEREDITH. 
The Reverend Doctor Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 
No: 97: 
Pro Awditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent of Education—A dvice of Cheques 
Returned. 


AUDITOR'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 20th January, 1865. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Auditor of Public Accounts to inform you that he has 
this day had forwarded to you, per express, all your cheques drawn against letters of ; 
eredit. 
They will be forwarded monthly hereafter, or oftener, if you desire it. 


Iam, &c., 
(Signed) EpWarpD C. BARBER. 
The Reverend E. Ryerson, D.D., 
&e., &e. 
Novi.98: 


Chief Superintendent to Provincial Secretary—Transmitting Estimate and requesting Credit. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 11th February, 1865. 


Sir,—I have the honour to send herewith an estimate of the sums required by this 
Department for the public service, and to request that a letter of credit for the amount 
may be issued to the Bank of Montreal, the credit issued in January being very nearly 
exhausted. ) 

T have, &c., 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 

The Honorable W. McDougall, M.P.P., 

Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 
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Estimate of sums required by the Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 


~ On account of Normal and Model Schools ........-...c.0.eeeeeeee eee $2,000 90 
On Libraries, Maps and Apparatus.............sceee eee eeeeeeeeeeee ees 3,000 60 

On Separate Schools............. OO re eA Uaioe iti ss delin eed 1,000 00 

On Office Contingencies ..............06ccceseeseneeeeneeteeeserenebon ae 1,000 00 
$7,000. 90 


Amount required to make good the salaries of the Education 
Office, July to October, 1864, the Pay Lists having been 
credited by the Bank to the Receiver General ‘instead of 
the Department... 4d 8 ium eB tb ey» acta ores RC Mie 5 a4 3,366: 66 


$10,366 66 
Education Office, 
Toronto, 11th February, 1865. 
$10,366,55,. 
(Notr.—Letter of credit received 8th March.) 


PeeWee 
Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province. 
Telegram. 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 21st February, 1865. 


Wanted immediately, funds asked for in letter of the 11th instant. 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Hon. W. McDougall, M.P.P., 
Secretary of the Province. 


No. 100. 
Assistant Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent. 


Telegram. . 
Quebec, 25th February, 1865. 
The Auditor states that letter of credit has been issued. 
E. A. MEREDITH, 
Assistant Secretary. 
To Rev. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education. 


No. 101. 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 


Quebec, 24th February, [865. 


Secretary's telegraph a mistake. Was Superintendent east that issued. Your letter 
is entered in books, February 15th, but. has not reached me. Telegraph amount, and 
send duplicate by mail. 

we JOHN LANGTON. 
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No. 102. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor. 


Telegram. 
Toronto, 24th February, 1865. 


Ten thousand three hundred sixty-six dollars sixty-six cents required. 


(Signed ) E. RYERSON. 


No. 103. 
ADDITION TO GRAMMAR ScHOOL INSPECTOR’S SALARY, LETTER I. 
Chief Superintendent to Provincial Secretary, recommending addition to Inspector's Salary. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 9th March, 1865. 


Srr,—I have the honour to submit to the favourable consideration of His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council, the propriety and importance of adding one thousand 
dollars ($1000) to the salary of the Reverend George Paxton Young, A.M., Inspector of 
Grammar Schools in Upper Canada. Mr. Young (formerly Professor of Logic, Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, and Exegetical Theology in Knox College), is a man of high 
classical and scientific attainments, as appears from various of his papers, and various 
allusions to him in literary and scientific periodicals published in England and Scotland. 
He last year resigned his Professorship in Knox College, and accepted the office of 
Inspector of Grammar Schools for Upper Canada, and devoted upwards of half the year 
to a thorough inspection and examination into the condition of the Grammar Schools. 
His special reports on each of the schools (which have been seen by some members of the 
Government) show not only great labour and ability on the part of the Inspector, but the 
defective condition of a great number of the Grammar Schools. Some of the most serious 
evils in the state of the Grammar Schools, it is found, may be remedied by additional 
regulations adopted by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, and the labours of the Inspector of Grammar Schools. 
Previous to last year, the inspection of Grammar Schools has been performed by masters 
of the late Model Grammar School (with the exception of Dr. Ormiston) during their 
vacation, and therefore for the most part in haste, and at an inconvenient period for the 
Grammar Schools. This course had to be adopted on account of the small remuneration 
provided by Jaw for the Inspection of Grammar Schools—namely, only $1000 per 
annum. Mr. Young purposes to devote his whole time to the thorough inspection, as 
often as possible, of our 90 Grammar Schools. He has devoted, in all cases, one whole 
day, and sometimes two days to the inspection of each school, beside frequent consultations 
with trustees and masters, and travelling from county to county. 

I think Mr. Young, by his scholarship, his sound judgment and his great painstaking, 
is admirably adapted to render the most important service in improving this most defec- 
tive branch of our public school system. 

By the 120th section of the U.C. Consolidated School Act, 22 Vic., cap. 64, clauses 
D. and E.,%it will be seen that, in connection with $1000 for the payment of Inspectors of 
Grammar Schools, an appropriation of $4000 per annum is made for the support of a 
Model Grammar School. That. school (which was established in connection with the 
inspection of Grammar School) has been discontinued, some of its objects being accom- 
plished by means of an Inspector of Grammar Schools. Out of the $4000 appropriated, 
but not now required for the support of ‘a Model Grammar School, I respectfully submit, 
to the favourable consideration of His Excellency in Council, that the Council of Public 
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Instruction be authorized to apply $1000 in addition to the $1000 now provided by law, 
in payment of the salary of the Inspector of Grammar Schools. 


T have, &c., 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
The Honourable Wm. McDougall, M.P.P., 
Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


No. 104. 


ADDITION TO INSPECTOR’S SALARY, Letter IL. 


Assistant Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent.—Acknowledqment of the preceding. 
e Lp o 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
’ Quebec, 16th March, 1865. . 


REVEREND Sir,—lI have had the honour to receive, and lay before His Excellency 
the Governor General, your letter of the 9th instant, recommending an addition of $1000 
per annum to the salary of the Rev. George P. Young, A.M., Inspector of Grammar — 
Schools in Upper Canada. 

I am directed by His Excellency to inform you that the subject will receive con- 
sideration. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) HK. A. MEREDITH, 
Assistant Secretary. 
The Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, U.C., Toronto. 


No. 105. 


ADDITION TO INSPECTOR’S SALARY, &C., LETTER III. 


Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent, on the proposal as to Inspector's Salary. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 31st March, 1865. 


REVEREND Sir,—Adverting to your letter of the 9th instant, submitting the pro- 
priety and importance of adding one thousand dollars per annum to the salary of the Rey. 
George Paxton Young, A.M., Inspector of Grammar Schools in Upper Canada, I am to 
observe that the proposed large addition to the salary of the Inspector is recommended 
by you on the ground mainly that, under certain regulations adopted by the: Council of 
Public Instruction for Upper Canada, the inspection of the Grammar Schools will hence- 
forth require more time and labour than have hitherto been devoted to that purpose. 

To enable the Government to form a correct estimate of the amount of additional 
labour which the regulations referred to will impose on the Inspector, it would be desirable 
that you should fiurnish me with a copy of those regulations, as also a copy. of those 
previously in force. 

You will please inform me also whether the travelling expenses of the Inspector are 
included in his salary, and if not, out of what fund they are paid, and whether by a fixed 
allowance per day or otherwise. 

Upon your communicating to me the information on the points above mentioned, I 
shall at once advise you of the decision of the Government on the subject of your letter. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) W. McDovueatt, 


Secretary. 
The Rey. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, 


Chief Superintendent of Schools, U. C., Toronto. 
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No. 106. 
ADDITION TO INSPECTOR’S SALARY, LETTER IV. 
Chief Superintendent to Provincial Secretary, on reasons for increasing Inspector's Salary. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 6th April, 1865. 


_ Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st ultimo, 
requesting me to furnish you with a copy of the regulations already in force respecting the 
inspection of Grammar Schools, and also of those new regulations which will impose addi- 
tional duties on the Inspector, that His Excellency in Council may be able to form a correct 
estimate of the additional labour required on the part of the Inspector. You also request 
me to inform you whether the travelling expenses of the Inspector are included in his 
salary. 

In reply, I have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of the regulations and 
instructions under which Inspectors have acted since 1855. The new regulations are those 
of which I transmitted a copy in my letter of the 18th ultimo, for the approval of the 
Governor General in Council, and of which I hereto append another copy. 

: The travelling expenses of the Inspector are included in his salary. 
It is intended that the Inspector shall hereafter visit and inspect the Schools twice a 
year, instead of once, as heretofore. 
I have, &c., 
| (Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Hon. W. McDoucatu, M.P.P., 
Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


ENCLOSURE. 
Regulations as to Inspection, adopted 22nd June, 1855. 


7. Enquiries of Inspector.—It shall be the duty of the Inspector of Grammar Schools 
to visit each Grammar School in the course of the year, and to make enquiry and ex- 
amination in such manner as he shall think proper, into all matters affecting the character 
and operations of the school, and especially in regard to the following things : 

a. Mechanical Arrangements.—The tenure of the property ; the materials, plans and 
dimensions of the buildings; when erected and with what funds built ; neighbourhood ; 
how lighted, warmed and ventilated ; if any class rooms are provided for the separate in- 
struction of part of the pupils; if there is a lobby or closet for hats, cloaks, book-presses, 
&c. ; how the desks and seats are arranged and constructed, and with what conveniences ; 
what arrangements for the teacher ; what play-ground is provided ; what gymnastic ap- 
paratus, if any ; whether there be a well, and proper conveniences for private purposes. 

b. Means of Instruction.—The books used in the several classes, under -the heads of 
Latin, Greek, English, Arithmetic, Geography, &c. ; the apparatus provided, as maps, 
globes, blackboards, models, cabinets, library, &c. 

c. Organization.— Arrangement of classes; whether each pupil is taught by the same 
teacher ; if any assistant or assistants are employed ; to what extent ; how remunerated ; 
how qualified. 

d. Discipline—Hours of attendance ; usual ages of pupils admitted; if the pupils 
change places in their several classes; or whether they are marked at each lesson or 
exercise, according to their relative merits; if distinction depends on intellectual profi- 
ciency and moral conduct, or on moral conduct only ; what rewards, if any ; whether 
corporal punishments are employed: if so, their nature, and whether inflicted publicly or 
privately ; what other punishments are used; management in play hours ; whether at- 
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tendance is regular ; what religious exercises are observed ; and what religious instruction 
is given, if any. 

e. Method of Instruction.— Whether mutual, or simultaneous, or individual, or mixed; 
if mutual, the number of monitors, their attainments, how appointed, how employed ; if 
simultaneous, that is by classes, in what subjects of instruction ; whether the simultaneous 
method is not more or less mingled with individual teaching, and on what subjects ; to 
what extent the intellectual, or the mere rote method is pursued, and on what subjects ; 
how far the interrogative method only is used; whether the suggestive method is em- 
ployed ; whether the elliptical method is resorted to ; how the attainments in the various 
lessons are tested—by individual oral interrogation—by requiring written answers to 
written questions, or by requiring an abstract of the lesson to be written from memory. 

f. Attainments of Pupils—I1. Reading and Spelling; whether they can read with 
ordinary facility only, or with ease and expression. Art of reading, as prescribed in the 
programme, meaning and derivation of words; whether they can spell correctly. 2. 
Writing ; whether they can write with ordinary correctness, or with ease and elegance. 
3. Drawing ; linear, ornamental, architectural, geometrical ; whether taught, and in what 
manner. 4. Arithmetic; whether acquainted with the simple rules, and skilful in them ; 
whether acquainted with the tables of moneys, weights, measures, and skilful in them ; 
whether acquainted with the compound rules and skilful in them ; whether acquainted 
with the higher rules and skilful in them. 5. Book-keeping. 6. English Grammar and 
Composition ; whether acquainted with the rules of orthography, parts of speech, their 
nature and modifications, parsing, composition ; whether acquainted with the grammatical 
structure and excellencies of the language by frequent composition in writing, and the cri- _ 
tical reading and analysis of the English classic authors, in both prose and poetry. 7. Geo- 
graphy and History ; whether taught as prescribed in the official programme, and by 
questions suggested by the nature of the subject. 8. Christian Morals and Elements of Ciwil 
Government ; how far taught, and in what manner. 9. The Languages—Latin, Greek and 
French ; how many pupils in each of these languages ; whether well grounded in an 
accurate knowledge of their grammatical forms and principles ; their proper pronunciation, 
peculiar structure and idioms, and whether taught by oral and written exercises and com- 
positions in these languages, as well as by accurate and free translations of the standard 
authors. 10. Algebra and Geometry ; how many pupils and how far advanced in; whether 
they are familiar with the definitions, and perfectly understand the reason, as well as 
practice, of each step in the process of solving each problem and demonstrating each pro- 
position. 11. Elements of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, as prescribed in the pro- 
gramme ; whether taught ;. what apparatus for teaching them ; how many pupils in each. 
12. Vocal Music; whether taught, and in what manner. q 

g. Miscellaneous—How many pupils have been sent from the school to, and how 
many are preparing for matriculation in some University. 2. Whether a register and 
visitor’s book are kept, as required by the regulations, and whether the trustees visit the 
school. 3. Whether the pupils have been examined before being admitted to the school, 
and arranged in forms and divisions, as prescribed by the regulations ; and whether the 
required public examinations have been held. 4. What prizes or other means are offered 
to excite pupils to competition and study. 5. How far the course of studies and method 
of discipline prescribed according to law, have been introduced, and are pursued in the 
school ; and such other information in regard to the condition of the schools as may be 
useful in promoting the interests of Grammar Schools generally. 


Tegulations for improving the character of the Grammar Schools of Upper Canada, adopted by 
the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada on the 14th of March, 1865. 


1: As far as the law will permit, the apportionment of the Grammar School Fund, 
payable half-yearly to the Grammar Schools, shall (as in the case of Common Schools) be 
made according to the average attendance at each Grammar School of pupils learning the 
Greek or Latin language ; and such attendance shall be certified by the head master and 
trustees, and verified by the Inspector of Grammar Schools. 

9. After the first day of January, 1866, no Grammar School shall be entitled to 
receive anything from the Grammar School Fund, unless suitable accommodations shall 


be provided for it, and unless it shall have a daily average attendance (times of epidemic 
excepted) of at least ten pupils learning Greek or Latin ; nor shall any other than 
pupils learning the Greek or Latin language be admitted or continued in any Grammar 
School. 

3. The examinations and admissions of pupils by the head master of any Grammar 
School shall be regarded as preliminary and provisional until the visit of the Inspector, 
who shall finally examine and admit all pupils to the Grammar Schools. 

4, It shall be the duty of the Inspector not only to examine the Grammar Schools as 
heretofore, but to examine, and finally to admit all pupils into the schools, according to 
the entrance examination prescribed in the programme of studies, and to ascertain, by 
careful investigation, how far each Grammar School is fulfilling the conditions of the law, 
and is conducted as the law and general regulations require, and to remit forthwith to the 
Chief Superintendent any case of failure or delinquency in these respects. 

5. The anniversary of the Queen’s Birthday shall be a heliday in all the Grammar 
and Common Schools of Upper Canada. 

6. Any teacher of a Grammar or Common School shall be entitled to five of the 
ordinary school-teaching days of each year to be selected by such teacher for the purpose 
of visiting and observing the methods of classification, teaching and discipline, practised 
in other schools than that in which he or she teaches. 


No. 107. ; . 
ADDITION TO INSPECTOR’S SALARY, LETTER V. 


Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent, advising the sanction of an increase of the 
Inspector's salary. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 15th April, 1865. 


REVEREND Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
6th instant, in reply to mine of the 31st ultimo, on the subject of the proposed addition 
to the salary of the Inspector of Grammar Schools for Upper Canada. 

I have now the honour to inform you that His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council has been pleased, in accordance with your recommendation, to order that the 
sum of one thousand dollars per annum be added to the salary of the Reverend George 
Paxton Young, as Inspector of Grammar Schools, in consideration of the arduous duties 
discharged by that gentleman, and of the improved system of inspection which is about 
to be adopted. 

The addition to Mr. Young’s salary will be paid out of the $4000 appropriated, but 
not now required for the support of a Model Grammar School, which was established in 


connection with the inspection of Grammar Schools, but has been discontinued. The 
payment of the increased amount of salary will commence from the time when Mr. 


Young enters upon his duties under the proposed new regulations. You will have the 
goodness therefore to notify me as soon as Mr. Young has actually commenced his labours 


under the new system. 


I observe that the travelling expenses are included in the salary. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed ) W. McDouGal., 
Secretary. 


The Rev. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, U.C., Toronto. 
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No. 108. ; 
LETTER OF CREDIT AND WARRANT ACCOUNT IN BANK, LETTER I. 
»Pro-Manager Bank of Montreal to Chief Superintendent, on opening a new account. 


BANK OF MONTREAL, 
Toronto, 3rd May, 1865. 


Sir,—As I shall be obliged to keep a “ Letter of Credit” account for your office 
distinct from warrant, pay list, or other accounts, I would be obliged if you would comply 
with instructions received from our Quebec branch. Extract herewith. 

The amount now at your credit, please consider as a warrant or pay list account, 
and mark your checks against it as ‘“‘ Warrant Account.” * 

When a “Letter of Credit” is advised for your office, a Letter of Credit account 
will be opened for you here, against which all cheques drawn should be marked “ Letter 
of Credit Account,” to prevent confusion in our books. 

All Government accounts are now kept as above, and to avoid mistakes two sets of 
cheques are used, being printed expressly for each separate account. 


Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) G. W. YARKER. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 


ENCLOSURE. 
Bank of Montreal, Quebec. 


The balance now in your books at the credit of the Education Office you will regard 
as warrant account, and be kind enough to get Dr. Ryerson to mark warrant cheque on 
all cheques he may draw against it (or you can mark the cheque yourself), and where a 
detter of credit is advised in his favour, please direct a separate account to be opened for it, 
and have all cheques drawn against the said ‘“ Letter of Credit” account marked so dis- 
tinctly on their face, so that we can distinguish between them. 

. You can keep the warrant cheques, or give them up to Dr. Ryerson, but the letter 
of credit cheques must be forwarded to us as usual, 


No. 109. 
Bank Account, LETTER II. 
Chief Superintendent to Manager Bunk of Montreal, on the Manager's proposition. 


HDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 4th May, 1865. 


Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 3rd instant, I regret to state that I cannot, as 
you request, regard the balance at the credit of the Department in your books “asa 
Warrant or Pay List Account,” it being inconsistent with the instructions under which I 
am acting so to regard it. I shall have no objection to such an account being opened 
when the next Pay List is sent down, but the present balance arises from letters of credit, 
and the cheques drawn against it must all be submitted to the inspection of the Auditor 
of Public Accounts. It would appear that your Quebec Branch has entered the letters of 
credit only in its account against this office; but in addition to these the following 
amounts have been credited by your agency, which I give for your convenience in detail, 


Wi7 pects 


Batenco trom Dlgiaccoun ty laure bye sae te. states oe dues Whdiukin evoke Dae $195 79 
IN Overman aceto hub, Aline, cal aesanen 841 69 
AD Le stons nie goat Re paste Unt eee AMON ER Br EO 841 66 
WMV LG. ie Me Nae wan (cee acto 841 67 
MebruAr yl, wat As Rate ie Win Sale das 853. 00 


Mano Lietild pect ee CCN toute hum 841 66 
ALES OM A Sh ok Ew Ft Pe ear Ny OL 841 67 
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All these amounts have been chequed out, but cheques have as yet been issued for 
only a part of the balance of the Letters of Credit; and it would be unsatisfactory to 
have it appear from the Bank account that the amount covered by Letters of Credit was 
all expended, while the statements sent in to the Auditor would not account for it. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 

Geo. W. Yarker, Esq., 

Accountant, Bank of Montreal. 


No. 110. 
BANK ACCOUNT, LETTER III. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, on management of Bank Account. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 11th May, 1865. 


Sir,—I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of correspondence with the 
Bank of Montreal, at Toronto, respecting the account of this Department with that Insti- 
tution. You are aware from the accounts sent to you monthly, that since the Ist of July, 
when the new arrangement was adopted, we have always treated the Pay Lists as Letters 
of Credit, having them put to the credit of the Department in the Bank, and drawing 
cheques against them in precisely the same way. This plan was adopted because the Pay 
Lists are paid by the Government the same as are the Letters of Credit, and it appeared 
needless to open an account specially with the Bank for them. 

The Bank agency at Quebec appears to object to the arrangement, although it would 
be a simple matter to make the same entry of the Pay Lists as is made by the Toronto 
agency. 
) ; It is, of course, better to draw cheques for the salaries, than to draw the whole 
amount of the Pay List in money, and then distribute it. 

The proposal of the Bank to retain the cheques, or send them back to this office, 
would, of course, have led to great confusion. 
| As, notwithstanding my letter of the 4th instant, the Quebec agency, I am informed, 
do not yet understand the matter, I will thank you to put them right on the subject. — 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to explain that the balance from the old account: 
$195.79, consisted of an amount left in the Bank at that date to meet outstanding 
cheques, and was transferred to the new account without any instructions from this office. 
Also that the amount deposited on the 28th February, as stated in my letter, viz., 
$853,519, consisted of Pay List $841.67 and $11.43 cash to replace amount of a cheque 
on the old Bank of Upper Canada account, which was paid in error by the Bank of 
Montreal. 

It might simplify matters if you would issue Letters of Credit for the amount of the 
Pay List each month, and then the Pay List could be sent to you with the other vouchers, 
without going to the Bank at all. Please inform me whether such an arrangement would 
be satisfactory to you. It would be better than having two Bank accounts. 


| _ IT have, &c., 
: } (Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


. Mog 111. 
BANK ACCOUNT, LETTER IV. 
Manager Bank of Montreal to Chief Superintendent, on Credit to new Account. 


BANK OF MONTREAL, 
Toronto, 12th May, 1865. 


Sir,—I have advice this morning of $9,500 being placed to your credit in the “Letter 
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of Credit Account,” which sum is at your credit here in a separate account, and in con- 
formity with my instructions from Quebec, such cheques as are marked “Letter of Credit” 
can only be charged to this account ; other cheques will require to be charged to the 
general account. 

Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) Gro. W. YARKER. 


The Rey. Dr. Ryerson, &c. 


___ Those cheques drawn against the General Account can still be forwarded to Quebec 
if you desire it, but cannot be charged here against the Letter of Credit $9,500 now 
advised. 


No. 112. 
Bank Account, LETTER V. 
Deputy Superintendent to Manager Bank of Montreal, on management of Account. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 15th May, 1865. 


Sin,—I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 12th instant, that the 
cheques now outstanding, and being issued by this Department, are all drawn against the 
Letter of Credit. They are drawn in the usual form for the reason already given you ; 
nor can we depart from our instructions therein, without the authority of the Govern- 


ment. . 
The Auditor of Public Accounts has been requested to give the necessary instructions 
in the matter to your Quebec agency, of which you will probably be informed in a few 
days. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. Gko. HopGINs, 
Deputy Superintendent. 


The Manager, Bank of Montreal. 


Woy li 3: 
Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, transmitting Est‘maté aud requesting Funds. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 6th May, 1865. 


S1r,—I have the honour to transmit herewith an Estimate of the sums required for 
certain services of this Department during the current month, 

The balance at the credit of the Department at the Bank being nearly exhausted, I 
have to request that a letter of Credit, for the amount specified, may be issued in my 
favour. 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 


\ 


The Hon. the Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 
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ENCLOSURE. 


Estimate of Sums required by the Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada in 
May, 1865. 


Wormal and Model Schooler, ree es ccc sc sccuscsseccase.- cou. $3,000 
On account of Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus ..............06. ecseeee 3,000 
On account of Superannuated Teachers........0...ccccccceececcseceeeee ce, 2,000 
On account of Grammar School Inspection 2.0.00... 0..cccsecccsecececces 1,000 

Amount granted as per the Suppiementary Estimates for Office 
Contingencies ............... bie RV PERMOEE CNG ES eh. Carlie WY Pukey iho 500 
$9,500 


Say nine thousand five hundred dollars. 


Note.—Credit $9,500 received 16th May, as entered in Bank Pass Book, but was 
advised to them 11th. 


No. 114. 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent.— Bank Account to be closed 30th June. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, 21st June, 1865. 


Sir,—You are requested to close your letter of credit account with the Bank on the 

30th of June, furnishing me with a statement of the bs/ance remaining undrawn of your 

letter of credit at that date, according to your own books, and with a list of such of your 
cheques as had not yet been presented for payment. 

| As the old letters of credit will be cancelled from the 30th of June, I have to request 

that you will immediately inform me what sums you will want at the commencement jo 


the new year, in order that I may issue new letters of credit to take effect from July 1st. 
| I have, &c., 


) (Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 


j Auditor. 
) The Reverend E. Ryerson, 
) Chief Superintendent of Education, West, Toronto. 


No. 115. 


Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, transmitting Apportionment and requesting a 
Credit. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 21st June, 1865. 


S1z,—I have the honour to transmit herewith, copies of the apportionment to the 
Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1865, included in a general 
Estimate, appended, of the sums required by this Department at the end of this month. 
As the Grants to Common Schools, Separate Schools, Grammar Schools, and Superan- 
nuated Teachers, are payable by law on or before the Ist of July, I hope the sum applied 
for may be placed to the credit of this Department, at the Bank of Montreal, Toronto, by 
that date. 
I have, however, been informed by the Auditor of Public Accounts, that he is only 
authorized to issue Letters of Credit to the extent of that portion of the usual amount for 
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Common School purposes which is secured by Statute, until a vote is taken in Parliament. 
Until Parliament meets, a very considerable portion of the annual Grant would thus be 
unexpectedly kept back from the teachers in Upper Canada. As this would occasion much 
inconvenience and suffering, I sincerely hope that no mere technicalities will prevent or 
delay the payment of the sums required to pay the poor teachers the small sums appor- 
tioned to each of the schools. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Hon. the Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Estimate of the amount required by the Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, om 
the 1st of July, 1865. 


For Common and Separate Schools :-— 


Apportionment, per Schedule attached .............--.-.+ se RET $165,927 
Grammar School Apportionment :— 
Per Schedule attached.....c.cssccescsehecveccesercscescssens $58,123 
Less the half not yet payable ...............seseeeeneree ees 29,061 
) 29,062 
For Normal and Model Schools :— e 
CORSA CEO RU tela te Cte aida gi taba ata rhe pees 4,000 
For Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus :— 
CT ACCOUNE Sivek ekesdens Deda eaeese rea cod Gham vis Usa tedeeansned 4,000 
$202,989 
Less part of Separate School Apportionment not yet 
payable ......cccseccesescee senses eeneeeaeeseeenseeeeeces 4,989 
$198,000 


Say one hundred and ninety-eight thousand dollars. 


Education Office, 
Toronto, 21st June, 1865. 


Summary of Apportionment to Counties for 1865. 


LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT FOR 1865. 


| 
TOW NS— Cont'd. 
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Ce 
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Cee eter ee nee 


teeeee 
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eee ceceeees 


wee eseeee 


See reer eoeee 


a iy 


sem eeeeee 


eee e tw eeeres 


Cee eeeeseree 


Beeccores 


toe eeessovoes 


Rosy 
Common 
Sep’rate 
Schools. Sehcols 
$ cts.| $ cts. 
2272 00} 268 00 
94S: OOH aes 
2074.00) 5. deecc.-ss. | 
1526 00} 180 00; 
SLES hiccdeee 
3454 00! 34 00 
2283 00; 66 00 
3592 00} 13 00 
3269 00} 14 00 
2116 00} 52 00 
2843 00} 162 00 
1942 00} 62 00 
Ren 8, Ue Sa 
DiS OO een 
4305 00 7 00 
4011 00; 19 00 
fit Dae 1 1 leet Ee 
2312 00; 37 006 
OBE, MOTE AL: 
AAI on. Bee teak 
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2958 00} 24 00 
4759 00) 385 00 
PAD52 00)... csi 
3411 00: 62 00 
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2234 00; 106 00 
2428 00! 24 00 
3172 00} 34 00 
4760 00}............ 
3367 00) 163 00 
4619 00} 313 00 
4051 00; 208 00 
3708 00; 40 00 
4751 00} 92 00 
3053 00; 50 00 
6359 00} 129 00 
SUOOLOOH re sit, 
3103 60} 100 00 
2533 00! 46 00 
2294 00} 21 00 
2183 OO sere ots 


$131223 00|$2586 00) 


| Apportionment to Cities, Towns and Villages, for 1865. 


Total. 


ee ied 


$ cts.|| Brantford 
2540 00 || Brockville 
1943 00}|Chatham 
2074 00)|Clifton .................. 
1706 00, |Cobourg.................. 
817 00||Collingwood 
3488 00||/Cornwall 
2349 00/}|/Dundas 
3605 00 


OO ek os 


i 


Pre eersecsrecce 


Se eceeceeseeescons 


Poe eenece creas. 


2004 00)' Lindsay 
915 00 | UM bei os sears aaoane 
2156 00|| Napanee 
4312 00) |Niagara ........cccsecs. 
4030 00|)Oakville.........0........ 
3742 00/|Owen Sound 
2339 00|| Paris 
2527 00||Perth 


eta eeorssereeoeeccs 


eee eee ees eseses 


eee esoreerrce! 
Bee cee see seeorsesesve 


eee ee ee 
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eee eee ter seneee 
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teeeee 


peeeee 


tee eerene 


-_—_——_——-——— 
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Cetera ereses 
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Co ay 


ete eaeeesoee 


ee eeerees 


ee ee 


Tee eee rowers 


R.C. 
Gia se Sep’rate 
* | Schools. 


® cts. 
1924 00} 
383 00 
469 00 


$ cts. 
3453 00 
1908 00 
1180 00 
1217 00} 168 00 
838 00} 922 00 


$8596 00/$3866 00 


$175 00; 101 00 
175 00; 80 00 
573 00| 178 09 


$ cts. 


RECON er tar etinditg coos rs | 
MOUBOFEE))  fcsesccseecces 
DRIVING echiere csc 2. | 
BR te a a I 
Embro 
5377 00)|Fergus 
2290 OO! Hore Brie 0.0. ol... 
1649 00|;Gananoque ............ | 
1385 00 ||Hawkesbury............ 
1760 00}|Hespeler ............... 
—— Holland Landing ... 
$12462 00| |Troquois 
ee Kemptville 
Kincardine -:, 
Lanark 


Total. 
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LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT FOR 1865—Continued. 


prin Woe Sete re ae 


Common Beaute Total seapbitalo he oer Total 
IncorporaTED | Schools. « Pala: chia INCORPORATED Schools. Scho ole ‘ 
VittacEs—Cont’d. |\—— —|————__|——-- —|| VinLAGES—Cont’d. | —— —————|-———— 
$ cts! $ cts. $ . cts. $ -cts.; $ cts. | $ cts. 
Newburgh ...:........ PAD OOS stone 140 00| Wellington............ 8200} 15 00; 97 00 
Newcastle............. GO. OO dw goanentes 123 00)|Welland ............... 87: O0GE.. ctu 87 00 
New Hamburg ...... BOAT OO ew csoceee | 104 00]! Yorkville ......,0.... i oso Ht be precy | 188 00 | 
Newmarket ......... 124 00; 44 00; 168 00 =! as ET 
Orangeville............ OG: 00) Sicciernee: 96 00 hs | $5889 00| $401 00: $6290 00 | 
Gshawa .. S80 TO... 183 00} 58 00 241 00 
Pembroke °:.,.i0...5.: 58 00; 18 00 76 00 GRAND TOTALS. 
Portsmouth.:......... 73 00} 34 00 107 00 
Port Dalhousie ...... 159, 00). Sesiinseees 159 00 | ie 
BESSUT 6): fiidsan..s; 158 00; 26 00 184 00)|Total Counties and 
Renfrew ... ........65: BE 00) Sapte ane 84 00 Districts ...... 131297 00| 2512 00; 133809 00 _ 
“Riohmpend: 3040.60.) GUE OO) Reece GINO) | Fa Cities.) .a... 8596 00} 3866 00 12462 00 
| Smith’s Falls......... 13G5.00); esses x 136 00)/| ‘ Towns..........| 11026 00) 2340 00 13366 00 — 
' Southampton. ....... 13) 00) So cosmeans 73 00|| “ Villages........| 5889 00) 401. 00 6290 00 | 
Stirling. ...408. 24... GO? 00) A iascccce 90 00 $$$ | | aa 
Strathroy ...7/.20... DOSO0 | ewmcats see 90 00, $156808 00/$9129 00| $165927 00 - 
Streetsville............ By OO baer ccae 88 00! 
Thorold... Psi. S... 120 00} 73 00, 193 00, 
Trenton... 40i.05-. 110 00} 57 00 167 00) 
Vienna .....00bs.. TORT OO) hens cients 108 00): 
Waterloo ............. 153200) Aas ovcnes 152 00'| 
APPORTIONMENT OF THE GRAMMAR ScHOOL FUND FOR 1865. 
Population | Reserved | Balance of | Total 
COUNTIES. per census | for Senior ;Grant at 34! Grant to - 
1861. School. j; cents. County. 
i i en) Fee ae 
| 3 $ | $ 
Stormont, Dundas, and Glengarry..............-- 58,084 400 1887 2287 
Prescott and Russell..........-cccccee eee ee seen eee ees 2 22,323 | 400 725 112 
CHROOT ry cdc deeic aca seaesegeetecsesseveseteecsgg bes 44,289 400 1439 1839 
Leeds and Gremville...........cc:ccecseeeseeeceeeesens 59,873 400 1945 2345 
Lanark and Renfrew............cccsee cee ee rene eee tens 51,907 400 1686 2086 
Frontenac.:..cscccees cevcccce: secceeccsuresenoceenreseoeees | 39,721 400 1291 1691 
Trennox and Addingt0on.........ccceceeceeese eee eee ees 28,002 400 910 1310 
~ Prince EGward..............ccccessecseeeeeeseevesseseeees | 20,869 400 678 1078 
Hastings .......:.ccceccesesseensreennereseeasae ees ceeeneecs 44,411 400 | 1443 1843 
Northumberland and Durham.................:06+ 79,707 400 2590 2990 
Peterborough ..........cccceeceereceeseeee arene enerenes 24,518 400 | 796 | 1196 
ATA EISELE CALL’. a's en sis iuuayageneni.gelindintn bh sabse # sine a 23,039 400 748 1148 
PPO TATION A SNA oye conntncaeadetsressrs seaehce spines s 41,603 400 135205) 1752 
Work And Peeliiciie ac gecrecscesursccersscsee soeerssvoegs 131,728 400 | 4281 4681 
Birpcuad senor Cac itescktaieconateCadedietcdeee yet 400 | 1447 °°" 1847 
FT Alton. Perris anaena usm eee dee tcpoatinree ct naae geet 22,794 400 740 1140 
Wentworth ...f..1.005 wccensceeccesceseeenenseee res tceees 50,923 400 1655 2055 
Brant . yee ar heaves sg ccto as ecescormesencyes wanuse tgs 29,224 400 949 1349 
TAN COMM olisiosdecdicqeme usages tecoccecesesceose sesbaseasnes 27,539 400 895 1295 
Wallan ili piiscccdtgee cena cs see qens ccoeransnessouess Sua 24,986 400 | 812 1212 
Fraldimand............cssscecsescuscrsscesareecncsescoeeeees 23,707 400 ! 770 1170 
Norfolk erred iueceduteeseoederontevensssrescche opens 28,590 400 929 1329 
Oxford icccsdaccccccvcccnscescnccsccstcesecsscoces cvoncncoesos 46,138 400 1496 | 1896 
WaGerloO hie ciiciscnson cose ge sea coaeunnesscsscuses vanapanss 38,750 400 1259 1659 
Wellingt0om...........-c:sceseceneseseccsceesateeeeeeceanes 49,199 400 1598 1998 
Grey. ond liidaceceape capaseceesersesseeneeerarenoneneeses 37,749 400 1226 1626 
Partly eed. fee sone degen dcheasegevneesinrsscopeeraaa 38,083 400 | 1237 1637 
TT HTON ANG BIUCC..-:.c200| cacocescesecsccccorcesonansins 79,448 400 2582 2982 
Biddle Oh. Ne Oe Laser h s 59,101 | 400 1920 2390 
POUGUM on ere ilole es legge onsmee «no ostien soon sseven uae se¥ontas 32,050 400 1041 1441 
Rea en tee hss sahian baatleay fe er Y ese gerbes 31,171 400 1013 | 1413 
Tier DCO ocd Lot teeceesdvessCilen ss skguatecas Genntegsa 23,606 400 767 1167 
Miagaig densest Ot BE 0 ise Bpeyeeoes napa ates 25,138 400 | 816 | 1216 
{ 1,382,796 | $13,200 | $44,993 | $58,193 


Education Office, 
Toronto, June, 1865, 


— 
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No. 116. | 4 
Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, enclosing copy of letter to Secretary. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 26th June, 1865. 


Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st instant, 
and herewith to enclose a copy of a letter addressed to the Provincial Secretary on that 
day, containing a statement of the sums required by this Department on the Ist of July. 


J have, &c., 
_ (Signed) J. Gro. Hopains, 


Deputy Superintendent. 
John Langton, Esq., 


Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


Nowabb?: 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent—Partial Credit to be Issued. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, June 26, 1865. 


Sir,—Your letter to the Secretary of the 21st instant, has been referred to me. I 
am sorry that [ cannot place to your credit a sufficient sum to cover the apportionment 
for Common and Grammar Schools on the Ist of July next. I cannot indeed recommend 
the issue of a Letter of Credit even for the sum for which there is already Parliamentary 
authority. The expenditure of the last six months has been unusually great, and the 
reyenue has been much less than in ordinary years, so that it has become necessary to 
postpone all such heavy expenditure as can be delayed without serious inconvenience to 
the public. I admit the importance of the distribution of the school grant, but the 
amount of it is so great, and from its character it would be so inconvenient to attempt a 
partial distribution, that it would be much better to delay it altogether, than to place at 
your disposal a smaller sum which might be within our present means. The Minister of 
Finance was to sail from Liverpool on the 17th, and until he can give further instructions, 
I must request you to delay the distribution. He is aware of the present difficulty, and 
has named to me your expenditure amongst others which must be postponed until he can 
make the necessary arrangements. The payments to Superannuated Teachers and the 
current expenditure of the Normal School may still be continued, and for this pur- 
pose a Letter of Credit for $8,000 will be issued, available on the lst of July ; and I will 
inform you as soon after the return of Mr. Galt as possible, when you may expect to be 
placed in funds for the distribution to Common and Grammar Schools. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent Education. 


NotE.— Letters of Credit received :—$8,000 on Ist July. $190,000 on 22nd July. 


No. 118. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, Reporting Estimate. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, llth August, 1865. 


Str,—I have the honor to request that you will furnish me, as soon as possible, with 
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an estimate of the amount which will be required for the Salaries and Contingencies of 
the Department of Public Instruction for the year ending 30th June, 1866. | 


T have, &c., 


| (Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 
Superintendent. 
No. 119. _ 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 
AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, 15th August, 1865. 
Please send estimate. 
| (Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
The Reverend Doctor Ryerson, 
Toronto. | 
No. 120. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor. 


Reply. ; 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 15th August, 1865. 


Letter recerved to-day. Estimate same as last year. 


) (Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Quebec. 


No. 121. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts—LEstimate as last Year. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 15th August, 1865. 


Srr,—I have the honor to state, in reply to your letter of the 11th instant, that the 
amounts required for the Salaries and Contingencies of this Department for the current 
year ending 30th June, 1866, will be the same as were placed on the estimates for the 
preceding year. 

I have, &c., 
; (Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


No. 122. 
Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent, on Claims of Pensioners. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 22nd August, 1865. 
REVEREND Sir,—I am directed by His Excellency the Governor General, to transmit 
to you herewith a copy of a petition from Ralph McCallum and others, on the subject of © 


| ar 


their alleged claims to pensions as retired schoolmasters in Upper Canada, and to request 
that you will transmit to me your report thereon for His Excellency’s information. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) W. McDovuGatt, 
Secretary. 
The Reverend Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, U.C., Toronto. 


ENCLOSURE. 


To His Excellency LORD Monck, Governor General of Canada, in Council, &c., &c., &c., in 
Council. 


The Petition of the undersigned, begs leave most respectfully to represent that they are 
school pensioners—that after serving their country from 1812 to 1815, they, or most of 
them, made teaching their business, some twenty, thirty, and forty years—that the 
undersigned petition for themselves and all such pensioners—that some of them re- 
ceived from Her Most Gracious Majesty medals, as a distinguishing mark of approbation 
of their conduct under the immortal Sir Isaac Brock, who, with Canadian militia, 
kept the Canadas, beat the legions of the foe, and came off conquerors. In that encounter 
your Petitioners only did their duty, saved their own country, were well rewarded from 
Her Majesty, and exultingly so in being conquerors of fifty to one in the field. In teach- 
ing it was poor times, in log-houses, shanties, small salaries, and poor pay, so, that the 
Legislature granted them a pension, $6 per annum, for the time taught, by paying in at 
once the same amount—one pound thereafter yearly as ordered by the Council of Public 
Instruction for Upper Canada. Reference to that Act, and the Chief Superintendent, will 
show, this pension having dwindled to a nominal sum, we ask a grant to enable the Chief 
Superintendent to make up our yearly deficiencies, or to have the full amount paid here- 
after for the few years we have to live. We are very aged, the most of us indigent, and 
the prop we leaned on has slid from under us—we relied on this pension. Many of'us by 
contracts secured houses, which we have lost in lawsuits, for the want of these funds to 
meet our indebtedness. This day’s post conveys to the Parliament our requests, and we 
pray Your Excellency and Council to aid us in this reasonable request. We are aware 
that Your Excellency will endorse it, the people of Canada will respond to it, who owe to 
us the education they now have; we mean the most of those advanced in years. Many 
are in practical business here—in the navy, in the army, and in foreign parts, and a credit 
to their country. we ) 

And, as in duty bound, we will pray. 

(Signed) RALPH McCaLuum, : 
JAMES BREAKENRIDGE, 
a | School Pensioners. 


¥ 


15th May, 1865, Rawdon, County Hastings. 


¢ 


Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province.— Reply on Claims of Pensimers. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, ? 
| Toronto, 29th August, 1865. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22nd inst., 
enclosing a copy of a petition from Ralph McCallum and James Breakenridge, School 
Pensioners, and requesting my report thereon for the information of His Excellency the 
Governor General. | eas ot 

I think the Petition can only be considered as emanating from the two individual 
signers of it. se be , 
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As to its statements, I do not think that one out of twenty of the School Pen- 
sioners ever had anything to do with the defence of the country from 1812 to 1815, much 
less were veteran soldiers, as represented in the Petition. Mr. McCallum was only fifty- 
one years of age when he was admitted as a School Pensioner, in 1859 ; he did not com- 
mence School teaching until 1835, and taught only twenty-three years, his medical 
certificate accompanying his application for a pension stating that “ he is now affected with 
a nervous affection of the brain, causing him at times to be quite erratic, and bordering on 
apoplexy.” 

Mr. James Breakenridge, in his Petition for a pension, in 1853, represented himself 
as forty-eight years of age. How he could have been a soldier, fighting victoriously the 
battles of Canada, from 1812 to 1815, against a foe exceeding us in number by tifty to 
one, is difficult to conceive. The medical certificate accompanying his Petition for a 
pension, stated that his eyes were affected with a disease called cataract. 

Messrs. McCallum and Breakenridge were among the youngest pensioners in years 
ever admitted ; and the case of Mr. Breakenridge the least satisfactory. But as he be- 
longed to a respectable family, he succeeded in collecting from all quarters an array of 
letters and recommendations which compelled the Council of Public Instruction to admit 
him as a claimant. Since then I have had more trouble with him on account of com- 
plaints against him, and by him, than with any other half-dozen pensioners on the list. 
At length the County Court attached his pension in behalf of his creditors, after he had 
sought in every way, and violated his promises, to evade their claims. The letters and 
papers relating to his case in this Department considerably exceed fifty in number. But 
he is quite an exceptional case, and is no proper representative of the class of old worn- 
out men who have spent their best days in teaching, and who were really worthy men and 
competent teachers in their time. 

As to the general question of the smallness of the pension to worn-out Common 
School Teachers, it is very small ; and I should be glad to see it doubled by adding one 
thousand pounds or four thousand dollars to it—a sum which would not be felt in the 
general apportionment, and which might be made without decreasing the amount which 
I apportion to the several municipalities. 

The Grant of $4,000 per annum in aid of worn-out Common School Teachers is too 
small to induce the continuance of able teachers in the profession, as was intended and ex- 
pected when the Grant was first made. As all Common School Teachers who were worn out, 
and who had ceased teaching in 1855, were admitted as pensioners on their application, 
and adducing proof of the time they had taught a Common School in Upper Canada, and 
that they were incapable, from age or loss of health, to teach any longer, the number 
of pensioners increased to 227, allowing but a small sum to each out of an annual*Grant 
of $4,000. But that number has already been reduced by death to 160, and as no new 
applicants are admitted except those who have actually subscribed and paid to the fund 
Jour dollars per annum since 1854, the number of the first class of pensioners will rapidly 
decrease, and the fund will gradually become a supplementary aid to actually subscribing 
teachers, to assist them with the means of support in their old age. But.the very small 
pension hitherto paid to worn-out Teachers, has discouraged School Teachers from sub- 
scribing, their subscriptions now amounting to only $260 per annum, and even of this 
amount a large proportion is in arrear. But if the fund were doubled, in connection With 
the fact that none but actual subscribing teachers would become claimants upon it, a large 
number of the most valuable teachers would soon subscribe, and thus continue in the pro- 
fession during life, to the great advantage of the profession and the public. 

Before the next Session of the Legislature, I hope to be able to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Government, with a view ‘to legislation, important improvements in’ the 
Common School Law of Upper Canada, when I will submit a measure for the further aid 
of Superannuated or worn-out Common School Teachers. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON 
The Honourable W. McDougall, M.P.P., 
Secretary of the Province, Quebec. 


No. 124. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, on Monthly Estimates. 


AupDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, September 18, 1865. 


Srr,—The Honorable the Minister of Finance has directed that all public accountants 
shall furnish an estimate of the amount of money they will require to disburse during 
each month, such estimates to be so forwarded as to reach this office a few days before the 
end of the month preceding that for which the estimate is made. 


You are, therefore, requested to furnish me with an estimate of the amount that you 
have reason to think will be required for your disbursements. 


I have, &c., | 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Reverend E. Ryerson, D.D., 
&e., &e. 


No. ¥25:. 
~~ ‘Memorandum. 


A Letter of Credit was received as applied for under the regulation mentioned in th® 
circular from the Auditor of 18th September, 1865. 
On 20th September, $9,300 for the following accounts :— 


EC DLOO 1S ao a hc a cota sea ee a cn ee vaca aoe pean Shade unde eck hts $500 
NOTE ALC NlOdeL SCHOOIS. .. ce tes Goce Pts 6584s 4h s bdleas as uaenege need es ominous 1,800 
DEPOSIUOLY <«..-ccpecer nee rcs cere sb heer slens wehdecs dag anda ua clue sdauns dog oe 4neinds ate 3,000 - 
Superannuated Teachers.........,..:sseeseeeeeees OE ae PEATE A 1,800 
PTE SRT mes at oie cos eer tr act! uAlsdad daksd* uch Snecemnavacth wted tear Sie 500 
Tournal of Edweation........ccccccccsseeseestp eee c rus teneee esas enna secsan eases 500 
Separate Schools............sccseceencceeeesseeesrpnuecssttrtnseesentensges ornes 500 
Grammar School Inspection.............:ccececeeee eee nee erent este nsnenenetens 500 
Office CONTINGENCIES. ooo ees cue citeg Woon eaae ene an ingd oeridd nnwwndigny ols fame dbgi 1,000 

$9,300 

No. 126. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, on Outstanding Cheques. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Quebec, 28th September, 1865. 


Srr,—I am anxious to adjust your account with the Bank as speedily as possible: 
but find it impossible to do so, in consequence of the cheques presented here having been 
all forwarded to you. ; 

I have pretty clearly ascertained that the whole of the cheques outstanding on 30th 
June last, according to your list, have since been paid here, with the following exceptions :— 


PEL OE Deen Deir 0he.. j mM anaes twits} «i9yis oie emtaraeton.s $49 00 
CSRS TT Nis det oss oR RS WY soe ht ROR eae nee: 1] 44 
Cae es fala Woes ol oe UR Tie eee aig a pin Wiateale weealy 4 le 16 92 


Will you, therefore, be kind enough to telegraph me whether these cheques are 
amongst those sent you, and whether any of them were drawn prior to 30th June, 1864. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) Tuos. D. Tims, 
For the Auditor. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 


Dh faa 
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No. Lh 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor. 


Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 30th September, 1865. 


Forty-nine dollar cheque issued February, 1864, paid August last. The other two 
issued January and March last, and still outstanding. 
K. RYERSON, 


No. 128. 
Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, on Grant for Military Instruction. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 30th October, 1865. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of respectfully calling your attention to the 12th Section of 

the new Grammar School Improvement Act, wherein it is provided that, “It shall be 
lawful for the Governor in Council to prescribe a course of Klementary Military Instruc- 
tion for Grammar School Pupils,” &c. ! 
« _, 2. Lrespectfully request to be informed as to what will be the course of Elementary 
Military Instruction which His Excellency in Council shall be pleased to prescribe for the 
pupils of Grammar Schools, what books will be prescribed or recommended, and how they 
may be procured. | 

3. I beg also to be informed as to what will be the prescribed examination in the 
subjects of the military course which the Head Master of a Grammar School must pass in 
order to qualify him to teach the same in his school. j , 

4. I beg also to enquire whether, if the Head Master procures a cadet of one of the 
Military Schools to give instruction to his pupils in the contemplated course of, Elemen- 
tary Military Instruction, this would not be accepted by the Government as fulfiling the 
intentions of this provision of the Act ? . j 

5. May I also beg to be informed whether, if a larger number than five pupils are 
taught as prescribed in the military course, the Head Master would not be entitled to a 
proportionally larger sum than fifty dollars per annum? If he should be remunerated in 
proportion to the number of pupils he teaches, or procures to be taught efficiently in the 
prescribed course of Military Instruction—a class of five pupils and a remuneration of 
fifty dollars per annum being the minimum—a strong inducement will be held out to in- 
crease the number of such pupils. , 

6. I will thank you to be informed as soon as convenient of the views and intentions 
of the Government on these points, that I may give the requisite information and instruc- 
tions to the parties concerned, with a view to the operations of the Grammar Schools the 
ensuing year. 

sy Picanti I have, &c., | 
) (Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honorable Wm. McDougall, M.P.P., 

a Secretary of the Province, Ottawa. 


No. 129. 


Assistant Secretary to Chief Superintendent, acknowledgment of the preceding. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
7 Ottawa, 10th November, 1865. 
REVEREND Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
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30th ultimo, requesting information upon certain points connected with the proposed 
course of Elementary Military Instruction for Grammar School pupils, under the pro- 
visions of the 12th Section of the Grammar School Improvement Act, and to acquaint you 


that the subject will receive consideration. 
I have, &ce., 
(Signed) E. A. MEREDITH, 


Assistant Secretary. 
The Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 


Chief Superintendent of Schools, U.C., Toronto. 
(No further reply was received). 


No. 130. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Public Accountants, explanatory of the preceding circular: 


CIRCULAR. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 22nd November, 1865. 


S1Rx,—Several of the public accountants having wrongly understood my former 
circular respecting the monthly estimates of expenditure, I have the honour to explain 
that these estimates have no connection with applications for money, and are not in lieu 
thereof, but in addition thereto. Applications are often made and granted for funds to 
cover expenditure for a whole quarter. These monthly statements are to inform the 


Minister of Finance how much money will be actually expended during each successive 
month. 


T have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 


Now 131. 
Assistant Auditor of Public Accounts to Deputy Superintendent. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 27th November, 1865. 
Memorandum for Mr. Hodgins. 


Enclosed returned to have receipts attached. Wanted vouchers 39, 110, 111, Aug. 
Also, voucher 29, Sept. 


(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON, 


Assistant Auditor. 
Notr.—All these were subsequently sent. 


IN Opn boo 
Memorandum. 


A letter of credit was received on 5th December, 1865, for $7000 on the following 
accounts :— 


BW TIENOSILOT Ys ccc cmiedaly » als cal ky Sala) i Sea eM Ee: $4000 
Normalan wiecelipchogisi’ Ae way! ou: 2000 
Sema OT ET: UCI OR athe eo J, ey evo n' Jiueus das deubsue> 500 
Bee D OE OE Miss Waa Nen xy PU es tes dates cs cocure toe 500 

$7000 
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No. 133. 
Deputy Superintendent to Assistant Auditor of Public Accounts.—Vouchers not recewed. 


EDUCATION: OFFICE, 
Toronto, 11th December, 1865. 


Srr,—I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 27th ultimo, that the 
Christian Knowledge Society have neglected to acknowledge the receipt of the remittance 
made to them in August last. They have been written to,* and the receipts will be sent 
to the Audit Office as soon as possible. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. Geo. HoDGINS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 


John Simpson, Esq., 
Assistant Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


No. 134. 
Chief Superintendent to Accountant of Christian Knowledge Society, requesting vouchers. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, llth December, 1865. 


Sir,—I have the honour to call your attention to the fact that the sum of £175 4s. 
5d. stg. was remitted to the C. K. S. on the 10th of August last, for which no acknow- 
ledgment has yet been received at this office. 

I enclose herewith new forms of receipt, which you will please return without delay, 
as they are required by the Audit Office. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 


J. D. Trigge, Esq., Acct. C. Kno. Society, 
79 Great Queen St., London. 


Notr.—This receipt was subsequently received, and forwarded to the Audit Office. 


No. 135. 
Christian Knowledge Society to Chief Superintendent. transmitting vouchers. 


SocrETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, &c., 
London, December 29, 1865. 


Sir,—In accordance with the request contained in the official letter, dated 11th 
December, 1865, I send duplicate receipts for £175 4s. 5d. | 

I beg to state, however, that I have a memorandum that such receipts were sent 
with the invoices on the 21st September. 

Tam, &c., 
(Signed) THOMAS BuRT, 
Superintendent. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Toronto. 


* See next letter. 


No. 136. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts on sums required in January. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 30th December, 1865. 
Srr,—Herewith I have the honour to transmit you an estimate of moneys required 
by this Department in January, 1866. As the greater part of the sum applied for is 
payable at the beginning of the month, I have to request that you will issue a letter of 
credit as soon as convenient. The estimate has been unavoidably delayed on this occa- 
sion. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor, &., &e. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Estimate of sums required by the Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada in 
January, 1866. 


On account of Grammar School Apportionment................. $29,061 
4 Ha dve PeparatenmchOGle.. Wives tih ey say eet se oes 5439 
4 SUperannuAvedy LRACHOTE: ya) 2.cckes rice Bene eet 2000 
4 Normal and Model Schools..................066. 2000 - 
a Inspection of Grammar Schools...............+. 500 
2 HGUCAHoDal MUseliin iis. sovavicotgessacies snes 500 
oH CCE MU ONMU ENCES. vit  tusgeni ns ips «sen e se 500 
$40,000 


- (Nore.—Letter of credit, $40,000, received 9th January). 


No. 137. 
Assistant Auditor to Chief Superintendent= 
Telegram. 
Orrawa, 19th January, 1866. 
Send particulars and dates of all deposits to credit of Receiver General from first 
(Ist) July to thirty-first (31st) October eighteen sixty-four (1864). 


(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON, 
Rey. E. Ryerson. 


No. 1388. 
Chief Superintendent to Assistant Auditor. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 

Toronto, 20th January, 1866. 

Sir,—In reply to your telegram of yesterday, I have the honour to enclose the 
statement applied for. 
I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. RYERSON. 

Hon. John Simpson, 
Assistant Auditor, Ottawa. 


a a Se Se 


Statement of remittances from the Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada to the 


ENCLOSURE. 


Hon. feceiver General from 1st July to 31st October, 1864. 


JULY: LO,e Cash pemibpeeey tre emer tic, AU a eta ea $242 00 
as 22 BU daiallp ease ih telty Be nD SON # VON Ny SOMA OUR OMEN TLE 110 00 
iy nt Ds Donrtivy.awaciieri tienes ai siteny! htr.¢ oe de 285 45 
“26. Doane ani, SER epee Ab Re Bs 107 00 
fa a), Dor inbhh dean wie ealiepen eee. Y. $68 00 

Payillisteamounte. aye siauritws, at... 841 67 
909 67 

BAT OLAV ORD. ie ss eu eee Ae OR ae RRR A, 1 OME ye and 128 00 
TEN EL Be 6 CUR AE 715 be aaa baer) NP ARES MUN) em, 356 00 
OLA IOL Premiere Rie om sarc re nel tt kia ied LAL Sonne 5443 89 

Pays tishs atOri bose tay ter Matinee re ts 841 67 
1285 56 

pati at, delice dae kee bale ta OE MN Me, ee mek (Ae er 244 00 
EAS CC Bal Doane OaDYe RMIT Gates Ce AMA URAL E = PA GT aR VMS ey At? 160 00 
BRON IO. cess Ou pamt eden aM aie ase) UL! $199 74 

Pay lists nimou iavewed. Coen esos ne 841 65 
: | 1041 39 

REDS sto WES ie ea i TRI cd a car i acyl AS aga CG ARG 330 00 
Be ae IO Mie se oT RIS Me ree eter renee eet ee ON a 112 00 
ees Lay tet amount. pen tee piveinetnae hebpaugs enn W ce en IRE YAP a 841 67 
ty ce Nae OF EL Ate ia Archer pga even Near Ge SS hae arora id Auli 338 85 

6491 59 

On account of Normal and Model Schools................... $1053 03 

LEYS 20s ARR ee MR Ne a OPTED $1997 86 

DO a ecu ee eR Me ee 22 15 
2020 O01 

SUDErAnnUAted 1 CACh ers lakh vid Vere Merman Coats 28 00 

TIONG BASE DA) BARE AMO RONG RS EC 6 80 

COntIn gem cies ek su Bunya tuted. Nee Late aubilnly 12 09 

Pay List, HdueationsO Mites... seu ciycc inet -vabcbeish a bgavinde 3366 66 

$6491 59 


Notrrt.—The amount ($3366.66) for the above four months for office salaries arose 
from the pay lists being deposited monthly, as under the former system, in the absence of 
instructions to the contrary. The practice was, however, discontinued after October, and 
as the cheques drawn for the four months’ salaries had been charged against the letter of 
credit account in the Bank of Montreal, it became necessary to reimburse that account to 
the amount so drawn. The sum of $3366.66 was therefore applied for on 11th February, 
in an estimate to the Previncial Secretary, and formed part of the letter of credit issued 
upon that application, and received here 3rd March, 1865. 

The matter was explained to Mr. Tims of the Audit Office when in Toronto, who 
stated that he would adjust the account as between the Bank and the Audit Office. 


No. 139. 


Assistant Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, ‘.r Cancelled Cheques. 
AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, January 22, 1866. 
My Dear Srr,—I thank you for the promptitude with which you replied to my 
telegraph. 
There is a shight discrepancy between the account of the Bank at Quebec and our 
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own account, with respect to your cheques, and in order that the error may be rectified, I 
have to ask from you the favour of sending me all the cheques returned to you as paid, 
bearing date from the Ist of July, 1864, to the 30th June, 1865, inclusive. 


T have, &., 
(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON, 
Assistant Auditor. 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 
Toronto. 


No. 140. 
Deputy Superintendent to Assistant Auditor of Public Accounts—Advice of Cheques sent. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 25th January, 1866. 


Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22nd instant. 

The cheques required by you have been sent by express, as per receipt herewith. I 
now enclose a memorandum respecting them. ; 

You would oblige by returning the cheques when done with. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEO. Hoperns, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
The Honorable J. Simpson, 
Audit Office, Ottawa. 
INCLOSURE. 


Memorandum on Cheques sent Audit Office, 25th January, 1866. 
The following cheques have been sent to the Audit Office this day by express:— 


F 1318 to 2008 
G LtGue Go 


The above are all that were issued on the Bank of Montreal from 1st July, 1864, to 
30th June, 1865, inclusive, with the exception of No. 555 (for $116,,%2,), which is not 
yet charged as having been presented for payment. 

The cheques against the office salaries Pay Lists, issued on 30th May and 28th J une, 
1865, have not been sent, not having been returned to this Department from the Audit 
Office. A separate bank account for the Pay Lists was first opened in May last. 

In addition to the above cheques on the Bank of Montreal, a cheque in favor of 
John Vert, for $11.44, on the old Bank of Upper Canada account, was erroneously cashed 
by the Bank of Montreal, in October or November, 1864. The cheque was returned to 
Bank by this office, but as we could never get the mistake corrected or the cheque sent 
back, the sum of $11.44 was drawn from the Bank of Upper Canada and deposited in the 
Bank of Montreal, in January, 1865, and the account thus made right. 

It may also be observed that the cheque F, No. 1019, $49, 3rd February, 1864, 
having been reported as lost, payment was stopped in July, 1865, and No. 1228, 29th 
July, 1865, issued to replace it. This is properly chargeable to the old account, but the 
Bank people say they can only charge it against the new Letter of Credit account opened 
in July. 


No. 141. 
Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, on Mode of Stating Account. 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 24th February, 1866. 


S1r,—I have the honor to request that you will send to this office a copy of the 
statements of Grammar School Fund and of the Grammar School Income Fund, as they 
will appear in the Public Accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1865. 
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If practicable, it would oblige, if you could state the probable amount of the Gram- 
mar School Income for the year ending 30th June, 1866. 

In the statement of the Legislative School Grant—a copy of which you sent recently— 
the item, “ Library and Depository Clerks,” should be worded, “ Libraries, Apparatus and 
Prizes :’ as the Grant is made to enable the Department to add 100 per cent. to local 
subscriptions for apparatus, &c., and the clerks are paid out of the Depository receipts. 
You will oblige by having the alterations made. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEO. HODGINS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


No. 142. 
Assistant Auditor to Deputy Superintendent. 
Memorandum for Mr. Hodgins, January Accounts, 1866. 
Vouchers wanted. Nos. 32, 133, 236. 
(Signed) J. SIMPSON, 
Assistant Auditor. 

26th February, 1866. 

(Note.—These were subsequently sent). 


No. 143. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Deputy Superintendent.—Grammar School Income, and 
adjustment of balances. 


AvpiT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, March 5, 1866. 


Sir,—In reply to your letter of February 24th, I have the honour to inform you 
that the income of the Grammar School Fund for this current year, from Parliamentary 
grants and interest on investments, will be about $51,250, so that, with the additional 
payments for lands, it will certainly not fall short of the net income of last year, viz., 
$52,794. 

I have given instructions to send to you the printed sheet of the Public Accounts 
containing the Educational Funds. The short headings to which you object cannot now 
be altered, as the page is struck off. The full title of the service should have been some- 
thing like the following, “Libraries and Maps and Apparatus for Public Schools, and 
Salaries of Depository Clerks,” all the three being included in the appropriation. If we 
adopt the title, “School Libraries and Apparatus,” for the future, it will probably cover 
the whole service. 

In consequence of my absence from Ottawa, and my expectation of conferring with you 
personally in Toronto, I have not before replied to your letter of February 19th (No. 77). 
The balances, as I have brought them forward, are strictly in accordance with the agree- 
ment I made with you personally in Quebec, the notes of which I have by me, and the 
alterations which I made at your suggestion in the report to Mr. Galt, of which I sent 
you acopy. I then carried on some of the balances which I had previously prepared to 
write off, at your request, in fact they were all carried on excepting two, viz., that for 
schools in poor townships, under which head, in no single year since 1856, have you ever 
expended anything near the appropriation, so that it must be quite useless to carry on an 
annually increasing balance ; and the grant for libraries, &c., the object in cancelling 
which was specially named in the report, although at your request I struck out the words 
in which I had intimated my own opinion that the time was fast approaching when the 
whole grant might be abolished. In fact, it must be at once evident to you that 1 could 
have assented to no propositions for carrying on this balance of appropriation, as a very 
large part of it has already been annually expended by you for Common School purposes. 
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I must also remark that it is quite useless to institute any comparison between the 
statement of the several services, year by year, which you sent me in 1864, and my state- 
ment of the same kind, as they are based upon altogether difterent data. You take the 
appropriations, and the sums which you consider yourselves to have received against it, 
whilst I take the sums which you have actually spent. I only hold you accountable for 
the whole sum you have received, disregarding altogether the arbitrary subdivisions of 
the warrants amongst the different services which you make. When, therefore, I take 

‘into account the orders in Council, which authorized you in certain cases to make a differ- 
ent appropriation from that authorized by the Act, my statement shows the amount of 
each service unexpended at the time when we commence the new system. I carry on all 
the balances except the two above-named, for which the appropriation for the year is 
already more than sufficient, throwing all the rest into a balance which may be appropri- 
ated by Council. From this balance, Council will authorize, from time to time on your 
application, the expenditure of such further sums for Common School, or other purposes, 
as may be found expedient, and at the end of every year, the Board of Audit will report 
the balances remaining of each service, and Council will direct them to be carried on, or 
merged in general unappropriated balance. During the past year, you expended $28,019.- 
44 for Common and Separate Schools beyond the appropriation which I have recommended 
-should be taken from the unappropriated balance, but in order to carry out the system 
which we have commenced, you should make application, before your Common School 
apportionment is made, for authority to take such additional sum as. you may want from 
this unappropriated balance. 

As to the $5 received on account of Museum, we are in error; it appears to be 
included in the amount taken to credit of casual revenue, and I have given instructions to 
have it. rectified in the current year. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
J. G. Hodgins, Esq., 
Deputy Superintendent Education, Toronto. 
See letters 77 and 147. 


Noeite 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Estimate of Sums required. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 17th March, 1866. 


Sir,—Herewith I have the honour to transmit an Estimate of the sums required by 
this Department for the latter part of this month, and for the month of April. I have to 
request that a letter of credit may issue before the end of this month, as the sum before 
applied for is nearly exhausted. 

The following are the Services requiring Grants :— 


Peer toy ICHUOL MUM it ey: earth eeinieg ss ses Se cet a ne aly tos $500 
e*®N ormal-and: Model Schools: iv io22 20 oleae ces r sere re settens 4,000 
‘ Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus ...........-... cee cee tees ee eee eee 8,000 
© Journal of Education .......ccececeec ence cent netee ne tte nena es 500 
“ Grammar School Inspector... ..........cce cece reece ee eee nee en ees 500 
© OffiGe Contingencies ieee cenit cere ees eee erence sce eenees 1,000 

$14,500 


Say fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed ) EK. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Ksq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


Norr.—Credit received 6th April, $14,500. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, requesting estimate Sor the year. 


Ottawa, May 9th, 1866. 


Str,—In preparation for the Estimates to be submitted to Parliament at the ap- 
proaching Session, you are requested to transmit to me, with as little delay as possible, an 
estimate of the probable expenditure of the services under your charge for the financial 
year ending June 30th, 1867. Pgs | fi 

If there should be any expenditure of an unusual character contemplated, you are 
requested to accompany your estimate by full explanations of the items in question. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
Auditor. 
No. 146. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, transmitting Estimate for 1866-67. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 30th May, 1866. 
Sr1r,—I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 9th instant, that the 
probable expenditure for the year ending 30th June, 1867, for the various services under 
the management of this Department, exclusive of any unusual expenditure, would be as 
follows :— 


Common and Separate Schools ....0.¢ 00: .c..520 ecules ee ee $170,000 
BOOT CHOON, Wi. Slo sel acess at Pere eC ee eee a 1,000 
Normaliand Model Schools: ....7.e.seu.sc.tuluers) a 1uk cca a 17,000 
Tibraries, Apparatus, and Prizes... serene. 0.00 --0ss ree sssaseenee ss. 30,000 
DU PELAMNMALE. LeaChorss).t scm cb) are aceite a ene ee al 4,000 
PI GCUDGo NUL UCANY 5, oss.’ cose cs. unless Raat nee eee acne ence 2,800 
LRCETHLIEO FAL OU CSLLOTONS VIE, Mi alent sts bao ool eh edes keene 1,800 
Sratimare school Inspections ic oe ikke ai SN 2,000 
Office Contingencies, including printing of 1,500 School Registers 4,600 
ES AA OCULOO IB a fina wate, pic emo Venn namie mee On CU erat EL iy a! 53,000 

$386,200 


The probable income to meet this expenditure, exclusive of undrawn balances ayail- 
able, will be— 


Fromiljesislative schoolatanteenccm pes. etc... .ue.0e ee eee $200,423 

Hetimate forsContingoncies ye rien. tbs east cee ee ae 4,600 

Grammar School incomes andere ae. css ce Oe ee 53,000 
Cash receipts on account of Normal and Model Schools.... $3,700 
Ditto,librariesand7A pparatuc)ern serene Oates cc or ae 19,127 
Ditto Superannusted ‘Teachers. vv ......, 06. 300 
Ditto Journal of Educa 00. eee esse 50 

| 23,177 

$281,200 

Leaving to be made up from the unexpended balance................., 5,000 

$286,200 


But in addition to this ordinary expenditure, it is necessary to provide for the 
following services out of the unexpended balances :— 
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1. The Heating of the Departmental Building with Steam, the tender 
ABET TSG 8 Og. a i a a Ree 5, oc el Da UO $4,000 
To defray the cost of this, it is proposed to appropriate a portion of 
the unexpended balance, at the credit of the Normal School, of the annual 
Grant of $2,000 by order in Council. 
2. The Museum, for additional purchases, out of the unexpended 
Grarior anlar service, sav waleee Cee gi aac ui: 6,000 
3. The School of Art, for purchases, fittings, &c., out of the accu- 
mulated Grant, by order in Council of 1861, at $,2000 per 
annum, amounting, on 30th June, 1867, to $11,000, of . 
which it is proposed to expend, during the coming year, say 6,000 


Total, in addition to ordinary expenditure............ $16,000 
. I have, &c., | 
John Langton, Esq., (Signed) EK. RYERSON. 


Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


No. 147. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor Public Accounts, transmitting Statement of Discrepancies. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 30th May, 1866. 

Str,—I have the honor to state that in another letter I have replied to your circular, 
calling for an estimate of the amounts required by this Department for the year ending 
30th June, 1867. I now apply, as suggested in your letter of 5th March, for the authority 
which may be necessary to take from the unappropriated balance of the Legislative School 
Grant, the sums which may be required to furnish the amounts for the several services 
named in the estimate. 

When recently in Toronto, you desired a memorandum to be sent to you of the items 
of difference between the Public Accounts and our books, respecting the appropriations. 

The annexed statement will explain those points. As you mentioned the difficulty 
and inconvenience of altering the balances as stated in the Public Accounts, I am only 
desirous, at present, of an Order in Council placing the required amounts (as in the 
estimate) at the credit of the services now requiring them, namely :—The Common and 
Separate Schools, the Normal and Model Schools, the Museum and the School of Art. 

I have, &c., 
John Langton, Esq., (Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Statement of certain differences between the Public Accounts for year ending June, 1865, Part 
II., page 49, and the Books of the Education Office. 


1. In the Public Accounts, the balance unexpended 30th June, 1864, on account of 
Superannuated Teachers is $2,000 too much, as may be seen by the statement made in 
Audit Office, September, 1864. 

2. The balance unexpended 30th June, 1864, on account of Musewm is $2,032.50 too 
little, as pointed out in Chief Superintendent’s letter of December, 1864, and acknow- 
ledged in Auditor's letter of 3rd January, 1866. 

3. In conseqttence chiefly of the Auditor’s not crediting certain grants by Order in 
Council, the Normal School balance unexpended 30th June, 1864, as represented in the 
Public Accounts was $1,501.75, and the appropriation $12,200. The Education Office 
books show a balance of $6,364.57 at that date, and the appropriation is $14,200. 

4, The Library appropriation we have as $4,000 less than in Public Accounts, be- 
cause we take $2,000 for Normal School and $2,000 for School of Art, as in Order in 
Council, 1861. | 

5. The Order in Council authorizing an addition to the Inspector’s salary came into 
effect in May, 1865, making the appropriation for that service $166.66 (i.c. two months 
at $1,000), more than in Public Accounts, and the unexpended balance on 30th June, 
1864, was $1,243.54, instead of $1,000. 
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6. The School of Art Grant for 1861, to 30th June, 1864, at $2,000, would be $7,000, | 
* These balances would, of course, by so much reduce the unappropriated balance — 


in Public Accounts. ; 
Nore.—This matter was adjusted, as stated in letters 78 and 79. | 


No. 148. 
Chief Superiztendent to Auditor of Public Accounis, requesting funds. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 8th June, 1866. 


; 


; 
| 
| 
Sir,—I have the honour to state that the estimate upon which a letter of credit was _ 
issued in favour of this Department, not having proved sufficient for the expenses of the — 
current month, it becomes necessary to make a further application for a credit to the | 
amount of six thousand dollars ($6000), which you will oblige by issuing as soon as | 
convenient. | 
I have, &e., | 

J. Langton, Esq., (Signed) E. RYERSON. 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 

: 


(NotE.—Credit, $6000, received 15th June). 


No. 149. 
Chicf Superintendent to Auditor of Public A ccounts.—Estimate and request for Funds. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 18th June, 1866. 


{ nave the honour to transmit the following estimate of moneys now required : 


SIR, 
by this Department, the credit already issued being exhausted :— ; 
On account of the Normal and Model Schools.................cseeeeeeeeee $4,000 
On eecount of Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus ...............esseee sees 4,000 
On account of Museum and Library ..............cececenseecerceeeeeeeneees 500 
On account of Journal of HAuUcation......cceeeeceeece renee cee cee eee nee nen ees 500 
On account of Grammar School Inspection...............sceeseeeeeeeeer ees 500 
On account of Office Contingencies ............cceecseeeeeeeeeeeneeeeneeneees 1,000 
$10,500 
Say ten thousand five hundred dollars. 
I have, &c., 
J. Langton, Esq., (Signed) E. RYERSON. 


Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 
Norr.—No letter of credit was issued for the above amount, but the amounts by 
which the above-mentioned accounts had overdrawn were credited to them in settlement 
of account 30th June by the Auditor. 


No. 150. 
Deputy Superintendent to Minister of Finance, transmitting apportionments for 1866. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 9% 
Toronto, 23rd June, 1866. 


Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith, as required by the 106th section of 
the Consolidated Common School Act of Upper Canada, a copy of the apportionment of 
the Common School Grant for the counties, cities, towns, and villages for 1866. 

I also append a copy of the apportionment of the Grammar School Fund for the 
current year. 

I have, &c., 
if | , (Signed) J. GEO. Hopains, 
The Honourable A. T. Galt, M.P.P., Deputy Superintendent. 
Minister of Finance, Ottawa. | 
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ENCLOSURE. 


SuMMARY OF APPORTIONMENT TO COUNTIES FOR 1866. 


| 
‘ Le ey 
+ Common |Sep’rate ra mee Common : 
COUN TIES. Schools. Schools. Total. TOWN —Cont'd. Schools. Sep rate Total. 
Schools. 
$ cts.| $ cts. § cts. $ cts.| $ cts $ cts. 
1. Glengarry ...... 2288 00| 280 00 2568 00!|Brantford ............ 621 00) 127 748 00 
2. Stormont......... BOGE CO! eerie es 1965 00! Brockville ............ 335 00} 158 00) 493 00 
BP UNCAS .......208. BT 20 “ODIs is teceaeee 2120) 00} (Chatham ......sev0nds 481i 00) 53.00; 534 00 
Br Prescott. ...~.00.. 1586 00} 130 00 L716 OO CHFton. 1. 64s 08 94 00} 61 00 155 00 
Ba Hussell .....c.c0. ALN) RO aaa 825 CONCODOULE .accmweveseen ees 473 00} 124 00 597 00 
MMA ATIOLON.. -oosivons ss 3434 00 87 00 3521 00||Collingwood ......... EGG OOM ears 166 60 
7. Grenville......... 305 00; 50 00 2355. 00) [Cornwall .......c0ce0.s- Boo OO) nui ee 239 00 
8. Leeds.............. 3642 00 23 00; 3665 00}|Dundas .......:....... 230 00) 117 00 347 00 
DO. Lanark.........0.: | 3310 00} 16 00 SIG CONICAL 0 Picaadatadates BOO OO braids renin. 368 00 
m0, Renfrew ........: 2276 00} 99 00 9375 00! |\Goderich ........000... ey at a eroper? 387 00 
Q1. Frontenac. ...... 2879 00' 155 00 3034 00/|Guelph ....0..8...0. 442 00) 167. 00 609 00 
12. Addington ....,.. 1932 00| 73 00 2007 00| |Ingersoll ............... 229 00; 89 00 318 00 
43 Lennox oe 927 OObiA.. Aes 927 00} |Lindsay .......:....... 133 00} 100 00 233 00 
14. Pr. Edward...... DES, OOlaicet eens 158: OOM MBCON i412... c0n0000 LOS: QO} 05: BE 108 00 
fo. tastings: ...:...: 4283 00} 10 00 4293 00||Napanee.......:....... 181 00; 33 00 214 00 
16. Northumiberla’d 4114 00; 19 00 4133. OOMNiagara se.cccccc00 2 189 00} 59 00; 248 00 
Mv. Durham >*.2..... EOL KOO weruen | 8767 00) |Oakville .......ccere... 112 00 65 00: 177 00 
18. Peterborough... 2383 00; 52 00 2435 00) |Owen Sound ......... 250 QO Neda. See 265 00 
eo Victoria ......... Q62T COW 2.08 G27 HOA REL IS Vocchs se kenter beck 222 00; .62 06 284 00 
20. Ontario ........... 4516 O0).......0-06 A516 OOM Berta AL ivvrcncsaeitt 208 00| 87 00 295 00 
Bameey OPK 2 s)23, $4.55: 6405 00| 214 00 6619 00||Peterborough......... 339 OO} 142 mH 477 00 
meeotrech 40),.0 Lh 2976 00| 21 00 9097 (OOM reton iL Haciipeen re 175 00)... 73.00 248 00 
oy SUMNCOG 4055.00.00 5014 00; 53 06 5067 001\ Port Hope’ .?3%....15! 490° OU aakeacaaned | 499 00 
Meer Fialton 32. .ss... 5.3 FOO OO cited anes O30) OUP TERGOGL. te lescor he 166 00) 144 00 310 00 
25. Wentworth...... 3418 00| 64 00 3482 00||Sandwich ..........-. 133 Olina iia | 133 00 
TANG ook. su se. Ps, 2350 OO ne fatto e 2380 00||Sarnia .............:068 BO: OOS, .tomeaas 250 00 
mee Lancoln: .:.’...... 2098 00}: 42 00 9140 00||St. Catharines ...... 497 00} 275 00 772 00 
28. Welland ......... 2231 00} 113 00 9344 OO Sts Mary's inc: DOO LOU settee? 333 00 
29. Haldimand...... 2474 00} 20 00 9494 00} |St. Thomas............ 195 O0NAE, eed 195 00 
mo. Norfolk ...... <. 3226 00; 32 00 BIBS IO) ISUMCOG sce csasedusewen- Bae, WOW ewe 222 00 
MPS TOTC occ s,.a053: 4517) 00% ..5. 0 ote 4817 00! Stratford.............- 302 00; 49 00 351 00 
32. Waterloo......... 3394 00| 147 00 BSAL OOH Whitby). o)s5.5 se. 273 00; 50 00 323 00 
33. Wellington ...... 4695 00| 367 00; 5062 00||Windsor ............ S20 OO eh, octanee 320 00 
BETO AATOY, osaccscstessse 4373 00} 233 00 4606 00||Woodstock ............ 400° OOF ics secets 400 00 
35. Perth. 3822 00} 84 00 3906 00 cgevacsinnbagnen ai pene ———_—— 
m6. Huron ............ 5234 00! 76 00 .5310 00 $11051 00}$2452 00} $13503 00 
BPAISENCG.-,.. 00.00.00 3380 00, 46 00 3426 00 
38. Middlesex ...... 6553 00|* 115 00 6668 00 | 
BS. Higin ... 2. 3553 00) ....c0--+4-. 3553. 00 Common |, ©; | 
Cont eee 3166 00/110 00] 3276 00 Schools, |Sep’tate| Total. 
41. Lambton......... 2659 00} 56 00 9715 00 EG ns Schools. | 
Me IUSSCK ...5.,100se0es 2330 00; 49 00 2379 00 pata ae OP iE 
Dist. of Algoma...... ZOO | scotst vace bs 290 00 
% Wee $ ets.| 3 cts. $ cts. 
$134125 00/$2838 00} $136963 00)| Arnprior............... 1 ALS 0G) secur | 118 00 
. Ashburnham.......... 119 00/ PERE 15. 119 00 
Apportionment to Cities, Towns and Villages for 1866. NAIBOUB AN aria coy ics 144 00inn uk ie 144 00 
a eae aR EN RTE 1a? 18, PR Ae A SO, OD canta eat 90 00 
idee Bee ats ads rae a Sr areee | 115 00 
fs be 4 TamMpton .........06 Ver, OO}. ccna ey 19 00 
CITIES. eon Sep’ acrratal Total. Brighton nee 14700) ae | 141 00 
| Schools. | Caledonia ........4+ 138 00|.......000. 138 00 
| | TRBOCAN arcs astevees ss 90.001 > seca lees 90 60 
Swan 5c a joel PEED S AIO UIDPOWR | s5.crr0a0 115 00; 31 00 146 00 
$ cts.) $ cts. $ cts.| (Clinton ......ceee 134/00) Livia | 134 00 
“Yoronto aiarateldeie’s\a! vie e\ele'e $3315 00 $2062 00 $5377 00 Colberne A aaa Ai RE 96 00 oe Ua OM { 96 60 
Maamilton :.0000.06... 1892 00| 399 00 2291 00l Dunnville .........:. TRA OO) hbo 154 00 
INESLON,,.............. 1216 00| 433 00 1649 00} Blora .....ceerreeee TAO 00s cucu 150 00 
a Maeimae ss. >.- «6: 1271 00; 191 00 1462 00) |Embro........seeece 72 aa RNA ER" 72 00 
RULAWA..........0000--+ 748 00} 1012 00 1760 00) |Fergus........ at 3 120 00! 16 00; 136 00 
Sa Oe COREE TI Cl. Nis yg ory Cane ee 72. 00).... 24.60; 96 00 
$8442 00/$4097 00) 312539 00! |Gananoque...,........|.... 18L OO}... vu. 181 00 
Georgetown.,..,,.606 | TG OOT ca vuessaatl 156 00 
TOWNS, | Hawkesbury. .........5 FOL OO] csesensdene 151 00 
Hespeler.....,.-scsse0s : 8700 Ln abe 87 00 
Amheratburgh ...... $160 00; 116 00 276 0C||Holland Landing... BS 00s eek | 88 00 
OMT Ns cic e cade 177 00 78 00 255 00] |Iroquois ......... 14 OT aoeaeee | 74 00 
Belleville ............ 561 00} 192 00 753 00 Pee nie aoe 128 '00\.3..her ee 128 00 
Ic th ee 244 00! = 31 00 275 00||Kincardine............ 128 OO) Ss stad 128 00 
Bowmanville ......... | SOG) OO lies sce vctas 326 00||Lanark ua 72, 001. p:cendeaarh 72 00 
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SUMMARY OF APPORTIONMENT TO COUNTIES FOR 1866—Continued. 


t 
R. C ee G 
Common 7 Common ‘ 
VILLAGES—Con. Sep’rate} Total. VILLAGES—Con. Sep’rate| Total. 
Schools. Bones: Schools. | schools. 
$ cts.| $ cts. $ cts. cts.| $. cts. $ cts. 
Merrickville .......... 71 00; 37 00 108 00} |Trenton ..............0065 121 00} 60.00 181 00 
Mitchell ............... NGS OD Sits AGS OOU Vienna .....5c..0.. cece, 108 OO}. .:....0cetee 108 00 
Morrisburgh ......... 110. O0].....0000006 110 00||Waterloo ........,...... T52 OOls eae 152 00 
Mount Forest ........ 85 00} 13 00 98 00}|Welland...........c0.cc05 104 O0)............ 104 00 
Newburgh............00 140 00)............ 140 00)|Wellington ............ O70 ae 97 00 © 
Newcastle ............00 123 OO b cceses tse 123 00] /Yorkville ............... 188 00}............ 188 00 © 
New Hamburg......... 41D OO ae 111 00 a 
Newmarket ............ 115 00} 53 00 168 00 $6486 00) $434 00} $6920 00 
Oil Springs............06 017 (00) ee ess 117 00 
Orangeville ............ 92 OD) idascnsases 92 00 GRAND TOTALS. 
MBE Wi te scclves cacces cat 204 00; 42 00 246 00 
Pembroke ............065 56 00; 25 00 81 00 
Portsmouth ... ....... 84 00; 38 00 122 00||Counties and Dis- $ cts.| $ cts. $ cts. 
Port Dalhousie ...... 159 00} oe’ 159 00 al ieee Ord: 134125 00] 2838 00) 136963 00 
Prewton ....ccccescvcevons 152 00} 32 00 184 00) |Cities. .............. eee 8442 00} 4097 00} 12539 00 
RBTITOW 06s clitideetasscae 84 O0]............ 84 OO} [Towns ......... ccceeeeee 11051 00) 2452 00} 13503 00 
Richmond ............... 65 OO arcane: 65 00] |Villages.............sce0 6486 00} 434.00} 6920 00 . 
Smith’s Falls ......... 136 OO). circ neey 136 00) |Reserved for Separate 
Southampton ......... SSNOO oes. 83 00 Schools newly 
SINAN 72. {iPass cn es' oe DOTOO|  seisesae res 90 00 established ..5.00¢44s0ccticvessvavs 100 00 100 00 | 
Strathroy .....ciebse<ss AIS OO} saconteees 113 00 EE ASENSROECES PERERA 
Streetsville ..)......... os 11) Be 88 00 $169104 00/$9921 00/$170025 00 
PETGPOLG o.oo ic seses beens 147 00} 63 00 210 00 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL FUND FOR 1866. 
$ cts. $ cts. 
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No. 151. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accownts.—Estimate and request for credit. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 25th June, 1866. 


S1r,—I have the honour to state that I have this day, as required by law, furnished 
the Minister of Finance with a copy of the Common School apportionment for 1866. A 
copy of the Grammar School apportionment was likewise appended. 

I now transmit an estimate of the sums required by the Department at the end of this 
month. As the Grants to Common Schools, Separate Schools, Grammar Schools, and 
Superannuated Teachers are payable on or before the Ist of July, I hope the sum applied 
for may be placed to the credit of this Department, at the Bank of Montreal, Toronto, 
by that date. 

T have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Ksq., 


Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Estimate of the amount required by the Department of Public Instruction for U per Canada on 
the 1st July, 1866. 


Common and Separate Schools, amount apportioned...............++. $170,000 

Less part of Separate School apportionment (not yet payable)...... 5,000 

$165,000 

Normal and Model Schools, on account ...........cceeeeeeee eee een ener 3,000 

Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus, on account.......-.sesereeee tree eee ee 3,000 

Superannuated Teachers, half year ........-...seeeseeseee eee rene sere e ees 2,000 
Grammar School apportionment.............cseeeeeeerereeeeeees $54,208 
Less one-half not yet payable ..........:.seeeeeeeeee erence eee ees 27,208 

27,000 

; $200,000 


Say two hundred thousand dollars. 
Norr.—Credit $200,000 received 6th July. 


An 


Cuter SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND EuROPE, TO INQUIRE 
INTO THE SYSTEMS OF INSTRUCTION THERE, AND FACILITIES FOR EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF AND Dump, LETTER I. 


Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, for permission to visit Europe. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 23rd July, 1866. 


Srr,—I have the honour to submit to the favourable consideration of His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council, a respectful request for permission to visit some of the 
countries of Europe, with a view to the re-establishment of my health, and the improve- 
ment of our system of Public Instruction in Upper Canada. 

When I commenced the organization of our Educational System, it was with the 
intention and understanding that I should visit other educating countries once. in five 
years, in order to avail ourselves of their experience and practice in connection with our 
own, for the purpose of employing every possible measure, appliance, and influence to 
advance the educational interests of Upper Canada. Accordingly, I made such foreign 
tour, educational inquiry and inspection, in 1845, again in 1850, and again in 1855-6 ; 
since that time, excepting three months in 1857, I have confined my labours to the 
Province. During each of these tours T had my own thoughts quickened, and views 
enlarged, by conversing with the principal educationists, visiting the chief educational 
institutions, and examining the school systems and modifications of them, in the different. 
countries I visited, thus obtaining much information, and many hints and suggestions, 
which I have turned to useful purposes in improving the practical details of our own 


school system. During my last tour, in 1855-6, my impaired health was very much im-— 


roved. : 
‘i I now propose to make the last official tour of my life, in hopes of getting quite 
relieved from the affection in my head, which has so seriously interfered with my work 
these last years, for which out-door exercise or travel is my only relief, and to complete, as 
far as my life and labours are concerned, the educational structure I have been endeavouring 
these twenty-two years to rear for my native country. 

Besides the above-mentioned general objects, pursued in connection with my educa- 
tional tours, I obtained at the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855, and during my tour, 
many models and objects of art adapted and intended for a Provincial School of Art and 
Design. I also obtained a Head Master for the Model Grammar School, now Principal of 
Upper Canada College ; a Master of vocal music, as taught in the latest improved systems 
in Europe, who has rendered, and is still rendering, valuable service in connection with 
our Normal and Model Schools. I purpose now, with such advice and assistance as | may 
obtain during my tour, to add to the collection of models and objects of art, suitable for 
the Sehool of Art, and the purposes of the Educational Museum, and to select and engage 
a properly-qualified master of the School of Art, from the graduates of the English 
Governmental School of Art and Science, at South Kensington, and who must also have 
the standing of a member of the Royal Academy. I have reason to believe, from my 
former inquiries and consultations, that such a person can be obtained ; but it will require 
considerable time to ascertain the cha.acter, qualifications, temper, etc., of available candi- 
dates for such a position—the last one to be filled in order to complete our educational 
system. 

We already have the requisite rooms, nearly all the requisite models; the sum 
requisite to support the School; and from applications already made, there will be an 
ample number of pupils, all that 1s now required being the selection of a suitable head for 
that branch of instruction. 

If the Paris Exhibition be held next spring, as proposed by the Emperor, it will 
greatly facilitate several objects of my tour. 

I shall make the requisite provision for the discharge of my departmental duties 
during my absence. By the careful economy and saving of funds set apart by authority 
for the purposes to which I have referred, means are provided for all that I now propose. 
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I desire to leave Canada some time next autumn ; not to be absent more than nine or ten 
months, and that my expenses shall not, under any circumstances, exceed seven hundred 
and fifty pounds, which will be paid out of upwards of four thousand pounds saved and 
available for the Educational Museum and the School of Art and Design. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed ) I. RYERSON. 
Hon. W. McDougall, M.P.P., 


Secretary of the Province, Ottawa. 


a 


No. 153. 
Caer SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND Europe, &c., Lerrer Il. 
Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province.—Further on objects of tour. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 11th September, 1866. 


Srr,—In accordance with your wish, expressed in this morning’s conversation, I beg 
to add the following explanations to my letter of the 23rd July, in which I applied for 
leave of absence : | 

1. I intend not only to return before the first meeting of the Legislature for Upper 
Canada, but to report to it especially on the school law and system as established, and as 
suggestions may be made for its improvement by comparing its workings with the school 
law and systems of other States and countries from which we have largely borrowed, and 
which, in several instances, have undergone recent and important modifications. I wish 
to re-examine the systems of instruction in these countries, with their recent modifications, 
and present the results of my enquiries and suggestions in a final report to our Upper 
Canada Legislature, at its first meeting in our new Confederate relation. My first enquiry 
of this kind, in 1845-6, resulted in laying the foundation of our school system; my subse- 
quent enquiries have contributed to its perpetuation and improvement ; and I believe my 
proposed final enquiry and report on the subject, will largely contribute to its more firm 
establishment and improvement, where it admits of amendation. 

2. I do not intend to purchase any paintings or copies of paintiags, but simply such 
models and casts as experience has shown to be useful in such an establishment as is con- 
templated, and as are required for its efficiency. 

3. The expenses of my proposed tour and purchases are, as may be seen by referring 
to the last paragraph of my letter of the 23rd of July, provided for out of appropriations 
which have been made for such objects, and which I have carefully husbanded in order to 
accomplish them. 

4. In regard to other objects of some public interest, besides personal health, I will 
not remark, But I may observe that I have asked no leave of absence during the last 
eleven years ; and that I purpose to improve my time to the utmost of my strength, in 
promoting the objects of my Department, as much as if I were in Toronto ; and several of 
the objects I have in view will be greatly facilitated by the Paris Exhibition, in which, as 
on a former occasion of the same kind, will be presented the most recent specimens ot 
apparatus, models, &c., for the advancement of education and the practical arts. 

5. In regard to objections, which I understand have been made, to what I have pur- 
chased and done in respect to the Museum and School of Art and Design, this is not the 
time or the occasion to discuss the question; but I may be excused for the following 
summary remarks on the subject :— 

(1.) I have done on a very small scale what has been recommended by a Committee 
of the House of Commons for England, and what has been done on a very large scale by 
the Managers of the Sydenham Palace, near London, and by the authorities of the Govern- 
ment School of Art and Science at South Kensington, near London. The Directors of the 
Sydenham Palace have procured copies of the paintings of the principal masters of the 
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various Schools and Galleries of Art on the continent, besides casts of the most celebrated 
busts, statues, groups, &c. The Directors of the Government School of Art and Science 
in South Kensington have done the same to a more limited extent, and for more practical 
purposes. A Committee of the House of Commons on the National Gallery, recommended 
procuring copies of paintings from the Continent for that Institution, as may be seen by 
the subjoined extract from my last year’s report. Copies of paintings, as well as paintings 
themselves, are always of unequal merit, and some of the copies which I procured were the 
only ones which could be obtained of the masters of whose works and style I desired a 
specimen ; and I obtained them for a very small price, having to take them or nothing. 
These are, however, quite exceptions to the general rule. In selecting the copies generally, 
1 availed myself of the experience and judgment of many English travellers and residents, 
who were known for their taste, and many of them for their skill in the Fine Arts. An 
English artist who was employed by the Government of Nova Scotia to paint full length 
portraits of Sir Fenwick Williams and Sir John Inglis, the successor of Sir Henry Have- 
lock, and hero of Lucknow, visited Canada some two years since. He had spent some 
years of early professional life in Italy and Germany; and in visiting our small Educa- 
tional Museum, he said, that as a whole, the copies of paintings were the best he had ever 
seen. I know Sir Edmund Head condemned them, and condemned the very idea of a 
copy of any painting, saying that he had never seen but one copy in his life that he 
desired to have ; but I think the advice of Lord Elgin, according to which I acted, and 
the examples of the Government and other bodies in England, to whom I have referred, 
are more worthy of consideration than the peculiar ideas of Sir Edmund Head, and those 
who may have echoed what they heard from him. Sir Edmund Head’s artistical taste and 
interference in the ornaments of the University Buildings at Toronto, and the Public 
Buildings at Ottawa, have cost the country very many, if not hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, without any corresponding advantage. However, whether my selection of copies 
of paintings has been, in every instance, judicious or not, is of no practical importance 
now, as I do not propose any additions. I am prepared to submit what I have done to 
any competent committee, in connection with the expense and circumstances of purchase 
of every article in the Museum. 

For your own satisfaction, and for reference, I append an extract from my report for 
1856, in which I explained the objects I had in view, the examples after which, and the 
advice of Lord Elgin, &c., in accordance with which I acted in establishing the Educa- 
tional Museum, and preparing for the establishment of the School of Art and Design, a 
branch of Instruction which is pursued in England with increased energy and success, but 
which we have not yet introduced. I also append an extract from my last year’s report 
on this subject. | 

I have, &e., 


(Signed) E. RYERson. 
The Hon. W. McDougall, M.P.P., 


Secretary of the Province, Ottawa. 


ENCLOSURES. 
Extract from the Chief Superintendent's Report of 1856. 


11. EpucaTIONAL MusEuM, AND ScHoou or ART AND DESIGN. 


The School Act 13 & 14 Vie., cap. 48, sec. 41, authorized the expenditure of “a 
sum not exceeding two hundred pounds in any one year, to procure plans and _publica- 
tions for the improvement of school architecture and practical science, in connection with 
common schools,” and the Act 16 Vic., cap. 185, sec. 23, authorized the expenditure of 
‘a sum not exceeding five hundred pounds per annum, in the purchase of books, publica- 
tions, specimens, models and objects, suitable for a Canadian Library and Museum, to be 
kept at the Normal School buildings.” In the Act 12 Vic., cap. 83, five hundred pounds 
were granted for the establishment and support of a School of Art and Design for Upper 
Canada, to be in connection with the Normal School, and under the control of the Council 
of Public Instruction. Two rooms were provided for this purpose in the Normal School 
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building, but on the proposal to establish a chair of civil engineering in the Provincial 
University, I suggested the Establishment of the School of Art and Design as an appendage 
or branch of the chair of civil engineering, and that the provision for its establishment in 
connection with the Normal School need not be continued. But the idea of establishing 
the chair of civil engineering by the Provincial University having been abandoned, and 
the statute providing for it repealed, it became a matter of consideration and importance 
to give effect to the original purpose of establishing the School of Art and Design in con- 
nection with the Normal School, and more especially as drawing forms one branch of the 
course of instruction in both the Normal and Model Schools, and will be taught to a 
greater extent in the Model Grammar School, and there are here the greatest facilities for 
the economical establishment and support, as well as usefulness of such a school. Accord- 
ingly the requisite steps have been taken to accomplish that important object. 

By the provisions of the Acts above mentioned, I have been enabled to introduce 
publications and plans for the improvement of school architecture into all the municipalities 
of Upper Canada; to obtain models and instruments and apparatus for teaching and 
illustrating different branches of natural history and science in the schools ; to commence 
a collection of specimens of the Canadian birds and animals, of the geology and mineralogy 
of the different provinces of British North America, models of agricultural imple- 
ments, &c., &c., together with several hundred books, publications, and objects relating 
to education and other departments of science and literature. I have also been anxiously 
desirous of preparing the way for, and as far as possible of, giving effect to what was 
contemplated in connection with the School of Art and Design. In England, Schools of 
Art and Design are becoming prominent features of popular instruction in the principal 
cities and towns. In connection with some of these schools are interesting collections of 
objects of art, consisting chiefly of painting, sculpture and drawing, plaster casts of statues, 
statuettes, and busts, models in marble, alabaster, ivory, wood, bronzes, terra cotta, models 
in wax, plaster, &c. In connection with the Royal Schools of Art and Design in London 
(kept in the Marlborough and Somerset Houses), upwards of a thousand of these speci- 
mens are collected and arranged. In addition to these schools, the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education have established an Educational Museum, at the new build- 
ings, South Kensington, west end of London, the books and objects of which are grouped 
under the following divisions :—1. School building and fittings, forms, desks, slates, plans, 
models, &c. 2. General educational, including reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
mathematics, foreign languages, and histories. 3. Drawing and the fine arts. 4. Music. 
5. Household economy. 6. Geography and astronomy. 7. Natural history. 8. Che- 
mistry. 9. Physics. 10. Mechanics. 11. Apparatus for teaching the blind and deaf. 

It would be too much to attempt an Educational Museum in Canada on so extensive 
a scale; but we have already in the Normal and Model Schools what might be deemed 
necessary under the first of the above divisions, and considerable collections which belong 
to the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th of the above divisions. They cannot, 
however, be properly classified and arranged until the completion of the new Model 
Grammar School building, when we shall have room for the School of Art and Design, 
with the appropriate and methodically-arranged Educational Museum. In England, an 
Act of Parliament was passed some years since, authorizing the Corporation of each city 
and town in the United Kingdom to establish a Provincial Museum ; and these local 
Museums are now multiplying on every side, being regarded as a powerful though indirect 
means of popular education, ‘as well as of popular entertainment. 

During my late tour in Europe, the importance of embracing objects of art as a 
prominent feature of our Educational Museum, and as an essential element of a School of 
Art and Design, was strongly pressed upon me both by what I saw, and by the opinions 
and advice of learned and practical men. Col. Lefroy (better known in Canada as Capt. 
Lefroy) addressed me a very interesting and able letter on the subject, from which I 
extract the following paragraph :— 

‘“‘My suggestion, in respect to the purchase of casts of statuary, and of specimen 
pictures for the Normal School, proceeds upon the assumption that what is every year 
felt to acquire fresh claims as an element of popular education at home, cannot be loss 
worthy of attention in Canada—that if we find that a taste for art, where many facilities 
for its culture have always existed, is still at so low an ebb in this country as to call for 
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systematic efforts to extend it ; much more must it require and deserve public encourage- 
ment in a community which as yet possesses no facilities of the kind. In fact, no one 
can deny that this taste is deplorably wanting in America universally—much that gives _ 
intellectual rank and dignity to a people is wanting with it—and life is deprived of a 
source of manifold pleasures of the highest kind in consequence. Now, the Provincial 
Normal School occupies a position which can hardly be parallelled in advantages for 
initiating a better order of things. Not only does a very numerous class of the commu- 
nity pass under its influence, and receive its moral and mental stamp, but that class is of 
all others the one which has probably the greatest influence in forming the minds of 
others. Even the clergy of a country must yield in some respects to its schoolmasters in 
the privilege and responsibility of forming the character, and influencing the judgments 
of its people—alike of parents as of children. For many years at least, I suppose all 
Common School teachers will pass through your Institution—but this is not all) From 
its metropolitan position, its attractions to visitors, and the liberality with which it is 
thrown open, objects of art collected there would, in a material degree, stand in the 
position of a public collection, and thus, without interfering with their special purpose 
they would indirectly instruct classes with which the Normal School has nothing to do. 
Stronger grounds cannot be wanted to justify the very moderate expense which my plan 
would entail.” 

The Earl of Elgin not only favoured me with his advice, but afterwards enclosed me 
(with a very kind and suggestive note) a pamphlet containing a copy of an address 
delivered at Glasgow, in January, 1855, by C. H. Wilson, Esq. A collection of such 
objects has double the value in Canada that it possesses in any city or town in Europe, 
in every country of which treasures of art abound in the Royal Palaces, National Museums, 
and private mansions, all of which are opened to the public with great liberality. And 
even there, where the facilities of travelling are so great, the public inuseums are sO 
numerous, and the different countries are so near to each other, that many travellers, not 
content with having seen and contemplated the original objects of art themselves, purchase 
copies of the most famous paintings and casts, or sculptured or bronze copies of the most 
celebrated statues, busts, &c., for the gratification of their own tastes, and the ornament 
of their mansions. But in Canada, where there are no such Art Treasures, where we are 
so remote from them, where there is no private wealth available to procure them to any 
extent, a collection (however limited) of copies of those paintings and statuary, which are 
most attractive and instructive in European Museums, and with which the trained teachers 
of our public schools may become familiar,*and which will be accessible to the public, 
cannot fail to be a means of social improvement, as well as a source of enjoyment, to 
numbers in all parts of Upper Canada. 

The copies of paintings which I have procured present specimens of the works of the 
most celebrated masters of the various Italian Schools, as also of the Flemish, Dutch, and 
German. The collection of engravings is much more extensive; but they are not yet 
framed or proposed for exhibition. The collection of sculpture includes casts of some of 
the most celebrated statues ancient and modern, and busts of the most illustrious of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, also of Sovereigns, Statesmen, Philosophers, Scholars, Phil- 
anthropists, and Heroes of Great Britain and France. Likewise a collection of Architec- 
tural Casts, ilustrating the different styles of architecture, and some of the characteristic 
ornaments of ancient Gothic and modern Architecture. But these are not yet exhibited, 
as there is no room for them until the new model Grammar School building is completed. 
And until then, the rest of the collection cannot be properly arranged, or seen to 
advantage. 

A list of the principal instruments, models, and objects collected, will be found in 
the appendix to this report. 


Extract from Chief Superintendent's Report for 1865. 
XIX.—THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Nothing is more important than that an establishment designed especially to be the 
institution of t the people at large—to provide for them teachers, apparatus, libraries, and 
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every possible agency of instruction—should, in all its parts and appendages, be such as 
the people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with pleasure and 
profit. While the schools have been established, and are so conducted as to leave nothing 
to be desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accompanying agencies for 
the agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of students and pupils, and for 
the useful entertainment of numerous visitors from various parts of the country, as well 
as many from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and complete as the limited means 
furnished would permit. Such are the objects of the Educational Museum. 

The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what has been done by 
the Imperial Government as part of the system of popular education—regarding the 
indirect as scarcely secondary to the direct means of forming the taste and character of 
the people. 

It consists of a collection of school apparatus for Common and Grammar Schgols, of 
models of agricultural and other implements, of specimens of the natural history of the 
country, casts of antique and modern statues and busts, &c., selected from the principal 
museums in Europe, including the busts of some of the most celebrated characters in 
English and French History ; also, copies of some of the works of the great masters of the 
Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the Italian schools of painting. ‘These objects 
of art are labelled for the information of those who are not familiar with the originals, 
but a descriptive historical catalogue of them is in course of preparation. In the evidence 
given before the Select Committee of the British House of Commons, it is justly stated 
“that the object of a National Gallery is to improve the public taste, and afford a more 
refined description of enjoyment to the mass of the people ;” and the opinion is, at the 
same time, strongly expressed that as “people of taste going to Italy constantly bring 
home beautiful modern copies of beautiful originals,” it is desired, even in England, that 
those who have not the opportunity or means of travelling abroad, should be enabled to 
see, in the form of an accurate copy, some of the works of Rafaélle and other great mas- 
ters ; an object no less desirable in Canada than in England. What has been thus far 
done in this branch of public instruction, is in part the result of a small annual sum 
which, by the liberality of the Legislature, has been placed at the disposal of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, out of the Upper Canada share of the school grants, for the 
purpose of improving school architecture and appliances, and to promote art, science, and” 
literature by means of models, objects, and publications, collected in a museum connected 
with the Department. 

The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, established 
at great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council of Education, appears, 
from successive reports, to be exerting very salutary influence, while the School of Art 
connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds in drawing, painting, modelling, &c. 

A large portion of the contents of our museums has been procured with a view to 
the School of Art, which has not yet been established, though the preparations for it are 
completed. But the museum has been found a valuable auxiliary to the schools; the 
number of visitors from all parts of the country, as well as from abroad, has greatly 
increased during the year, though considerable before ; many have repeated their visits 
again and again ; and, I believe, the influence of the museum quite corresponds with what 
is said of that of the Educational Museum of London. 


No. 154. 
Curer SUPERINTENDENT'S VisiT To THE Unirep States AND Europe, &c¢., Lerrer Il. 
Secretary of the Province to Chief Superintendent, Permission and Memorandum. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 19th October, 1866. 


Rev. Str,—I have the honor to inform you that His Excellency the Governor-General 
has had under his consideration in Council your letter of the 23rd July last, applying for 
leave of absence to visit Europe for the purposes therein set forth. 
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His Excellency has been pleased to grant you leave of absence until the lst May, 
1867, on the understanding that the cost of the trip shall be limited and charged as pro- 
posed in the accompanying memorandum. : 

I have further to request that you will carry out, as far as practicable, the suggestions 
contained in the memorandum as to collecting information, &c., during your tour, respect- 
ing Schools for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind. 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) Wm. McDOouvuGaALt, 
Secretary. 
The Reverend Egerton Ryerson, D.D., 
Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 
ENCLOSURE. 


» 


Memorandum on the application of the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education 
jor Upper Canada, for leave of absence for nine or ten months. 


1. Having read the letter of the Reverend Doctor Ryerson, the undersigned would 
respectfully recommend that, in compliance with his request, leave of absence be granted 
to him until the Ist of May, 1867, to enable him to visit Europe, with a view to the re- 
establishment of his health and the improvement of the system of Public Instruction in 
Upper Canada. 

2. The Superintendent proposes, as a special object to be attained by his visit to 
Europe, to add “to the collection of Models and objects of Art suitable for the proposed 
Provincial School of Art and Design, and for the purposes of the Educational Museum.” 
He also proposes, while in England, to select and engage a properly qualified Master of 
the School of Art from the Graduates of the English Governmental School of Art and 
Science ; and under these circumstances he submits that the expenses of his trip, which 
are not to exceed £750, should be defrayed out of £4,000 saved and available for the 
Educational Museum and the School of Art and Design. 

In view of the facts stated by the Superintendent, there seems to be no reason why 
the expenses of his trip should not be charged against the said fund. The Superintendent 
should, however, be reminded to exercise all practical economy of expenditure, and in no 
case to exceed the sum of £750, above mentioned. 

3. As it is contemplated to establish Government Schools for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and also for the Blind, in Upper and Lower Canada, it is respectfully recommended that, 
in addition to the general and special educational objects referred to in Dr. Ryerson’s 
letter, he be requested to visit the best Institutions in Great Britain and on the Continent 
of Europe for the education of these two classes, with a view to collecting information as 
to the best mode of conducting such Institutions, and reporting on the subject to the 
Government on his return. 

4. Doctor Ryerson should also be requested to ascertain on what terms a competent 
person could be procured to take charge of an Institution for either or both of the classes 
of persons already mentioned. 

(Signed) = Wm. McDovucatt, 
Provincial Secretary. 
Ottawa, 25th August, 1866. 


No. 155. 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND Evuropek, &¢., LETTER IV. 
Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province, for authority for Lxpenditure. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 30th October, 1866. 


Six,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant, 


ave 
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in reply to mine of the 23rd of July, informing me that His Excellency in Council had 
been graciously pleased to grant me leave of absence until the 1st of May, 1867, approving 
of the objects of my proposed tour, and giving me a memorandum of instructions which I 
shall endeavor faithfully to observe. 

But although my request has been kindly granted, and the means for the accom- 
plishment of the objects of my tour also granted, yet no warrant has issued to provide me 
with the sum mentioned in your letter. I wrote to Mr. Langton, the Auditor, on the 
10th instant, requesting that a Letter of Credit might be issued in my favor for $12,000 
for these purposes, pursuant to an estimate which, at his request, I had communicated to 
him the 30th of last May, and of which I herewith transmit a copy. ; 

It will be seen that, in addition to ordinary expenditure, J mentioned the intended 
expenditure of $4,000 on heating apparatus for the buildings of this Department, $6,000 
on the Educational Museum, and $6,000 on the School of Art and Design. It was under- 
stood that the Government concurred in this proposed expenditure of the unexpended 
balances of School grants heretofore placed at my disposal, but which I had not used. 

The heating apparatus has been accordingly erected, and on the 10th instant, I 
applied to Mr. Langton for the $12,000 to enable me to carry out the proposed objects in 
connection with the Educational Museum and School of Art, which received the formal 
sanction of His Excellency in Council, as intimated to me in your letter of the 19th 
instant. 

In a letter from Mr. Langton, dated the 20th instant, he informed me that a letter of 
credit had issued in my favor for the $12,000 in question ; but in’a subsequent letter he 
informs me that I must again apply through you for the issue of the Letter of Credit for 
that sum. I beg, therefore, that you will have the kindness to direct that a Letter of 
Credit issue forthwith in my favor for the sum of $12,000 out of the unexpended balance 
of the grant set apart, by Order in Council, in aid of the Educational Museum and School 
of Art. 

I beg also respectfully to request that my leave of absence be specified to be six 
months from the time of my leaving for Europe, or until the lst of June, instead of the 
Ist of May. My reason for the request is that the Paris Exhibition will not open before 
the Ist of April, and hardly be perfected before the Ist of May; and that there I antici- 
pate, what I saw at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, a collection of the best models, maps, 
symbols, letters, &c., &c., for schools, and for teaching the Deaf and Dumb and Blind. 
If I am required to be back to Canada by the Ist of May, I cannot avail myself of any of 
the advantages of the Paris Exhibition, and which [ found in 1855, of the greatest value 
in suggesting improvements, which I have since introduced into the working of our school 

system. 

From the unexpected delays which have occurred, I cannot commence my tour until 
more than a month later than when I wrote you on the subject. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 

The Honorable Wm. McDougall, M.P.P., 

Secretary of the Province, Ottawa. 


No. 156. 
Cuier SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND Europe, &c., LETTER V. 
Assistant Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent, Extension of leave of absence, and 
authority for expenditure. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 12th November, 1866. 


REVEREND Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency, the Governor 
General, has had under his consideration, in Council, your letter of the 30th ultimo, in 
reply to the communication from this office of the 19th ultimo, 
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I have now the honour to enclose, for your information and guidance, a copy of an — 


Extract of an Order in Council which has been passed upon the subject referred to in ~ 


your communication. 


I am further to state that, in view of the special reasons set forth in your letter, your 


leave of absence has been extended to the Ist of June, 1867. 


T have, &c., 

(Signed) E. A MEREDITH, 
Assistant Secretary. 
The Reverend Egerton Ryerson, D.D., 

&C., &e. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Extract from « Report of a Committee of the Honourable the Executive Council, approved by His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the 6th November, 1866. 


Upon the application of the Chief Superintendent of Education, Upper Canada, and 
upon the Report of the Auditor upon the appropriation for that service, the Honourable 
the Provincial Secretary recommends that the following expenditure be authorized beyond 
the appropriation by the Common School Act for the current year, and that they be 
charged against the balances of former years, viz. :— 


Common and Separate Schools......05.....s0te.cseeessnaeeeastar eros 30,000 
Normal and Model Schools........ eh VERE i, vekh saci alles paige ae 5,000 
AVERPS@MNART bia h dione atte ce Vine REN sani eect tes lay ie «sala vie ah neieieets miss 6,000 
Grammar School Inspection? 1S66- (a sia yys sis enedeh treq ana etahd - 1,000 
dons: to eover-deficiency of 1865-6... 3.002. cp ceigs -ennp treks ese ehGcuk 
eliGGhOr rte ain a doatews bond ces Mies stivonainl Soret ake agen Coane 6,000 
Heating the Normal school, building y.7). 7s... nn sesame 4,000 
LOtalsis alte sighed se aut “een ®, Pema $52,781 


He also recommends that the Chief Superintendent be authorized to expend from 
the Grammar School Income Fund during the current year $53,000. 
The Committee submit the above recommendations for your Excellency’s approval. 


Certified, 
(Signed) W. 4H. Lz, 
C. Bae: 
INOMELO Ts 


Curer SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIY TO THE UNITED STATES AND Kurop#, &c., LETTER VI. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, Estimate for funds required. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 10th October, 1866. 


Sin,—lI have the honour to request that a letter of credit may be issued in my favour 
to the Bank of Montreal, in accordance with the estimate transmitted to you on the 30th — 
of May last, for $12,000 for the following services :— | 

1. The Museum, for additional purchases out of the unexpend- 
ediptant for that seryacemsayiee 4.) swe eis en $6,000 
2. The School of Art, for purchases, fitting, &c., out of the 
accumulated grant, by Order in Council of 1861, at 
$2,000 per annum, amounting on 30th June, 1867, to 
$11,000, of which it is proposed to expend during the 
WOAT) Say! eatiad Med. SLT REMOTE tee, hed ie al 6,000 


"Potadies hes steatorcadiaddaeey $12,000 
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As it is my intention shortly to proceed to Europe to effect the arrangements and 
procure a ae for the School of Art, you will oblige by getting the credit issued ag soon 
as practicable. 
: I have, &c., 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON, 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


Norg.—Credit of $12,000 received 21st November. 


No. 158. 


CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT’S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND Europr, &c., Lerrer VII 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, eaplaining deluy in issuing a Credit, 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, Oct. 15th 1866. 

My Dzar Str,—lI have delayed acting upon your application for a letter of credit, as 
Tam in daily expectation of an Order in Council for my guidance in this matter. An 
order was lately passed requiring the special authorization of Council before any money 
was paid, although it might be authorized by vote of Parliament, on the ground that such 
votes authorized the Government to spend the money, but that the subsequent authoriza- 
tion of Government was necessary before the vote could be acted upon. Upon this | 
made a report as to what might be generally authorized and what would require special 
authority. I am in hopes that the necessary Order in Council will pass to-day or to-mor- 
row, when I will issue the letter of credit or give you officially the reason for not doing 
so according to the terms of the Order in Council, but I have been so often disappointed 
in its being got through that I give you this explanation in the meantime. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 
. ; Awilitor. 
The Reverend Dr. Ryerson, 
&c., &e. 
No. 159. 


CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND EvroprE Letrer VIII. 
b>] 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, on authority for expenditure and 
application of balances. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, October 22nd, 1866. 

Sir,—An Order in Council lately passed, laying down the principle that Parliamen- 
tary authority for expenditure, whether by General Act, or by special vote in the Annual 
Supply Act, was only to be considered as authorizing the Government to undertake such 
expenditure ; but that the several Departments, or other officers charged with the super- 
intendence of particular services, could not act upon this general authority, until the 
sanction of the Executive Council had been given to it. A subsequent Order in Council 
of October 18, explained the first, classifying the several services, and general authority 
has been given in your Department for all necessary and lawful expenditure, “to the 
extent of the appropriations by the Common School Act.” It is further provided ‘that 
the Auditor shall forthwith prepare a statement of all expenditure which has been made 
during the current year, up to September 30th, on account of the following services, 
shewing the balance of the Parliamentary authority remaining unexpended at that date ; 
and no further expenditure shall take place upon any of these services, except to the extent 
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of the authority which may, from time to time, be given by His Excellency in Council, upon — 
the application of the Minister having charge of the same.” The services named include 
“ Apportionment from Grammar School Fund, Upper Canada, and any expenditure in 
excess of the appropriations in the Common School Act, which it may be proposed to 
charge against the unexpended balances of former years.” I should have said that a 
previous article authorized the payments for salaries and contingencies. 

It will be necessary therefore for you to make a formal application to the Provincial 
Secretary, under whose superintendence education has been placed, for authority to use 
any of the balances remaining over on June 30, either for the service to which they were 
appropriated, or to apply them towards any other service. I have, in the meantime, 
recommended a letter of credit for $5000 for your immediate wants, but you must be 
careful only to use it for the purposes authorized by the Order in Council. 

T have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Auditor. 

Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


No. 160. 
Curer SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND Europe, LETTER IX. 
Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts, requesting a credit for special grants. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 15th Nov., 1866. 


Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22nd Oct., 
and to state in reply that I have received from the Provincial Secretary a copy of an 
Order in Council, dated 6th November, authorizing the expenditure of certain sums from 
the unexpended balances of former years ; and as authorized by the Order, I have now to 
request that a letter of credit for $12,000 for the Museum and School of Art may be 
issued. 

The Chief Superintendent has already commenced his tour, and it is desirable that 
the necessary funds shall be placed at his disposal at once. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEO. HODGINS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


(Notr.—Credit, $12,000, received 21st November). 


No. 161. 
Curer SUPERINTENDENT'S -VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND Europe, LETTER X. 


Hon. Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent on Museum Expenditure. — 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, June 13th, 1868. 
Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that the amount of $1200, overdrawn on 
account of Museum and Library, must be refunded to this Department, as the Supply 
Bill cannot be altered, or allowed to be overdrawn. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) i. B. Woop, 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Treasurer. 
Chief Superintendent Education, Toronto. 
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No. 162. 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT To THE UNITED STATES AND EvuRoPE, LETTER XI. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer.—Eaplanations of Museum Estimate. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 17th June, 1868. 


Sir,—I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 13th instant, that, in 
June, 1867, a credit to the amount of $6,285.91, on account of the Museum and Library, 
was opened in England, and charged to that account, to enable the Deputy Superintendent 
to make the necessary purchases.* The amount was within the sum authorized by Order 
in Council, and advised by the Auditor. A credit was, in the same manner, opened for 
purchases, on account of Public Libraries of books, ete. 

In making the purchases for the Museum, it was found that considerable work in 
fitting up the rooms would be required; and the sum intended for purchases was not, 
therefore, all expended, a portion being reserved for fittings. The credit in England was 
thus partially used for additional payments for books for the school libraries and_ prizes, 
so that the Depository Account owes the Museum Account, $2,106.33. There was also 
remitted to the Finance Department— 

THe GS ACCOUMEMIN LCCEMNCL eres ee testa tire ree od Winten cee Baa $336 95 
Pee LOMStiLy Ur VLALCH ter ti tt suet satan a yleles rYetis oven wats ee 138 35 

It was my intention to draw the amount due from the Depository on receipt of the 
next warrant, and remit it to you on Museum account, so that it would be available for 
warrants to pay for the fittings and purchases for which contracts have been made, and 
are now in course of execution. If more convenient to you, the $1,200 already drawn can 
be returned, the cheque being charged to the Depository, and a transfer of the remaining 
sum due by that account can be made in the books. 

The $2,800 covered by the Supply Bill is the Annual Grant provided by the Common 
School Act ; but the amount due from the Depository account is necessary to complete the 
arrangements carried out under the authority of the former Government. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 
No. 168. 


Curer SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES AND EuRoPE, &c., LETTER XII. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer.—A djustment of Museum Account. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 9th July, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to state, in reference to your letter of the 13th June, and 
my reply of 17th, that the accompanying accounts show the amount, $1,200 (being pro- 
portion of warrant referred to as credited to the Museum), transferred to credit of Public 
Libraries account, which it is presumed will be satisfactory. ¥ 

It is hoped that the warrant applied for in my letter of 9th June, will be issued with 
as little delay as possible, as we are daily applied to for payments, and any delay puts a 
large number of trustees aud teachers to great inconvenience, as the money is payable to 
them, according to Act of Parliament, the Ist of July. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 


Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


ny 
* A detail of these purchases will be found on pages 27-28, and pages 106-122, of Chief Superintendent’s 
Report for vi : 
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No. 164. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Estimate for funds required. 


Toronto, 18th September, 1866. 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 


S1r,—I have the honour to transmit the following Estimate of moneys now required 
by this Department, the credit already issued being exhausted :— 


On account of the Normal:and Model Schools..........6...:-sssssseeeeees $4,000 
On account of Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus ...............0ceceree ee 4,000 
Wngecounb.of Minseum and UIDTary cis hint es ott wal bth neues 500 
Onpaccount, of Jounal OF di QUcanay «cos cee Vee de See daey ina nay Eneoneey sp hdeaey 500 
On account’ of rrammar school Inspection ci) ai. anne +a 2b «Let ssiher cwmpnames 500 
An aCCOuDt Of Oleve CONN SCN CLES) 85. aesbiactitred: sien tha suds ps «fuel nep ese 1,000 

$10,500 


Say ten thousand five hundred dollars. 
Ihave, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Quebec. 


(Nore.—Credit $10,500 received 21st September.) 


No. 165. 
Assistant Auditor to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 
Ottawa, 19th October, 1866. 
Please forward September accounts forthwith. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON. 
The Reverend Dr. Ryerson. 


No. 166. iy 
Chief Supermtendent to Assistant Auditor. 
Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 19th October, 1866. 


Account will be sent at once. Credit at Bank exhausted. Letter of credit or part 


applied for wanted immediately. 
> voy Moe) esc arya (Signed) Ei. RYERSON. 
John Simpson, Hsq., Ottawa. 


No. 167, 
Auditor to Chief Superintendent. 


Telegram. ee eee 
Ottawa, 22nd October, 1866. 
Letter of Credit issued for five thousand ($5,000), on understanding that no ex- 
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eee 


penditure, beyond appropriations for the year by School Act, shall be made until further 
instructions. I write by mail. | 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
The Reverend Doctor Ryerson, 

Toronto. 


(Norr.—Credit 85,000, received 22nd October, for Normal and Model Schools ac- 
count). 


ae 


No. 168. 
Pro-Auditor to Deputy Superintendent on Statement of Cheques and Balance. 


Audit Office, 23rd October. 
Letter of Credit Account—Education Office Account. 


pekance TORWALCL MeeeT. he BR S279 °35 
SSS ROS SA50 aE RE OSUPe PA ero .50. 00 
SS png Ble, Sh IR canals 002 in Re as 60 00 

Ps Be reer ptt Aes . oe 25 00 
SOBRE AGRE Soha eal be. 4 30 
Ay ere, OR a Cisse 58 00 

he cu pcan a a a aS AN all EID EBS 5: 50 00 

Gr) UE RPL at ASE ERO es 25 00 
SEG AP ARE AS Ole IN eV ROM EE yo) 1,000 00 
1A I APL Ae NERS CRE. 7 MRE ARE BAI 40 00 
SOO Pama Me oceans eae} 15 00 


$1,602 65 Balance at Debit, $1,602 65 


Will Mr. Hodgins be good enough to check this balance, and see whether it agrees 
with his book. I have a credit Balance of $1,055.64. 
(Signed ) HK. C. BARBER. 


Nom 169. 
Deputy Superintendent to EL. C. Barber, Esqg.—Usual Statement will be sent. 


EDUCATION. OFFICE, 
Toronto, 6th November, 1866. 


Srr,—I have the honor to state, in reply to your letter of the 23rd ultimo, that the 
Bank account of this Department is only balanced at the end of each month, when-an 
abstract of it is sent with the other accounts to the Audit Office. The Bank has not yet 
sent the account for October, but when it is received, our statement, will be sent as usual. 


I have, &e. . 
) (Signed) J. GEO. Honene 
E. C. Barber, Esgq., Deputy Superintendent. 
Audit Office, Ottawa. 
No, 170. 


Chief Sent Ne to Auditor of Public Accounts, Estimate and request for Credit. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 7th November, 1866. 


S1r,—I haye the honour to subjoin the following statement of moneys now required 
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for the current expenditure of this Department, the credit already issued being ex- 
hausted :— 


On account of Normal and Model Schools...............sceeseeerseseenens $3,500 
Se Labraries, Napseand tA pparatiseicy...s0 scot sangee- aeeem eee 4,000 
om | Library, and Museum..........+...0- «eswe bd dace dbedewolah ethene 1,000 
LE Journal Of LEAUcatton...1......0 vekssotdd sc voreseasesececouesse 500 
ds Grammar School Inspection ies oases -misy egebe be rince™? 500 
SFihea Shi A MOTO WODLIMZONGIES, wus Centecsihidins sspivee'se Sey one rmamnrnemnae 500 
$10,000 
I have, .&c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 


John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


(NorE.—Credit $10,000, received 12th November). 


No. 171. 


Assistant Auditor to Deputy Superintendent, for explanation of an item in account. 


AvuDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 23rd Nov., 1866. 
Memorandum for Mr. Hodgins. 


By vouchers 476 and 490 (July and August Accounts) it appears that the Village of 
Mitchell was paid its School Grant of $163 twice, namely, on the 5th and 11th August. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON, 
Assistant Auditor. 
No. 172. 


Deputy Superintendent to Assistant Auditor of Public Accounts, explaining the item. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 27th Noy., 1866. 

Sr1r,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your memorandum of the 23rd 
instant. 

The mistake referred to was immediately corrected, and upon reference to the State- 
ment of Receipts, sent at the same time, you will find $163 entered as refunded to the 
Common School Grant. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE Hopeins, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
The Hon. J. Simpson, 
Assistant Auditor, Ottawa. 


No. 173. 


Year’s SaAuary ALLOWED TO WipoW OF THE LATE HEAD MASTER OF THE NORMAL 
ScHOOL FOR UPPER CANADA. 


Assistant Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, authority required for an item of 
Hapenditure. 
AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, Nov. 28th, 1866. 


S1r,—Voucher No, 18, October account, for a payment of $2,000 to the widow of the 
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late Head Master, is of an unusual character, and I cannot pass it except on the authority 
of an Order in Council. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON. 
Assistant Auditor. 
The Reverend E. Ryerson, D.D. 
No. 174. 


ALLOWANCE TO WIDOW OF HEAD MASTER, LETTER II. 


Deputy Superintendent to Assistant Auditor of Public Accounts, transmitting copy of 
minute and explaining. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 3rd December, 1866. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th ult., 
and to state in reply that the 119th section of the Consolidated Common School Act, 
enacts that “It shall be the duty of the Council of Public Instruction, and they are 
hereby émpowered—2. To adopt all needful measures for the permanent establishment 
and efficiency of the Normal School for Upper Canada, &c. 3. To make, from time to 
time, the rules and regulations necessary for the management and government of such 
Normal School i s to select the location of such school, and erect. or 
procure, and furnish the buildings therefore ; to determine the number and compensation 
of teachers, and of all others who may be employed therein ; and to do all lawful things 
which such Council may deem expedient to promote the objects and interests of such 
school.” 

Under the authority of this enactment, the Council has erected its buildings, and 
authorized the expenditure of the grant placed at its disposal by the Legislature for 
twenty years—both in large and small sums, including salaries and gratuities and allow- 
‘ances, without the concurrence of the Executive being required by law for any of the 
‘items. 

The minute of the Council, authorizing the payment of Mr. Robertson’s salary for a 
year extra, is enclosed herewith. - 

I have, &c., 
) (Signed) J. GEO. Hopeins, 
| Deputy Superintendent. 
The Honourable John Simpson, 
Assistant Auditor, Ottawa. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Copy Minute, 4th October, 1866. 


“That the Council, taking into consideration the long and faithful services of Mr. 
Robertson, the late Heatinaster of the Normal School, ana the circumstances of his 
_ bereaved family, authorizes the payment of his salary for one year from the date of his 
decease.” 


No: 175. 
ALLOWANCE TO Wripow oF HEAD Master, LETTER III. 


“Assistant Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, transmitting Order in Council 
disallowing the grant. 


AupIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 17th December, 1866. 


Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith a certified copy of an Order in Council 
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of the 8th instant, disallowing the gratuity paid to the widow of the late Head Master of © 

the Normal School, in consequence of which the amount, namely, $2000, must necessarily. 

be refunded. 0) on 
Tam, &c., 


(Signed) JNO. SIMPSON, 
Assistant Auditor. 
The Rey. E. Ryerson, D.D., 
&e., &e. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Copy of a Report of a Committee of the Honourable the Executive Council, approved by His 
Eacellency the Governor General in Council, on the 8th December, 1866. 


On a communication, dated 6th December, 1866, from the Auditor of Publie 
Accounts, stating that in auditing the accounts of the Chief Superintendent of Education 
for Upper Canada, he found one charge for a gratuity of one year’s salary paid to the 
widow of the Head Master of the Normal School, by the authority of the Council of Public — 
Instruction. That, as in no other branch of the Public Service, does such a gratuity ever 
exceed two months’ salary, and then, on the authority of an Order in Council, he informed 
the Chief Superintendent that he could not pass this item, unless it were authorized by 
an Order in Council. | 

That he received a letter in reply which he submits, but that he cannot admit the 
authority of the Council of Public Instruction to make any such grant, he requests that 
the matter be submitted to Council, in order that instructions may be issued on the 
subject. 

The Committee concur in opinion that no authority exists in the Council of Public 
Instruction, or in the Superintendent of Education, for the appropriation and payment of 
the gratuity referred to. They accordingly recommend that the payment be disallowed, 
and that, on the usual application being made by Dr. Ryerson on behalf of the widow, © 
the allowance of two months’ salary, sanctioned by the General Order in Council of 23rd 
November, 1859, be authorized. | 

Certified 
W. H. Les, CE.C, 


No. 176. 
ALLOWANCE TO WIDOW oF HEAD Master, Lerrer IV. 
Chief Superintendent to Secretary of the Province.— Application respecting the disallowed grant, — 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 3rd June, 1867. 


Srr,—I have the honour to submit to the favourable consideration of the Governor 
General the following statement in respect to the case of the late Thomas J. Robertson, 
Esquire, A.M., late Head Master of the Normal School for Upper Canada, to whose widow 
the Council of Public Instruction granted the amount of one year’s salary of her late hus- 
band. The Council supposed it was authorized to make this grant from its general author- 
ity to do all that it might deem expedient to promote the interests of the Normal School ; 
but in a letter dated the 17th of December, received from the Auditor’s Office during my 
absence in Europe, a copy of a Minute of Council was communicated objecting to the 
exercise of such authority on the part of the Council of Public Instruction, and objecting 
to the amount granted. 

I regret very much that the Council of Public Instruction did not (as I at first sug-~ 
gested, but which suggestion I afterwards waived) submit the case to the Governor General 
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in Council, as I am persuaded His Excellency would have approved of the recommendation 
made, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, which I therefore now proceed. 
to state. 

Mr. Robertson died the last week of last September—the day on which he completed 
nineteen years of service as Head Master of the Normal School for Upper Canada. 

After having completed his studies in Trinity College, Dublin, he established a clas- 
sical school of high reputation, and was from thence selected for Inspector of Schools under 
the direction of the National Board of Education in Ireland, and rose to be the Head In- 
spector of the National Schools. When it was decided to establish a Normal School tor 
the training of teachers in Upper Canada, application was made to the National Board of 
Education in Ireland to recommend a Head Master that was in all respects qualified to in- 
troduce their system of teaching, as well as of text-books, mto Upper Canada. The 


_ National Board recommended their highest officer, Mr. Robertson, with the strongest tes- 
_ timony as to his attainments, ability, judgment and faithfulness, during the some fifteen 


years that he had been in their service. The salary of Head Inspector of Schools in Ire- 


land is £400 sterling per annum, besides what is called “ cost of locomotion,” and personal 


_ expenses of 12s. 6d. sterling each night he is absent from home, and besides a retiring allow- 


ance of one-third of his salary after ten years’ service, and one-half his salary after twenty 
years service. Mr. Robertson’s salary in Canada has never exceeded £500, currency. It 
was felt at the time of his appointment as our Head Master in 1847, that his salary here 


_ was very little in advance of his salary in Ireland; but it was thought that living was 


much cheaper in Toronto than in Dublin (a mistake), and that he could better provide for 
a growing family in Canada than in Ireland. Furthermore, Mr. Robertson, as the highest 


| officer of the Board, had the prospect of succeeding to be one of its Secretaries in case of 
| yacancy—a vacancy which occurred several years since, and to which an Inspector junior 


to Mr. Robertson had been appointed, with a salary of £750 sterling per annum. 

Had Mr. Robertson had any hope of a retiring allowance, I have no doubt he would 
have retired some years since on such allowance, when his health began to fail; but hay- 
ing no such prospect, and having no other means to provide for the support of his family, 
he continued to labour (in a most exhausting work) long after he was unfit for it, and to 
the shortening of his days. 

If Mr. Robertson had been a resident of Canada, and appointed from a humble 
position to his office of Head Master of the Normal School, the case would have been 
different ; but when his official services, position and prospects in Ireland, are considered ; 


and when it is considered that he was, on special application, recommended by the 


i 
| 


National Board of Education in. Dublin, to introduce into Canada the Irish system of 
school instruction ; and that he has most faithfully and efficiently introduced a system of 


_ school teaching and discipline which is an honour. and blessing to our country—that he 


has trained teachers who are now competent to take his place, and to manage the best 
Common Schools, and some of the best: Grammar Schools in Upper Canada; and when 


_ it is, moreover, recollected that Mr. Robertson, and the other officers in connection with 
the Education Office, have not been permitted to enjoy the advantages of increase of 
_ salary, as have the employes in other Public Departments of the Government, and are 
_ not therefore under the same regulations at the time of their decease, I submit that good 


faith to the Irish National Board, who recommended their first officer to our contidence 
and protection, as well as assistance, and good faith to Mr. Robertson, and justice to ‘his 
long and most valuable services, would have justified a more liberal grant to his widow 
_and-unprovided family, than that which the Council of Public Instruction supposed it had 
authority to make. Since Mr. Robertson’s decease, his eldest unmarried daughter has_ 


been obliged to get a situation as governess for support ; his son has gone into a grocery 
store for employment, and the widow and young children, having sold their furniture and’ 


Texted their house, have gone into the country to reside with a married daughter, having 
| tt A ] 4 ra ; 
no other means of subsistence than the rent of a small house, and the year’s salary gy anted 


by the Council to the widow and family on Mr. Robertson’s decease. 
I therefore respectfully submit, and venture humbly to trust, that His Excellency in 

Council, in considering all the circumstances of the case, will approve of the allowance 

made to Mrs. Robertson and family on the decease of their late excellent husband and 
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father, who may be justly regarded as the Father and Founder of the improved system of 
school teaching and discipline in the public schools of Upper Canada. 


T have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honourable Wm. McDougall, M.P., 


Secretary of the Province, Ottawa. 


ALLOWANCE TO Wipow oF HrEap Master, LETrer V. 
Assistant Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent, acknowledging the foregoing. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 6th June, 1867. 


REV. Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3rd 
instant, submitting a statement respecting the circumstance connected with the grant of a 
year’s salary made to the widow of the late Head Master of the Normal School for Upper 
Canada, Thomas J. Robertson, Esquire, by the Council of Public Instruction, and re- 
ferring to a letter addressed to you from the Auuitor’s Office, covering a copy of a Minute 
of Council objecting to such grant 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. A. MEREDITH, 


Assistant Secretary. 
The Rey. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, 


Chief Superintendent of Schools, Toronto. 


No. 178. 
ALLOWANCE TO Wipow or HEAD Master, LetTrer VI. 
Acting Assistant Secretary to Chief Superintendent, Sanction of the Grant before Disallowed. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 26th June, 1867. 

Rev. Srr,—I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency the Administrator 
of the Government has had under his consideration in Council your letter of the 3rd in- 
stant (No. 2368), respecting the disallowance by the Executive of the gratuity of a year’s 
pay, granted by the Council of Public Instruction to the widow of the late Head Master 
of the Normal School for Upper Canada, Thomas J. Robertson, Esquire. 

After a careful consideration of the whole matter, and in view more particularly of 
Mr. Robertson’s long and valuable services in the cause of education in Upper Canada, 
His Excellency in Council has been pleased to sanction the payment of the gratuity in 
question to Mr. Robertson’s widow. 

While doing so, however, His Excellency in Council desires again to repeat his dis- 
approval of the unauthorized act of the Council of Public Instruction in making this pay- 
ment in the first instance. 

I have, &e., 


(Signed) G. POWELL, 


Acting Assistant Secretary. 
Rey. E. Ryerson, D.D., 


Chief Superintendent of Schools, Toronto. 
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No. 179. 


Deputy Superintendent to Assistant Secretary of the Province, transmitting application of 
employes. 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 12th Dec., 1866. 


Srr,—I have the honour to enclose herewith an application from the employes of this 
Department, which I most respectfully and cordially recommend to the prompt and 


favourable consideration of His Excellency, the Administrator of the Government, in 


Council. 

I have no doubt indeed that the statement (which has, I believe, no parallel in any 
of the Government Departments) that “no increase of salary has been given by the 
Government to the applicants [from the Educational Department of Upper Canada] for 
several years,” cannot fail to awaken the sympathy of His Excellency in Council in the 
application of the gentlemen in this branch of the public service, whose self-denying zeal, 
under serious discouragement, has frequently been the subject of gratifying remark by 
the head of the Department, as well as by myself. | 

As I have been now twenty-two years familiar with the details of the working of the 


_ Department, I know well the arduous nature of the duties of each of the principal 


officers, as well as the cordial spirit of harmony and co-operation which characterizes each 
of the subordinates, and can speak with the greatest satisfaction and confidence in thus 
recommending their application. I can also truly say, from a somewhat lengthened 
experience with official routine, and the minute details of departmental work, as well as 
with a knowledge of the thoroughness and fidelity which is required in this office, that 
there is not in Her Majesty’s service in this Province an equal number of employes more 


_ thoroughly devoted to the promotion of the public interests than those who have signed 


| 
} 


the accompanying application. In justice, therefore, to them, and as an encouragement 
in the discharge of their arduous labours, I sincerely pray that their application will be 
favourably entertained by His Excellency in Council. 


T have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEO. HopeGins, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
E. A. Meredith, Esq., L.L.D., 
Assistant Secretary of the Province, Ottawa. 


Copy. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 12th Dec., 1866. 


Str,—The undersigned Clerks of the Department of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada respectfully request that measures may be taken to procure for them a gratuity, 
in consequence of the exceptional dearness of all the necessaries of life at the present 
time. 

It is understood that a bonus has already been granted to the employes of certain 
Government establishments, and that an application of like purport is being made by the 
public service generally throughout the Province. 

' The request, on the part of this Department, is the more reasonable from the fact 
that no increase of salary has been given by the Government to the applicants for several 
years, and that the benefit of the periodical increase, and the recent arrears voted by the 
Legislature, in pursuance of the Civil Service Act, has not been extended to them. 

It is perhaps needless further to refer te the real distress which is so widely felt by 
persons with fixed incomes, now that a rapid imcrease has taken place in the price of 
every commodity, a fact which is universally acknowisdged throughout the country, and 
which the public institutions are endeavouring to mitigate by liberal extra grants to those 
in their service. 
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We therefore respectfully express the hope that these circumstances will meet with 
the favourable consideration of the authorities. 


We have, &c., 
(Signed) 


f ALEXANDER Maruine, Senior Clerk and Accountant. 
A. J. WILLIAMSON, Clerk of Correspondence. 
Botnet: ec. | FRANCIS J. TAYLOR, Clerk of Statistics. 
ean igs | J. T. R. STINSON (absent on ES, Assist. Ch. of Statistics. 
W. H. ATKINSON, Assistant Clerk of Correspondence. 
lp LILLE, Letra Assistant. Clerk. 
S. P. May, Clerk of Libraries. 
h E. B. Cops, Depository Salesman. 
") E. J. Russewy, Assistant Clerk of Libraries. 
H. WILKINSON, Assistant Depository Salesman. 


Depository Branc 


J. G. Hodgins, Esq., 
Deputy Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


No. 180. 
Assistant Provincial Secretary to Deputy Superintendent.—Acknowledgment of the foregoing. 


Ottawa, 15th December, 1866. 

S1R,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th inst., 
covering and recommending for favourable consideration the memorial of certain of the 
subordinate officers of the Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, submitting 
their claims to be allowed a gratuity. 

Thave, &c., 
(Signed) E. A. MEREDITH, 
Assistant Secretary. 
J. G. Hodgins, Esq., 
Deputy Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


No. 181. 
Deputy Superintendent to Auditor.—Estimaie and request for a credit. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 21st Dec., 1866. 
Sir,—I have the honour to state that the following amounts will be required on the 
[st of January next, when the Grammar School, Separate School, and Pension Grants be- 
‘come payable :— 


On account of GrammMmariScMools seston hn cbicoeden:o hb dn ehen $26,000 
z Separate Schools (balances).....0.......00..0.0e0ee 5,145 

‘i Superannuated Meagpers, juke. gicce ss csnsiocueelnes 2,000 

a Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus.................5. 5,060 

i POUTROE OF LA MULCTLON Wh) Batata <b \ clas iscsi 500 

‘i Poor. schools.) eaan. FN da a ab ion she as Macs 500 
$39,145 


I have therefore to requést that the sum of thirty-nine thousand one hundred and. 


forty-five dollars may be placed‘to the credit of this Department at the Bank of Montreal, 
on the Ist of January for this service. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE HODGINS. 
Deputy Superintendent. 
John Langton, Esq., | 
Auditor of Public Aecounts, Ottawa. 


Norr.—Credit of $39,145 received 28th December. 


No. 182. 


Assistant Provincial Secretary to Deputy Superintendent.—Governiment decline request of 
employes. 
PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 28th December, 1866. 
Sir,—Adverting to my letter of the 15th instant, I have the honour to inform you 
that His Excellency, the Administrator of the Government, has had before him in Council 
the application submitted by you, of certain of the subordinate officers of the Department 


of Public Instruction for Upper Canada for a gratuity. 
IT am now to acquaint you, for the information of the applicants, that His Excellency 


is not prepared, at present, to accede to their request. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) FE. A. MEREDITH. 


J. George Hodgins, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
Deputy Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


ee 


No. 183. 


Estimate and request for w credit. 


Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 16th Feb., 1867. . 


Str,—I have the honour to submit an estimate of moneys received for the various 
services under this Department for the current month and for March. The credit issued 
in December being quite exhausted, I hope it will be convenient to place the sum at the 
disposal of this office without delay. 


MOntaccount of Poor Schooler Mises. eas eee ee hee $200 

“ Normal and Model Schools ............::::seseee es 5,000 

sf Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus..........-..-++++ 8,000 

S Superannuated Teachers. .........06:seseereer eee ees 500 

“ Grammar School Inspection.............:.06se ee 500 

if Office Contingencies. .....0...4001 0s eee tenner ee eene nes 1,000 

Say fifteen thousand two hundred dollars. $15,200 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE HopGINs, 


Deputy Superintendent. 


John Langton, Ksq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


Norr.—Credit of $15,200 received 20th February. 
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No. 184. 


TEMPORARY INVESTMENT OF MoNEYs UNTIL DomMINION Srock WAS AVAILABLE, 
LETTER I. 


Chief Superintendent to Deputy Receiver General.—Inquiry for securities for Trust Moneys. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, Ist March, 1867. 


Srr,—I have the honour to state that there are some moneys left in trust to this 
Department by various individuals from time to time for founding prizes in the Normal 
and Model Schools, The money has been invested in Debentures, and some of these 
having recently matured and been paid in, it becomes necessary to look for a new invest- 
ment. 

You would therefore oblige by advising me if there are any Government securities 
at your disposal yielding not less than six per cent., and of long date. The amount to 
invest is $1200, and if you can furnish the Debentures required, please state the rate and 
particulars. 

I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
T. D. Harington, Esq., 
Deputy Receiver General, Ottawa. 
No. 185. 


TEMPORARY INVESTMENT, &c., Lerrer II. 
Deputy Receiver General to Deputy Superintendent.—No securities to be had. 


Ottawa, 4th March, 1867. 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the Ist inst., 
No. 982, and to inform you, in reply, that I know of no Government securities at the 
Receiver General’s disposal for investment. If there are any sixes in the market, the 
quotations in the public prints will give you the price, ete. 

I have, &e., 
T. D. HARINGTON, 
D.R.G. 
J. George Hodgins, Esq., 
Deputy Superintendent, &c., &c., &c., 
Education Office, Toronto. 


No. 186. 
TEMPORARY INVESTMENT, &c., LETTER III. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent.—Remarks on Investment. 


’ Aupit OFFICE, 
Ottawa, September 12th, 1867. 


sir,—Amongst your vouchers for March is one which I do not exactly understand, 
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viz., for $2000 for investment. It would appear that you have invested in the Permanent 
Building and Savings Society $3189.06, being $2000 which was added at your request to 
the appropriation for Superannuated Teachers, and $1189.06, a debenture maturing. The 
latter, I presume, was the Prince’s donation, which, if I mistake not, you included in the 
Normal School Account after 1863. I do not find in your March accounts any statement 
of the receipt corresponding to this expenditure in reinvesting.* I think you should 


_ introduce into your accounts the investment. Please do so in your next monthly accounts, 


showing the whole amount invested. 

This, however, was not the main object of my letter. With regard to the Prince’s 
donation, it has always been kept separate from your other moneys derived from the 
Province, and I do not object to your investing it in any way the Council of Public 
Instruction may approve of; but I have the strongest objection to your drawing money 
out of the public Treasury, and investing it in private establishments. If you found that 
the annual grant for Superannuated Teachers was more than you wanted, or that you 
could spare an amount out of your unexpended balances, which you wished to devote as 
the commencement of a fund set apart for that purpose, I have no doubt that an Order 
in Council would have authorized it, and interest would have been allowed on any such 
sum by the Province, as has been done with the analogous account in Lower Canada. 
The superintendence of the Educational Expenditure is so soon to pass away from the 
control of the Dominion, that I will not ask to have this sum restored to the public chest, 
but I think it necessary to call your attention to the fact that any such transaction is 
quite irregular, and would not have been permitted, if this service had been remaining 
under our supervision. 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) JOHN LANGTON, 


Awditor. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 


Memorandum on the Auditor’s letter of the 12th September, 1867. 


Of the $1,189 mentioned by the Auditor, $516 were sent anonymously to the 
Chief Superintendent from the County of Frontenac in 1858-60 to be applied as he 
might see fit. Having invested the amount, together with the Prince of Wales’ donation 
of $800 to the Normal and Model Schools, in debentures, the sum $1,189 mentioned was 


realized from those which matured in 1867. 


When the debentures matured, the bank retained the proceeds, and allowed no 
interest on them. Efforts were made to procure fresh debentures of the best description, 
but without effect, as there had just then (March, 1867), been an unusual demand for 
them. 

Application was then made to the Receiver General’s Department, on the Ist 


- March, for “Government securities at its disposal, yielding not less than six per cent., 


and of long date,” but also without effect.t 
Being anxious at once to place the proposed amount of $3200 ($3189 and accrued 


interest) at interest temporarily in an institution quite as safe as the bank in which it 


was lodged, it was transferred to the Canada Permanent Building Society on special 
deposit, and invested in Dominion stock in 1868. 


(Signed) J. GEORGE Hopeins, 
Deputy Superintendent. 


Nore.—The voucher haying been surrendered when the investment was withdrawn 
from the Society, a copy was applied for with the following result :— 


* The $2,000 new investment was charged in the March acconnts sent to Audit Office, but the $1,189.06 
matured debentures and re-invested were not charged in those accounts either as a receipt or payment. It 
forms part of a receipt for $3,189.06 from the Canada Permanent Society. The grant for $2,000 was received 
in April, and then entered as a receipt in the accounts sent for that month, 


+ See correspondence numbered 184 and 185. 
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CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING AND SAVINGS SOCIETY, 
Toronto, 16th February, 1869. 


DEAR Srr,—Your memorandum of yesterday is received and contents noted. 

In reply, we beg to inform you that we cannot furnish you with a copy of our deposit 
receipt, No. 8480, as all the receipts in our books are numbered. . 

We, however, beg to give you the following particulars, which will, we hope, be 
sufficient. : 

Deposit Receipt, No. 8480, dated 22nd March, 1867, for $3189.06 from Canada 
Permanent Building and Savings Society, in favour of the Chief Superintendent of Edu- _ 
cation, bearing interest from the lst day of April, 1867, at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, and subject to 90 days’ notice of withdrawal. No notice to be given for six 
months from date of deposit. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. W. MASON, 
Secretary Treasurer. 

Alexander Marling, Esq., 

Educational Department, Toronto. 


No. 187. 


TEMPORARY INVESTMENT, &cC., Lerrer IV. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Explanation as to invesiment. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 16th, Sept., 1867. 


S1r,-- I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 12th instant, that the 
amount of $1,189.06 does not consist solely of the Prince’s donation, but includes other 
sums given to the Department by different persons for founding prizes. As it was a mere 
change of investment in March, it was not entered in the account sent you, but will be in 
the August account, as you desire it. : 

The additional $2,000 for Superannuated Teachers was, I suppose, first agreed on be- 
tween you and the Deputy Superintendent when he was at Quebec, as neither your accounts 
nor any books contained the entry originally, as pointed out in my letter of 30th of May, 
1866. The addition first appears in the public accounts of 1864-5. The Department was, » 
of course, quite willing to get the increased grant for the pensioners, and, had it been 
known that the Government would have allowed interest on it, as you now say for the 
first time, that mode of investment would have been gladly adopted. It would have been 
a very bad plan to have distributed the $2,000 in one year to the existing pensioners only ; 
and as soon as it was settled that the amount would be appropriated we endeavoured to 
get debentures for it. There being none in the market here; we wrote to the Deputy Re- 
ceiver General on the 1st of March on the subject, but he replied that there were none to 
be had at Ottawa. The investment was accordingly made as reported to you, and as the 
voucher attested, which was the best we could do with it. 

I have, &e., 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


No. 188. 
Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Estimate and request for a credit. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, whet: 
Toronto, 10th April, 1867. 
Sir,—I have the honour to subjoin an estimate of moneys required by this Depart- 
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ment for the current month and for May. The balance at the bank being exhausted, I will 
thank you to issue the usual letter of credit at your earliest convenience. 


Required on account of Normal and Model Schools.............. $2000 00 
‘t Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus......... 6000 00 
s Superannuated ‘Teachers..............0.0. 2000 00 
a Museum andl nbraryicriscis teccss. ssa 500 00 
He SOUPNGL Of TC QUCAHOM Ly. occccc sens secs cece 300 00 
pS xrammar School Inspection............. 500 00 
eS Ca PaMAL SCHOOL BURG: 24 5.0 say vs snes 1000 00 
& Cilree)), Commun Gani ntes. a are 500 00 


$12,000 00 
Say twelve thousand eight hundred dollars. , 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE HoDGINs, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


(Credit, $12,800, received 24th April). 


No.8? 
Deputy Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts. 
Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 22nd April, 1867. 
“Credit for $12,800 applied for, 10th inst., greatly needed. Has it issued ?” 
(Signed) J. Grorce Hopeins, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


No. 190. 


Assistant Auditor to Deputy Superintendent. 


) Teleyram. 
i ttawa, 22nd April, 1867. 
) Will be issued to-morrow. | 
| ; (Signed) JOHN SIMPSON. 
J. G. Hodgins, Esq., 
Education Office, Toronto. 
No. LOI 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts —Estimate and request for a credit. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 8th June, 1867. * 


Str,—I have the honour to state that in addition to the sums for which an estimate 
has been sent in another letter of this date, and which will not be required till the end of 
the month, the following sums will be wanted by the 15th instant. 


160 : 
On account of Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus................. $10,000 00 
i Normal and Model Schools................0006. 1,000 00 
yi Journal Of LAUCAHONN Wn Id OL peeks deve 500 00 


$11,500 00 


Say eleven thousand five hundred dollars, for whieh I hope a credit may be issued — 
not later than that date. 
I have, &., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


(Credit, $11,500, received 14th June). 


No. 192. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accownts.— Apportionment for 1867 and estimate. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, | 
Toronto, 8th June, 1867. | 


Srr,—I have the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the Common and | 
Separate School Apportionment, and a statement of the Grammar School Apportionment » 
for the year ending 31st December, 1867. 

I also submit an estimate of the sums required by this Department at the end of this — 
month. As the grants to Common Schools, Separate Schools, Grammar Schools and } 
Superannuated Teachers, are payable on or before the 1st of July, I hope the sum applied | 
for may be placed to the credit of this Department at the Bank Agency in Toronto by 
that date. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) K. RYERSON, 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


Estimate of the Amount required by the Department of Public Instruction for Ontario on or 
before the [st of July, 1867. ) 


Common and Separate Schools amount apportioned, say....... $170,000 00 
Less part of Separate School apportionment not payable till 
JANUALY, SAY. cececcrece eee eee teens tenses eset eee e eee eea ese een ees 5,000 00 
$165,000 00— 
NormilandaodelmochOOlswOn account, ioe... s. ssc. mereesoetsenetve sates 3,000 00 
Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus.........:ccsccscsee sence neeeee eee nneeceuteneeeten ens 3,000 00. 
Superannuated MROap ers | ie ameter nei sss =i: Seo sup serves asin etieg sirname 2,000 00 
Grammar School Apportionment...............-.seseeseeeeee nen ees 54,294 00 
Less part not payable till January......ccececcctseens 26,294 00 | 
—————— 28,000 00. 


$201,000 00 - 
Say two hundred and one thousand dollars. | 


Education Office, 
Toronto, 8th June, 1967. 
Credit $40,000 received 10th July. 
50,0008) Mo, do. 
A) BOGOR ladon LCR. ado. 
cB 1000 do. ' 29th" do. 
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ENCLOSURE. 
SUMMARY OF APPORTIONMENT TO COUNTIES FoR 1867. 
| 
UE Common |Sep’rate ; anne , Common | &-" .~" 
COUN TIES. Richest een Gala Total. TOWNS—Con?t'd. Soho Sep rat€| Total. 
Schools. 
$ cts.| $ cts $ cts. $ cts.) $ cts $ cts. 
i) Glengarry ...... 2130 00; 273 00 2403 00|)|Brantford ............ 602 00; 119 00 721 09 
2. Stormont......... 1933 00) ce cpsleceaes | 1933 00||Brockville ............ 324 00) 136 00 460 00 
Bs Dundas............ Z1LSL OO} .ccsceaesteee 2131 00) |Chatham............... 429 00 51 00 480 00 
4, Prescott ......... 1510 00; 144 00 LO04) OOM atten. ts cididesenes 86 00) 54 00 140 00 
D. Ruasell............ 199 OOU Eee 799 OONCopoure? LV. Nii 8 423 00} 107 00 530 00 
6. Carleton ......... 3265 00) 143 20 3408 20) |Collingwood ......... 155 00) RU SoG tert ca 155 G0 
Nae. Grenville......... 2249 00; 41 00) 2290 00) |Cornwall ............. 210 00) eveicss 210 00 
lupe. Leeds............;. 3631 00 20 00! Oe OOD UTGAS, Bo ces cst sas 215 00) 115 00 330 00 
9. Lanark............ | 3217 00; 16 00 SIIB OO IG Aleb i oie acca, SHO OMe ae 356 60 
| 10. Renfrew ......... 2482 00) 84 00 2566 00) (Goderich ............... BOO. OO hee te/eehe 360 00 
| 1L. Frontenac. ...... 2881 00; 153 00 3084 00) |Guelph ..........0..0... 422 00) 158 00 580 00 
12. Addington ||. 1893 00! 7000] 1968 00||Ingersoll .............. 238 00, 84 00 322 00 
| 13. Lennox........... SOLS O01 caren 901 00} |Lindsay ............... 138 00; 102 00 240 00 
| 14, Pr. Edward...... Dork, QO, cers ticcee 2054 OOH NE TGON si. ites evsneck LOO OT CLs: 100 00 
| 15. Hastings ......... 4253 00; 11 00 4264 00||Napanee............... 187 00; 33 00 220 00 
16. Northumberla’d 4047 00 70 00 VAT OOMINGaeara | eka. ac. 158 00) 77 00 235 00 
av. Durham .. ..... S10. OOS Wee 3710 00) Oakville ............... 163 00} 67 00 170 00 
18. Peterborough... 2518 00 42 00 2560 00) |Owen Sound ......... 200: OOM esac vias 260 00 
| 49. Victoria ......... ZLV0. OObueneeeeen BO FOUN LE ALIS! Deu ci ete seme utaae 224 00; 46 00 270 00 
emo. Ontario ...:....... 4528 00 6 00! ASDA DOWER Orble lichen. 211 00; 79 00 290 60 
Wes LOVK,.. ee ce ee 6172 00; 153 06 6325 00||Peterborough......... 274 00} 176 00 450 60 
meee Peel 3.............. 2891 00 17 06 QO0B IDO TP ICCON, onck vss een: 175 00; 65 00 240 00 
| 23. Simcoe ............ 5530 00! 37 00 5567 00||Port Hope ............ 450° OOK) 02028) 50 G0 
fet. Halton ............ DDL OO ane 2451200) Prescott). GAb.iers 140 00} 120 00 260 00 
| 25. Wentworth...... 3267 00 63 00 3330 00||Sandwich ............ 140; OOo 145 00 
imo. Brant ............ 9304, OO} ..- crete. 9304 00| |Sarnia .................. 230 00)............ | 230 60 
ia. Lincoln ......... 2084 00] 38 00 2122 00||St. Catharines ...... 545 00} 285 oy 830 00 
| 28. Welland ......... 2096 00} 114 00 POT OO ts Lary’ So). t.acesck SE OOM ee 345 00 
| 29. Haldimand ...... 2442 00} 29 00 2471 00||St. Thomas............ ES7. OO Ree cue 187 00 
eo. Norfolk ...... .. 3213 00; 45 00 BLS OO! SIMCOE? 2 c..5-beace «2 165 00; 25 00 190 00 
fae. Oxford ............ ATT OO sc: core 4770 00| |Stratford.............. 313 00; 47 00 360 00 
| 32. Waterloo......... | 3340 00} 157 00 3497 00) |Whitby(...........4.,. 240 00; 60 00 300 00 
| 33. Wellington ...... 5018 00! 384 00 5402 00) |Windsor:......2.....4. Oe Ly OU cain sultan 371 00 
We Grey....... ccc. 5019 00} 228 00 5247 00||Woodstock ............ SOOVED) meee. 390 00 
mee berth... ... ...... 3901 00] 104 00 4005 00 de oA eT ELE Seb i 
mao. Furon. ............ 5898 00; 82 00 5980 00 $10622 2 00|82301 00} $13013 00 
las -BYUCE ...,....+... 3842 00 43 00 3885 00 
| 38. Middlesex ...... 6778 00; 131 00 6909 00 
| 39. Elgin... ... Seat BAS89R00 i caeeeee 3489 00 Common 
|40. Kent .............. | 3077 00) 153 00] 3230 00 Schools. Sepak rate Total, 
| 41. Lambton......... 2936 00 42 00 2978 00 VILLAGES. 
! a ICS 2363 00; 46 00 2409 00 heii ah tae: 
} SOULS a oF OULU csicloecitnicane 
| st. of Algoma...... ee vet eeiass oy 00 | 3 cts bh See aces 
$135859 00/$2939 20} $138798 20}/Arnprior............... 130 OO) kes. 130 00 
— ab ber Akay cd deh OOF ON 110 a 
Apportionment to Cities, Towns and Villages for 1867. |;Aurora ..............) 100 OO}... 130 
ages irs Poors UST. Yh ee eae aly 75: OOM Le 75 00 
Bradford Oe Tee 113 00 OAS | 113 00 
FAM PCO) co Sisy080 00) ta tO, GOL ia norae aed 185 6 
te CITIES. oe sep ee REA Benton. os. 130) 00}. andes | 130 00 
| Schools. | Caledonia ........... 125) 00/2 125 00 
| CAV UM ics shes csoees 81. OO) teed) 81 00 
| : SBR yoo ane Ce APAN Sob’ 106 00} 44 00 150 00 
| cts.| § cts. $ cts.) (Clinton ..,.....0006. 146-00} 145 00 
Toronto SSA EA DO Ce Be on 00 $1611 00 $4716 00) Colbormer ee 96 00) ..5eheee 96 QO 
| Hamilton i eas 1786 00} 314 00 2100 00)/Dunnville ............ L5G 00) ee 56 00 
SEEBUOT........,...... 1111 00} 389 00 1500 00) |Blora ........sse0000. 150 00} 29 i 179 00 
RMORGON ............... 1357 00; 201 00 1558 00) /Embro .........cce0ee. 14, Oeics 74 00 
oS 776 00} 856 00 1632 00) |Fergus.........s0000.. 130 00} 20 00; 150 00 
| ee ee or TE OLE FUrIO: Scccek veoces 81 00} 24 00 105 00 
$8135 00/$3371 00) — $11506 00) |Gananoque............ | 154 OOl essen 164 00 
. Georgetown........... DO OO Cea aes 156 00 
TOWNS. | Hawkesbury .........1 140 00).........0-. 140 00 
Amberstburgh eee $140 00} 110 00 250 00||Hespeler............... BO O00 c.ceccenes 95 00 
DMEEEIO(.... s,s cenccenes 159 00} 61 00 220 00||Holland Landing.... SO) OOM aes 80 00 
| Belleville 526 00} 174 00 700 00) |Troquois ...........605 1600 E cukeies 76 00 
BRM LTT sss casescces 260 00; 40 00 300 00||Kemptville............ Bde OGL Lovenamn 117 00 
| Bothwell............... TOG OOD cdecss ces | 106 00}/Kincardine............ HO. 00 ccna 150 00 
Bowmanville ......... | BE OO} ics docrv ans 260 OO} |Lanark .........:..00 62. OOo ete 62 00 
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SuMMARY OF APPORTIONMENT TO COUNTIES FOR 1867—Continued. 


‘ 


R.C. | Gee 
VILLAGES—Con. | GMM |seprate| Total. || VILLAGES—Con. Common |gerrate! Total. 


| 


Schools. Schools. Schools. | 
$ cts.| $ cts. $ cts. $ cts.| $ cts. 3 cts. 
Pigtowel 2....ive.0 00s GR OO ee 98 00} \Stirling .....2s.0028...- S200)... cea | 92 00 
Merrickville .......... 64 00} 34 ail 98 00||Strathroy ..............- £30 OO. oe 130 00. 
POUECROL 8. seh. LOG OO cseoaee 195 00||Streetsville ............ 83 O01 8. tee 83 00 
Morrisburgh ......... RIS (DOS 118 00] |Thorold .................. 154 00} 66 00 220 00 
Mount Forest ........ 99 00 16 00 15 OO} renton’-.....c0.:- s.0+-- 135 00 65 00 200 00 
Newburgh...........-... TAD NOS i radantiac £26. OOWV xenma «03.65. acn- es. ADO" OO) era eeecenae { 100 00 
Newcastle ...........00.: 100 00a eae 100. 00||Waterloo ..........0... be did. OO)). 00 sam | 158 00 
New Edinburgh....... tt OU aur nae ST. OOFIN eliamd...<. ue cind. <0.  OOr cs cetneu 115 00 
New Hambure......... OL OG one 121 00||Wellington ............ usr a0 OGL aaa ' 80. 00 
Wewmarket ............ 101 00} 59 00 160 00) {Yorkville ............... | 183 O0teceoncceme 183 00 
Oil Springs... SOT || een 140 00 ISRO OSI ae 
' Orangeville ............ SSVOO aves 88 00 | $6825 00; $499 00| $7324 00 
yal iia .).....008!. eb ae. MYO OO ss ceases 176 00 re 
NOMERW A Secs cacnpe eet 206 00} 51 00 257 00 GRAND TOTALS. 
Pembroke ............... 66 00 26 00 92 00 
MGETONIO) Co rout cy tse i ee TO vOUte seacene eh 78 00 | 
Portsmouth ... ........ 92 00} 38 00 130 00||Counties and Dis- 8 cts.| $ cts. | $ cts. 
Port Dalhousie ...... B46: 00k eas 146 00 trcta oe 135859 00} 2939 20! 138798 20 
PE FORCOTL Gc coaaes senses se 143 00 27 00 ECOL OOH @HeteRY 2 toy. cu ae ee et | 8135 00} 3371 a 11506 00 
wRenfrew....cch.ss.esecee TD OW es citron ese 75, OO} (Towne (2.....59 leds 10622 00; 2391 00; 13013 00 
Richmond 07) .s 20h .2! 60 O00}............ 60 00)|Villages..............068. 6825 00| 499 00| 7324 00 
Smith’s Falls ......... Zo OQ ew ease cs 125 00 ———_— | —___- | ______—_— 
Southampton ......... GOOG eee ae | 90 00 1$161441 00;$9200 20\$170641 20 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL FUND FoR 1867. 


$ cts. 
2M ee ERE Tig CER PRA eS ER CBA 300 00 
PAM CASED erent caatene tae eetrancumrcheraes 300 00 
PUPIL OK ire Gis kes un cee ce ns tomes outeas Vareh's 286 00 
AS ETI GUINNESS ID eo dere crsusanel tents 728 00 
SAC ees) inet ae iake ae camera acted edrac’s 200 00 
MS BALIGNVILL OU nd te ur dtts mepese oe bice ccs 314 00 
GILG WALL Oa hides denerc ees come amereeenire nesters 1168 00 
TEX Sor bnid. aut ane) te Wee, aber On geag 456 00 
ew ANY Likes. cue Aas eke deo sae bees 912 00 
PAPAL LORS os dag ides Ia tetas dstelss ood 300 00 
Bram DpOu’......<e.bse¥ 5.) sevgede ess s 00 760 00 
ESTHET eLOV eer cee ines 570 00 
TPRPOCIC VALLE L dius cele nelees eveos eengoreaw tens 412 00 
Ca VOLLORITA Lice iiats seed acetone pennies ween 542 00 
Garletan Place sed, eres css sd womeneee 456 00 
Cayuiaes lies elie Ray, a UR ovoid 228 00 
Cha Giatis occ Wa eee ices sas aoservens 580 00 
(Oi nh radeb ce eed sities Deveicdeh te aanebeecaoon Foe 286. 00 
CODOUR Bina coc cwseee tnt levied soe ne openterneas 542 00 
COI DOr Res iii clei eetes oti e elk iiekeves 700 00 
CollingwWood......6..... cseceeseeseennrens 370 00 
COP Abb ewriodedd sweeteners esecndeudons ove 550: 00 
DrummMondville..........0ccec cece eens 400 00 
ThnGase eee ee Mice sn cadadesecans 512 00 
Hlora nti asacoiel teetecscneteAlansags 372 00 
Parmetsvilles its iececss ede cacdease 342 00 
POPS fa ssnsy dla Meas ohee a xosiewy tates 512 00 
BGT Gh geee sock pleted cttradecae ds tacaieas'eds 620 00 
ale lai ini atateous tectecdsdnces 1682 00 
GANENOGUEL...... (er wis tesets rene ancess 500 00 
CEO COrICEN Gilli eee Bath ovcess sukonn xsaone 742 00 
GEVITDIBDLY 5 fcissss san seae. iter ves gop case eo of 514 00 
"EATS | 0] | RMON PEC dhe CPR Yh OP PEPE 884 00 
Tarvin Pots ds odio dd tedetes avers daoinrna <8 1028 00 
Ingers0lh..icsiewvitec sos fees a eee 770 00 
TPOCUGS aancsancesevdo Nets ci vesesn oxy Combhs 720 00 
Kemptwalles ss isn tf. sie occessesesesacses 256 00 
TinCa Paine i. cca et lrcb Beeees vs 4 avs Mees 372 00 
Rin sb Od ceie sno thie. dvds she tanedens se 1396 00 
TiGNAT me phascacscdeeie de Wetec etch agecee 200 00 


$ cts. 
FANASaY fhe vegeta ae tee cet ses ea 286 00 
Bondo) BR NL ee, ee eames 1084 00 
EP Orignith,.c.descticpasecccce sso eceeeeae 250 00 
Mianillay rit chose aeaetens Marsa dee 684 00 
Markham 2 60.00% s.cteestecocdecatnes 656 00 
INL GE GALES RT wes aeons ae cae easasa eae eee 314 00 
Milton ee ie 4 eee hes ee sobre 350 00 
Morris bWrg it crci: hota ttideans tucsza ten 420 00 
Mount Pleasant: 7... 20. ......0 see eee 370 00 
Napan6e.s..24...cGUMMMes 6, sccencsas 800 00 
THREW DUPRE ioe, eee oot totes neendaane 854 00 
Neweastie 8 iG.) Riki eels saateeeee 342 00 
WNewmarket..c..sen. at eesecn planers 286 00 
Bi Disha Dee rst ae Nd eRe PMR COL FS. ec 258 00 
ERORWOGU. Ses eet itind, a iri eleeanes 628 00 
OSKyVi16 ooo .sc.ccss Reenter ee ee 570 00 
Oakwood. 5). ck See ee 286 00 
Om eimeecdeuchis ccnirente vino nnaeee 598 00 
Orangeville. cccc: baicsscneieesbenee eee 314 00 
Osborne. i. hc hoe eee 286 00 
OBRaAW ar Pe. cadaaeeate neo nanese 1000 00 
Ottawa.....0.. el aac te ar he Poe bieg aer 998 00 
Owen (Sound 2.9, nausea eee 656 00 
Pakenham 2c aoa ee eee 370 00 
Paris AAAs Se ee eeceeee 570 00 
Pembroke. 4.) Vas eh  thraaiiees 456 60 
erth p20). Cae... eee he ces denetoats 940 00 
Peterborougiy...er-.Geeceyscoassecsame 570 00 
Pictort. he, ess See eee eae denne 428 00 
Port Doveran, 20 Sed .kcvenenenee 456 00 
H .9) 1 of) 8 Re peered (es Pt a rey ere at 798 00 
Port Rowers Ve ee oie cc cene 256 00 
PYOSCOUL, . . idece nr eeeehte eee noe eee 428 00 
Huenteow.icotsc. eevee eee ete ee 370 00 
Richmond, 212... 2. ke eset 256 00 
Richmoie Hall ey. Guha ehceis. 260. 00 
Sarria swan, 2 Oe ee Pe cae 344 00 
Scotlameyy, (10. ..0, GU, eee 240 00 
PUMCOCE, cia aie ase Mee eee 628 00 
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GRAMMAR ScHOOL FUND FoR 1867—Continued. 


$ cts. $ cts. 
Bere GPVALLGtte, lads tn. dae ou. 258 00 URDTMAO AEG oe tac sias velar 372 00 
ELITE ET ae Ue POE! 342 00 Manikloelehilh ts eldy ele i labak sh 286 00 
MRAGLORC AL. ll dose tives od, Lan Seidel 600 00 Wientia Ne isis ies ek bce Mera. Atee ay 400 00 
Aa a OU A OA 342 00 Wearelsvillons icici). ....ei telcos oboe 342 00 
RTROE ULC Nou. ce saree scceee ee 286 00 IWWAGETUOW TD fertigc ree ts, (anne 238 00 
PEE PUCALDALENES. 016048 coscace: ovo at cett 826 00 PVN CLIQNLA US serenr ee Aegan cise Ch eee 300 00 
Bree EOIN ABS ci cersde shies! vccodconaea Rae 656 00 LV ERCON Mert ait ant pie et, uae ae 628 00 
0 LUE aS ee 8 542 00 WW HIGD Ys iste ce cae casewte eee Ce 1028 00 
VOTES EE ES) Set tre nts a 456 00 AV TILAIISPO WI. site e geeee 760 00 
IUCR gir alde Ae ng 1654 00 ME IDASOR AEA Lear heath il daads 486 00 
EE AD ya i ea 200 00 IVY OOGGCOCK 1.5.5. ctatutieleselaoet cone 600 00 

No. 193. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, on close of the year’s account. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, 21st June, 1867. 
Str,—The balance of your letter of credit beyond the cheques issued by you up to June 
30th, will be cancelled at that date. It will, therefore, be necessary for you to compare 
your account with the Bank at that time, and to send to me a statement of the cheques 
issued by you before June 30th, but not then paid by the bank. 
I will write to you in a day or two, as to the funds at your disposal after June 30th. 
| I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
Auditor. 
Rey. E. Ryerson, D. D., 


Superintendent of Education, West. 


No. 194. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts. 
Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 2nd July, 1867. 


Teachers waiting for Grant payable this day by Statute. Applied for 8th June. 
Has credit been issued ? 


(Signed) i. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
| Auditor vf Public Accounts, Ottawa. 
No. 195. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 


Ottawa, lst July 1867. 
Bank telegraphed to. 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 


Rey. Dr. Ryerson. 
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No. 196. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 


Ottawa, July 2nd, 1867. 


Instructions given to Bank to honour your cheque after July Ist, to the extent of 
forty thousand dollars. I write by mail. 


(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson. 


Nors.—Credit $40,000 received 10th July. 


IN On. OY. 
Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent, on issue of funds. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
July 2nd, 1867. 


Srr,—An Order in Council is being prepared regulating the method of making pay- 
ments after July Ist. In the meantime, I have caused the Bank to be instructed to honour 
your cheques to the extent of $40,000. a 

From this date, as long as you derive your funds from the Dominion, you will receive 
warrants and not letters of credit ; it would, therefore, be desirable that you should place 
some distinguishing mark on your cheques issued after July Ist, as “on warrant account,” 
to prevent confusion with the letters of credit. For the same reason we cannot place to 
your credit at once all the amounts which you will want. I conceive that $40,000 will 
carry you on for some days, and you can always have a new warrant when you have nearly 
exhausted your balance, and that by telegraph, if necessary. We do not desire to stint 
you in any way in the money you actually require, but we do not wish to make an absolute 
payment of more at a time than is necessary to meet your engagements. 


I have, &c., 


JOHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education. 


No. 198. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor. 
Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 5th, July, 1867. 


f Forty thousand expended. Hundred thousand more will be paid forthwith. Please 
issue. 
(Signed) E,. RYERSON. 


John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 
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Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram, 


Ottawa, 6th July 1867. 
Cash low. Have given warrant for fifty thousand. Telegraph as you want more. 


(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
The Rey. Dr. Ryerson, Toronto. 


(NotE.—Above credit, $50,0000, received, 10th July.) 


No. 200 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Reasons for urgency in payment. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 6th July, 1867. 


Str,—I have the honour to state, in reply to your telegrams of the 2nd and 6th inst., 
that you are perhaps not aware of the urgency for issuing the large amounts applied for 
at this time of the year by this office, although I think it was stated both last year and 
this year. The Legislative Grant to Common Schools is applicable only for teachers’ sal- 
aries, as is the Grammar School Apportionment. Each of the 4,900 teachers in this Pro- 
vince receives his share of the fund at this time of the year, and as they are none too well 
paid, any delay in issuing the grant is an inconvenience, of which they reasonably complain 
and for which they blame this office. As the returns are now very well rendered, the 
whole amount applied for is required according to law, for payment by the Ist of July ; 
and there is a rush from every part of the Proyince for the money due, and strong and 
feeling complaints are made by the parties concerned if any delay occurs in paying them. 
-_ Under these circumstances, over which I have no more control than you, I hope there 
will be no delay in enabling me to meet these demands. 

We could have paid nearly the whole amount to day had we been in possession of it. 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) HK. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


No. 201. 


Auditor of Public Accounts to Chief Superintendent.—Funds will be issued. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, July 8th, 1867. 


Srr,—I am well aware that you are called upon, immediately after July Ist, for almost 
all the Common School Apportionment, and my desire is to place you in funds. The 
expenses of Government, however, at this season of the year are very heavy, and as the 
cash is low I am instructed to keep the payments down as much as possible. I will issue 
warrants to you as fast as I think the funds will bear it, for if the expenses are great the 
receipts also come in in large sums from day to day, and in order that there may be no 
delay, I will issue them on your telegraphs, and will telegraph to the bank to honour your 
cheques as the warrants issue. By this means, I hope that the school teachers will suffer 
no inconvenience. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) ’ JoHN LANGTON, 
Auditor. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 
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No. 202. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts. 
Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 13th July, 1867. 


““Warrants advised us by Finance Department hundred forty thousand. Bank 
only received ninety thousand. Cheques already issued for hundred fifty thousand. 
Please telegraph Bank to-day.” ) 

(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 

John Langton, Esq., 

Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. ; 

Note.—Circular from Deputy Inspector General, dated 4th July, advises $40,000) 
and another dated 5th July, advises $100,000. : 


No. 203. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts. 
Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 15th July, 1867. 


Telegraphed you Saturday. Bank positively requires the funds to-day. 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., ; 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. ; 
Norr.—Credit $80,000 received 15th July. ; 
No. 204. 
Assistant Auditor to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 


Ottawa, 26th July, 1867. 
Bank informed of issue of additional warrant for thirty-one thousand (31,000) dollars. 


(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON. 
The Rev. Doctor Ryerson, Toronto. 


Norr.—Credit of $31,000 received 29th July. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 2nd September, 1867. 


Srr,—I have the honour to transmit herewith, an estimate of the sums required by 
this Department during the current month. As the amount atthe bank is nearly exhaust- 
ed, you will oblige by issuing the warrant as soon as convenient. 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq,, 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 
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ENCLOSURE. . 
Estimate of sums required by the Department of Public Instruction, Ontario, for September. 

Poor SchooleQyern ais. Ma earne oes teh sees bas $500 00 
Normal’ and ‘Model Schools... s.200ic0. 00. cs. ee dae 6,000 00 
Libraries, Maps and Apparatus................000.sc008 3,000 00 
Museum and! Tihany) i e..cs hes tea aeons ire, 1,000 00 
Grammar Scligol/ inspection: 1/15... s i ee lt vee 500 00 
Vournal of Edu meee tes. tives foes acts ve cdeene dads 500 00 
Citice Contin genet esaate nc seve eta ur deen mie beans a 1,000 00 

$12,500 00 


Say twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 
NoTE.—Credit of $12,500 received 5th September. 


Education Office, 
Toronto, 2nd September, 1867. 


EFFORTS TO GET CusToMS DUTIES REMITTED, LETTER I. 


(See also previous correspondence No. 92 and 93.) 
Chief Superintendent to Secretary of State, on duty on articles for Museum. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 23rd October, 1867. 


Srr,—It having been intimated to this Department that in future, articles imported 
for the use of, and on public exhibition, in the Provincial Educational Museum established 
by Act of Parliament of the late Province of Canada, and supported by annual grants of 
that Legislature, must hereafter pay duty on such articles, I beg respectfully to request 
that, until legislation on the subject take place, such articles continue as heretofore to be 
admitted free of duty for the public uses of the Province. 

As several specimens of sculpture in plaster casts, photographs and other objects of art, 
are now on their way from England for the Museum, and are now in Canada, an early 
answer will facilitate their being received and placed in the Museum. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed,) E. RYERSON 
The Secretary of the Dominion of Canada, Ottawa. 


No. 207. 
ON Customs DUTIES &0., LETTER IT. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Attorney General of Ontario, on the same subject. ; 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 


Toronto, 16th November, 1867. 


Str,—I beg to request your attention to the enclosed copy of a letter which I 
addressed the 23rd ult., to the Secretary of the Dominion of Canada, and to which I have 
received no reply. : all se 

The objects of Art mentioned in the latter part of the enclosed letter have arrived in 


Toronto; but the Collector of Customs here does not feel himself authorized to permit 
them to pass without the payment of fifteen per cent duty. 

May I be permitted to solicit you to have the requisite instructions sent to allow these 
articles to pass free of duty, as they are wholly for public purposes. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed,) K. RYERSON. 
The Honorable J. 8. Macdonald, M. P.. 
&e. &e. &e., Ottawa. 


No. 208. 
On Customs Dutiss, &c., Lerrer II. 
Chief Superintendent to Minister of Customs.—Reasons for renussion of duty. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 9th July, 1868. 


Sir,—tIn a late interview with you on the subject of duties on certain objects of Art, 
intended for the Educational Museum in connexion with a School of Art, under the 
direction of this Department, as provided by law, I beg now, according to your sugges- 
tion, to submit, through you, the whole matter to the favourable consideration of the 
Governor General in Council. 

As a part of the Public School system of this Province, provision was made, not only 
for the establishment of a Normal School for the training of teachers, but for a School of 
Art, with an Educational Museum, to provide young artist students with models and 
copies, and also to give instructions in drawing, painting, modelling, &c. After two 
attempts, I have as yet failed to get a duly qualified headmaster of the School of Art; but 
private students and young artists have availed themselves in considerable numbers of the 
‘helps and facilities afforded them to copy from casts, drawings and paintings, while the 
Museum is visited by large numbers of persons from every part of the country, as well as 
travellers from abroad. In this branch of the system, I have been guided, as far as our 
circumstances and small means would permit, by the example of the Government School 
of Art and Science, and Educational Museum in South Kensington, near London, where 
great numbers of artists are educated, and where the Museum is only less attractive to 
the public than the British Museum. With the small sum of $2000 per annum at my 
disposal, I have sought to obtain casts and copies of some of the most attractive objects 
in the British and South Kensington Museums. 

All the objects of Art for our Educational Museum were admitted duty free until 
ast year. In order to secure the continuance of this privilege, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of the Dominion the 23rd of last October ; I herewith transmit a copy of that 
letter, to which I have never received an answer. 

[ have caused a memorandum to be prepared, and which I herewith transmit, con- 
taining a list of the objects which have been purchased for our Museum, and which are 
certainly objects of “Arts and Science,” as much as any of the articles mentioned in 
Schedule C of ‘“ Free Goods,” under the head of “ Arts and Science,” in the “ Customs 
Tariff.” 

The 4th clause of the Customs Act (31 Vic., chap. 44,) provides that “The Governor 
in Council shall have power to interpret, limit, or extend the meaning of the conditions 
upon which it is provided in Schedule C, that any article may be imported free of duty 
for special purposes, or for particular objects or interests.” 

It appears to me that from the enumeration under the head “ Arts and Science,” in 
Schedule C, it was intended to exempt all such objects of arts and science as cannot be 
produced in the country, and the introduction of which would be productive of science 
and art. I submit that the objects enumerated in the memorandum which I transmit, 
are instructive and useful as objects of art and science, and are designed wholly for public 


purposes. 


\ 
| 
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Upon these grounds, as well as from the consideration that the small sum placed at 
my disposal for an Educational Museum, in connection with a School of Art, renders 
every dollar of importance, I beg that the Governor in Council will be pleased to make 
an order to remit the duties paid and payable on these objects, and cause them to be 
admitted duty free. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) —~ KE. RYERSON. 
The Hon. 8. L. Tilley, C.B., M.P., 


Minister of Customs, Ottawa. 
Memorandum for. the Chief Superintendent. 


The articles for our Museum, upon which we have paid duty, are chiefly copies of 
objects of Art exhibited in the Government Museum at South Kensington, London, or at 
the British Museum, as follows :— 


J. PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Twenty-eight portraits in oil, or engravings of the Tudor Family of England. 
. Five hundred and seventy-three portraits in oil of Kings, Queens, Statesmen, and 

public characters, exhibited at South Kensington Museum in 1866 and 1867. 

Seventy Miniature do. do. 

Ten Raffaéle’s Studies and Drawings. 

Thirty Italian Sculptures. | 

One hundred and sixty Miscellaneous Pottery, Porcelain, Plate, Bronze, Jewellery, 
Carvings, &c., &c. 

II. ELECTROPLATE REPRODUCTIONS AND BRONZES. 


Various copies of silver and gold dishes. 


Il]. Ficrite Ivorigs. 


Complete set of Arundel Society’s copies of Ivory Carvings. 


IV. MiscELLANEOUS. 
Complete set of Arundel Society Chromo-Lithograph Engravings and Literary 
Works, Models of Gymnasia, wec., &c., Stationery for Department. 
V. METAL SHow CASES. 


A set for two long rooms of White Metal Show Cases, &c. 
On the foregoing, $206,12 duty has been paid. On the glass for the above show 
cases, now on its way from England, the probable duty will be about $200 more. 


Education Office, 
Toronto, July, 1868. 


No. 209. . 
On Customs Dutiss, &c., LETTER IV. 
Assistant Commissioner of Customs to Chief Superintendent, Reply to the foregoing. 


Customs DEPARTMENT, 
Ottawa, 19th January, 1869. 


Sir,—His Excellency the Administrator of the Government in Council, having had. 
under consideration your memorials of the 23rd of October, 1867, and 9th of July last, 
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praying for the free admission of certain objects of Art imported for the use of the Educa- 
tion Museum under your charge, I have it in command to acquaint you that it is considered 
that none of the articles specified in the list transmitted are exempt from duty under the 
tariff, unless the oil paintings mentioned in the list can be shown to be by “ Masters of 
well-known merit ;” a fact which will be ascertained by the Collector of Customs at Toronto, 


and reported upon by him for the information of His Excellency. 4 
I have, &c., 
(Signed. ) J. JOHNSON, 


Assistant Commissioner. 


Rey. E. Ryerson, | 
Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


No. 210. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Estimate and request for Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 22nd November, 1869. 


Srr,—I have the honour to inform you that the following sums will be required by 
this Department during the current month and December; and as the Bank balance is 
nearly exhausted, you would oblige by issuing a letter of credit for the amount as soon as 
convenient. 


Separate Selools. 1.2 issevasthe qepeeaes- edosapeeah ish pouah $1000 00 
Poorischogle rn aerntc: it werent oes nee neers 500 00 
Normal and Model Schools............0c....cee sees cece - 4000 00 
Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus..............se..00 2000 90 
Journal of EGUeagiprencten sccree ise te a eos ons s tae 600 00 
Grammar School Inepection 2.008)... -ahacnenssbe -bebies 500 00 
Office Continvenciesinny: saws... dk cect anie.e sae 1000 00 

$9,600 00 


Say nine thousand six huudred dollars. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed, ) E. RYERSON. 


Jobn Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


(Nore. —Credit $9,600 received 1st December.) 


ee 


No. 211. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts. 
Telegram. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 


Toronto, 30th November, 1867. 
Please, if possible, advise Bank to-day of Credit applied for on the 22nd. 


(Signed) E. RYERSON. 


John Langton, Esq., ! 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


No. 212. 


Auditor to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 
Ottawa, 30th November, 1867. 
Warrant for nine thousand six hundred issued on twenty-ninth. Have telegraphed 


bank. 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 


The Reverend Doctor Ryerson, 


NOL 21S. 


Chief Superintendent to Auditor.—Estimate and request for Warrant. 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 17th Dec., 1867. 


Srr,—I have the honour to inform you that the following amounts will be required 
on the Ist of January next, when the Grammar School, Separate School, and pension 


grants become payable :— 


On account of Grammar Schools...........ce0ee0ese0es $26,294 00 
Separate Schools...........cc.000s00 4,000 00 

‘§ Superannuated Teachers............. 2,000 00 
$32,294 00 


Say thirty-two thousand two hundred and ninety four dollars. 
I have therefore to request that the above sum may be placed to the credit of this 
Department at the Bank of Montreal here by the 1st of January next. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., . 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 


(Note.—Credit $32,294, received 28th December). 


No. 214. 


Hon. Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent.—Receipts to be deposited to credit of 
Ontario. 


PROVINCIAL TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
Toronto, Ontario, Dec. 30th, 867. 


Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that after the 31st day of December instant 
all moneys collected or payable by you on account of the Province of Ontario, must be 
deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of Ontario, and that such deposits may be made 
in the Royal Canadian Bank, or in the Bank of Montreal, or any of their agencies. I also 
beg to inform you that all salaries payable to any official of the Province of Ontario will, 
from the 3lst day of December instant, be paid by the Treasurer of Ontario. Such officials 
are requested to fill up and sign in duplicate the enclosed power of Attorney, returning 
one to the Provincial Treasurer’s Office, and enclosing the other to the agent appointed. 

) I have, &., 
| (Signed) E. B. Woop, 
Provincial Treasurer. 


Rey, Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 
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No. 215. 


Assistant Auditor to Deputy Superintendent, for a statement of deposits. 


Toronto, 8th January, 1868. 


My Drar S1r,—Will you be good enough to send me, by the bearer, a statement of 
the various sums deposited by the Department to the credit of the Receiver General, be- 
tween Ist July and 31st December last, and oblige, 

Yours, &e., 
(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON. 

J. G. Hodgins, Esq., &c. We. 


Copy of Statement sent to Assistant Auditor, in reply to the foregoing. 


Statement of sums deposited to the credit of the Receiver General, by the Depart 
ment of Public Instruction for Ontario, from 1st July to 31st December, 1867 :— 


Deposited—July 25th ............... $252 00 31st $1,035 59 
—————$1,287 59 
On account of Depository, Libraries, Maps, &c. ......... $1,277 50 
¥ sSuperannuated Teachers .............s004 5 00 
# Journal of, ducahonun'.. suber seueeiee. 2 10 
sf WOTLINPENOIER Msn, peste cael bat na 2 99 
a $1,287 59 
Deposited—August 13th............ $181 00 16th... $163 00 
“ ihe WTO ne Malai bs 597 59 31lst..: 144. 40 
: a $1,085 99 
On account of Normal and Model Schools .............. $323 00 
i Depository, Libraries, Maps, &. ......... 758 17 
ae Superannuated Teachers. ...............2..5.. 4 00 
oe Journal Of AUCH eT eae nay ee 0 10 
eS Contingencies amet tA ine sane. ee 0 72 


$1,085 99 


Deposited—September 12th........8213 00 30th... $660 45 


On account of Normal and Model Schools ............... $360 00 

‘i Depository, Libraries, Maps, &c. ......... 509 45 

ih puperannuated Leachers oo. it... .. esis 4 00 
———-—— $679 45 

Deposited—October 8th..... -++++.8200 00 llth... $339 00 

G on BUI Ennis cay! 458 00 SI stigem POA hie 
$1,589 72 

On account of Normal and Model Schools ............... $344 00 

i: Depository, Libraries, Maps, &c. ......... 1,236 72 

. Superannuated Teachers .................4 8 00 

in a] OMIT OF LEC UCOLIOIID ils cM als whan 4 ssolencnn' 1 00 
———_——$1,589 72 

Deposited—November 5th ........8157 00 6th... $212 00 

a iy 14thy 244 00 29rdn. 324 1D 

Hs és QO TIN, Weeutee 160 30 Poth) (618000 

ef SOC De ates 26 12 
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On account of Normal and Model Schools ............... $335 00 

a Depository, Libraries, Maps, &c. ......... Wao CeLe 

: Superannuated Teachers.................... 4 00 

‘s Sorina: OFF LUcatien sa lsieiie..t tele. 1 00 

i Contingencies! “Hv VMOeh MEMS A. 5 00 
————— $1,742 17 

Deposited—December 3rd......... $432 00 5th... $354 00 

< + (Adee 175 00 OLD aes hin (, (AU) 

ct ‘ Te Coy 294 15 12th... .238 00 

‘ sé Rous aM 216 00 16th... 400 20 

‘s ot Lay RAs peep 213 00 18th... 237 83 

+ _ AL fos 349 38 26th... 695 61 

if if osu, ces 505 53 

—_———— $4,487 70 

On account of Normal and Model Schools ............... $335 03 

de Depository, Libraries, Maps, &c. ......... 3708 72 

+ Superannuated Teachers ...............0065 79 00 

x Mulsetiiee ree otc. popes. kes usae yey 363 95 

a J GUNTUL, Of CE CUCRION rn valele sans alas snls,¢ sa's's ox 1 00 
$4 487 70 


Education Office, — 
Toronto, 8th January, 1868. 


No. 217. 
Hon. Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent, requesting estimates for 1868. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, 14th January, 1868. 


DEAR Sir,—I am waiting for the estimates from the Educational Department for 
the year from 1st of January inst. to the 31st December next. Pray send me these 
estimates with as little delay as possible. I am stopped in my preparation of the estimates 
until I get these from you. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. B. Woop. 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 

Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


Chief Superintendent to Honourable Provincial Treasurer.—Transmutting estamates. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 15th Jany., 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday, giving 
me the first intimation from Government that the estimates for Public Elementary Instruc- 
tion in Ontario were required to be made and handed in forthwith by me. 

I herewith enclose the estimates required. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 

The Honourable E. B. Wood, M.P.P., 

Treasurer. 
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ENCLOSURE. 


Estimate of Expenditures on account of Education in the Province of Ontario for the year ending 
31st December, 1868, by the Department of Public Instruction. 


1. Estimated expenditure under the Consolidated Common 
School Act, U. C. Consolidated Statutes, chap. 64 :— 


Commontand Separate Schooles ty sirsstfaene Na. ees cs san $170,000 00 
POOR SCHOO IS) Ue eI Neay at oe SPR, Siete res oe heap mete 2) ats ee 2,000 00 
Normal andy ModePpechoolsy..0 205 insiseseeee ee cgi et 17,000 00 
Tabraries: “Apparatus, and Prizés.. 525 2):2:2 2d. eons 32,000 00 
Duperaiinuated: Peachers. 0 .e. 0 ce aeer meres sss ai) 4,200 00 
Vedseum: 3nd. 5 Library eae we Naren MeL tame aiy stale aa 2,800 00 
OLE OF WCU COLLONe ls w, Sa es Ney ees hae hee sia fake 1,800 00 
Grammar echoolilnspechiomye rear a fe 2,000 00 


$231,800 00 


2. Estimated expenditure for Grammar Schools under the 
U.C. Consolidated Statutes, chap. 63................060.. 55,000 00 


$286,800 00 
3. Estimated expenditure for the salaries and contingencies 
of the Department of Public Instruction as last year... 14,700 00 


$301,500 00 
The probable income to meet this expenditure will be as follows :—- 


1. From Legislative School Grant, proportion according to 

population (census 1861) of original grant by 4 and 5 

Vic., chap. 18, of $200,000 for the United Provinces.. $111,017 00 
Amount to be placed on the estimates, being a similar pro- 

portion of the annual Parliamentary Grant of $160,000 89,077 06 
Cash receipts on account of Normal and Model 


SEN OOLS Wwe d nde uke Sake en eae A $3,700 00 
Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus.................... 22,000 00 
Ue PART UA VOLUN L CHCA SMM acess nude mctieetnn says 250 00 
UT Quip OF LC HARCALLOTS aig donk eybabe genes s'pacaba abe oe 60 00 
————— 26,010 00 
Amount to be drawn from the unexpended balances of 1867.. 5,696 00 
2. Grammar School Income Fund, probable 
TOV GTO oe aceiah seule: eae eee Firs a «oss $33,400 00 
Amount to be placed on the estimates, being ? 
Annual Parliamentary Grant.............. 3,600 00 
Annual Parliamentary Grant for superior edu- 
cation, SLE, SIR:4AOf Shy, iis. .....-...., 18,000 00 


$55,000 00 


3. Estimates for salaries and contingencies of the Department 
of Public Instruction as last year... .../...cu ie. $14,700 00 


$301,500 00 


(Signed) EH. RYERSON. 


Education Office, 
Toronto, 15th January, 1868. 
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No. 219. 
SALARIES OF OFFICERS IN EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, LETTER I. 


Hon. Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent on Pay Lists. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, Jany. 15th, 1868. 


Str,—I have the honour to inform you that in future the salaries of your Department 
will be paid monthly by pay lists as formerly. But instead of sending them. to the bank 
you will please transmit them to this Department, when a cheque will be issued for the 
amount. 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. B. Woop, 
Treasurer. 
Reverend Doctor Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS, &¢., LETTER II. 
Chief Sunerintendent to Treasurer, transmitting Pay List and Estimate. 
i) ) g ray 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 27th January, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th January, 
and now enclose pay list for the current month, duly signed. 

If not inconvenient to your Department, you would oblige by issuing the monthly 
cheque a day or two before the close of the month, so that the salaries may be available 
on the last day. 

I append a detailed statement of the estimate of $14,700, salaries and contingencies 
of the Department for 1868, which was sent in to you on the 15th of January. The total 
estimate is the same as in 1866-7, but the amount set down for Office contingencies has 
been reduced, part of the sums formerly placed under that head being now more properly 
charged to the Depository branch, and a proportionate amount chargeable for salaries 
against the contingencies and Depository, being now more properly added to the monthly 

ay list. 
oF Detailed statement of the estimate for $14,700, salaries and contingencies, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for 1868 :— 


Ciniet Superintendents. st reasete. fies see Seg se fey. gibt ve dae cede ae $4,000 
Deputy Superintendent. ..0... 5. ..0. 605 Whee deel i seer ere cce ner nee eaten gee 2,600 
Giee GlerksancdeNccountamue nts tiie. cic esh cases dose tas hh ele ee atomece 1,800 
Glep Oli StALISELCG RAs. BU iee Clek I eNEN seule oidiictne cle audaiie yale eGR sheet 1,200 
Clerk of Worrespondence a. asr i iie.. aa wi eee she ceacteepe states cetsp ene: 900 
Pvearetants Clerk Of tatasties arti ete ings ceah sons eperees hae op ase atetecns 800 
Mechanic lerk Of WOFrespondenees. 22. . 8.05... beeen ercere on tene w44py ence 500 
Office: Messenger and Caretaker..............cccccsseeeceseeeceenee ene nee ees 420 
MCE GUEITICENCIOS Mose fees aundee tears cee v cree esceredegeetscuescrnagy stn 2,480 
PE GUAMe et ESO) ated Mares dies ek etdas sale ouldoecte se aboeirrany ages «3 $14,700 


Say fourteen thousand, seven hundred dollars. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
The Honourable EK. B. Wood, M.P.P., 
Treasurer of the Province Ontario. 
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SALARIES OF OFFICERS, &c., LETTER III. 
Hon. Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent.—Cheque to be issued. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Ontario, Toronto, January 29th, 1868. 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th inst. 


enclosing the pay-list of your Department for the month of January. 
I have passed the pay-list, and sent for warrant. As soon as I receive it a cheque 


will issue, and you will be notified. 


I have, We., 
(Signed) E, B. Woop, 
Treasurere 
The Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D., LL.D., 
Chief Superintendent. 
Nore.—Cheque $1,018.37, credited at Bank, 4th Feb. 
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No. 222. 
Sanaries oF Orricers, &c., Letrer IV. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Attorney Gencral.—Explanations of items referred to in debate. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 19th February, 1868. 


Srr,—I observe by this morning’s papers, that exception was taken last night im the 
Legislative Assembly to the Estimate for the Education Department. 

I beg to say that the explanation of the reasons of any change in the details of the 
estimates from former years, was transmitted with the estimates. But I desire here to 
give a more full explanation, which I hope you will have the kindness to have read to the 
House, as I think it is due to one of the largest and most difficult Departments of the 
Public Service, and as I have had the charge of it nearly a quarter of a century. 

1. Though the whole estimate for Grammar and Common School Education is stated 
at $301,500, the whole of that sum is provided for by Statute, except $125,377, which 
requires the vote of the House. 

9. The contingent expenses of this Department have undergone no increase during 
the last ten years, though the work has ereatly increased. But improved modes and 
facilities of doing the work have been devised, so as to prevent any increase in the average 
contingent expenses of the Department. Some variations have arisen from having to make 
considerable repairs in the buildings, and print large editions of School Registers, and of 
the School Acts, which have been gratuitously distributed to the local school authorities 
throughout the Province. While there has been a large increase in the expenses of every 
other Department, there has been no increase in this Department. The estimate of the 
salaries and expenses for the current year, 1s some three hundred dollars less than in 
1857 ; and the contingent expenses, apart from salaries, are more than one-half less than 
1857 inclusive, and less than they have been any 
year from that time to this. And any increase which has been made in clerks’ salaries, 
has been saved by a reduction of contingencies ; 80 that the aggregate expenses of the 
Department have not been increased during the last ten years. 

3. I may also observe that the Depository Branch of the Department is not a 
farthing’s charge to the Public Revenue or School Fund, the whole expenses of it being 
included in the cost of apparatus and books supplied. 
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4, The reason of the salaries of certain officers of this Department, as estimated for 
this year, not agreeing with those stated in the Treasugrer’s account for the last half of 
1867 was pointed out in the letter transmitting the estimate, and is as follows :—The 
account in question does not include that portion of the salaries paid in past years out of 
the Depository Fund and office contingencies, according to the work done in each branch 
of the office. In making the estimate under the new system, I thought it best to place 
these items, paid from different sources, in one sum, so that the salaries of the respective 
officers should be fully exhibited. In doing so, no increase to the sum expended last and 
previous years has been asked, as the amount for contingencies has been proportionately 
reduced, and the total vote for salaries and contingencies is the same as in 1866-7. [| 
know not how I can manage the Department more economically than I have done. 

5. The salaries are the same in amount as formerly, with the exception of two junior 
clerks. Mr. Atkinson, the assistant clerk of correspondence (an excellent penman), hitherto 
paid out of the contingencies at $380, and having served five years, is placed on the 
permanent staff at $500. Mr. John T. R. Stinson, assistant clerk of statistics, after an 
apprénticeship, and nine years efficient service in the office, instead of $500, is placed at 
$800. I think it but due to Mr. Stinson to say, that he has fully earned this considera- 
tion, for besides serving faithfully and efficiently in the office, he was Lieutenant in the 
7th Company of the “ Queen’s Own,” and commanded it at the battle of Lime Ridge, 
(accompanied by eight other employes of the Department, one of whom was killed), and he 
has since been appointed Captain for his gallant conduct and ability. 

6. It may be mentioned that the two senior officers in this Department have served 
upwards of twenty-three years ; that the next two senior officers have served thirteen and 
twelve years ; and that in the estimates no increase of their salaries is proposed. 

7. Itis, perhaps, just for me to add, that the last published Public Accounts show that 
the Lower Canada Department of Education expended for salaries and contingencies, 
$16,173, with 3,826 schools, while my estimate is $14,700, with 4,457 schools and other 
agencies for the diffusion of useful knowledge, which do not exist in connection with the 
Department of Public Instruction in Lower Canada. 

8. [ should be thankful if any member of the Government, and of the Legislature, 
would visit the Department, when every account, work, and mode of procedure will be shown 
and fully explained to them ; nor do I desire to retain a single feature of the Department, 
or incur a single expenditure which shall not be deemed useful and necessary, after the 
most careful inquiry, by the representatives of the people. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed ) E. RYERSON. 
Hon. J. 8. Macdonald, ALP.P., 
Attorney General. 
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SALARIES OF OFFICERS, &c¢., LETTER VI. 
Chief Accountant, Treasury Department, to Chief Superintendent, enclosing a revised Pay List. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, 2nd March, 1868. 
Srr,—I have the honour to enclose you a cheque for $758.35, being for the salaries 


of the Educational Department for the month of March, in accordance with the Supply 
Bill passed by the Legislature of Ontario. 

I also send you a copy of the amended pay list for February, which will serve as your 
guide in the future until you obtain an Order in Council granting an increase to the salar 
ies of the employes in your Department. Please acquit and return the enclosed warrant, 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) EUSTACE 8. WILSON, 
Chief Accountant. 
Nore.—Credit of $758.35 received 2nd March. 
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No. 225. 
SALARIES OF OFFICERS, &c., LETTER VII. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, on discrepancies in revised Pay Last. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 7th March, 1868. 


Sir,—! have the honor to state that a letter has been received from Mr. Eustace 
Wilson, of your Department, enclosing a cheque for $758.35, purporting to be “for the 
salaries of the Education Department for the month of March, in accordance with the 
Supply Bill;” also enclosing an amended Pay List. It is presumed, however, that the 
cheque was intended for February. 

If it is desired that the Pay List should correspond with the amounts in the Supply 
Bill, the amended list received is not quite correct, and I append a statement of the re- 
quired alterations in order that complications may be avoided. 

In submitting to you on the 27th of January, the Pay List for that month, I ex- 
plained that it was thought better on entering upon the new system to include in the list, 
without adding to the estimate of the office expenses of the preceding year, the annual 
amounts hitherto paid from other accounts to some of the officers and to the messenger 
for additional services rendered by them and not provided for by the Orders in Council of 
1857 and 1858. 

T also included the salaries which it was proposed to give to the two junior clerks. I 
did not anticipate any objection to this arrangement, and as none was made, the Pay Lists 
for January and February were made out on the system proposed. 

As my suggestion has not been adopted, and as you wish the Pay List to be made to 
agree with the amounts you have placed in the Supply Bill, it will therefore be necessary 
in adjusting the accounts of January and February to revert to the former system, and 
charge the additional amounts to other accounts as before, and as stated in the annexed 
memorandum. 

I have, &c., ° 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
The Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P.P., 


Treasurer of the Province. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Memorandum on Pay List. 


The amended Pay List for February, transmitted by Mr. Wilson, gives the following 
as the amounts stated in the Supply Bill :-— 


HIST SUDSLIICAN OD LG nani een tee Gee laine. BPS ame mee iy nee $333 33 

Depo uy su poriivancent 2) ka tet teeters OE, Bloc, eae tude ek 183 33 

ChiehiClerk: andua ceotn talthuctan sa seer cWes hs. at... serovars Loeb eekee 100 00 

Cleves babisthiGs ic) \ ei imeem eee inK ces eae ek Pe OTE 83 33 

ClerkiWorrespondence (osecvk Miemmu ame titans % 5.08 fo ac «ooh MWe ey een 75 00 

Assistant Clerk Statistics samme ten. fo ss Or ah, es a 41 67 

Assistant Clerk Vorrespondeneay es os fe... t. ..a.. co. ane eee 41 67 

Office’ Messen ven: oy 0. tiem Onno memrt een. sox.< Ge: Sel eek Rana ie 29 00 
$887 33 

Deductions for January. 

Deputy Superintendent............... 10 ae ee $33 33 

Chie Clerk and Apcountant,: Garwerwe. nah... k okt wee 50 00 

CEPR rOtATIStICE(. sc. et ens ee unten Aine any one ee eee ee 8 16 66 

Assistant: Clerk Statistics .t.0..gecserssoee. Re cue deew ee ewe, 24 99 

NUIT 10) a a ER ome tial SAS AE, fal. og ly SA 4 00 


——- $128 98 


Balance for wich cheque was sentns.ciis.s.scc)ecstes eas eee meee $758 35 


———— = 
ee wate a Sees PE RE ee I a TN ee nee eat 


The Pay List for February, according to the Supply Bill, will be, however, as fol 
OWS :— } 


Chief Superintendent......... oa LR ARNT LONE ENE BTS ce wes Good Oo 
PCr: SULOEIMECTU ENG es torre ites oder eeyeageen lease ene asets «+» See ate 183 33 
hier Clerkiandyn ceotntan tien . (area a. ta. so eviiean vet Upbo wd cales ea OD 00 
COLAO SCH aie Go Gee AL OUR ARS A Gp AO IE TUE ara a EE 83 33 
Clerk Correspondence ntti IM Rt. os. ie ciege bars dense ete tcaneas Wescxsd sca TEN EO MO 
Assistant Clerk, Stavistics .....225. 42. caedeess sos Sy HN ae AT el Ly ea 41 67 
iGo Visser er, dis utewe tts usveds +3 <eacnaenl as eRe Gee ne OR Pe 30 43 
$847 09 
rm Deductions for January. 
) Deputy Superintendenby. 05. LMT, alesse letlewlaadl Saeica 
Cher Clerk-and: A ccountenty 2.) iy nse paths te vee oa eine se== 50 00 
CTT. Pat ACEI COs 087 dele un orks, das co cnc nideneavegne tet: sng te sees 16 66 
Se AT OL OLABISEICOS J) a0 ae osass diode eaieae onions cewioplen seine 25 00 
> Assistant Clerk Correspondence..............+... Mf rc shordaee: 41 66 
| Office Messenger and Caretaker.............cscseeeseereesesss 4 58 
| ——— $17] 23 
Amount for which cheque was required.........:seeseeeseee eee eeneneees $678 86 


The accounts for which the foregoing deductions and similar amounts for each month, 
till another Order in Council is passed, are to be charged, are as follows :— 
Libraries, Maps and Prizes Account. 


| Deputy Superintendent for management of Depository Branch 
| Bari Ctl ROSS ce tes urea te date cans Gate weit Cs Are walsuly tele te ode tas AN Ta a $33 33 
Chief Clerk, as Cashier and Accountant of Depository Branch, 1864 53 33 


| Office Contingencies Account. 


| Chief Clerk for extra time at work under Section 11 of Grammar 

School Amendment Act, 1865, &6.............cceeeeeereesegeenceres 16 67 
Clerk of Statistics, extra allowance since 1864, for additional work. 16 66 
Agsistant Clerk Statistics, additional work and length of service.... 25 00 


Assistant Clerk Correspondence salary ..........csceeeeteeensereneeneenees 41 66 
Office Messenger for cleaning..........::::sseseesee senses ee eetn eee ten nees 458 
Education Office, $171 23 


Toronto, March, 1868. 


(Note.—The amounts were accordingly so charged monthly during 1868, as per. 
youchers sent to the Treasury Department). 


| No. 226. 
| SALARIES OF OrFicers, &c., Lerrer VIII. 
Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent.— For Pay List. 


| TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
| Toronto, March 19th, 1868. 


Str,—Be good enough to send me your pay list for this month at once, so that I will 
have time to forward it for an Order in Council before the expiration of the month. 
I have, We., 
‘ (Signed) GEO. MATHEWS, 
Reverend Doctor Ryerson, pro Treasurer. 
Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


No. 227. 
SALARIES OF OFFICERS, &c., LETTER LX. 
Chief Superintendent to Treasurer, transmitting Pay List. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
‘Toronto, 20th March, 1868. 


Srr,—In reply to your letter of yesterday, I have the honour to enclose Pay List for 
March. The deductions are made on the scale intimated to me in letter from your Depart- 
ment of 2nd March, modified as explained in my letter of 7th instant. 

The warrant for February having been issued for $758.35, instead of $675,86, the 
difference of $82.49 can be adjusted in the warrant for March. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON: 
Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 
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No. 228. 
SALARIES OF OFFICERS, &C., LETTER X. 
Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent, with wnended Pay List. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 


Toronto, March 25th, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to enclose you amended pay list for the current month which 
you will please to have duly signed and returned.to this Department. 

I beg to inform you that I have deposited in the Bank of Montreal the following sums 
to your credit, viz :— 


March PAY List «fay ase citins soi rents iorne Men. cote $889 34 | 
Histim ate os) ae see Sie A eee WER ee SERGI oe Oey . 6,800 00 
I have, &e., 
(Signed) E. B. Woop, 
Treasurer. 


The Reverend E. Ryerson, D.D., LL.D., 


Toronto. 


Nore.—Credit of $6,800 and $889.34 received 26th March. The subsequent monthly 
pay lists during 1868 were of the same amount. 
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No. 229. 
Chief Superintendent to Auditor of Public Accounts.—Requesting accounts. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 15th January, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to request that two copies of the Public Accounts of Canada. 
for the year ending 30th June, 1867, be sent to this Department. 

If the Accounts are not ready, I will thank you to send me (as you were good enough 
to do on a former occasion) the advance sheets, in print or in manuscript, of so much of 
the work as relates to the expenditure and receipts of this office. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
John Langton, Esq., 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Ottawa. 
@ 
No. 230. 
Awdlitor to Chief Superintendent. 
Telegram. 


Ottawa, 18th January, 1868. 


® 
See Mr. Simpson at Treasurer’s as to your account. Am waiting for him on one 
doubtful point before printing. I send Grammar School account by mail. 


(Signed) JOHN LANGTON. 
The Reverend Doctor Ryerson, 
We. 5 &. 


* 


No. 231. 
Chief Superintendent to Honourable Provincial Treasurer.—Estimuate and request for a Warrant, 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, lst February, 1868. 
Sir,—I have the honour to state that, as the warrants issued to the credit of this 
Department will be exhausted within the next two or three days, and as cheques are con- 


stantly required for various services, you would oblige by issuing a warrant to cover the 
amount now required as per subjoined. 


Estimate. 
Normabiand Niodel (Schoolsisrto wens ae. oo, -s cs cetan ev megete. $4,000 00 
Tabraries, Maps, and "Apparavise nites «cis. ++ cemseamide “hes pte os oreo 5,000 00 
Dnbrany and Miser vit truer eis 0s) 5 onc teat, wah ss ema reier es 1,000 00 
SF OUTIB OF CLSUUCULLOTE «cei eteetntes ates te vio slot aase rite. «4 cs elasena sb 300 00 
Grammar School Inspection...... RRA + hey Pane pe SAS 500 00 
Office: Contingencies:) 05. . °c wyteur er- sas MENG «aus. ce-eealune cen doe 500 00 


$11,300 00 
Say Eleven thousand three hundred dollars. 
It has been thought most convenient to appoint the Manager of the Bank of Montreal 
here as my attorney to receive warrants, as our cheques were printed for that bank under 
instructions from the former Government, and in the absence of directions to the contrary 
the account is continued. 
T have, &c., 
E. RYERSON. 
The Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P.P., 


Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 
- Nore.—Credit of $11,300 received 8th February. 
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Nos} 282; 


SUPPLY OF EpucATION DEPARTMENT, NORMAL SCHOOL, &¢., FROM ONTARIO STATIONERY 
OFFICE, LETTER I. 


Assistant Provincial Secretary to Chief Superintendent.—For return of Stock of Stationery. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Toronto, 3rd February, 1868. 


Sir,—I am directed to request that you will be pleased to furnish this Department 
with a return of the quantity of stationery now in hand for the use of the Department of 
Public Instruction, together with an estimate of the quantity and description of paper and 
stationery that will be required for the service of the Institution for one year. 

It is the intention of the Government hereafter to provide stationery for the service 
‘of all the Public Offices and Departments upon requisition from the proper officer. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) THOMAS C. PATTESON. 


No. 233. 
SUPPLY OF STATIONERY, &C., LETTER II. 


Deputy Superintendent to Assistant Provincial Secretary, for explanations. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 10th February, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3rd imst., 
-and, before sending in the information required, will thank you to let me know if it be 
the intention of the Government to include the Council of Public Instruction, the Normal 
and Model Schools, and the Educational Depository in the proposed supply of stationery ; 
or, simply, to confine the supply to the Education Office proper. Also, if the cost of the 
supply of the stationery, Wc., is to be deducted from the amount authorized by Parliament 
to be expended for the contingencies of the Department. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. GEORGE Hoperns, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
T. C. Patterson, Esq., ; 
Assistant Secretary of the Province, Toronto. 


No. 234. 
SUPPLY OF STATIONERY, &c., Lerrer III. 
Assistant Provincial Secretary to Deputy Superintendent, explaining eirailar. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 12th February, 1868. 
Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge your communication of the 10th instant, and 
‘in reply to state, that the directions of the circular letter, addressed from this Department 
-on the 3rd instant, were intended and expressed to be applicable to all public institutions 


in this Province, charging their expenses to the public account. 
In the case of the Council of Public Instruction, the Normal and Model Schools, 
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these directions are given by His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, under the special 
provisions of Clauses 114 and 117 of the Common School Act (C.S. U. C. cap 64). 

You ask “if the cost of the supply of the stationery, &c., is to be deducted from 
the amount authorized by Parliament to be expended for the contingencies of the Depart- 
ment.” 

In reply, I am directed to inform you that, by section 120 of the Act, Parliament left 
it to the Governor in Council to authorize the expenditure of the sums therein specifically 
set forth. 

When the new system goes into operation the Chief Superintendent will simply be 
charged with the amount of his estimate at the Government price, in place of, and as full 
satisfaction for, any expenditure that might otherwise have been authorized and charged 
against him under section 120 of the Act, sub-section 2, for the same purpose. 

In conclusion, I have the honour to beg that you will consider the request made iu 
the circular of the 3rd instant, applicable to all the branches of the system of Public 
Education, and that you will, at your earliest convenience, forward an estimate based upon 
their several requirements. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) THos. C. PATTESON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
J. Geo. Hodgins, Esq., 
Deputy Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


No. 235. 
SUPPLY OF STATIONERY, &C., LETTER IV. 


Deputy Superintendent to Assistant Provincial Secretary, sending statement and requesting 
mformation. 
dl 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 21st Feb., 1868. 


str,—In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, I have the honour to enclose here- 
with a return of the Stationery at present in stock in this Department, and which, with 
some ordered last month, will, I think, be sufficient for use during the current year. 

I will thank you to furnish, if convenient, a schedule of the prices of the 11]b., 12lb., 
and 13lb. blue and cream laid foolscap, and also of the ordinary note paper. 

The chief part of the envelopes will have to be made in England, of a peculiar pattern, 
for the transmission through the post of printed papers and documents. 

Hitherto the stationery uscd in the Department, the Normal and Model Schools, and 
the Depository, has been chiefly purchased wholesale in London, or, for some kinds of 
common ruled foolscap, at special rates in this city, so that the cost of stationery has been 
kept down at the lowest rates. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) J. GEORGE Hopcins. 
Deputy Superintendent. 


T. C. Patterson, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary of the Province, Toronto. 
ENCLOSURE. 
Stationery in Stock, February, 21st, 1868. 


2 Reams extra large, blue. 
2 oe 1: ¢ white. 


Reams Superfine foolscap, No. 260. 

Ye sf ° No. 254. 
owning oe ING 205! 
“Superfine “ No. 259. 
Allan’s cream laid, white, 13lbs. 
‘““ Towgood Brothers, white, 14lbs. 
“Blue foolscap, 14lbs. 

Ff ee 5 13lbs. 

ct if i 11lbs. 

White ~~“ ‘ruled. 


leo 


bole 


bol 


I So OD met Ret QUI ES HR 


1; “ Blue (for N. S. certificates). 
6 “* Sauston 11Ibs. 

Ads i Tight blue. 

3 ee Nite. 


No. »236. 
SUPPLY OF STATIONERY, &¢., Lerrer V. 
Assistant Provincial Secretary to Deputy Superintendent, on printing Journal of Education. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
Toronto, 23rd September, 1868. 


S1r,—Adverting to previous correspondence on the subject of printing and stationery, 
and to the circular calling upon all public institutions receiving Government aid, and 
coming under the immediate control of the Executive, to obtain such supplies of printed 
Matter and stationery as they may stand in need of, by requisition addressed to the 
Queen’s Printer, I have the honour, by His Excellency’s command, to inform you that a 
contract for all Government printing and publishing has been entered into with Hunter, 
Rose and Co., whose new establishment is complete, and who are now ready to perform 
all work given them by the Government at the contract price agreed upon. 

If there be no good reason, therefore, to the contrary, you will have the goodness, so 
soon as possible to make arangements with the Queen’s Printer for the transfer of the 
printing and publishing of the Journal of Education to the establishment of Hunter, Rose 
and Co. 
| I have, &e., 
| (Signed) THos. C. PaTreson, 

Assistant Secretary. 

George Hodgins, Esq., 

Deputy Superintendent, &c., Normal School, Toronto. 


) No.237: 
Chief Superintendent to Treasurer.—Estimate and request for a credit. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 9th March, 1868. 


Sir,—I have the honour to state that as the funds already placed at the Credit of 
this Department will be exhausted during the next few days, and as disbursements for the 
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various services are constantly required, you would oblige by issuing a warrant to cover 
the amount now required, as per subjoined estimate, viz :— | 


Common: Schools & sive qs nears vetyres ++ toe seslee> apmegase reset ake tates $500 00 
Separate Schools.......::ceecsosseerretererteessrsnecsenensrsensceeses 500 00 
Poor Schoolsin -: eee We cab eat hace tke te aetna ogre ers 500 00 
Normal and Model Schools. .........-.:seecereseseeneerersensee acess 1,000 00 
Libraries, Maps, and Apparatus.......cesccsersereeeeee ec teesse ees 3,000 00 
Library and Museum............esscscseeeernees cer eeneecers ese eesees 1,000 00 
Tournal of Edwcation.....ccsescsseevseetenercensereeetesentersgeseeeees 300 00 

$6,800 00 


Say Six thousand eight hundred dollars. 


I have, &e., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 


Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 


Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 
Nore.——Credit of $6,800 received 26th March. 


No. 238. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provi neial Treasurer, on funds required. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 14th March, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to inform you, with reference to my letter of the 9th inst.7 
that this Department has now no funds to meet cheques for the various services, the bal- 
ance at the bank being exhausted. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., é 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


No. 239. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer.—Estimate and request for Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 2nd April, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to state that as the funds already placed at the credit of this 
Department will be exhausted during the next few days, and as disbursements for the 
various services are constantly required, you would oblige by issuing a warrant to cover 
the amount estimated for the current month as understated. 


Libraries, Maps, Apparatus and IT ZC ef. . ccs aie eater ee $4,000 00 
Library and Museum.......0)0sr-siesescesescrseeseeesssiess os seenss 2,000 00 
Office Contingencies.........eeeeereeeeees ee So ae a ae 500 00 

$6,500 00 


Say Six thousand five hundred dollars. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 


Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


Nore.—Credit of $6,500 received 15th April. 
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No. 240. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer.—Estimate and request for Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 5th May, 1868. 


Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that the funds placed at the credit of this 
office being exhausted, it becomes necessary for me to apply for a warrant to cover the 
estimated expenditure of the current month, as understated. 


EN ORMA AIC yLOU GlAmcLLOGIS. tamiUin tenn. ues Wes <cuetbdie ys de $2,000 00 
Libraries; A pparatus;andl Prizeseh. Melee anes. .c.. co. sse 4,000 00 
TEER TO URES FAAS TTGTI LTO D ae ikea Pe ATEN eee ANE Ne 250 00 
MO iice UW Onbingenoresnesiaera yea Me. ubmuliEs are ene. 250 00 


| $6,500 00 
| Say Six thousand five hundred dollars. 
| You would oblige by issuing the warrant to the Bank of Montreal as soon as con- 
venient. 
| I have, &c., 

(Signed) i. RYERSON. 
The Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 


| _ Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


Nore.—Credit of $6,500 received 15th May. 


George Mathews, Esq. to Chief Superintendent, for Pay Last. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 

Toronto, 18th May, 1868. 
| Srr,—I have the honour to request that you will cause the pay list for your Depart: 
|mnent, for the current month, to be sent to this Department at your earliest convenience 
I have, &c., 
| (Signed) GEORGE MATHEWS. 
The Reverend Doctor Ryerson, 
| Toronto. 


Norr.—Sent 20th of May. 


Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, transmitting Apportionment and Estimate. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 9th June, 1868. 


Sir,—lI have the honor to transmit herewith a summary of the Common and Separate 
School Apportionments, and a statement of the Grammar School Apportionment for the 
| year 1868. 

I also submit an estimate of the sums required by this Department at the end of this 
month. 

; 13 
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As the grants to Common Schools, Separate Schools, Grammar Schools and Super- 
annuated Teachers, are payable on or before the lst of July, I hope the sum applied for 
may be placed to the credit of this Department at the Bank of Montreal by the 27th or 
28th instant. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 

The Hon. E. B. Wood, 

Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


ENCLOSURE. 


Estimate of the amount required by the Department of Public Instruction for Ontario, on or 
before the 1st of July, 1868. 


Common and Separate Schools, amount apportioned..............+. $170,000 
Less part of Separate School apportionment not payable till next 
POVINALY fos ctnlc- Aes sehcrisnchdroat ee cho pen Genny ares iienernen kre 5,000 

$165,000 

Normal and: Model Schools onjaccountc. vans aa%. sa: cece den cniue se cass 2,000 ° 

Superannuated Teachers... :..sth peers soses-2<c-0ssns oy ese erates sas oee 2,000 

Grammar School Apportionment....................eeseees $55,000 

Less part not payable till January ...........-...ceceeeseeee 27,500 27,500 
$196,500 


Say One hundred and ninety-six thousand five hundred dollars. 


Nore.—Credit $8,000 received 16th July ; $187,500 received 17th July; the $1000 
received for Common and Separate Schools in March, was deducted from estimate. 
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LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT FOR 1868. 


Summary of Apportionment to Counties for 1868. 


; Common 
COUNTIES. aya ek 9 

$ cts. 

Peet LONGAITY,.. cn... 2107 00 
2. Stormont ......... | 1920 00 
PPUNRGAS! ois si cccsaes 2112 00 
meer rescott 62. 1501 00 
memrcussell 0.6 .u 0. 854 00 
earletor... si ....>.- 3250 00 
peperrenville 00.3.5) 2155 00 
pe eeeeds oe eh 3565 00 
Memiaanar eet occ 3248 00 
nO. Henirew .....<..<.0. 2560 00 
11. Frontenac ......... , 2738 00 
12. Addington......... 1806 00 
Pe ennox .....20404 861 00 
14. Prince Edward 1992 00 
eae Tl astings............ 4155 00 
16. Northumberland 4007 00 
Bee ULNAM |... cia 40 3560 00} 
18. Peterborough ...| 2479 00 
RV FOCOLIS: ous secs 2879 00 
BO ONGEATIO, ble.sssdeess 4421 00 
RPV OP IO oc. tereciuinin 5934 00 
EE CCl fcc eicccs 2756 00 
BE ITIICOG aicsscceucics 5575 00 
SILO cece sccven' 2080 00 
25. Wentworth ...... 3167 00) 
Be DTANG. 2... 5. ccesesce 2260 00 
ery Lincoln «............ 2036 00 
me. Welland........... 2003 00 
29. Haldimand ...... 2420 00 
me Norske oso... 3200 00 
BE OX LOLU jects ss 505 4719 00 
Sz. Waterloo ......... 3324 00 
33. Wellington ...... 5237 00 
LE 5431 00 
1 Sy 2 | 4063 00 
BEL TIT OD foc sc cs so 00 oo ; 6169 an 
BE DEUCE +255. .s0k oe ces | 4311 00 
. Middlesex ......... 6669 00 
TTA voc acccrsssses 3351 00 
1 LST ee 3010 00 
Be AMDtON. ...s0c:; 3084 00 
MPRSOX oo. scaessessnns 2346 00 
District of Algoma... 360 00 


et ee 


$135675 00 $2850 00/$138525 00 Shai 


RC. 
Sep’rate 
Schools. 


$ cts. 
233 00 


Ce aor ry 


Bee eee eee ees 


ee erry 


nee een ere nae 


Cee ewe erarae 


see rhe see os 


eee eco seeees 


tee ceceseees 


179 00 
56 00 
28 00 


eeeeeocesere 


Total. 


$ cts. 
2340 00 
1920 00 
2112 00 
1665 00 
854 00 
3369 00 
2205 00 
3590 00 
3262 00 


2640 00| 


2867 00 
1883 00 
861 00 
1992 00 
4174 00 
4077 00 


3569 00| 


2518 00 
2879 00 
4457 00 
6097 00 
2780 00 
0620 00 
2080 00 
3210 00 
2260 00 
2036 00 
2100 00 
2469 00 
3240 00 
4719 00 
3460 00 
5585 00 
5659 00 
4167 00 
6251 00 
4355 00 
6798 00 
3351 00 


3189 00} 
3140 00||Arnprior 
2374 00|| Ashburnham 
360 00 tee 


TOW NS—Cont'd. 


Bowmanville 
ESTATAGEOLG 'yas soiaedioes cee 
Broclevillé oF. os ccece- 
Chatham 
RAF RONe’ ese; \isase zens 
OROUTE I diss cavonuct 
C ollingwood ieisnahes 
Cornwail 


ee a i 


i ie ery 


Ce i ee er 


| Goderich 
avieighe vere eS 
Ingersoll 
iLindsay 

IM LOn erat oaiacsaenics 
Napanee 
Niagaracd vctiticcs. 
(pak willed. es ghee 
Owen Sound............ 
Paris 


ee 


ee 


ee i i iy 


i iy 


Peso esse teases ereces 


Peterborough 
BACEOM oss Sa ta ek 
POA ELOpe fi Tas, 
Preseotts as cos Sas 
ian wichisystiesiee sees 
|Sarnia SARA Po abe eet ee 
(St. A anaes 
[bei NL AR 8 aa ca 
|St. Thomas 


Cree ea reeeoarreces 


eee ere eee 


ene eeeene 
oe ee 


eee eee rec sesene 


i i i i aes 


eee ererceres 


eee 


INCORPORATED 
VILLAGES. 


ter oeeseroaares 
Cor oovoce 
Pee cease eroavoere 
Cee eetceres ere sreens 


Peeeeseeerroceees 


SS Brampt0n ove 
Apportionment to Cities, Towns and Villages, for 1868. ||Brighton ............... 
es ag ree eh Caledonian. ....0csavess 
CG R. Cc. ayuga Sc LOOM OEE OMDLOOGTIS 

CITIES. — | Schools, |Sep’rate) ‘Total. |G HRERN A verter 
Schools. COL BOTHG es sede ie vans sosss 

<_< | —__——— | —_—-——- || Dunnville ............... 

$ cts.| $ cts. DY CER. ORAS ALG ccs ccasdesee sos 

MPRINVILON G .......0-0.cc00e 1702 00} 298 00; 2000 00||Embro .................. 
BORGO 05... 5 5.50% cee 1072 00} 328 00| 1400 00||Fergus ..............0.5. 
MOTION, ic oe ucoscvcec ene 1405 00} 195 00; 1600 00||Fort Erie ............... 
MET Dy pisos osgsccccescene 752 00; 818 i 1500 00|;Gananoque ............ 
sha Sa 2961 00) 1439 00; 4470 001)Garden Island......... 
—_—— | —__ | || Georgetown............. 

$7892 00/$3078 00} 310970 00||Hawkesbury............ 

—_——_———_ | —_—|— Hepa een 
m ollan anding .. 
TOWNS. TrOGuoigen sy tsvire ese 

_ Amherstburgh......... $147 00; 103 00} $250 00||Kemptville ............ 
MEETS ccd. sdevsves 162 00} 58 00 220 00||Kincardine ............ 
IMTLEVILLG, .<...005ssccees 500 00} 170 00 670 00 ||Lanark ..........cesceee 


R. C. | 
Common 
Sep’rate) Total. 
Schools. iSchools, 
$ cts.| $ cts $ cts. 
261 00; 39 00 300 00 
$10, OO} ce idaccsats 110 00 
BOL OO eo us 270 00 
641 00; 89 00 730 00 
316 00; 124 00 440 00 
436 00 32 00 468 00 
84 00) 54 00 138 00 
372 00} 102 00 474 00 
EGO: ODN cobb otal 160 00 
BE OE ante? 204 00 
184 00! 126 60 310 00 
BHO, OO apeate 360 00 
O01. OO mee aes 361 00 
408 00} 172 00 580 00 
244 00 86 00 330 00 
135 00} 115 00 250 00 
ADO OOS een 100 00 
187 00 33 00 220 00 
148 00 77 00 225 00 
103 00! 57 00 160 00 
i OUT. eae 270 00 
222 00; 48 00 270 00 
211 00} 69 00 280 00 
294 00} 140 00 434 00 
163 00| 77 00 240 00 
440 00)............ 440 00 
143 00} 107 00 250 00 
1500015 20 aes 150 00 
181 00; 54 00 235 00 
462 00; 238 00 700 00 
BOO O00. soc 355 00 
187; O02 Oeae? 187 00 
151 00 23 00 174 00 
320 00 40 00 360 00 
244 00! 56 00 300 00 
Oe. 00 eae ae 372 00 
SOC U0); cee ete 367 00 
10425 00} 2289 00! 12714 00 
132 00) Sin entire 132 00 
LAD OOi eas 125 00 
326 OOM ees dsheas 126 00 
66; COL vaert 66 00 
320 - OO eae 120 00 
180) OO) osc 185 00 
ESO" OO aye cree 130 00 
TLS: OOM iedg come 115 00 
SP OUP aire eee ee 82 00 
109 00} 40 00 149 00 
140) OG eeaiee 145 00 
aah Vie Ur des 96 00 
165: 00 arian: 165 00 
156 a 29 00 185 00 
LO OU ea apa 70 00 
141 00} 9 00 160 00 
L105 001. oso 110 00 
LTO OOM css 170 00 
60, O0lo. 3.0. hese 60 00 
154, D0], cikechc coe 154 00 
OO O0T a tosemcces 130 00 
LOG: OO: recone 105 00 
7G: OOP ecove ces 76 00 
SOT OO ice, 80 00 
LIS OOP 114 00 
LOO OU iocte ceeds 150 00 
70 00]...... 70 00 


ee oe 
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LEGISLATIVE ScHOOL GRANT FOR 1868—Continued. 


Total. 


100 00 
105 00} 
196 00; 
118 00 
140 
100 
98 


90 00 
120 00 
90 60 
96 00 


R. C. | 
Common | a 
_ |Sep’rate Total. 
INCORPORATED Schools. GL aala 
VILLAGES—Cont’d. | —— eS 
$ Ken $ cts. 3 
Stratarcy en-us. sere 140 OO scams 140 00 
Streetsville...........- S500 aac sac 85 00 
TGC ahha act eee 130 00 85 00 215 00 
UDTENLOU Ry este cen: 120 00 $6 00 206 00 
Vietinarects ates 7s ODin a een | 97 00 
IWiardsvillemau bee OS OO eee ae 98 00 
Waterloo ............ 16000) 160 00 
WY GLISTON hcteue enue oe. Les, OOS cee 108 00 
Wellington. cuacs «2 Lis OO neue 76 00 
"ViOrevle feo a 185 00) Diblevoni ley me 185 60 
a 87146 00| $457 00! $7603 00 
GRAND TOTALS. 
Total Counties and 
Districts ...... 135675 00! 2850 00 138525 09 
cy His i F< Sere lagpane beh | 7892 00! 3078 00! 10970 60 
RCo Towne chee eed: 10425 60} 2289 00) 12714 00 
FOUN Va llaves st 7146 60; 457 00, 7603 00 
iReserved for new 
Separate Schools.|............... | 188 00) 188 09 
‘3161138 00;'$8862 00! $170000 00 


il 
Jommon iat 
‘ 
INCORPORATED Schcols. Sani 
VILLAGES—-Cont’d. |———_--— 
8 cts $ cst 
MRSCOW CL (coer soles ccees LOO DON Or eee 
Merrickville.......... TOS OOS es 
MVEIECHELL Wu sok cack TOG OO aera 
Morrisburgh.......... TIS) OO any 
Mount F'orest........ 120 00 20 60 
MVOW.DUPSIN GY occ see es LOO, DOT nee 
Neweastle............. OS SOO eee eaCen 
New Edinburgh.....; AON OU er Gate, 
New Hamburg ...... BO OO Ea 
Newmarket ......... 119 00 46 00 
SAME Dringe rac tie Toa OO) Rtgs: 
Orangevillescencs... COGN ig 3 Canoe 
Rites) Ae Same SOOO A ye eet 
ae ee | 221 GO| «54 00 
MreTEUTOKE) . cle cscs. 72 00! 21 00| 
UEC SOE AA Se ie a LOO OC ect) 
AZOLESIMO Uti ke nee). hs | 91 00! 39 60 
Port Dalhousie ...... | 130 OO onee 
IEVPESEOTY Uituele ies cevae 136 006; 18 00 
MR eMET CWT MintatAt neat Of VOGT AERA ste, 
MetCHIMONG! (0. as. eu | SO eee eet co ese 
PPBALOTUD ces tad sees ve: SG) Abas tetee tee 
Snnth’s Malls. ..:... TSO: COM RR ae 
Southampton. .......| BOSOM Arent aint 
Stirling ules Fegan OMI eeMeaenecaee 
PINGS ESI NG LAUR A AO oO ae Se 
Ancaster.....66. NO eight TR ela el F 
PVPRPTIOD Reeds ios on tots -cses e828 cok nes 
1 BE te a OR RA SA 
Sth 7 aed eet ee, ere dead Rat sien nas 
IBEAMISVI Cement ae strc c meet cnnats «nc 
Bellevillacw a pectsveiterks>- fect eee e. 
Berit ieee nuriica see kian sven a tee 
IB OW TMA Valea ech cbsisioniee itis aes 
IBracllord stun me chy ne saesla, 
SE AVNIIUCTU AHA SA eaten te an do,ilntte che dats 
PROBS AT GEORG yt retNi Mee as wis ccance sbarte 
IB rocle wit ber senna a sae aban eoeaees 
Caledoriiserasient rcs estates bebananet eet 
Oarleton lace. vatiuseeskiehinert: 
ORY USB ricci lvesscnn casean res fog sasincnaes 
Cathars rsiriiie ac. cseee coedcgeeeesens 
RULN OMA Stpet tee kt eaacaceseanomess 
Co bOuiriee Sires deere ens Caan tones 
Colbornesvcsia ws SEMRUNE 2 Ry date 
Wollime woods vise. cvccwe sseneneennanens 
Corn wallsvon eee el kee eas 
POTUTAIFOROVILLerce. fie es ss cckamteseens 
ING as elo ee seo genaeal ee 
PR OPA Br er cde ate ntnee tte ee 
MT oxen Cra villes sisi Soesgact pe dos et ane cas 
(cea Sener Epa Manabe PERN ft bee 
AUT LETTE Shei e. boo) Me Manes MUL an tans 
ST IE OGG Cs GA Lite late MBI SE cet ts 
WPATATIOCUICUS Sh or. sponse p es sib lactone 
COD CRICLE TRAM epecatates abarnbhalertete 
PATIIMIS DY sees oteeseo eas ivece os peas oko: 
RIOD OA EE Esco iauhie sm unm s hulneite as 
PEA TOTILON Ae, Seer coeds dhe es PLC EAE ay 
THPCTEOERS ASIN e oe sensnssssopyvetions te 
TROGMORS TENG eccng tenscn sane ston bes 


§ cts. 


220 00 
200 00 
280 00 
722 00 
200 00 
266 00 
900 00 
450 00 
750 GO 
294 00 
672 00 
560 00 
520 00 
476 00 
350 00 
220 00 
700 00 
224 00 
1200 00 
574 00 
238 00 
530 00 
294 00 
650 00 
250 00 
322 00 
350 00 
700 00 
1800 00 


$ cts. 
Fem PUVILLES.2.aee cee ad Sener 420 09 
TS TN COLONES eo deen tees alseeeat ce 300 00 
NCnOSEO. Oe, eo ene are 1550 00 
PANGSAY AW eee scpecesateercdcieas Manet aoe 430 00 
TGONCOW, OS. ferret eee tite 1150 69 
PrOcighs| Fe). ile meee, 6, ca seen Ae 229 00 
iE Wt Ae Se SON Serer ld ORD ea) 545 00 
Meer khameusyi wed Pee og eee 520 60 
YE etca lies. oo he: tee een cc, kee ee 324 00 
VELCONIE LT or is Gees eres ol eo ea 200 00 
IWOrrigpuTet..|.ges a 399 00 
Mount Pleasant 2..92%. 1... Ace 322 00 
Na Dae ee nee 600 00 
IN eWDUrg Dees eee ees 784 00 
N ewenstlen. ke eee eee eee 330 60 
Newmarket... 20) WANG Me ae 260 00 
Niagara cesictiienvcer eee 340 00 
OrWoOd 0 oii. fed ha ke 520 00 
Dalvillesesere 7 ar cedseee ree 400 00 
Oakwood. SCAN Bet Abb te 224 00 
Omemees..):2:j2.04, eee eee ee ee 680 00 
Orangeville eu arc si sese. oan ee ee 360 60 
Osborne 6.0 i een ee ee Sees 200 00 
CSN WH, cots ee, eee ae eee S800 00 
COLUAWS,. tele onc cee eee ee 1300 00 
Oven Soundesi tae pee ee eee 450 00 
Paken hain’? oa ars hele se 390 00 
Paris AUNT, rete are sere eee 460 00 
PeTOrak6co.cacde cas aacun ey eens eee 330 09 
Peytn i Venn een eee 820 00 
Peterborotigh: wee cc ee ek eee 680 00 
Picton (i ai. W ek pee eee 476 00 
Port Diggetc S02 a itera ae 380 60 
Port Hope 7), tore tne eee 746 00 
ort. herve.) Vee were aa ae 200 03 - 
Port: Rowant, . tere ets ee - 210 00 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL FUND FOR 1868—Continued. 


$ cts $ cts, 
BOERCIIGG a att id pleghinse sea deaeetauaian 350 00 ts) Mary si cyih io stasoas eden 630 00 
REBEL EP ONY icc van dks can Sera steak eee 440 00 EOL O LE cu peetn Va ue us auc omnes 476 00 
PRC IONC sf oe las ddereiviked po etddsiecks be 224 00 OLOIGO Tie WOU Veet a aaa ned ae 1740 00 
Richmond SW DAE GE et Sige. a AR 400 00 Prenton ace tec tet choad ated clauses 320 00 
Oe ORL MERGERS 8 Big by Rae Emme be 260 00 Uxbridge: i SO ate oT 450 00 
PETAR dsxs apd. holavestek ss diinaty 220 00 WVankleekbill ani wack ihelae 260 00 
RIE O RN Cs cst tc, balk aaa 670 00 PRCT cer Aye hE thy baba id nashoes 320 00 
NSE TALIS Cfo chre is ccs ce cere ee 350 00 WV OTOSV LUO: Alniisotesceurvscestiooeces 280 00 
VG SpE eva se a 260 00 NV ALOLOOW Ey Maret eceaiaerecuesen 340 00 
TSS SSE AEA) Ok eee tales OTe eh be ee 300 00 TR CURES 07 Dio eA see toh aN EN CON one eh tn 500 00 
LAN BSD Gy ae Ae QRRE © Beret reat 644 60 INMCULONE eof fie b eu baits eee Were 680 50 
MRE Nel orca’ Sustain x vadeee cette 250 00 INV IG Y tains awe Me. hcettes tees ake 1200 00 
OCC VILLE. (oc. scchscosuciee delocutdecse 400 00 WU TL AMBLOWI Is 2. cosmetic: okies 650 00 
PRO AGRATINGS. (oo.c. oc acca css aseesccs! ove 870 00 NE GUa V6 bey i ie Rg) Be ied Ee AL oe BE 600 00 
BREE FIOTIAS 6 oe cohc oooh econ ecco coal ce 644 00 VV OOUSLOCKE  gitsv acess tinue once arcomitne 200 00 
No. 243. 


Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, Estimate and request for Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 9th June, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honor to state that in addition to the sums for w hich an estimate 


has been sent in another letter of this date, and which will not be ered till the end of 


_the month, the following sums will be wanted by the 18th inst. : 


| 


: 


Dapraries, Maps. and Apparavies.4.1 2, eee min cit ook cece santas. eee ... $6,000 
Bee enrard’ Model! Schoola ce tir ekay ele taeclete, wa Pane 1,000 
Ba RO OMLANOT ec Na acacia sk eet thd nean end etts shoeWatnevaate des "300 
Pcamimar ochool Inspectionvas c..-c-rasnesak > casscantart ani preheat 500 
Be COON UN Peels atte ee td. oe een esti iid sane on alan takes 200 

$8,000 


Say Eight thousand dollars, for which, I hope, a credit may be issued as usual. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 


Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 
(Nore.—Credit $8,000 received 18th June.) 


No. 244. 
Hon. Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent, on delay in paying Grants. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, July 11, 1868. 


Sir,—lI have the honor to inform you that as soon as the subsidy due Ontario from 


the Dominion is paid over, the amount asked for by your letter of the 9th of June ve be 
paid. 


I have, &c., | 
(Signed) G. MATHEWS, 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson, ~ Pro-Treasurer. 


Toronto. 
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No. 245. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, applying for a Warrant on Account. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 15th July. 1868. 
Sir,—I have the honor to state, in reply to your letter of the 11th instant, that if 
the amount applied for cannot be immediately obtained, you would oblige by having a 
warrant issued for say $8,000, to meet the most urgent demands. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 
Hon, E. B. Wood, M.P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 
(Note.—Credit was accordingly received for $8,000 (as stated on a previous page), 
16th July). 


No. 246. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, Estimate and request for Warrant. 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 


Toronto, 28th July, 1868. 


Sir,—I have the honour to state that the following sums will be required for certain 
services under this Department by the first week in August, and I respectfully request 
that a warrant theretor may issue to the Bank of Montreal. 


Estimate. 
On account of Public Libraries, Apparatus and Prizes...... ence eh 36,000 
~“ ? . ‘ a 
% Granimar schoo Wi iispecilon | pn ipeeewni.. 24a agen 1,000 
ih Normaland Model Schools), 7a ee a ee 2,000 
$9 000 
Say Nine thousand dollars. - 
y i have, aC, 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 


Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 


Treasurer of the Province, l'oronto. 


(Nore —Credit $9,000 received 17th August). 


No. 247. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, Estimate and request for Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Yoronto, 3rd September, 1868. 
S1r,—I have the honor to state for your information that the balance at the Credit 
of this Department is nearly exhausted, and I shall be obliged if you will have a warrant 
issued to cover the undermentioned amounts, for 


Poor &chools...... ESE NDE TOE ET LORE OPE DEY Bids sh st hr $500 
Wormial School ais caylee ae a es wea te ae es 2,500 


rn 


Libraries, Maps and Apparatus ........0.cccecessscscecceeteessccesenssesneese 1,500 
POUL OF LOUDON peg en. <ceadecs sep enevessarncecsatonsertsoetareepesaserns 500 
GES Gontin Gencies .n-...neveinweanvicevwnscuvensocsvitiubdesdethecbevdedydteess 500 

$5,500 


Say Five thousand five hundred dollars. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. RYERSON. 


The Hon. KE. B. Wood, M.P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


(Note.—Credit $5,500 received 21st September). 


No. 248. 
Hon. Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent, requesting Monthly Accounts. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, 23rd September, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honor to request that the accounts for Education for August last 


may be forwarded to this Department as early as possible. In view of the ensuing session 
of the Ontario Legislature, it is particularly desirable that we may have the account for 
_ September also as soon as is practicable. 


| 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) Gro. MATHEWS, 
Pro-Treasurer. 


Rey. Dr. Ryerson. 


No. 249. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, Accounts will be sent. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 30th September, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23rd inst., 


and to state in reply that the accounts will be sent in very shortly. 


I have, We., 
(Signed) KE. RYERSON. 


G. Mathews, Esq., 
Treasury Department, Ontario, Toronto. 


No. 250. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, Estimate and request for Warrant. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 23rd October, 1868. 


S1r,—I have the honor to inform you that the warrant issued for Educational ser- 
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ens eee 


vices is nearly exhausted, and will thank you to issue the amount mentioned in the 
estimate subjoined :— : 


HoreN ormal and {Model Sehooles. 70), \.)s¢.. oes oe aa et he $2,500 
MEDS AD APPALAllignntaed Cie secw rene Chae ed hate tere nner 1,300 
$3,800 


say Three thousand eight hundred dollars. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) E, RYERSON. 
Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 


Treasurer of Ontario, Toronto. 
(Nors.—Credit $3,800 received 4th November). 


No. 251. 
Hon. Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent, for Estimates for 1869. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, November 4, 1868. 


SiR,—I have the honor to request that you will transmit to this Department a de- 
tailed statement of the estimates required for your Department for the year commencing 
Ist January, 1869, and ending 31st December, 1869, in order that the estimates for the 
year 1869 may be completed and laid before the Legislature at once. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) E. B. Woop, 
Treasure? 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Education. 


No. 252. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, transmitting estimates for 1869. 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 


Toronto, 7th November, 1868. 


Str,—In reply to your letter of the 4th instant, I have the honour to transmit here- 
with the estimates of expenditures for education in 1869, as requested. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. RYERSON, 
The Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 


Treasurer of Ontario, Toronto. 
ENCLOSURE. 


Estimate of Expenditure on account of Education in the Province of Ontario, for the year ending 


3lst December, 1869, by the Department of Public Instruction. 


1. Estimated expenditure under the Consolidated Common School Act, U. C. Con 
solidated Statutes, chap. 64 :— 


Common and Separate Schools...............scccsscececeseesee $170,000 00 
BOOT SOOO eon eae nie chs tered cate nn Gar Pay Ee uo e laa 2,000 00 


| 


NOTA an MLOGel SENOS. 6s. os eny sees ee axe kena Bemis 18,000 00 
PoLGravioses tamale allt © EP PIZOs. yen tsi... gas nas gale eccecads 36,000 00 
pI DGU A Gd ee CROPS Te tra a eri us eels 2p 4.500 00 
EI OUUTUPE OMI UETRULOT RG tne ee tose teach even mice sueet ate catuiend 1,800 00 
Semin alcool PS NecnlOM etn weh cee cal) EN hy Us a 2,000 00 
Dseimance i Diaby eri alert lane (ok em hayes 2 ic : 3,500 00 


$237,800 00 
The above estimates are all within the amounts authorized by statute, with the fol” 
lowing exceptions :— 
Normal and Mode! Schools.—In consequence of receipts being remitted to the Govern- 
ment, under the present system, they cannot be applied in part payment of the expenses 
on this account, as was formerly done. Some repairs are required in the buildings. 


Superannuated Teachers.—The receipts of this fund being remitted to the Government, 
an equivalent should be applied to pensions. 


Muszum and Library.—$700 extra required this year for new fittings to contain recent 
acquisitions. 

2. Estimated Expenditure for Grammar Schools under the Upper Canada Consoli- 
dated Statutes, chap. 63, $55,000. 

The amount estimated for Grammar Schools is the same as for Jast year ; but if any 
increase has accrued to the Grammar School Income Fund, the schools should have the 
benefit of it. The sum estimated is for the Grammar Schools already in operation ; and 
for every additional Grammar School authorized, a minimum sum of $300 per annum will 
be required. There are at present eight villages requesting to have Grammar Schools 
established in them. 

3. Estimated expenditure for the salaries and contingencies of the Department of 
Public Instruction same as last year. 


The estimated cash receipts for the year are as follows :— 


DVOLINAL ANIdc VLOGS! HChOOIS. cA). ervese s+ oes deGint wake treater ee $4,000 00 
PG varies eA TOaraais ATP e IZes tacts sete. hued sn dense care 20,000 00 
SUperannuaved a eaCNers., ccs one atti heyy s scan denies’ 500 00 
ECPI TR OTR OCALCCULOT wp raNikiee etee eset tae Maes ata via 75 00 

Total estimated receipts...............6- $24,575 00 


Besides the income from the Grammar School Income Fund, with the ameunt of 
which I am unacquainted, as the account of the receipts from lands is kept in the Crown 
Lands Department. 


No.) 253. 
Chief Superintendent to Treasurer, estimate and request for credit. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, Ist December, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to state, for your information, that the balance at the credit 
of this Department is exhausted. I therefore submit an estimate of the sums required 
during the current month, and respectfully request that a warrant may be issued for the 
amount. 


On account of Journal of Education, balance of appropriations.... ¢150 00 
* POMAFACENMCHOCLER eu Giusy rest on aur te nena sabe ares 5,000 00 
ms EGOLOCHOOLE Ee Tsae CROs tiene ise ek get bods sevenar 1,000 00 
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iN puperannuated Teachers. .s..2 gi) 7 ns aceabespetenes 2,200 00 
Gira ar enoolsi sch ces ds. aes Na ee eo eat eee 27,500 00 
* Office: Continicencted. (2: ).72.5.v-cnee toe aan ete 1,000 00 

$36,850 00 


Say Thirty six thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 
I have, &c., 


(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 
Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 


Treasurer of Ontario, Toronto. 
Note.—Credit of $36,850 received 8th December. 


No. 254. 
Assistant Auditor to Chief Superintendent, requesting statement of Stock in Depositortes, de. 


AUDIT OFFICE, 
Ottawa, December 5, 1868. 


Rev. Srr,—I shall feel obliged if you will favor me for the use of this office with a 
statement showing :— 


1. The amount of your stock of books, &c., on hand for sale on the 30th June, 1867. 
2. The amount of debts due by your Department, same date. 
3. The amount of debts due to the Department, same date. 


Your most obedient servant, 


(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON, 
Assistant Auditor. 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 


Chief Superintendent, &c., We. 


No. 255. 
Chief Superintendent to Assistant Auditor, transmitting the statement desired. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
8th December, 1868. 
Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, 


and in reply to append a statement of stock on hand in the Educational Depositories, 
30th June, 1867. 


As the articles are bought and sold for cash, no debts were due to, or by, the De- 
partment at that date. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) i. RYERSON. 
The Honorable John Simpson, 
Assistant Auditor, Canada, Ottawa. 
TEINCLOSURE. 
Memorandum of Stock, Educational Depositories, Toronto, 30th June, 1867. 


Stock is taken at the Educational Depositories on the 31st December in each year. 
The stock on 31st December, 1866, at catalogue prices, was as follows :— 


Maps and Apparatus.............c0cccccesesene reese cena eencn en ena ens ees $30,819 52 
Be ERO ee eee ete icin Soot Tis cRees ales asta’ steed $4,336 17 
Less’ depreciation, 10’ per cent......,..... 0... eee etene 433 61 

Peete tae U aces 

(aL apse TBTRCe Le Maealy a lab lanhoueinney dlnbab ai heal mi rey Be her aa 16,786 54 

PICTOU KS eee hee eee clescos a en aactbaescdanu ane xs 19,770 30 

GE ORE AHN. Eee TUR Bs AIDA IMLS. OO, RE $71,278 92 


To reduce to present net value deduct :— 


From Maps and Apparatus, 30 per cent............5 $9,245 8d 
SSeDOGKs, 2 DEL. CTLs, oesa gras ss unenusaaiie resections 8,091 88 
17,337 73 
PERG V Ae ean oe ee eee Ue nants eee Mins ne tenes canna eee: $53,941 19 


The value of articles sent out from the Deposi- 
tories from 1st January to 30th June, was.... $23,098 06 
And the expenditure for purchases, &c., during 


the same period, Was.........scseeesceeceesenceees 22,687 41 
aes 410 65 
The value of stock 30th June, 1867, may be estimated... sss: $53,530 54 


The value of the stock was greatly reduced by December, 1867, but nearly the whole 


_ reduction was effected by the transactions of the last half year, during which the pur- 


chases of stock were small as compared with the value of articles sent out to the schools. 


No. 2056. 
Chief Superintendent to Hon. Provincial Treasurer, on funds required Ind January. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 24th December, 1868. 

Sir,—I have the honour to observe that, as the grants to Separate Schools, Grammar 
Schools, and Superannuated Teachers are paid on receipt of returns during the last. week of 
December, and the first and second weeks of January, for the most part, it will be necessary 
that the Department should be placed in funds. The warrants issued already would be 
sufficient for that purpose, but as I understand that all unexpended balances of such 
warrants lapse at the end of the year,* a large portion of these funds now at the credit of 
this Department will return to you. I will thank you, therefore, to see that, if this rule 
applies in this instance, a warrant on account of the above-mentioned services is again 
issued, so as to be available on the 2nd January. 

Say $2,000 for Superannuated Teachers, $20,000 for Grammar Schools, and $4,000 


for Separate Schools ; in all $26,000. 
I need scarcely add that large numbers of persons are depending on the punctual 


payment of these grants. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) K. RYERSON. 
Hon. E. B. Wood, M.P., 


Treasurer of Ontario, Toronto. 


$$$ 


* See Letters No. 61, 114 and 193. 
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No. 257. 
Hon. Provincial Treasurer to Chief Superintendent, on payinents to be made in January. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Ontario, Toronto, December 30th, 1868. 
Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 2th instant, I have to state that, as the money 

now in your hands belongs to the appropriation of the present year, you must pay it out 
without refunding it, as, if refunded, there will be no appropriation next year out of which 
to pay 1. Any balance you have on hand, after the payment on account of the services 
mentioned in your letter, may be refunded. 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) E. B. Woop. 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 


Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 
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SECTION No. 5 OF THE RETURN. 


“The accounts sent to the Government, or to the Audit Office, of the expenditure of 
the Normal and Model Schools for each year since 1863.” 


Notrt.—The accounts were sent to the Audit Office quarterly to 30th September, 
1864, afterwards monthly, but are here combined for greater convenience in annual state- 
ments, including also the sums which have been paid for fees, etc., by the Normal and 
Model Schools to the Government. 


Statement of expenditure on account of the Normal and Model Schools for 1864. 


5 SSE UR OSES ENST SR OSS Gs ene Me GA BENE N I EX EM ea are Re is sMEAraRNTSA A SEES ise URE 
Date. | Yo whom paid. For what service. Voucher N m Amount. 
| £ a EY A ye 8 AY Cae” SA Pree Pes See eS, 
| 1864. ie $ cts 
Meenmuary, /|)Jacques & Hay.....:...8cci | Murniture, Ist quarters.2..).2.000.. 14 33. 37 
PT Tao vel do: GrOSON fy sascscdee loins os eeecioe Uepe dilly Wing) Re Na aa aba ot eet Sad Satan ae Gro | 15 | ‘57 50 
ell Water Company. sac: rise. ceesees ss Supply to 31st December............ 16 60 00 
Bray are, OTR PATYy i355 caer ashes eye Teds, OSH \oRet AC rs ce | 17 45 96 
Sate D EBL OUT BSREARED cri deh ithe coin AO iWleekwitepairsnn es mee | | 18 3 50 
Bererivedr Fitrntis ests veeacatan>s, Bee eke Blacksmith Repaire.2 eid | 19 8 85 
Ca Crore a arcu et a7r inten Men eI Dera WV Oi wa) vai Pmt TT Se 20 29 73 
GARETT tes Cape bene eke Keele ne ES ERS LATICU CL GOW. L Snes rue cite 21 20 47 
bee OMUnSO OC Octor beeleeleTveatcaste \Foils, &c., for M. G. 8......... Wear 22 6 50 
LOU oe Chew ett: do: Comore ea. HEVECORU OOK sty th tiki reel ea. Ve 23 | 3 60 
Daten WV OGG! Po takes idose ad tasoe ess 'Oil’and Chemicals:....000.00/ 1... pe 24 9 67 
DOPALUMUP ORSON s oct, ecteceee teehee Student, 21st Session............ 1S Ze 23 00 
| 30/Teachers, Officers, and Servants....;Salaries per Pay List.................. | 26 350 50 
Memepruary 8/|Alex: Hamilton......:....ccccccceecenes PEN G0 OUTS bale Ne Gian bc eda poe banam eet DF 2 9 43 
daikon Mbawart -Agisrs.. Sk eons ATA MOWER A nae tne 28 9 00 
IO Re lewis Sc Boni lili caculectocs. Brooms and Sundries.................. 29 20 23 
Stermies are itty) oo fe nier inh idan tela has Prumper’s (Work .).052 ale gaia ebdaine 30 Pt hnavs 
Nee OMAR Lat teks. see nalsalabanteeen, PU AT penterine gee, carers Ge eeek line 31 63 39 
27 Officers and Servants... 000 0...05..24. mealaries per Pay List.....,.0.500..<0+. oo 857 83 
see kur SILL CIN AT Ai LAP a heard tae NECVOTMAUTIIe MMM inattiaul ie, oust meee | 9) 22 50 
20 Insurance Companies. ................4. do 1g dee Dhstedgtag tay tia ee ca, 34 | 323 00 
ESS 801 9 Re eR aE a oe Rae a alts coc oA leg hanpee oaad ci ed a .| 33 36 00 
| “ |Tnterest entered in October, $9..... Instead of $6, difference $3......... lala deere: 3 00 
Sees MOTs Vaile eG. dansaeseetane a MVICRIN CLT © Deas oaaNeEe senate te Neate. 3b 4 70 
14) Wem. Ws. Brenchtsiec Vane i. Student, boarding allowance....... 3 19 50 
30\ Officers and Servants... .............008- wataries per Pay Lbist.nis..6)855. 0. 3 857 B4 
Pes VEBODOPESON: Wares tener ees caret SOUT ee eh Taken et Dees WPL RANTS OR NS Dene a. Oe een ae eee ok 
es) PM orsy bhirisca tees, BOE e. Penomis of inanure. (20072 eh): 39 | 4 OO 
Sled Maes) PRALIRINIEES Utter enee wr eee shee: Rae Lets Hye bse aaa a em iy Pade 2 badd | 4t 3 80 
wopril..... Saker: it air thom wi laeer seen ine A) 'Whitewashing, &c., 2nd quarter..| 4 33 54 
Gl VRREL OLS OUT Yer Maren sS Sica: WV LOR OLDDLY rey Utne noe oe to eed: | 5 56 00 
DG ip Inpan yy errr scant e ee, oa FASE ee maar tas eee rete chake 6 54 60 
Bor ePawer ko. cl deere ae See tees CONES BID es ten tiie Wiiciay Bae BE rf | 1 55 
SSO NEO CTLZIG Sh lab tetsaa Tartar rs, bee oy aNd Ph ER ORD ORIEN ae eal ena 8 30 00 
NGt James: k OLSY CNA... ficv ess ss yassas co Pees (Expenses of Grounds...... ........... | 9 14 50 
25 LOTR Rott the Rea Rab th en ee, do (APLAGel en motes iiuaks | 16 8 09 
Beer OLLeT Ese: Nene meet sae ceaees tite ‘Repairing Apparatus................8. ii | 32 00 
** |Officers and Servants................002- malaries Der bay List Aveo k eee 12 | 859 83 
Ja RW eM AEs wane poe ea he RT Eg Pe A736 Curd ho Al idan pe ean aa pee ie aarp Tere 13 3 9g 
Oe DE ReeEE OTS VU os 6325; ser ans whan ce ala Wages of Labourers................... 14 10 69 
. Bitsorvell de (OsOMiea rt lets teke oven sacs Examination Papers.................. 15 42 90 
PU SE OLSY GINS 2 it ee ealtts sass Geen tee eee Expenses of Grounds................5. 15 15 40 
30\Officers and Servants............00 0.00 oaiames perie ay Lash we.c ee Ly 859 83 
DIMA OLLOTY le havernnes: PU aban’ THEE OY CR Ya itc ea eae see aaate | 18 75 
cf Globe i fe oS BaP Oe Pe RDP EU MORE SIE 5.8) ck te Meee ee Nea ua edn | 19 | 217 
June....., Ee EB CA OTCIANS Vas cs snag paivemirucrinsa ferbhey 1G Ame aU mmreen yo Nene SA: . 30 60 00 
RRL OLE Glia ter sda os tee naslves qutendons Expénsés of Grrounds........:.....:5.. vt 8 60 
23) Omicers atid Servants: ..00...05. sa. nealanles Der Ea vulilsuse sacs. caer nse 22 859 84 
SANG XV AUATUED Deiat ts oo. cuban arsiainaiie ser SBIATY (Ot UL a hoe calianmuaten ames 233 46 67 
Di tug SU OPSY ELE Was Utecameus tetensesecsainbests Expenses of Grounds . ............... 24 8 00 
DOH VV PA PISA TELOULT 2) LOLe ovens leristeatan sty ges Dtawane, Copies...) i lass 25 1 6 
CSO WOLIU OE rd SOL ete are eet ya ee en aeeaite iixamination Papersyi oi... 95 64 75 
Bry... ss. Dee OTS Ulisadic vida cay evotese dorabenusta wena Carting, 3rd quarter...... ENS POH | 12 17 10 
AF Re CORT ATI Ve aur oG doomeremnl ut anus Sik 3A] OF ORDO OL re ee SLR ORAL Rey at a 153 SG 60 
OH) BRT Salen ge) aime ee Ee ge A ar RI 2 Ua ECODEIT SNA eevee ncokuieee SM ake leeds 14 170 59 
i bili AA heh gg 4 ces a ee HR en eet eae TB bOURETS Wages Lo. lal des vosone rey) 14 35 
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Date To whom paid. For what service. Voucher No.| Amount 
$ cts 
G4 icc coh ected ein dabender seh ihusindid bene spe rit ae nn eon eee ae len cee 
OLY ivicaes ee ROWER pics eather tis iaemaiane ses Repairs; ord quarter ../,..00<cage0- 156 20 00 
SPAR MALY NVGOdL On SXOUNOF’.: ieiaeecsc: CSHEMICHIS Panneet amore uert cre cohareneees 157 29 40 
Sil Jee ee pA TIMRTrOn eg abu Olea samosas Repairs: hci aacce ee eines ee hae 158 35 63 
Seat ee OWISLCG OL Aes) saaud ieee teor eons PL Ard Wane pas can hovens. tha bi trae ener 159 30 53 
PS Benad bece 1S SCA Matin Weert cP ares Re EPOOS Nomen Cane acn and vs tian, soe 160 7 45 
46: | PPO WeEniel aici hie be sepeenet yh ten waves Repair Bene eee skis wk aie 161 TY 
BS Aicl A Mb SOT YE IAAM ior vi os oa eee nN ga Labourers t VV aes hn sor tadcerane 162 12 60 
29|Officers and Servants .................- Salaries per Pay List .4.c.5 csi enmecees 163 813 17 
Amousts (403) Careolbes, Wau e, Rie ad EL Repairing Water-closets............... 164 20 00 
BAG i ONS VERSE UU aye oe eee ee aaa Mos Meira \Vi oes certo eee ean yaee. 165 7 60 
1G} Wa Myles leu wcvalepesvanecese tikd stapeen Wood land Coaliimamermmem yyy: 166 410 25 
TS let eONGEbR ue aclenrese asic den ominay yt (As DULDOTS gs Gtees tek .it eect rencd 167 5 25 
19) Weater;Vompany |... ethernet a 04 6) 6) hdmi PMN ESS gE te ae 33 168 60 00 
DTS OCOWRLD Le voce ito. casee ss come ab anes (COABTIRE ETc Mite ce Ossi dungoudenqa ack dee 169 27 30 
29|Officers and Servants .................. Salaries per Pay List .............06--. 170 856 50 
GLeaer cys boss cook co cate eelan Seis Advertisement \)...5.5-s2<+si..08; ovens 173 | 2 25 
Bid NOs WLC ENZIE ss, yctlvatuccastearenen’ Reparrime iad ders 2...05,0.060 cag neet 174 10 75 
i |G. PLATING yee 03 sacs ene ee Plomberss: W Ori 1...) .<..000- +28 <seicnewie 171 . 148 94 
“¢ | Jno. Murphy A ara ceatactaauienes sepa HL GS phi POMS “ee ROTI ea Repeat aad ne ee 172 3 00 
September 2 acy Ge Pieriayie he ec eaves EISITCHOEE 4) Gill. pe sais nese dogiens ts vey 175 18 00 
PREAR ECON S FEchyal 4} grapeemune Meat eedet hires aint. Sp ConyeitO PUTA ACCS seca clestecessaccg 176 100 00 
29|Officers and Servants oo... ccccceeeee Pataries. Der AY ISIS 6 6lic canto aa ies 177 856 49 
BO id (aENOVAYV ELE. 02 0p 0uctns sh done cada ie | Labourers Wintec tre oh ce kemesscs 178 1 40 
“ CLG SHINE ee hugh eon tty tet Otek Gaiine Aik Ages, Lar ieee es | 6 80 
Yk Re anarchy Bean es Aig hip EPIRA ERIE Ohimineypoweep ... 5... co1gutkek deka 179 1 75 
th fake Sakae ie SR UM NOE 2 Rte 38 AO PUSEATE Gus russes gkcelantagne eee mse 180 1 00 
@etober:. S3iAlex. Hamilton 2.00... cocteaecks ote |On account painting, &c, October. 588 400 00 
ft Gage CONDE 1,2) shen. onahe tiene or CNCEDIDESE attains < sehintn seen ei McRae: aan ait 589 15 90 
DEV Witenes Gah a see teysee etcetera. WY GOchs Binds OAL Kobi. tk Wal eee 590 344 50 
WAVAter | Bamnilfon 300. eucca cance tance On account of. Painting: 5 slcin-ckoes BOLT We 200 00 
13) Water VOmpany sco. s.cguetiace ee Sieh Gye CoM) 8 a PaeReN erat ey imdiky ip! Oe 592 60 00 
14|Royal Insurance Company ......... Premumies. ..:..: PGi eRe) TUR aS 593 60 00 
‘* |Liverpool and London do .. ...... LATOR. | Reh a UNDE RUD BALAN gel COW, 594 30 00 
‘ Western 6 Fe SUP a, FAM. Sai ants tO: DRT ECAR URRAIE UIC «es 595 30 00 
21|Jno. Wilson ..... NABER TH eRe eat LAN FGDAITE Saree sedan ca tositadisnnsecsap sea umgaee 596 58 65 
29| Officers and Servants .................. Salaries per Pay List ....../.....+.0«4 597 856 50 
November 5/B. A. Insurance Co.................008. Premier Novem Der’ ..2) <pse.senecees 2 | 25 0057 
Be Ey ATL GOY i alee 5 Ses eu Oy 5 tee Balance for Painting, &c .. ...... .. 3 31 245 
Py MIL ATUINS? orl iattinaieedds acon Plumbers; Work. 0 .i.qs<.catawes 4 | 111 05 
29) Lovell & Gibsons Jiccn.c plea enetthwene Bagi haber yet 0e Pb POM ARR LL there 2 5 56 76 
RGie) taal OFS Ge A stent een ia ah ae Expenses of Grounds ................. 6 8 80 
GO) He RIATEORL ce oo tthe sw cornce ane suae tonbes Repamine urnaces.., ..0.05. << gsisase 7 6 25 
DASA EG'S Mile 1'4 1: Wee A ARIE Yee Reef Expenses Oi FOUNOS 25 dan. shone. 8 14 00 
Coo Ve MbRe ALTINSULONE OC AIO nh retake BEES ey SVP hg A AS Bi eae 9 50 35 — 
29| Officers and Servants .................. Salaries per Pay List ............ 2... 10 856 50 
SPT] ed LOMATIT ON Aine amen onary cdere cate namer FMOMEIIOUS a suisse eho sat soeedlennd bel 11 11 18 
0c) cae OLR Y ble Ants n us Aneta dee aye on ae Be ei eaee ae eee eatee KR 13 60 
: upplies, January to March, per  |Nor’l School 
: Depositoryicnrin caret aelaeenent 3 Dep ository. Bl... PS the 4 eit 480 18 
upphes, April to June. per eposito 
dos, l/sPs un diet 6 ce Decositcey Bi ee tl aeeaiter ade 
$6 re LeU Ran ANMCMAE NNa beee cc OU Tee Supplies, July to November......... | 12 396 78 
December 1) Jno. McKenzie.............cccceedeerese Repairing Gymnasium, December. | 4 4 25 
12|Lovell & Gibson ...........:eseeeee Dring eh A. hee ce ee 5 50 00 
16|Jno, Wilson 5000 cue TE RRMA, EE: 6 127 91 
22! Officers and Servants .............5.6+ palaries. per Pay List ........0-. seas 7 856 50 
SF Wey AVE Vegi ls vc oiscoaersse ve nreae anne amano BRAS Syosset oun vo Cent gana 8 22 50 
28) Dr. Gemieune sles cute Shins «Sasi eames digaminer for 1864... 0; wipsuecenctes 9 50 00 
£5 DS ROSIbONY cc ivecsaibe cs cane Lannea Supplies, $153.47; Carting, $1...... 10 and 11. 154 47 
$15,966 29 
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Statement 


of expenditure on account of the Normal and Model Schools for 1865. 


To whom paid. 


1865. 


January.. 


Febr 


wary... 


ae S 


For what service. 


Voucher No. | Amount. 


or 


3\ John Murphy 
Gas Company 
J. Wilson 
G. Harding 
T Veber, GOTIpAlly sy) 00) cami icneseeatn ns 

11 Wood & Bros 
Powys Ae SON 2, vdeo ocee ele sowk Snails 
* IC. E. Butt 
VN PLCC ER: a canies vatenen ge iMRt pas veneer 
36, ‘Officers and Servants...........ce00e8- 
“Bes Parsons 

2| Depository 
42 Lovell BREST DSOTL ca. ete weet este 
8 'H. I. Sefton 


ee eee ee ee cs 


ee er 


s 

o 
66 
a3 

oe bveceasivieccsegisesasccoesasion 

Gio\selaistsleloreielattteter’ s/atatsreletersiirexs 


ee ey 


shee eee eee tener e een eaeeee 


20-2 nt nsurance Companies, various 


eee teres 


J. Fleming 
2415. Wilson . BR eM ee GREG SAW AaG Ome 
ASTI ALI ROE SH eestor een MY renee esi amet ad beanie 
27)\ Officers and Servants.................. 

PY ee APINSEPOR rs ore ears ore eae 

Dovel Gibson ese ee 
8| Depository 

29 PEEL ATALICONS..ces ck aanered sisters ele 
30 Oilicers BNC ET VALLES. a sinkes) tet 
ui Ae. Nordheimer’ ..... 20.2.0 0cs 0. 
ne conan TAO MEIN) CER OR PAT 9 Ahn pet 

AUS Feed 6 9 Gi 9 OR RRL ee AUP OERE ES) 2Ae 
Gas Company 
WY ater, © OuNDAT Viz dian se otedesescetes es 
SI POLO P CN Le Nin Lui cl ame b ame ena 
SIJ. Wilson 
lel Ee tabettr cs OF GOT rerum R Inn eat ech y HO 
Label poe OLA UCL: a daw cho wat ets causotsitas 
TA ed NW ELS OTL bayer he eiienc ee atecd eee ee Cte 
28| Officers and Servants..............000- 


Pee eee we ewe eens cece rs tteees 


Come ee ree eee reese r ers serece 


ee ee 


bay J cooley Giiee cel acascimentouec aunties | 


sis eT VV CELLS Cul ieei ieee ee eee ae Hae moe tee cietcie 

SEA ON POL Ger ee et Ace sere a emencna 
J. McKenzie 

1S|.J. Wiison 

“15. Forsyth 

27 do 

GUE 8 Fo GE CN a OW eraenin trad Scr Er Malay 
mare G. Strachan. 

§| Officers and Servants.................. 
LJ. Leslie 
WS USM ELT GA Aus tad aetna laters a ae Rae 

16) £. Dwire 

12 Depository y 
at G. ist arding a ejdieletolabie tel sselsreradeletb els(elel ereté aiaintoia 
Lalday WV dhs EPRI DStET, Sootk: eee nes 
AGE leat ON ite ake Ne, ee te A mE 


ee x 


Se MV ELLS ONC LER oder Wom conte nan hath tenia mine 
I7jA Hamilton 

Seioicers and Servalts..........::.000-- 
“1p. oF. Robertson 
tee he Cilla rk cae oe Ft ais od eee 
Soest ey eds Crlevaeic 
Dienosrporyiiis cos persia ic see tk ete 
BT oo) ds ODSY GEL Lay ok Gate ned eese wos. anc uaeame 
MO VGLLice kor DSO bs. serene uate eames 
; ae Mackenzie sulin, ala ists ieee cislatauce mela oms Sah 
3 8. L. Checkley 
bl i Ie Belial Bin Aa idee ai Mane gtntD 
Jin S GVM AS cdr 639 RL Mee REMIND oer EU 
SO Eye Ue A OOM enka Sheba eee odelos: 


ee i ee es 


See ee ey 


ee ee 


Cleaning Rifles 
Supply 
WODOITH A ea) seeuctolace Mbehsneicea sek | 
Plumbers WOrk othe aces ataseeanate 
Supply 
Oheceae FON Nam ig ie Am NEL LEN, 
Hardware, bide YER OE EN oA Lh | 
DlachaniiM eyes 2... thease ten eneree 
Repairs 
Salaries per Pay List.................. 
VOCTU DLN Ac ole aay oa Rennes <5 ee | 


ee ee ac 


eee ase eee er 


DP DUATALOS a ccatt :nessovebtesengngeemect 
PPT ALE CAT’ dR BIND, RAMEE oe Cop Bi. Aa ie 
Salary Re aN ON ee sat ay ea. | 


TYE lk Oe eats aes salad 
Repairs 
CGE DAI LOW miacsit cares face bonnet aan ers 
alaries per, Pay List..c....es...+. | 
Drawing Copies 
gs EEG yee ee) | pa RE is Sie SIRE | | 
Books and Apparatus ............... 
CrLB ZANE 1 2, nie eaten Bock ae eves ae | 
Salaries 
PONDS chia hcee olen isin eam ata 
ALLIIO' ALTIOS Aad cok tobi oie nedewe neces 
PORES arbge sent es Covuunen evecare tenes 
Supply 
Pas Maas < me Wns erean Neel ait 2." PVE,’ 
Manure and Seeds... cths.ceeuetyevees 
raseie IT IGOr oe. arca una u ease eons | 
ne 8 6: a gar eater apiece ache pabei! 
MUSUGUE ID AxYOUNGS 2 .cos ase oan 
Fence ise hea Ames Mier peas eA | 
‘Salaries per Pay List 
Labour 
POE 1d OBER qddisoeine kalncsmpester ace tee 
Repaiting Apparatns......0<0..3.. 4 
3 GyTU NOBEL, 2B nu % 
| Carpentering 
UD TERT st hee, etek. Bee uted ica 
“6 
bg EE rete eee o | 
Advertising 
PERI AC VS A | dosih ae each the ome eae ited 
palaries per, Pay Vast. M...cda.ccmed | 
PGES Res i sone Sam, Wear sate see | 
Carting 
Labour 
Ap} paratusand Books, March-May 
ACE TG MR na aie Cees: APT a | 
Rustic Stands 
Ae 0 gga eR nt SUR = MEO) 
Planking 
‘Painting 
CEST eee Re UMBOD CE" aL 
cg i a | 


Ce a ie sera ir ara 


(July salary | 


OE) ey RE elaine ah ee 
Model School Prizes 
Labour 
BEV G ci Stl My ck saaategct want 
|Repairing Ladder 
| EURAIMNehiOns & 00 Fo. cs ee et 
Gr FW seul Sy dalh Vana t nt ANTI rr eGo UMD Bape ST erty ee | 
Salary cenit Meeks tee wma ned 
Hardware 


ee ars 


i i i i Sera) 


tO kt ROH SD OO NT GS OU HR Ge LO 


Jol food fra 


ws 


OD bet OS CON 
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eat 
SOON GOTH Wt Lo rt CONS Or 


GENS Orme Gt OW RO OATS Ce 
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Cae Ge WR 


ae 
wee 


oi | 


fed food beak Pea fad prot pot fad fat 
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es 
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fae) 
oe 


109 
110 
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Statement of expenditure on account of the Normal and Model Schools for 1865—Cone'd. 
a a ee re Re 


Date. 


| 
| August...... 


1 


| September. 


| October...... 


November. 


December... 


SS 


To whom paid. 


ehad HOLS YUL adeeran Uihd ANd ea ed 
Cone COMpany lens: devisees dsc 
See H OPS utr ete e eheer nO Ltn ek 
Greet AP Gini ced man ewie Sales oi) Aang 
ONAN ip A lepid ab aCe) Gh ad aetna ela ate 
12\J. Moore 
14 
15 
24 
29 


ee ee ed 
SP redeem weer reese ese seeesasesees 


PPR eee w ee eter ew eta ase eresssees 


SER OLBY Gleaner a ere 
Officers and Servants.............0006. 


CTP eee ere e as ereerosreoegerscas 


ZOLASPAREYLCOTET on oe ee ig es 
26! Lovell & Gibson 


Poem eases aaa eeseecsseees 


28/H. J. Rose 


29\J. Forsyth... 


31) Officers and 
“1S. Parr 


“IT. J. Robertson 


** ‘Depository 


seease 


mervante i) ee Soh 


ee ee ee 2 


Peer eeesa son ssressereases 


ie a i is 


Ere oe NL UC cetza a mugs SULTON Ys Te ey, 
Mis a GUS tho cderuun tess ferasdelaeses ss 
Oi Gras, COMPA en tec darts fu cries se 

L3i Water Companys. ...06.0..cc8.sess- 

16| Western Assurance Company...... 

** {Royal do 
* | Liverpool G0. ln acne 

19| Marshall & Wilson...........:......60 

BRUT SOMRNY BUSCH, ARO. Son ds oi secede cud tows 

PreMe L EGULED esate kee het tia (sett sa'ecs 

Be Ler IGE, aha ncidtcecaot os etoves oe 

Officers and Servants................. 

TARY VET oe eases fee tc. 

B. A. Assurance Company ......... 

oP OUSY ED. 0s sh rae aesestong eeneet sts 

POR ELGIOLILOM Merc teeters: 

pO SY EM cae trated ate salenunlterstoce 

do 


erecee 


i eed 


29) Officers and Servants..............060- 
22| do 

“iC. T. Gillmor 
23| Lovell & Gibson 
29|Dr. Ormiston 


see eee tre seo arenes 


CP ee i a a ee re ad 


ee ee re ery 


| Yor what service. 


Supply 
Manure and Carting 
Plumber’s Repairs 
Mats, & 
Window Hanging 
Cleaning Closets 
TRG Darabe ety eter ces eee ed cans 
TA MOMEOE ME fea entry eine. watt tcatondes 
Salaries per Pay List.................. 

leaning Rifles 


Ce i 2 i i ces 


Sr 


CP iy 


ee ee ee i ee es 


Ce i iy 


ee re ed 


Pree seer sero crass sceneee 
HOH e mena eee eee nesasosereriore severe 
Pre eee ees erereesseeesene 


ee i 


OL OV GT Tpit ge LA AR i FT Rid ae RD 
fig hs 3 «tp ey Hitman A Gah ae a WP ae 
CHEMICALS pe Leal mie tve seen: 
Tabonrer pec tothe stared atten 
Salaries, 8.34 and 801.67 
Sweeping Flues 
ODAITS ae tite Catan Raat an 
Salaries per Pay List.......0........4. 
Examinations 


ee ee ry 


Soke ee mew nme ner ese ssersvese 


Books and Apparatus, EE ES 


FUGOEIENG Mage teat. tue creat ue eeuaahee 

cE pogs. anich P Lam teen. cstess cans scotaeses 

PSUPIDE eee takes ose fone ines eres 
Oo 


Boer ees ase sseroserares ss esesrseens 


ee ee ee 


Ce ee er 


do 
| Plastering 
Carpenter’s Repairs 
SUALRUUB le cdi cse deci tease teeters 
HAP E i WA Ss <A AR AMR 7 SB ue 
iSalaries per Pay List.................. 
Carpenter’s Repairs 
Premium 
Pi OU es shee mani ndyedtateae' es. Selene as 
Painting 
Carting 


Poe eee ee see eee dori esesatensossse 


- 


Peer eer sees ere sesersrseeoasesiae 


oe ree reeeeerseces 


er ed 


re er oe 


Pero rsecesesianessseo oes e00888 


POO Ceo meee ee oem seosesees red aebraosen 


ee eee 


Sue Beerrsecee Or e0eee8 


SATE eh ta Geer watt cod aa'st ed claseencipaoas 


30!J. Murphy 
| 


See eee eects ssesessesiveaene 


SHOP emer e ore esos se ees eseree 


Examinations 
Cleaning Arms 


POOR ooo eres ore seesoeeseeee 


Ode eee ees orn acre seer eresos 


| 


14 


Voucher No.! Amount. 


a 


$14,757 90 
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Statement of expenditure on account of the Normal and Model Schools for 1866. 


—_—— 


Date. 


To whom paid. 


1866. 
January.... 


February... 


‘“Miarch....... 


August...... 


4\G. Harding 
5|J. Fleming 
“* Water Company 
““!Gas Company ..... 


13 
16 
ce 
cc 
cé 


tip 
18 


ce 
ce 


30 
31 
20 
22 
OT 


Q 
28 


exe 


10 
Od 
2 , 
5 
rh 
13 
14 
a 
26 
28 


30; A. Hamilton 


ee ey 
i i ei ei a as 
Peewee ene ee seme seeoee 


Se ee i ric 


a NM LOPOn VO ct eke arroe 
Or pcatuy age irr tnt con ierwapras, 4 
SEO BRS Gos ake Ae te ih aay Lae a 
WOO CERRO Roster acdsee este te ee 
RTO WW TARA GO verses durane tide wel onl 
ecrmstroee d-Co. i: erence 
C. EK. Butt 
Wy. McGlee.., 5) isin 1 we Eos 
R. Lewis & Son 
Wilson & Rogers 
A. Hamilton 


Ce i i er i) 


ee i ee ri es 
ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


Insurance Companies................4. 
WW ison és Rowers hase ie 
Officersiand Servants:.2...00008 
gL Lows yaa er ers) Rien ane ares, sna 2 
Cn. Gono srs ae eee 
FUR WEE tute sya teal hats 
i Wilson 5 Ropers ig 2. Sizenc beats 
OTS YUN arrest sence as mac ces 
Officers and Servants............s0.008 
Education Depository 
Ry LUV AIDS Wont aah en neat eats 
W. C. Chewett & Coens. e8 
Gas Company 
al sedi OPEV ERD ba 8 Sa sole toa aoe todaweee 
J. Mackenzie 
Officers and Servants...............04. 


SO ne ied 


re ee ee es 


Cee ee ee 


eee ee ee ee ee 


filed > KROTRY GIS. Segaledc ease ie eee tee 


SUN. .L. Piper 
17|S. Wilson 


ee ee ee i ro 


ee ee ce rs 


EOL OT ey DlUve nora tahortentrpas coors ats 
30|Officers and Servants..............006. 
to) Winter Company .o..5s0.0itsse. cas ave 
22\Officers and Servants..........0...0008 
eID Na #5 isa © APM MEDI IA api SE eR Ae pe 2 


“oe 


do- 


eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ey 


eee er 


Dies EOLA berm a a nonce: men ae dens 


30/5. Wilson 


eee eee ee 


Sete ONEY GUID Aes ccs retards aes gate pasion Mate 


2\J. Murphy 


BRT Oss GEWUELE Wes eset ne ae tee ak caer 


5,;Gas Company 
6| Lovell & Gibson 


eee ee ee ry 


ee eee ey 


Milde MOREY GU Sui. cseccroccgeeeserhs cwbepess 


17 


2110. J. Murphy 
23)W. Myles 


do 


ee ee ee 
ee ee 


pew eee rere ere rearen essere senees 


ee eee ee ee oe is 


é 
For what service. 


en 


Voucher No.| Amount. 


Plumber’s Repairs 
Flower Pots, &c 
Supply to 3lst March 
Dror Co: astd aNUaAry lic scc se 
Clock Repairs 
Advertising 
uy va (oS Nal ach Cnmte i eaigae Lemna aeE Robie 
Co amrical ahianon sous Sst oben ey ree 
Peepirter ison sar A heer tec eect 
Wiuinaee) hepa 1G hoe. 
EPP OORBtace wily cuit areharar se Ao nc ioe hive 
\Furnace Repairs............00..c0c.c00 
asec re sies shire te tae ks Bere ar sho , 
Carpenter’s Repairs 
Glazing, &c 
Salaries, January 
Printing) sccds fon. CoA reine» ot 
Be LATIN "nee on Pc eee en, ieee fees 
Carpenter’s Repairs 
Salaries, February 
Gish. bh Ait Nae cues are ete ie pes ed Me: Ned 
POSeMIHere OOO sei secere rete cetee 
(Clearing Snow nitcs cra ae 
Carpenter’s Repairs 
ORE ha eee et eg ep SERENE EE Ey eee gn 
Salaries, Marehy +). ccc ee sebeced.seeens 
Supplies, September to March ... 
On aecount of salary 
Inkstands 
Supply 
Labourer and Seeds 
Gymnasium Repairs .................. 
PI AMINed A DIU x ae sent yisse eee 
Painting, etc 
iLabourer and Manure 
Lamps, etc 
Carpentering 
Labourer and Wlants <2 )o...%.sabee0s 
Salaries 
Supply 
NAAT OR a tad wiMa costae oeeuebeduas 
Carting Arms . 
do 
Advertising 
De arama bourse eens ite aes 
Repairs to yard 
Labour 
Six months’ cleanings s..cc22-<00sss00) 
! Moving ashes 
Supply 
PIN Gi ieee, sora, tee ede inieemeameen ata 
{Expenses of Grounds..............0.55 
Labour 
Per janitor 
102 cords of wood at $5.40 \ 
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DRGs ELAT ener ste Cyn tea liassaiced ss On account of steam heating ...... 
ESLAY Hamilton racstasactetvonsescitsaenysa Glazing, €6C 2.0... ereseceeeseeeeeees 
DOLW Ooch Ge LstGrses terete cen dss cteues |Chemicals AAR RARE DREN LN 
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170 28 
4 hep | 
60 00 
41 40 
3 00 
3 34 
61 
50 
50 
94. 


1 00 


1030 80 


60 00 
10 35 
853 33 
10 35 
7 10 
1000 00 
67 79 
21 90 
8 10 
100 00 
970 00 
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Date. To whom paid. 


1866. 
BePLCMIUOL ob Urs PLATOING Nasnwckuonsscees sts antaeasescss 
“* |Lovell and Gibson ........ preted 

7! Wilson & Rogers’ 
Br oS PLPC 82) oct .co seine eb aack tekak 
AE Se OUR YG t,o site oeammapetoge wababe say 


hil _ do eer teat ae nts WHEN be PNT 


29) J. Forsyth... Rm aD as De iehin te of 
Bi Dovel Gt 1bs0t we cas ascierscecuseneone! 
3: Cons, Gas Company ii...is.u.-...4- 0000 
Oy Wire hODerbson 6. wees ee anata 
Bids hd MOANOSLED css. aereatta cteckeraee 

ALIA ater Company iicsret: somes asia « 

Bid Ue OPS Glaus. fe ct oc barer tare neeheseune 

** |Tnsurance Pee eb ipnccnn teins 

DAG LOL OINE oa) aiywasomnctt eb oslo niu: 

OT | Lovell & Gibson ......cedecsnesseeee see 

eld Ge aie A ER lye ne CU RN 

“*}|Officers and Servants. .;....0.... ..-2.4 

Sli Daily ‘Telegraphin.cApsescscee een 
8|B. A. Insurance Company ......... 

u DJEPORUGOLY, 25 deltas 0 a3 entsiane soidsoane 

OU Ror and Servants cca.) eee 


eee ee cr ry 


October...... 


November... 


December... 


(oy EROTOQNG os. 5,ce sey rade we 
DUES. RISLEY) staesechiesatsebinet ies Bede b <4 
22| Officers and Servants.............0006 
DAN ORIG eves toon ctudtaual case o ates ae 
31| Depository 
SE ELIT, (COOMMOL (c's. oon wparrsd dekeneee eee 
eH Lovell fe) Gips0Mn sis ceetinawedee vaunes 


ee ee 


Dr. Ormiston 


eee ee ee ee 


| | 
For what service. Voucher No. 

On account of steam heating ...... 29 
Examination Papers .................. 30 
Hittimgs, Dabance..-0.$..05..-ce.ca seer 31 
lOn account of steam heating ...... 32 
Tia Dorin jeesiven. conics excee puede. fed casein 3s 

CL nian Bboy ome Ih ee h ata = 34 
Salaries, September .................. | 3D 
AG JORGE TAANUPE hs uses esesthes sommes | 36 
Leet Sie Ne Ate Se ah cate rhs ee a il 
SHES DILV Sevath etna dabioeceuieeg cesuen ie 12 
As ae of Head Master ......... 13 
Arrears OL GAArYy | .5.>5.¢>-s-naeee es Bae 14 
Supply to 3lst December............ 15 
A iQOUE Ne od.uu.ttateacecopae. tia tees meek 16 
PreROxU Te. ocnas cosas arn ee Setaeerer ee Ufa h8: Lo 
On account of steam heating ...... 20 
IPT GIDE sly 4 eet, ool meee pee 21 
PSA AER byes sheet crac hs ercleg a wahuke ha oes 22 
aCe OCkOUOR. 3.5 «cuiad. vaetaeertrtant 23 
| Advertising PEAT WY gitiin Gc se Rae ate | 24 
Prem nde ict sce atenbarebn ee tates | 5 
Supplies, six months ...............06 6 
iSalaries, November .......(.... 20.00 Diag , 8,10 
TIS DOREST i) odsh ds na bende rsepae odtonse aati 9 
BCODARSL, 0, bod isp hen <tc heii ueheeeenene i 
PTAOUIIAS. nos 20d phew aves ayy emer ene see 5 
On account of steam heating ...... 6 
Inspecting Osi thnpen lees as 7 
Salaries, December iis.ate-s-recs ease te 8 
Sa D8 bid) ie A asians Sd de tie oem end 9 
NO TLDDMOS ceeci deed fyitunncnd ans pokine wipeamerD . 10 
[POX MIIIVET Gc! su ceo sar constaay oSsaineemal 3 
\Printing Leis elt ao AP EA Sts Nah pe amon lk 
(One year as Examiner, $50...... 
Expenses to Council and Com- t 12 
mittee meetings, $24......... 
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Statement of expenditure on account of the Normal and Model Schools for 1867. 


Date. 


1867. 


January... 


Febr 


uary... 


March....... 


eee erence 


(a3 


15) ‘Rogers & Wilson 


— 


To whom paid. 


SWAWexce VICI TIS csekecch ye cee wee ee een 
(a4 


OAs RV OMIDOILY 0s... 0 sae eemecieseeeny so 


Water MJOmpany ...,,cueere tes uces one 
WWOGC Go UOTO\.. c.. encapmee ame ess amos 
BREET LL anvard.s! 2. sevcquaesecays aaa Pete 
ly Ru Armstrong & Cora. ci 
BCE WET Der ices lane ba aecan ve 


ee ed 
er 
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For what service. 


rrr eee rr) 


Sec c ce ee re wn tee sseeersseseseseseoores 


ecm eee ccc cece ee eseaeerer ere cesescere 


Ghemicalge:,.....0..2--bu-es Peer 
TPOWOG1S 2 EsFOOMIS, ELC... aenescce sep eee 
|Stove repairs 
Baskets, Brooms, ete... /u........004 
Carpenter’s Repairs .....,......... 
do work on heating apparatus § 
Cleaning Arms 


eee ee ee 


Poth Cr LEAT 2, dude eee cee ores cee oe SECT Whe eA a aaa, aN ae 
Hembtzraar& Col. ac...) n-ne ae Musical Apparatus ................ ee 
OA EO CUOan. brea. ede ae aaa tinatse ine | AAGOLES INO. Levin odo ctmarrares eaecn 
DON Eee BT EO Ll ce ss Merete ced nee os een Repairs i in’ Casement.....02......00000 
28) Liovell, & Gibson ices. 5. sons ces cer he BE LWEEV ETA Whee ie fee lens ce ce ttries cant nett 
30] Officers and Servants.............0.66 Salaries and IWEBDGR: 75:0 Moceen ene 
BLUE Butta se Mths. ucck ecttakiccmecaed PC IALUS ota tt ipnes ss somes ee eeaicces cote 
we OMe OTHE. i tee ne CL iian eect NT erie alors test Cc cote ces ek ile de sek se 
id 0.) INL CGEE S . Sicascabeeds neeeteeeh coph Cores TTI ACE! RDOPEITS op vast iaecte> loneneene 
SF AAS A ICO ii Re oes ss cecmeee aot aaa HORAN Gy GRC 8c she- nae hoop ane ott 
ALT Y Hs Sangaters soces-\ vee tee ne euote Postage and Box Rent ............... 
BIW pV ylesis....2..o snnsesnasaatoanene ions HSOAL Aceh Ch Mil ie set ran he Heats ons enue 
De ERODCTOS Uh oo eatin s tahey Me eek Seobe pachiste-waspine fe eee te is a. 
OW ilson &. Rogerse 22.) ig -weincom test - Winter Sashes and Repairs.. Adee 
Doe SUE WOT Use viel orecee eee eennnee ere en Carhing SHOW Ae act atis ea tetewar as 
20\Insurance Companies ................ Premium on EEN at eed role ass 
Sh Ee ra HeVEIS COISOLL tren dere crate atene rors Nails and. becks 2.05 2A. nas. 
Zoi acd des Oo Hay lis.kl.csacc sre szcnas Brae iain ie tee vcoe Sete ceases 
27,Officers and ase Cea Sep ar Salaries and Wages ............s0006 
POMNLOLOILY tonuiuu te ma isie cbere ccs acai: Repairing Molgce a tides nem 
REED TRY LILLIA |e aire ek acarnt wees do Melodeonnwi@i... 05 
Oia) 6 EEN E11 vas ccks bueted wag din menace sea 12 loads Manure... fingers... oe 
Si Wilsonsa Rogers (20, 2vnainar ent. ‘Drill SheG ts oe cons capers oem 
9] Lovellia) Gibson ........4.cscecce sees Printing 2: tc a ete eae eee 
16,5 SPLEWAED..055ccesesnme Peet cctatanee PPA MNG WOOd cL baodanp sceeneenee 
DG erie i nee ee aided aes Bal. Steam Heating ......<:s0-.1.-. 


21\J. Fleming 


See eee eee mee mew rte e ne eeeeee 
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ANS DPM EPAPVATO. Co Cicdestiesececeroare 


6) Wilson & Rogers 
15|Cons. Gas Company 
16\G. Harding 
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27\H. G. Strachan 
30 
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4|Wilson & Rogers 


J. Hollingsworth 
Water Company .a..ickicn.ssesstenere 


bee eee ewe rea eemeneere 


Cee eee 


Jf OVS Y UR ingotenens tia ronctepaee ies 
a Stewarton ace eres ten tetas 
Lovell 62 Gibson) s5 tse aeeen ss 


See 


LS: Forsythe. e tere 
94) J Bie warbics raced. meme e ur seer 
LSJ. Woraythiociiy.scseresaee-areeeouenes 


25 do 
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6e 
ce 
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8 
13 
18 
21 
22 
26 
29 


Officers and Servants.........cc.sce00 
Lovell &/ Gibson eens te eas 
Wilson ‘& Rovers ccc ees 
Je WOLay tha stint cynthia: conc eaeenee 


ee ee ee 


i ee ee i 


Gar Lidslie tebe ii ssw ceca is siemens 
LOVelL & GibSON sc bs ecco eee 
W. Lemon 
DepOsIbOTY URs roel seb censeniabe ny 
Journal of Education...............+. 
Officers and Servants.............00 


rere eee ee ee er) 


TTOols te Gan le comeear een eieteee ee 
Salaries and Wages 
Mending Hardware 


ee oe a id 


ee ee ery 


Pe ee 


Extra Screens for Steam 
Salaries and Wages ......s.cccceeece 
WP TNICHAS ergy cc te case acy ankaaoneetor ee 
LS DLY akwres Ste pote ean geeee reece 
eae and Writing Copies ae 
Labourer 


er rd 


i re id 


Pitan e’.0.s tecncegeuns anuky sabeeeee ye 
Carpentering 
TIA POUR oe sdathcgecoe ees aoa ee 
Pladling W ood .ii.70..25 tes see aes 
Seeds and Manure . a chrs aeehs MAC eee eae 
NGA OOUPET (nik .8 cane astheaeamees seers 
Salaries and Pics Vill ee cto eank 
ET YELOE hah inisy eet eneaed dope jae oeeee 
ear entering "s)he. aesten rink Ohpeeree 
PEAOULEN cic. Susaeuds aerune EE | 
BE EDOTISOR ¢ oy Wici¥i a} coca ce tepales vec eaee 
ATS OULEOT 51.4. se estoe eae pera 
IL OCR 265 tere aecd ane aretin ull samc <tr aNe 
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Statement of expenditure on account of the Normal and Model Schools for 1867—Cont'd. 


LJ. Stewart. 


J. Murphy 


J. Adams. 
Ellis & Co. 
W. Myles. 


oF 
| 30 
313. Teevin 
*¢ |\Cabman 


srW. Lemon 


| August 
9 
ie 10 
21 
29 
30 
31 
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ad 


J. Murphy 
W. Lemon 
| September... 


Rogers and 
J. Forsyth. 


D 
ail 
12 

. 16! Globe 
Jail 


“é 


G. Fox 
98 
30 


iJ. Murphy 
W. Lemon 


C. Boeckh. 


October A. Patton. 


Depository 


W. Lemon 
Melbourne 


| November... 2|J. Fleming 


J. Forsyth 


‘“* W. Lemon 
re IW. Kelly 
30'J. Forsyth 
<¢ J. Lalor 


December... 
9\G. Fox 


12,D. Williams 
19\|A. Hamilton 


20 
23 


J. Murphy 


Officers and Servants 
G. Harding 


'T'A. Hamilton 


Gas Company 
‘Wood & Bro 
Jacques & Hay 


G. Harding 


h 2018. H. Harvard 
| O5ID. Kennedy 
2! Lovell & Gibson 
Rogers & Wilson 
A. Hamilton 
Water Company 


G. Harding 


J. Howarth 
G. Harding 
Lovell & Gibson 
Officers and Servants 
‘““iGrand Trunk R. R 


H. F. Sefton 


Gas Company 


Insurance Company 
Water Company 
G. Harding 


Officers and Servants 


G. Harding 
IN. Li. Piper 
B. A. Insurance Company 
D. Willams 
Rogers & Wilson 
Officers and Servants 


5|Lovell & Gibson 


Rogers & Wilson 
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To whom paid. 
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Hor what service. 


Ponchos No.| Amount. 


Salaries and. Wages. ......c.-....0..0: 
PUIIRSEIA VOTE 55. ics cede bebe. Aas 
Cleaning yards............! eo hie 
Painter and.Glazier............4...+. 
Washing towels, cleaning arms ... 
SONU BRIT Ly clos dase nayetiechat ane tye ule 
Chemicals 
OCR ya A osenenge. Codiv atu totes oneal: 
Fitting Gymnasium 
Repaming Clock Ale. i. lo.stonyests 
Proportion of Coal and Wood...... 
On account of heating apparatus.. 
PUBIIOREHG costars te tase oe ate seaissom scene 
Chairman’s (C. P. I.) Funeral... 
Salaries and Wages 
NVA OMI cap cat Ter uainobcdvaees wes sancdace 
SMOnw Lard Ware. cc, osceese so clew as 
WTAE OLeSe) Ie rude trca tin scales esa 
Egg Wc as 72 UR sided aarti pC AN: 20 ae 
Carpentering 
'Painter 
PVEEES SEE Mat on cn. wederte Sue MavgRetias Ge su oie 
On account of salary 
Salaries and Wages 

Wages 


ee ee ee as 


Stem eee ree reenne 


ee 


Sees e ears ealsecenreesensssses nee 


Ce ee ee 


On account of contract............... 
CRrHeG Lenn s Brno wiv eases aataues 
Expenses of Grounds..............26++ 
HU Po dev dlaar en Bemba meter ee baenarge Prot iti: 
PA VERE ISIN ne, cc wes dun neato kee aes 
On account contract heating app’s 
‘On account of slating 
BPTI es Oar on recta lated ieee nouns 
Salaries and Wages 
Freight on slate .; 


rr ey 


Brooms, 43 years 
Month 
Salary 
Brooms 
Musie 


WEeereree reer ee ee eee ee ee a) 


eee ee 


CHa emer a see nee amen err esaree naa sersas 


Se 81 Cy ek eR nae PAE StU yy 
Supphes, July to September 
Premium. on 316,000 
Supply 
Water Pipes and Drain 
Salaries and Wages 
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Pe ee ae 
er ee 
see er noreves 
as 
Terror eee rere er eee eee ey 


Tere eee eee eee ee 


Pots, Tools, etc 
Steam heating 
POUEERIUGUICE atc ciiiee ss gslerteee ee cheane nents 
Premium on $4000 
SPIO RIA VINE soy... 8s <u danemlandeeenes 
Carting rubbish 
Carpentering 
Salaries and. Wages 
Perr h uta. Win. Ts ase a sea attae qe onmene 
Facing Blackboards .............006+ 
Bulbs, etc., in October 
Pre leigh, ciate eennacaae sacra ss ab 
Registers for Model Schools 
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| $ cts 

| 1 787 18 

238 O41 55 

| 239 9 00 

240 26 30 

241 9 36 

242 35 20 

243 56 80 

244 8 75 

2455 21 45 

246 3.00 

248 770 00 

| 249 500 60 

250) 3 25 

| O51. | 6 00 

O52 | 798 OL 

253 21 00 

247 37 40 

| 254 5 00 

| 41 28 00 

| 42 68 55 

| a 3 48 

| a4) 60 00 

asi) | 41 00 

46 826 33 

47 21 00 

| 48 35 25 

3 1000 00 

Cane: 98 5 

ign 5 05 

16 3 38 

17 217 

18 1000 00 

| 19 40 00 

| 20 8 00 

1 856 33 

9 18 00 

2° 25 00 

oA. 21 00 

2 33 33 

og, | 1 40 

O7 2 80 

11 63 00 

12 2310 

: 135 4 ORs 98 

| ito l7 90 00 

18 60 00 

19 70 00 

20 812 00 

| 21 21 00 

| Bo 60 28 

i 10 65 

| 8 | 800 00 

Gus wmeer 49 

10 22, 50 

11 23 43 

12 5 25 

iB 53 92 

14 856 33 

tho 21 00 

16 | 5 50 

17 3 45 

TRE go Loe 

4 | 26 00 

5 144 00 

6 40 11 

| 7 BT 85 
8 6 00 - 

| 9 273 36 
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Statement of expenditure on account of the Normal and Model Schools for 1867—Cont’d. 


Date. / To whom paid. For what service. Voucher No.| Amount. 
1867. ee) 
December... 23,3. McGuire ..2...........ccsesteeesesonss Bricklaying focics cscs, oe came teen et 10 ae 
24| Officers and Servants.................. Salaries and Wages .........sscessees 15 
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No. 266. 
Statement of expenditure on account of the Normal and Model Schools for 1868. 

Poe ieee ee a a a a a nnn Sn 
Date. To whom paid. For what service. Voucher No.| Amount. 
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Statement of expenditure on account of the Normal and Model Schools for 1868—Con/'d. 


Date. To whom paid. For what service. Voucher No,| Amount. 
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COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Lo the Honourable the Legislative Assenibly :— 
The Standing Comnuttee on Public Accounts beg leave to Report :— 


1, Although the Public Accounts for the nine months ending the 30th September, 
were duly laid before your Committee, it was not possible for your Committee to deal 
with them sufficiently, by reason of their including only a broken period rather than the 
completed year for which the estimates were granted ; under these circumstances, your 
Committee recommend that the Public Accounts to 30th September last be referred to 
the Committee on Public Accounts of next Session. ) 

2. Your Committee think it right further to state that they do not recognize a detailed. 
audit as within the functions of the Committee on Public Accounts, and that having regard 
to the time, labour and responsibility involved in such a duty, it would not be possible for 
such a Committee to undertake or properly to perform it. The House will, therefore, 
understand that the only detailed investigation of accounts in the nature of an audit, now 
established, is the Departmental examination and control in the Treasurer’s office, 

3. Your Committee submit for the consideration of the House that it may be con- 

_venient to establish the termination of the fiscal year at such a time as willl enable the 
Government to submit to the Legislature the Public Accounts for the year in a complete 
state as closed accounts, and in such season as will afford to the Committee on Public 
Accounts ample time and opportunity for their efficient investigaion, a course which would 
seem to be all the more desirable, because of the absence of any previous audit other than 
that already referred to. 

4. As the labours of Parliament are usually light during the early portion of each 
Session, your Committee are of opinion that the discussion of the Estimates might then be 
more conveniently and efficiently engaged in by the House than at a later period, when the 
time of the House is more exclusively devoted to the work of legislation. Your Committee for 
this and other obvious reasons recommend that the Estimates be, if possible, brought down 
within twenty days from the opening of the Session ; and although that time will be some- 
what later than is now usually observed in England, your Committee recognize in the 
extension named, a beneficial security against the introduction of Supplementary Estimates, 
which it is most desirable to maintain within the strictest limitation possible. 

5. Your Committee recommend that the expenditure of the grants made in respect ’ 
of Education, and all other matters of account connected with or relating to the service of 
Public Instruction be dealt with and controlled under the system applied to all other 
branches of the public service, and that all receipts and disbursements for those services be 
hereafter made through the Treasurer’s department. 


Respectfully submitted. | 
FRED, CUMBERLAND, 


Chairman. 
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ENTLEMEN : 


_ The line of attack which some organs and one servant of the Govern- 
ment have taken in assailing my course on the School Bill justifies me 
i. n submitting to you some materials for Judging between me and my 
ecusers. 
I shall call no names, bandy no words, impute no motives, nor shall 
condescend to the denial of calumnies damaging only to their author. 
- But I lay before you the substance of my remarks on the Bill, and 
these I have appended an analysis of the changes made and a state- 
‘tment of some further amendments proposed, with copies of the original 
Bill, and the Act as it passed. 
From these materials you can decide how far I am open to the 
rges made against me, and how far it would have been right to accept 
@ original Bill on the dictum of the Chief Superintendent. You can 
prehend the ascertained defects of that Bill, and the extent to which 
views of the Opposition met the approval of the Legislature, and you 
¢an determine whether the further changes proposed would not have been 
provements. 

I have only to add that we found it useless to attempt the correction 
the inaccuracies and obscurities of dicton with which the Bill abounds, 
d which render it as discreditable in form as it was imperfect in sub- 
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[ have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 
EDWARD BLAKE. 
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~ Orrawa, Feb. 22, 1871. 
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REMARKS ON THE SCHOOL BILL. — 


If there be one thing of which we are justly proud, it is the high 
position of this country, as compared with other countries, in the average 
scale of intelligence, and if there be one thing more than another upon 
which we have to depend for further advancement in intelligence and 
general prosperity, it 1s our educational system. Although we shall be 
called on to consider, during this session, questions of great magnitude, 
questions relating to public policy, involving the expenditure of large” 
sums of money, and largely affecting our future, for weal or for woe, 
yet the subject of our general system of education far surpasses them in : 
importance. i 
I agree with those who say that practical experience is of great 
moment in this affair, and I frankly acknowledge my want of that 
experience, and the extreme diffidence and hesitation with which I ven- 
ture to lay my views before the House. And it is because I consider it 
of such importance and because I believe that practical experience should, 
to a very large extent, govern our actions in dealing with it, that I attach 
-great weight to the remarks that have been made in this House with ref- 
erence to the attitude of the country. If we have heard, as we have on 
several occasions from the Treasury benches, when measures were proposed 
‘on both sides of the House, the objection raised to them that they were 
not demanded by petitions from the people—that there were no expres- 
sions of popular opinion in their favor, I ask can you conceive any ques- 
tion to which this sort of objection could be raised with greater force than. 
to the question of our public schools? We know that there are an almost 
infinite number of common schools throughout the country, that there are 
meetings of the ratepayers in every school section, that the people pay 
directly large sums of money every year for the maintenance of these 
schools, that it is our proud boast that the common school tax, though 
cheerfully borne, is the heaviest burden on the ratepayers, and that the 
people at large are possessed of great practical experience in the matter— 
T say, looking at all these facts, our common school system is a subject, 
upon which, if upon any, you may expect an early and lively expression 
of the popular will. If there is anything seriously wrong in that system, 
there would be almost immediately a loud and universal expression of 
public opinion upon it. Therefore, I concur in the view expressed by 
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reral ifcihbers in. this House Co Taleton te to legislating on this sub- 
ect in advance of public opinion. I do not mean at this moment to 
“pronounce upon the state of public opinion, but I do say that we under- 
rate the intelligence of our people, and the amount of attention they 
bestow on this subject which so nearly concerns themselves, if we suppose 
that they are not fully competent to discern its practical working, or that 
they are in the slightest degree indiff-rent to it, or would not be ready at 
“once to complain of any serious defects in the present common school sys- 
tem. The Secretary has stated that the Chief Superintendent of Education 
is a man of great experience, and that we ought to listen to his suggestions 
and adopt them. On former occasions, when measures were before us for 
amending the Common and Grammar School Acts, I stated-that it was not 
the mere right, but the bounden duty of the House to form its own judg- 
ment and decide upon questions of this description. I denied then, and 
I deny now, that the House is called on, at the dictum of any man, no 
matter how learned he may be, or how experienced, to bow down its 
judgment to him in matters of this kind. And the fate of those mea- 
sures as a whole, and of some of the discarded absurdities they contained, 
justifies my remark. I would be ashamed to go back to my constituents 
and say that in any one particular, in which my reason had convinced me 
that a measure was wrong, I had failed to exercise my reason. I propose 
to give this Bill due consideration, but will exercise my own judgment in 
spite of the suggestions of the Provincial Secretary and the Chief Super- 
intendent. If I could agree with the Provincial Secretary in the view 
that we ought to do whatever was suggested by the Chief Superintend- 
ent, I should advise him to condense this Bill into one short clause pro- 
viding that the Common Schools and Grammar Schools of this country 
should be administered according to codes to be from time to time promul- 
gated by the Chief Superintendent. Thus we should be relieved from that 
Bpinfal process of incubation through which this Bill must pass before it 
comes out of Committee. If we are not to judge of these provisions, do 
not submit the provisions for our judgment. But if you do submit them, 
we, and no other, must decide upon them. 
t With reference to the question of free schools, I heartily and 
cordially agree in the aspiration that the schools of this country 
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should become free. But I am bound to point out that the 
arguments in the published remarks by the Chief Superintendent, 
on which it is proposed to take that step, are based on a very 
great fallacy. I will fora moment assume the data given by the Chief 


Superintendent to be accurate, and not susceptible of objection. These 


data, then, show that the schools of this country being maintained v 


the operation of the system of local self-government we enjoy—by wh 
the people of each locality learn and judge for themselves whether or 
to adopt the principle of free schools—very great progress is being made in” 
the direction of free schools. It is highly satisfactory, as the intelligence 
of the country advances, and the circumstances of the country become 
improved, that we should see a healthy progress—a progress not in advance 
of the public opinion or circumstances of the country—towards the goal 
which we all desire to see soon attained. But I do not know that progress | 
however grand and rapid, is an argument for interfering with the whole- 
some process under which that progress is being made. I do not think it 
is a sound argument to say, that because under the natural operation of 
laws which allow our schools to become free, these schools are gradually K, 
becoming free, we should therefore step in and make them free in spite of — 
the wishes of the people. If, however, the data were correct, it would be 
said that the House is only legislating a little in advance of public opinion. 
But it is not so in fact. If the House will look at the record of the 
amounts levied in aid of the common schools, it will find that in 1869 
that amount was by no means insignificant—in fact it amounted to 
$45,000—and this sum the Government scheme proposes to sweep away, 
It may be questioned whether this be prudent; but what is of almost 
vital consequence in considering the argument of the Provincial Secretary 
is, that the decrease in the amount levied in the rate bill in aid of cchools 

not free, is as to cities, towns and villages, entirely imaginary. The sum 
levied by the rate bill in cities, towns and villages, in 1866, was $19, 500; 
in 1867, $20,900; in 1868, $22,300; in 1869, $23,343. Do these figures 
indicate that the public sentiment in cities, towns and villages—which 
have to bear, in comparison with counties, a very heavy burden of taxa- 
tion—has shown such a decided progress towards the adoption of the p rin- 
ciple of free schools, as to lead to the supposition that there is a universal 


. concurrence on em point? In the counties, where the taxation, as com- 


pared with towns, is nominal, they are going on, I rejoice to say, in the 
direction of free schools; but, in the cities, towns and villages, where the 
taxation is heavier, and the incidence of taxation is different from. that 
in counties, they are not going so fast. I dread, if the House shot d 
choose to sweep off by one blow the sum derived from the rate bill im 
these corporations, nearly $24,000 a year, by declaring that the schools 

shall be free—that the House may injure the cause of education. If the 
House calls on the cities, towns and villages, at once, to provide, by 
direct taxation, the sum of $24,000 in addition to their present burden, 


it will not help the cause of education. If the argument for the compul- 
‘sory establishment of free schools depends on the progress that system has 
been making, that argument is destructive of the proposition as applied to 
cities, towns and villages, in which corporations the rate bill is Increasing 
instead of diminishing. It is to be remarked, that in several of these 
rated schools, books and stationery are supplied to the pupils, and this 
system will be broken up under the present proposal. In my humble judg- 
ment it would be better—in order to get at that which we are all agreed 
is a desirable thing—a system of free schools—it would be better in those 
communities in which we find the rate bill increasing, to leave the matter 
to the operation of the present well-known laws, and not to say to the 
people—“ you shall establish those schools now though you do not like 
the system.” There is this to add, that you are not establishing, and can- 
not establish, a complete free school system throughout the country, 
because the Roman Catholic separate schools are protected under the 
‘Union Act, and in these schools, therefore, the rate bill may still be main- 
tained. | 
- With reference to compulsory education, my own opinion is, that, 
except perhaps in cities, this clause will not be found a living letter of 
the law. Even in cities to a large extent, and in counties almost entirely, 
the law will be a dead letter. I agree with the hon. member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Rykert) on the subject of perpetual imprisonment. This perpetual 
imprisonment clause is so outrageous, that I will assume it to be an error, 
and pass it by. It must be struck out, and other changes must be made. 
The right of home education must be recognized. My opinion is, that 
we can get as high a degree of education as is procurable under any 
compulsory system, by judicious management and a liberal expenditure of 
money in connection with our present Common School system. I do 
‘not believe that our population is indifferent to school education. I am 
‘proud to believe that, from year to year, the desire for education will 
increase, and that it will be regarded as a badge of shame that a parent 
‘does not send his children to school. The man who neglects to do so, 
is just the man you cannot force by saying, “ you shall pay a fine or go 
tojail.” I have made some investigations on this subject, and it is highly 
satisfactory tosay that, as ageneral rule, in the lately settled districts, where 
‘the parents were at first poor, and unable either to provide for schools, 
or to deprive themselves of the little aid of their children, the attendance 
of the children at schools, notwithstanding various drawbacks, has largely 
inereased. In the County, one of whose Ridings I have the honour to 
represent, the increase since the last census is quite disproportionate to 


the increase of the population—the attendance is nearly double 
attendance of 1861. ‘There are similar results in other counties— 
counties which once stood, as regards school attendance, as one to fi 
and one to six, now stand as nearly one to four? I believe it is a rea- 
sonable estimate, that about 25 per cent. of our population—men, women 
and children—in this Province of Ontario, are going to school. When this 
state of things exists, I do believe that you will get by judicious legisla- 
tion, by liberal encouragement out of the public purse, and by preserving — 
the elements of elasticity and local control, all the educational advan-— 
tages that the people desire, and will avail themselves of. I do not 
believe the compulsory clause is one that will do much good. It will not 
‘be enforced. I dare say that in cities there is a class that ought to ben 
compelled to go to school; but as regards the other parts of the country 
the working of a compulsory measure is practically impossible. And IT 
need hardly add that a law which is not observed is a positive injury to. 
the community. It encourages lawlessness. a 
Again, with regard to the Roman Catholics, they should not be. 
forced, in spite of those conscientious scruples which have produced — 
Separate Schools, to attend the public schools. That is not calculated — 
to promote,—it is calculated to retard, what we all hope for—the general. 
use, by the whole school population, of the public schools. " 
With regard to the proposals made on the subject of Common 
School education, I cannot help expressing the repetition of the 
feelings of apprehension I ventured to state on that point in the debate | 
on the Address. The more I have reflected on the matter, the more diffi-_ 
culty I have felt as to the possibility of our dealing thoroughly, in the 
present state of our schools, with the subjects with which the Bill pro-_ 
poses to deal. I look first of all at the salaries of teachers of our Com- 
mon Schools ; and secondly at the number of children they are called on. 
to instruct. I am obliged to say that, having regard to what I see in the 
reports presented as to the proficiency of these schools in reading, writing, | 
and arithmetic, and looking to the salaries we pay the teachers, and the 
numbers of the scholars, and the character of the school accommodation, 
I do not believe we can at present introduce into our Common Schools, - 
instructions in new branches, without a diminution in the efficiency of 
the instruction in the practical branches of reading, writing, and arith-_ 
metic. I would rather, if it is proposed to add these new branches, 
proceed with extreme caution—I would rather try and apply them to the 
grammar schools, which are supposed to be of a higher grade, and in 
which children of a greater age are instructed ; children who have ale 
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y gained some knowledge of the elements of education—in fact, the 
Studious, industrious, and advanced of our school population. I 
ink that the experiment had better be tried on the grammar schools 
before we attempt to engraft it upon the common schools. I said in my 
speech on the Address that I should rejoice if this scheme were practi- 
cable in regard to common schools. The difficulty is that I do not see 
its practicability ; I do not see what knowledge you can give the teachers 


asa mass which will be of any consequence ; I do not see how the 
1 


eacher can impart that knowledge, after teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to his scholars. I am afraid that while grasping at the sha- 
dow we may, to a large extent, lose the substance—that while attempting 
to go higher we may lose our balance, and fall away from that state in 
which we are. I trust that no attempt will be made to force the new 
branches prematurely on the country. 
¥ _ With reference to County Inspectors I speak with hesitation. Speaking 
theoretically, I think that county inspectorship would be a very desirable 
hing—that is, if you get a man with the necessary qualifications. I think 
eh a man would be calculated to introduce a better average, a higher stand- 
rd among the whole of the common schools of his county ; but I fear that 
t ch a man can hardly be obtained at the rates proposed. I am not pressed, 
may add, in the slightest degree by the question of money, because when 
look at the total expenditure from local and general sources, and at 
‘the additional amount required—the hon. member for South Simcoe (Mr. 
erguson) says $27,000—I am prepared to say that if you can get a sub- 
antial improvement I do care nothing about the $27,000. All I want 
) see is that we shall not spend $27,000 for naught. I fear that at the - 
oposed rates you cannot get a man who will make that improvement in 
le inspectorship which is desirable. As far as I have been able to learn, 
@ local Superintendents are obtained at a very moderate emolument, 
ecause, being men of some degree of leisure, and the inspection in a 
Iwnship not taking up a great deal of their time, it is accomplished 
nsistently with the discharge of their other duties, while it forms some 
dition to their income. One can thoroughly understand that 7 Dubie 
uu are going to have official inspection of large numbers of schools, I am 
raid that the sum proposed to be given for the County Inspectors will 
produce the article required. I am afraid that you will not get the 
for the money. There is, indeed, a danger of positive injury; be- 
e if you get a County Inspector of an inferior grade you will inflict 
ry serious blow on the whole district. Again, in reference to the 
e son which it is proposed the Inspector should be paid—I cannot 


understand why it is that the Ceaveenmutlh refuses $0 give ase nY 
power to dismiss at pleasure, and insists upon the clause as to the po 
of dismissal by Government for cause. It would really appear to m 
if the Government thinks that the public money which this House agre 
shall be spent among the people of this country is Government mone 
and maintains that, when we—the representatives of the people—deter- 
mine that we will spend the people’s money in a particular way, the 
Government—the Executive—is to have the power of interfering with 
the manner in which that money is to be spent; arguing thus: ‘*Wu | 
contribute half the price, and we ought to have something to say to the 
officer.” But, Sir, they do not pay; they may, perhaps, hand over the 
money when we tell them to do so; but it is the people of the country 
through their representatives, who pay their own money. And I think 
. that the people of the country have sufficient confidence in the county 
officials—men chosen by themselves—to trust to them to determine whe- 
ther the Inspector is doing his duty, or is deserving of dismissal. L 
say, Sir, that it is a miserable attempt to take away our heritage by offer. 
ing us this mess of pottage—by offering, in fact, to bribe us with our own 
money. They may use the same argument with respect to the public 
money paid over to municipalities, and claim the power of dismissing 
Reeves and County Treasurers because of malfeasance in the administra-_ 
tion of this money. These Inspectors ought to be free from the apprehen- 
sion of being dismissed by the Government, either because they have 
displeased Government or because they have displeased the Chief Super- | 
intendent. I donot see why the Government should press this clause, 
which was proved ona division to be distasteful to a large majority of 
this House on a former occasion, and which I believe will be found dis- 
tasteful to a large majority again. With regard to the existing certificates 
of teachers, I say that every man who reads this Bill, and who listened 
to the speech of the hon. Secretary, without the answer that was ex: 
tracted from him, must come to the conclusion that the Bill 1s not consist 
ent with his speech. But the answer extracted from him shows that it i is 
not intended to give up any of the power taken by the Bill; and I say 
that the practical result is, that the day that this Bill is eadsad the Coun 
cil of Public Instruction may meet and settle its programme and regal 
tions, and supersede the qualification of every teacher in the country, 
It is all very well for the hon. gentleman to say that the Council doe 
not intend to deal unfairly with the teachers. I do not know. The hon 
gentleman is not the Council of Public Instruction. We all know whe 
the Council of Public Instruction is—we all know that it is the Chi 
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Su Se and that for all practical purposes, where you find the 
words, ‘ “provided by law,” or “ according to law,” or “ Council of Public 
Instruction,” you may insert the words, “Chief Superintendent.” This 
programme and regulations of the Council would supersede the certificates 
ef the County Boards. These certificates are revokable by the boards 
which granted them ; and has not the hon. gentleman sufficient confidence 
ia the county Heres, to trust to them to revoke a teacher’s certificate if he 
becomes unworthy of his office? No—he insists that another power 
shall supersede these certificates ; and I say that is practically placing in 
the hands of the Chief Superintendent of Hducation every Common 
Sehool teacher of the four or five thousand who hold their certificates 
Jrom the county boards, to be dealt with at his pleasure. A programme 
and regulations are to be issued, and then the whole body of teachers, 
to whom this country is so largely indebted, will be placed in the power 
of one man—the Chief Superintendent. I quite demur to thai. I agree 
that we ought to see that the teachers chosen are efficient ; and if the hon. 
gentleman is prepared to say that the teachers iiencebanh the country 
at the present time do not possess proper qualifications for their position, 
let him say so plainly, and show that it is necessary in the public inter- 
est that they should better their attainments, and pass another examina- 
tion before they shall be permitted to continue in their positions. And 
let. us be told also that that fact having come to the knowledge of the 
head of the Education Office, and he having communicated the fact to the 
county boards, the county boards have refused to do their duty, so that 
the existing law under which we have carried out, as far as may be, our 
great principle of self-government, has been fairly tried, and has been 
found ineffective, before he asks us to consent to the destruction of the 
acquired status of teachers, and to resort to centralization, so alien to our 
institutions and habits—things not to be borne unless some great public 
good shall require the sacrifice. I think that the compulsory provision 
for a siiperannuation fund is unfair, not founded on correct notions of 
political economy, and not calculated to benefit the teachers as a body, or 
to advance the general good. I pass for the moment from the question 
of Common Schools with this observation, that there are several other 
dauses to which my attention has been directed, and which I think more 
or less grave, and deserving of attention, but which are perhaps more 
fitted for discussion when the House is in committee of the whole on the 
measure. I shall therefore refer but slightly to some of them, and reserve 
id a future occasion my remarks as to others. 

_ I turn now to the subject of Grammar Schools. I wish to say a word 
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or two on the general question peal one itself to the Hots 
eountry in connection with Superior Education. I believe there IS 
certain extent in the minds of the people of this country a fecling 
they have not much to do with the Grammar Schools, that these scho 
are merely for the learned professions, and that the masses of the peopl 
have no interest in them. I wish to point out this fact to the Hous 
that it is an entire mistake to treat what are called the learned profession 
as one class, and the country at large as another. How long would o 
learned professions exist if they were not absolutely essential to th js 
prosperity and well-being of the country at large? How long would the 
institutions for which the learned professions exist continue if they were 
not really essential to our existence as a civilized people? Weare obliged 
to look within our own borders for the men who are to take care of 
our souls, our bodies, and our estates. We cannot import the material; 
we have to raise it and to educate it; and if we are not prepared to regard 
our whole system of public instruction as one harmonious whole, design 
to give to the great mass of the people as large an education as their ing 

means and opportunity will enable them to get; designed also to afford 
to those who, by their industry and talents, or shih superior advan: 
tages on the part of their parents may hope to rise, the means of rising, 
not through one institution merely, but as far as may be through institu-: 
tions scattered broadcast over the country, we may inflict a fatal blow 
upon our hopes of future greatness. We damage, and, as far as we cal, 
destroy, the means of maintaining and advancing, most important, nay 
essential material existence. We must, as far as poaibian provide through- 
out the country means by which those who have superior abilities or 
greater industry, may acquire the superior education necessary to enablil 
them to rise. Who amongst us, even the most industrious, does not 
regret that he has spent so many hours in idleness that might have been. 
spent in perfecting his education? Who amongst us does not feel that 
he owes a large measure of his success to the education he has acquired? 
Who is there that does not feel that a serious blow will be inflicted upon 
the best hopes of this country by centralizing the means of obtaining supe- 
rior education, and thus making it difficult, if not in many cases impos: 
sible, to procure it in remote parts of the country. Whatever lack of 
interest there may be among the masses of the people in our higher 
schools, we should be independent enough of any wave of popular opi n- 
ion to say that we will refuse to do anything which may tend to crush 
the hopes of any aspiring young man in this country by making it in any 
way more difficult for him to obtain a superior education. Looking at 


e financial aspect of this Bill, 1 am bound to say that its effects upon 
ammar schools will be positively ruinous. In the first place I call your 
tention to the fact that in many localities the grammar schools are 
placed, to a certain extent, in competition with common schools. Now, to 
make the common schools free, while the grammar schools are obliged, in 
der to sustain themselves, to impose a rate, is to place the latter at a 
disadvantage ; and though they be already over-burdened, it adds an 
ditional burden. If the grammar schools are scarcely able to maintain 
emselves while in competition with common schools, having the same 
te, how will they be able to exist under the provisions of this Bill when 
the common school is made free and the grammar school is obliged to 
mtinue rated? Then a minimum legislative grant of only $300 is pro- 
i? posed. I agree with the hon. member for Simcoe, that this minimum is 
too low. It will not sufficiently encourage the new and weaker schools. 
gain, the maximum legislative grant is reduced to $1000. The honor- 
le member for Simcoe approves of that feature of the Bill. I am obliged 
differ from the honorable gentleman on that point. From all I can 
m of the larger grammar schools, 1 am convinced that you cannot 
preserve them in a state of efficiency if you fix the maximum of 
gislative aid at $1000. Moreover, looking at the spirit with which 
ammar schools are regarded by this Bill, and with no definite statement 
the amount of public aid it provides, I do not believe you can get a 
maximum of $1000 by the Bill, that is to say, after a certain time; 
eause the effect of the Bill will be, in the first instance, to crush many 
ammar schools, but afterwards, in many localities, to turn common 
1001s into the proposed hybrid institution, the production of which is 
apparently desired, called in the Bill ‘‘a high school.” Again, as to county 
ints, they are placed upon a most injurious footing as regards grammar 
: hools. They are made dependent upon the number of pupils in each 
year from the county. The system now practically in vogue is for coun- 
es to give about half of the amount of the Government grant to gram- 
ir schools. They are not compelled to do so, but as a general rule that 
the amount of their grant. The Government grant now isa tolerably 
xed amount, subject to no very great fluctuation, and capable of pretty 
se estimation. The grammar schools accordingly have an income, 
hich varies but little from year to year. Now, the present proposal is 
) make the county grant compulsory, which is no great advantage, seeing 
+ the counties, as a general rule, do now make a grant in proportion to 
e amount of the Government grant, while the proposed compulsory 
mt is made dependent upon the number of pupils in each year from 


tuating income. A certain amount of expenditure has to be made e 
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year, and if yon make the income extremely fluctuating, as it would b 
the aid is to be on the basis of attendance each year from the cow ate 
only, you inflict another blow, from a financial point of view, upon th 
prospects of these schools. It appears to me that another serious blow is 
inflicted upon the grammar schools by the proposition to withdraw from 
the counties that measure of interest and responsibility that they have 
present in their schools, by refusing to continue the appointment by 
counties of certain members of the Board. I think we ought to seek t 
enlist the good feeling of the counties in aid of the grammar schools, bt 
the Bill will have acontrary effect. 

I now turn to that portion of the Bill which refers to the subjects 6f of 
instruction in the grammar schools. I am a thorough advocate of the 
modern doctrine of superior education. Iam strongly impressed with t 
conviction that we ought to devote a great deal of attention to the mod- 
ern languages, and to those various departments of learning which in this 
busy, bustling age have assumed such immense importance in the work 
Mechanics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and kindred subjects, have 
assumed a practical importance which fifty years ago was not dreamed of, 
But I am by no means an advocate for blotting out the classics. I do not 
believe that the learning of the classics is any more essential to a certa 
degree of success in what are called the learned professions than it is to 
the production of what may be called a really educated class of men in 
the country. While I strongly advocate the encouragement of the study 


looked upon our system of public instruction as in theory what it ought to 
be, namely, one harmonious whole, providing for the needs of the massés 
and also providing means for higher educational attainments to tho. 
who wish to acquire them. Now, it is proposed that the entrance exai 
ination to the grammar schools shall be according to the regulations | 
vided by the Council of Public Instruction, and practically that bod 
to have, subject to this Bill, entire control over the curriculum of stu 

at these schools. At present the Grammar Schools, according to the 

of Parliament, must use such a curriculum as will fit students for matr 
ulation at the University, and are, in fact, nurseries to that crown 
glory of our educational institutions. Ifthe University is not doing 


t sufficiently large, it is under the control of this House, and we can 
ke it do its duty, without disturbing the order and harmony of our 
ducational system. The tendency of the present proposal is to sever the 
Grammar Schools from the University, and make them no longer the 
; means by which the flower of our youth reach the University. I have 
seen with feelings of rejoicing the annually increasing number of young 
“men from all parts of the country come up to win honors at that capital 
institution, and I look with feelings of sorrow upon this proposal which, 
-inmy judgment, is calculated to destroy that fortunate condition. Let 
“Us see that the University does her duty ; I shall be found ready to co- 
“operate i in.that work. Let us take care that our whole course of instruc- 
tion leads up to the University as its highest level ; but let us not isolate 
“at fromthe popular mind, and thus sap the Foundations on which alone 
it can and ought to rest. 

And now, with reference to the powers to be conferred by this Bill 
upon the Council of Public Instruction. We are told that the average 
attendance of twenty, proposed in the Bill, will not be demanded ; but 
| in view of the fact that the Council of Public Instruction will nis the 
power to prescribe the programme of studies, and that provision is made 
that these shall include all the branches mentioned in the Bill, this con- 
¢ession is a delusive one. It will be found less difficult to secure 
an attendance of twenty pupils than to find teachers capable of teaching 
all the branches enumerated, at the remuneration that is available. If 
“there i is one thing we ought to guard against more than another, it is the 
introduction of a system of superficial instruction. The teacher who has 
@mere smattering of the sciences, who knows a little of this, that and 
“the other thing, but nothing thoroughly, is not the best man to train up 
our youth. Give me the man who knows thoroughly what he does know. 
Even though the number of subjects with which he is acquainted be 
limited, and their character not the most advantageous, he will do better 
for his pupils, will give them a greater capacity for learning, and will do 
more to develop their natural talents and their power of assimilating 
“information, than your man who is Jack of all trades and master of none, 
who has a smattering of all subjects, but who cannot direct the thought 
and inform the mind of his pupil thoroughly in any one branch. With 
“the large number of subjects which, by this Bill, the Schools must be 
ready to teach under the regulations, it will be difficult to have thorough 
education i in them, and the tendency will be towards a superficial learning, 
im ought to be discouraged. From the beginning to the end of this 


Bill we find provisions for centralizing power to the prejudice of 
wholesome system that now prevails of local control over the schools. — 
the second clause we find that each public school corporation shall pro- 
vide adequate accommodation for the pupils, ‘in conformity with regula- 
tions provided according to law.” Who make these regulations ? The 
Council of Public Instruction. Then we have the provision that the 
qualification of Inspectors shall be prescribed by the Council of Public 
Instruction ‘‘ which shall determine the time and manner of examination 
of candidates for certificates of qualification, and grant certificates of qua: 
lification ; and no one, not holding such certificate of qualification, shall 
be aLeala to be appointed an Inspector.” These powers are of the 
widest character, and would authorize the rejection of a candidate on ~ 
account of the colour of his hair, or the religious denomination to which 
he belongs! Do you suppose that graduates of the University will be 
disposed, for the paltry pittance of an Inspector, to submit themselves to 
this additional examination? I do think that at any rate those who 
have experience and certificates of qualification as first-class teachers, and 
those who have University degrees, ought to be eligible to be appointed 
Inspectors without any additional examination ; and provision should be 
made for the examinations being conducted in each county. Then the 
Inspectors are to act under instructions given to them from time to time 
by the Chief Superintendent of Education. I have already observed that 
it is proposed by this Bill to give the Council of Public Instruction power 
to prepare a programme for the examination of teachers who already hold | 
certificates. If the Bill pass in that shape,I venture to say that it will 
not be long beforethe whole of the teachers in the country will be expres- 
sing their indignation at being so humiliated. And as to the future, I 
think an independent Board of Examiners not connected with the Normal 
School, should be provided for the discharge of that part of the duties | 
devolving on the Council under this clause. 
I pass on, and find a very curious provision indeed. It is provided shell 
the decision of any County Judge may be appealed from, according to the 
Canadian School Act and the next section of this Act. Now, for what pur 
pose? Evidently, to give by aside wind aright of appeal to the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education. This provision of the Bill I consider a slur on the 
Judges of the country. If there is to be an appeal, let it be to the Judges of 
the land, in the simplest way, and with the least expense possible. I 1 
serve a very curious provision as to contracts with teachers: ‘No agree 
ment between the Trustees and Teachers of any school section shall be 
valid and binding on either party, unless such agreement has been made 
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ed 18 agreed. 40) se a ‘meeting of eich all Trustees have ‘beet’ 
y otified.” You are to tell the unfortunate Teacher that, although he 
y have been present at the meeting of the Trustees with whom he con: 
ted, and may have duly signed his agreement with them, yet, if the 
eretary of the Board had neglected to notify every Trustee, he shall not 
ver a dollar of his pay, although he had worked a year. It is not the 
y of the Teacher to notify the Trustees ; he has no power to notify: 
m, and he should not be responsible for any irregularity in the notifi- 
tion. It is also proposed to vest in the County Council the power of 
forming any township into one school division, This I think most ob- 
lonable. ‘The 37th section of the Bill says that “each High School con- 
ted according to law, shall be entitled to an apportionment of not less 
an three hundred, and not more than one thousand dollars per annum, 
rding to the average attendance of pupils, their proficiency in the 
ous branches of study, and the length of time each such High School 
kept open as compared with other High Schools.” I agree that these 
the true tesis, though I believe that for some years great indulgence 
st. be shown to the weaker schools. But I want to know who is to 
rmine the proficiency of pupils in the various branches of study. 
ere is no provision at all for that ; some machinery should be provided, 
I should like to see it. 

' Hon. Mr. Woop—The Council of Public Instruction. 

_ Mr. Braxe—Well then, I would recommend the calling of a meeting of 
body immediately, in order that they may consider this point and 
orm us of their conclusion, before the Bill proceeds. Then I observe 
it the “county, city or town inspector of schools, the chairman of the 
ard of public school trustees, and the head master of the high school, 
1 constitute a board of examination for the admission of pupils to the 
h school, according to the regulations and programme of examination 
vided according to law.” Ihave not heard that there is any.com- 
int of the present system. I think it is quite sufficient to see that 
inspector, when he goes round, strikes off the count sheet every 
e that should not be on it, without introducing this element of boards 
xamination into our system. It appears to me cumbrous, expensive 
unnecessary. J observe in the next clause the words “ the inspector 
spectors of grammar schools shall be known as the inspector or in- 
iors of high schools.” TI allude to this because I earnestly hope it is 
ntention of the Government to give us more than one inspector, which 
ali we now have. I think it highly desirable that we should have 


than one, and in fact it is necessary to the carrying out of an effi- 
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the hands of the denen of Public Instruction, more vitality must hee 
means be infused, and a representative element must be introduced 
that body, in order that it may be more calmer than at present to 
the confidence of the public. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE AMENDMENTS MADE IN THE 
PROGRESS OF THE BILL. 
Cxausp 1. Provision is made allowing fees for pupils to be collectedy 
for certain purposes, including contingencies, to the extent of 20 cents a 
month in cities, towns and villages, thus leaving the free school system 
practically permissive in these municipalities in which there were in 1869 
about sixty-five thousand (65,000) children attending the common schools. 
“The rights of the Roman Catholics in respect of separate schools are se- 
-eured by the British North America Act, and therefore the free school sys- 
tem remains permissive as to these schools, in which there were in 1869. 
about twenty thousand six hundred (20,600) children attending school. 
The total number of children attending school in 1869 was about se iT 
hundred and thirty-two thousand five hundred (432,500), so that as _ 
about one-fifth of the children the free school system remains priced y 
permissive. : 
Cuause 2. The provision that the school accommodations shall bei 
-accordance with regulations prescribed by law is struck out; thus reliey 
ing the sections from the interference of the Council of Buin Instruction 
ip this matter. ; a 
Cuausp 3. The enactment that every parent or guardian shall be suk 
ject to penalties unless he provides that the child shall attend some school 
is modified by the addition of the words, ‘‘or be otherwise educated,” thw 
preserving the right of the parent to edueate his child at home. ‘ 
For the provision as to dismissal of a refractory pupil by the Cour 
Inspector and the teacher, is substituted a provision as to such smi 3a 
by the trustees or a majority of them and the teacher. x 
A proviso is added that nothing in the clause shall be held to requi 
any Roman Catholic to attend a public school, or any, Protestant | 


3 | an Cathol at hte recognizing Kis Diioiettars scruples 
ea h body, and the true spirit of the provisions of the British North _ 
rica Act in favor of the minority. By these amendments the com- 
sory clauses are materially modified. 

fi _ Ciause 4, The power of imprisonment until the fine is paid (which 
might be for life) is struck out, and for it is substituted, by reference to 
School Act, a maximum period of 40 days. 

It is further provided that the magistrate shall not be bound to im- 
on at all ; and ill health is added as one of the grounds of defence 
‘ainst a conviction. . 

_ The compulsory clauses are by these amendments further modified. 
 Crause 5. The maximum number of schools under one Inspector is 
BP reased from 100 to 120; a minimum number of 50 is introduced ; and 
other change is made. 

_Crause 8. The power of dismissal of an Inspector by the Council or 
ard appointing him, is enlarged, so that he may be dismissed at the 
easure of the Council or Board, and not merely for misconduct or ineffi- 
cy. 

_ Crause 12. For the provision under which all existing certificates of 
achers might be superseded by regulations or programmes made under 
e Act, is substituted an enactment that all existing certificates of 
achers shall remain in force in their respective counties, in the terms 
conditions of the Act under which they were granted ; thus, to 
ge extent, defeating the attempt to set aside the acquired position of 
e Teachers of this Province and to place them under the control of the 
uncil. 

| a The provision that no certificate of qualification should be valid any 
: ger than the holder thereof should pay $4. year in advance to the 
perannuation fund, is struck out. 

CuausE 14. The provision by which authority was given to the County 
neil at its pleasure to form any township into one municipality is 
uck out, and instead it is enacted that the Council may so act in case 
aajority in at least two-thirds of the school sections desire it; thus secur- 
to some extent at least, that local control over local affairs which is 
desirable. | 

, ‘Cravse 15. This clause provided that after 1871 no school section 
n ld be recognized which contained less than fifty resident children, 
Uess its area is greater than four square miles. This enactment, which 
uld have affected existing school sections, is struck out, and the clause 
amended apples only to new sections. 
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the wi Obadaye Couneil as to outs for the fsiecin nek or pr ia: , 
sections, it is necessary that five should } igs in the appeal. } 


by the addition of the County Judge as one of the carat 
The provision rendering it competent for the Committee to revise a an 
alter the boundaries of the school sections of any township as far as t the 
Committee deems expedient, is modified by limiting the power of 
Committee to such changes as are necessary ‘‘in order to settle the matters 
“‘eomplained of.” ? 9 
CuavusE 17. The enactment as to the compulsory ishiue of land & 
school purposes is limited, by providing that the power shall not aia 
the selection in townships of a site within one hundred yards of a oardell n, 
orchard, pleasure ground, or dwelling-house; or in cities, towns and Vv 
ages, of any but vacant land. ‘This, to some extent, remedies the obno 
ious features of the clause, but it is still open to great objection. iG 
CLavusE 18. For the enactment that the trustees of a union school sec 
tion may equalize the assessment on the basis adopted by the County Coun- 
cil, is substituted a’provision that the Reeves of the townships out of whidl h 
the section is formed, with the County Inspector, shall oualaae the assess 
ment. ie 
Cuavuse 20. It was proposed by this clause to give trustees the sam 
power to provide a residence for a teacher as they have to provide schoo! 
accommodations. This is amended by giving them only such power 
to a residence as they have with regard to a school site, so that the vot 
of the people is made nesessary before the trustees can provide a residual 
Chausr 22. An amendment is made in the provision for a trustee 


« 


calling trustee meetings. d 
CrausE 25. This clause is amended by providing for the case of a ar 


owner, under a compulsory site, refusing to appoint an arbitration. 
The Government. proposed further to amend the clause so. that th 
compulsory powers should apply to the case of sites for teachers’ residences, 
but this proposal was rejected. a 
Cuavuse 30. The enactment that no agreement between the trus e 
and teachers shouldbe valid unless all the trustees had been duly notifie 
of the meeting, is sek out. ‘ 
CravsE 31. In this clause there is a verbal amendment, which 5 
necessary to make it intelligible. ; 
Cravse 32. The proposal that it is expedient that the whole syst 
of public schools should be consolidated and united under one m 


ment, is struck_out. 


3 oe Oe that the Boards ee i cheaeaat Schedl T anes aie cease 
exist, and that the Grammar and public schools shall be under the 
12 agement of the Board of Public School Trustees, fwho shall have 
the property, rights and powers of the present Boards of Grammar and 
oe Common School Trustees, is struck out. 

The result of these changes is entirely to reverse the policy of amal- 
ga mation proposed by the Bill. 

'. Cause 33. The provision changing the time of election of Trustees 
to the second Wednesday in July, is struck out. 

_ Cuausz 34. It is declared by amendment that provision shall be 
made in the High Schools for the instruction of both male and female 


iving power to the Council to exempt from this obligation High Schools 
_ which have not sufficient funds for the purpose, thus rendering possible 
_ the maintenance and establishment of High Schools in sections of the 
country which would otherwise have been deprived of that advantage. 

_Cravuse 35. An amendment is added empowering the Lieutenant 


lishment of additional High Schools. 

CuausE. 36. Instead of the unsatisfactory and inadequate provisions 
"made for the support of High Schools by this and other clauses of the 
original Bill, it is enacted that certain proportions of a sum equal to one- 


ous other amendments are made. 

5 _ Cuavuse 37. The provision for a minimum of twenty pupils, in the 

i ease of High Schools, is struck out, thus removing another of the difficul- 

ties in the way of their reasonable diffusion over the country, 

The proposed minimum apportionment to a High School is raised 

from $300 to $400 per annum, thus giving greater support to the weak 

ey schools, and the proposed maximum of $1,000 per annum is struck out ; 

I thus accomplishing the distribution of the legislative aid according to the 

deserts of each school. 

, CuausE 38. This clause is amended by striking out the very unsatis- 
factory provision as to the conditions on which county pupils might attend 

ee Tigh Schools. 
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CiausE 40. The proposed enactments as to the formation of High 
chool Districts and Boards, which were very vague, inadequate and un- 
tisfactory, are changed. 


increased number of feinison of the High School Boards, thus ; re 
that connection between the counties and the existing High Schoo. 
which it was proposed to abolish. | Ses Y. 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS. 


(1) After the superannuation clause had been struck out, the Govern: 
ment proposed a new clause, providing that each teacher should pay $: 

a year towards the Superannuation Fund, under certain conditions. — 

This proposed clause was amended by making the payment peg ] 
as regards female teachers, and now stands as Clause 43 of the Act. 

(2) The Government proposed a new clause, providing that the va aca. 
tion in both the Public and the High Schools should extend from a 
July to 15th August. 

This was amended by striking out the words, as to the Public School 
in those schools, so that the vacation is now one month long ; es . 
clause now stands as No. 44 of the Act. , 

(3) Provision was made, by Clause 45 of the Act, for the andikihg Dy 
the County Auditors of the accounts of the Treasurer of the High School 
Board. 

(4) Further provision was made, by Clause 46 of the Act, for the 
recovery from School Trustees of school moneys or property. : 


It was intended to move amendments to certain clauses, but for the 
reasons indicated below this intention was not carried out. a 
Crause 7. As to the examination of candidates’ certificates of qualifi- 
cation for Inspectorships, it was stated by the Government that the inten 
tion was that these examinations should be held in every county. } 
CuausE 13. As to the new studies in public schools, it was stated by 
the Government that the intention was not to force these on the schools, 
but to introduce them cautiously, and by degrees, as the supply of trained 
teachers and the situation of the schools may warrant. ve 
Curause 34. As to the programme of studies in High Schools, it wai 
stated by the Government that the intention was to consider the former 
Act so far in force as to render it necessary that the programme sho ld 
embrace mathematics and such studies as would prepare pupils for th 
Matriculation examination of the University. a 
There were several other amendments to be proposed, but the fate ¢ 
the more important ones, which were rejected, and the’late period of th 


session at which the proper stage was reached, precluded any chance ¢ 
success. 


Py On ‘the iden eee of the Bill, Mr. Blake, seconded by Mr. Mc- 
| K ellar, moved to refer the Bill, with an instruction to provide for the ap- 
pointment by the Council of Public Instruction of an independent Board 
| of Examiners, not connected with the Normal School, for the discharge of 
the duties to be performed by or under the direction of the Council in 
on nection with the examination and classification of Public School Teachers, 
“in cluding those instructed at the Normal School. Lost. 

_ YxEas—Barber, Blake, Boyd, Christie, Clemens, Cook, Crosbie, Evans, 
Fraser, Galbraith, Gow, Tater! McDougall, McKellar, McLeod, MeMur- 
ec Oliver, Pardee, Perry, Sexton, Sinclair, Smith (1 (Middlesex), Springer, 
Trow, Williams (Hamilton), — 25, 

: _ Nays—Anderson, Beatty, Boulter, Cameron, Carling (London), Car- 
ling (Huron), Carnegie, Colquhoun, Corby, Coyne, Craig (Glengarry), 
Craig (Russell), Cumberland, Currie, Eyre, Ferguson, Ferrier, Fitzsimmons, 
Graham (Hastings), Grahame (York), Hays, Lauder, Lount, Lyon, McDon- 
ald. McColl (Norfolk), McColl (Elgin), McGill, Matchett, Monteith, 
“Read, Richards, Rykert, Scott (Grey), Scott (Ottawa), Secord, Smith 
_ (Leeds), Strange, Swinarton, Tett, Wigle, Williams WDymeny: Wilson, 
—Wood,—44., 

_ 2. Mr. Blake, seconded by Mr. Boyd, moved to refer the Bill, with an 
‘instruction to provide for the introduction into the Council of Public In- 
| struction of a representative element, by the addition thereto of one or 
mn ore members to be elected by the Head Masters of Grammar Schools, of 
“one or more members to be elected by the Masters of Public Schools, and 
of one or more members to be elected by the Boards of City and County 
xaminers. Lost. 

Yuas—Barber, Beatty, Blake, Boyd, Christie, Clemens, Cook, ee. 


i eColl (Elgin), McDougall, McKellar, McLeod, MeMurrich, Matchett 
Monteith, Oliver, Pardee, Perry, Sexton, Sein Smith (Middlesex), 
‘Springer, Trow, Williams (Hamilton), Dist 

a. Nays—Anderson, Boulter, Cameron, Carling (London), Carling (Hu- 
ton), Carnegie, Cockburn, Colquhoun, Corby, Coyne, Craig (Giengarry), 
Craig (Russell), Cumberland, Currie, Eyre, Ferguson, Graham (Hastings), 
‘Grahame (York), Hays, Hooper, Lauder, Lount, Luton, Lyon, McDonald, 
“McGill, Read, Richards, Rykert, Scott (Grey), Scott (Ottawa), Secord, 
‘Smith Strange, Swinarton, Tett, Wigle, Williams (Durham), 


a aperannation ae Tok 
_ Yeras—Barber, Beatty, Blake, Boyd, Calvin, Christie, Clemens, Colqu- 


Als 


Eyre, Fitzsimmons, Galbraith, ( 


houn, Cook, Crosby, Evans, ns, Galbraith, Gow, | 
McColl (Norfolk), McDougall, McKellar, McKim, McMurrich, O 
Pardee, Perry, Sexton, Sinclair, Smith (Kent), Smith (Midd 

Springer, Williams (Hamilton),—30. _ ice sch: mek 


ae 

Nays—Anderson, Boulter, Cameron, Carling (London). Carling | 
ron), Carnegie, Cockburn, Corby, Coyne, Craig (Glengarry), Craig (I 
sel), Cumberland, Currie, Ferrier, Fraser, Graham (Hastings), Graha 
(York), Hooper, Lount, Luten, McColl (Elgin), McGill, McLeod, 
chett, Monteith, Read, Richards, Rykert, Secord, Strange, Swina 
Tett, Trow, Wallis, Wigle, Williams (Durham), Wilson, W ood,—38. - 

4, Mr. Boyd, seconded by Mr. Oliver, moved to refer the Bill, wit 
instruction to strike out certain words in the 8th clause, being those g 
the Lt.-Governor the power of dismissing the County Inspector. Lost. — 

Yras—Blake, Boyd, Calvin, Christie, Clemens, Cockburn, Cook, ©: 08 
bie, Evans, Eyre, Fitzsimmons, Fraser, Gow, Graham (Hastings), Luton 
McColl (Norfolk), McColl (Elgin), McDougall, McKellar, McKim, Me 
Leod, Oliver, Perry, Secord, Sexton, Sinclair, Smith (Middlesex) 
Springer, Trow, Williams (Hamilton),—30. | | 

Nays—Anderson, Barber, Beatty, Boulter, Cameron, Carling (London), 
Carling (Huron), Carnegie, Colquhoun, Corby, Coyne, Craig (Glengarry), 
Craig (Russell), Currie, Ferguson, Ferrier, Galbraith, Grahame (York), 
Hays, Hooper, Lauder, Lount, Lyon, McDonald, McGill, McMurric hy 
Matchett, Monteith, Read, Richards, Rykert, Strange, Swinarton, Tett, 
Wallis, Wigle, Williams (Durham), Wilson, Wood,—38. | 

Several other amendments had been moved and lost in committee, on | 
previous occasions, and were not renewed at this stage, as the Session was 
just closing, and it was obvious that the Government majority was de er 


mined not to agree to any further amendment of the Bull. a 
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to Improve the Common and Gram- 


BR MAJESTY, by and with the ad- 
and consent of the Legislative Assem- 
the Province of Ontario, enacts as 


sreafter be designated and known as Pub- 
2 Schools, shall be free schools ; and the 

tees of School Sections, and the mu- 
cipal councils of cities, towns, villages, 
id townships, shall, in the manner now 
‘ovided by law, levy and collect the rate 
1 all the taxable property of the school 
ion-or municipality (as the case may 
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Ne,2.)0. BULL, 


(1871. 
An Act to improve the Common and Gram- 
mar Schools of the Province of Ontario. 


Assented to 15th February, 1871. 


HER MAJESTY, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as 
follows : 


1. All Common Schools, which shal] Common 
hereafter be designated and known as Pub- soln ta tity 
lic Schools, shall be free schools; and the aa Te , 
Trustees of School Sections, and the muni- Schools, and 
cipal councils of cities, towns, villages and shall be free 
townships, shall, in the manner now pro- Pools. 
vided by law, levy and collect the rate upon 
all the taxable property of the school di- 
vision, pr municipality (as the case may be), 


to defray the expenses of such schools, | to-defray the expenses of such schools, as 


termined by the Trustees thereof. 


ach School Corporation shall pro- 
adequate accommodation for all child- 

school age in their school division or 
eipality, in accordance with regula- 
; provided according to law. 


Every child, from the age of seven to 
ve years inclusive, shall have the right 
attend some school for four months in 
h year ; and any parent or guardian who 
not provide that each child between 
es aforesaid under his care shall at- 
some school, as thus of right declared, 
be subject to the penalties hereinafter 
ded by this Act; Provided always, 
the absolute right of selecting either a 
lic or private school, for the attendance 
my child, shall be with the parent or 
dian of such child. Provided, never- 
ss, that any pupil who shall be ad- 
ged so refractory by the Teacher and 
yunty Inspector, that his presence in the 
ol is deemed injurious to the other pu- 
may be dismissed from such School, 
here practicable, removed to an In- 

1 School. 


It shall be competent for the Police 
ate of any city or town, and for any 


determined by the Trustees thereof ; Pro- 
vided, that Public School Boards in cities, 
towns and villages, may, if they deem it 
expedient, collect from parents and guar- 
dians of children attending their school a 
sum not exceeding twenty cents per month, 
per pupil, to defray the cost of text books, 
stationery, and other contingencies. 


2. Each School corporation shall provide gehool Corpo- 
adequate accommodation for all children rationsto pro- 
of school age in their School division or Vide School 


Aa accommoda- 
municipality. rae 


3. Every child, from the age of seven to certain chil- 
twelve years inclusive, shall have the right dren to have 
to attend some schcol, or be otherwise edu- the right to 
cated for four months in each year ; and any ae 
parent or guardian who does not provide 
that each child between the ages aforesaid Parents not 
under his care shall attend some school, or Sending chil- 
be otherwise educated, as thus of right de- Sai g 
clared, shall be subject to the penalties 
hereinafter provided by this Act; Provi- Proviso— 
ded nevertheless, that any pupil who shall enti f 
be adjudged so refractory by the Trustees 
(or a majority of them) and the teacher, 
that his presence in the School is deemed 
injurious to the other pupils, may be dis- 
missed from such School, and, where prac- 
ticable, removed to an Industrial School ; 
Provided that nothing herein shall be held 
to require any Roman Catholic to attend a 
public school, or to require a Protestant to 
attend a Roman Catholic school. 


4, It shall be competent for the Police 
Magistrate of any city or town, and for any 


Proviso. 


town where there is no Police Magistrate, 
to investigate and decide upon any com- 
plaint made by the Trustees, or any person 
authorized by them, against any parent or 
guardian for the violation of this Act, and 
to impose a fine not exceeding five dollars, 
and imprisonment until paid, for the first 
wilful offence, and double that penalty for 
each subsequent offence, which fine and 
penalty shall be enforced as provided in 
the one hundred and fortieth section of the 
Consolidated School Act ; Provided always, 
that it shall be the duty of such Magistrate 
to ascertain, as far as may be, the circum- 
stances of any party complained of, and 
whether such alleged violation has been 
wilful, or has been caused by extreme pov- 
erty, or too great a distance from any 
School, or the child is being otherwise edu- 
cated ; and in either of the latter cases, the 
Magistrate shall not award punishment, 
but shall report the circumstances to the 
Trustees of the division in which the of- 
fence has occurred. 


5. In each county or union of counties, 
there shall be one or more School Officers, 
to be called County Inspectors, who shail 
have charge of not more than one hundred 
Schools each ; Provided always, that there 
shall not be more than one such officer in 
each riding of a county. 


6. Each city or town shall be a county 
for the purposes of this Act, and the In- 
spector shall be called the City or Town 
Inspector, and shall possess all the powers 
‘of a County Inspector in such city or town, 
except such as relate to investigating and 
deciding on School Trustee election com- 
plaints, which now by law devolve on the 
County Judge. 


7. The qualifications of County, City or 
Town Inspectors shall, from time to time, 
be prescribed by the Council of Public In- 
struction, which shall determine the time 
and manner of examination of candidates 
for certificates of qualification, and grant 
certificates of qualification ; and no one not 
holding such certificate of qualification 
shall be eligible to be appointed an In- 
spector. 


- Magistrate in any village or township, or 


Magistrate in any village or township or 
town, where there is no Police Magistrate, 
to investigate and decide upon any com- ye 
plaint made by the Trustees, or any person di 
authorized by them, against any parent or 
guardian for the violation of this Act, and 
to impose a fine not exceeding five dollars — 
for the first wilful offence, and double that 
penalty for each subsequent offence, which 

fine and penalty shall be enforced as pro- Penalty 
vided in the one hundred and fortieth sec- 
tion of the Consolidated School Act; Pro- 
vided nevertheless, that the Police Magis- — 
trate or Justice shall not be bound to, but 
may in his discretion, forego to issue the 


rr 


warrant for the imprisonment of the of- 
fender as in said section is provided ; Pro- Proviso 
vided always, that it shall be the duty of S 
such Magistrate to ascertain, as faras may 
be, the circumstances of any party com- 
plained of, and whether such alleged viola- 
tion has been wilful, or has been caused by 
extreme poverty, or ill health, or too great 
a distance from any school; and in either 
of the latter cases, the Magistrate shall not 
award punishment, but shall report the cir- 
cumstances to the Trustees of the division 
in which the offence has occurred. 


5. In each county or union of counties County Pm 
there shall be one or more school officers, *P°%%* 
to be called County Inspectors, who shall a 
have charge of not more than one hundred 
and twenty, nor lessthan fifty schoolseach; 
Provided always, that it shall not be ne- proviso, 
cessary to appoint more than one such offi; 
cer in each riding of a county; And provi- b 
ded further, that in Counties containing F 
any Municipalities wherein the French or 
German language is the prevailing lan- 
guage, an Inspector may have charge of any 
number of schools not less than forty. 


6. [This section not altered. | 


7. [This section not altered. } 


ahi ic School Trustees in a city or town, 
‘t ippoint from among those holding the 
essary certificate of “qualification, one 
on to be Inspector of Public Schools in 
ho county, city or town ; and in counties 
ere there are or shall be more than fifty 
blic Schools, the County Council may 
301 int two or more persons, according to 
number of Schools, holding such cer- 
cates, to be Inspectors, and prescribe 
i number the territorial limits of each ; 
wided, nevertheless, that any County, 
or Town Inspector shall be subject to 
nissal for misconduct or inefficiency, by 
Council or Board appointing him, or by 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, as re- 
rds any County Inspector ; and the va- 
1ey thus caused shall be filled from the 
of those legally qualified by the Council 
Board to appoint such Inspector; Pro- 
led likewise, that no Inspector dismis- 
shall be reappointed, without the con- 
rence of the party who has dismissed 
on; And Provided furthermore, that in a 
nty where there are two or more Coun- 
Tnspectors, the Council of such county 
4 from time to time, change or remove 
2h Inspectors from one circuit or riding 
the county to another. 
5 _ Each Inspector of Schools so appoint- 
| shall have the oversight of all Public 
hools in the townships and villages with- 
the county or union of counties, or part of 
county or union of counties "for which 
‘shall be appointed, and shall have all 
powers in each municipality within his 
risdiction, and be subject to all the obli- 
tions conferred or imposed by law upon 
socal Superintendents,” and which are 
ferred and imposed by this Act, ac- 
ding to such instructions as may be 
ren 0 him, from time to time, by} the 
def Superintendent of Education. 


LO. The remuneration of each City or 
wn Inspector of Schools shall be deter- 
ned and provided for by the Board ap- 
inting him; the remuneration of the 
unty Inspector shall not be less than five 
lars per school per annum, to be paid 
rterly, by the County Council, which 
li also have authority to determine and 
vide for the allowance of travelling ex- 
ises ; Provided also, that it shall be law- 
i for the Lieutenant-Clovernor in council 
direct the payment, out of the consolidated 
venue, of an additional sum not exceeding 
pe dollars per school per annum to each 


Fae Mae and each Board | 


8. Each County Council, and each Board Appointment 
of Public School Trustees in a city or town, ©! Mspectors. 
shall appoint from among those holding the 
necessary certificate of qualification, one 
person to be Inspector of Public Schools in 
such county, city or town ; and in counties 
where there are or shall be more than fifty 
Publie Schools, the County Council may 
appoint two or more persons (according to 
the number of Schools), holding such cer- 
tificates, to be Inspectors, and prescribe 
and number the territorial limits of each ; 

Provided nevertheless, that any County, Proviso. 
City or Town Inspector shall be subject to 

dismissal at pleasure by the Council oY pj. nissal of 
Board appointing him, or by the Lieuten- Inspector, 
ant-Governor in Council (as regards any 

County Inspector) for misconduct or inef- FUling va 
ficiency ; and the vacancy thus caused shall Pravede 

be filled from the list of those legally quali- Reappoint- 
fied by the Council or Board authorized to ment after 
appoint’ such Inspector ; Provided like- Cas 
wise, that no Inspector dismissed shall be Proviso, — 
reappointed, without the concurrence of Change of 
the party who has dismissed him; And cireuit. 
provided furthermore, that in a county 

where there are two or more County In- 

spectors, the Council of such county may, 

from time to time, change or remove such 
Inspectors from one cir cuit or riding of the 

county to another. 


Powers of In- 
spectors, 


9. [This section not altered. | 


Remunera- 
tion of Inspec- 
tors. 


Proviso— 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
may direct 
additional re- 
muneration. 


10. [This section not altered. | 


iy 


of Public School Trustees in each city, 
shall appoint a county or city Board of Ex- 
aminers, for the examination and licensing 
of Teachers, in accordance with the regula- 
tions provided by law, consisting of the 
county or city Inspector (as the case may 
be), and two or more other competent 
persons, whose qualifications shall, from 
time to time, be prescribed by the Council 
of Public Instruction; Provided always, 
that in no such county or city Board of 
Examiners the number of members shall 
exceed five; and, in all cases, the majority 
_ of the members appointed shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business ; 
and the payment of their expenses shall be 
provided for as authorized by the sixteenth 
section of the School Law Amendment Act 
of 1860. 


12. It shall be the duty of the Council 
of Public Instruction, from time to time, 
by a committee of its appointment, or 
otherwise, to prepare and prescribe a pro- 
gramme and papers for the uniform exami- 
nation and classification of Public School 
teachers; Provided, that first class certifi- 
cates of qualications of teachers shall be 
awarded by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion only, and second and third class cer- 
tificates by county and city Boards of 
Examiners only; And provided also, that 
first and second class certificates, given 
ander the authority of this Act, shall be 
permanent during the good behaviour of 
the holders, and valid in all the munici- 
palities of the Province; Provided likewise, 
that all existing certificates ef qualification 
of teachers shall remain in force until 
superseded by the regulations and pro- 
grammes proposed under the authority of 
this Act; Provided, nevertheless, that no 
certificate of qualification shall be valid 
any longer than the holder thereof shall 
pay four dollars per annum into the fund 
for the support of superannuated or worn- 
out teachers, as provided by law; which 
sum shall, in all cases, be paid in advance 
during the month of January in each year; 
Provided furthermore, that all Local Su- 
perintendents of Schools shall continue in 
office, and discharge their duties as here- 
tofore, until provision shall be made for 
the appointment of County Inspectors, 
under the authority of this Act. 


18. It shall also be the duty of the 
Council of Public Instruction, by the 
training of teachers, the programme of 
studies, the selection of text books, and 


“41. Each Conhty Council, andthe Board |, 


11. [This section not altered. ] 


tion. 
12. It shall be the duty of the Council council 
of Public Instruction, from time to time, publi 
by a committee of its appointment, or S™ue 
otherwise, to prepare and prescribe a pro- sale 
gramme and papers for the uniform exami- amin 
nation and classification of Public School and classifi 
teachers; Provided, that first-class certifi- ven 3) 
cates of qualifications of teachers shall be = |) 
awarded by the Council of Public Instrue- . 
tion only, and second and third class cer- ig 
tificates by county and city Boards of Ex- 45 grst 
aminers only ; And provided also, that first cond 
and second class certificates, given under third 
the authority of this Act, shall be perma- °°" 
nent during the good behaviour of the. 
holders, and valid in all the municipali- 


Proviso, 
ties of the Province; Provided likewise, Proviso, 
that all existing certificates of qualification m 
of teachers shall remain in force in their 
respective Counties on the terms and con- 
ditions of the Act under which they were 
granted, and that upon their ceasing to be 
valid, as provided by law, they shall be 
renewed from time to time under the regu- 
lations and programmes prepared under the 
authority of this Act; Provided further- p.visgo 
more, that all Local Superintendents of — — ~ 
Schools shall continue in office, and dis- 
charge their duties as heretofore, until pro- F* 
vision shall be made for the appointment Aen 
of County Inspectors, under the authority 
of this Act. | 


13. (This section not altered. } 


a 
ay 


» penalty not exceeding ten 
ye recovered before a magistrate, 
School purposes of his municipali- 
‘instance of any ratepayer thereof. 


he Trustees of any School section 
cipality shall have the same autho- 
provide a residence for a School 
that they now have by law to pro- 
hool accommodations. 


1. The report of the School Trustees 
lired by law to be laid before the an- 
(School meeting, shall include a sum- 
‘their proceedings and state of the 
ol during the year, together with a 
d statement of receipts and expen- 
, Signed by either or both of the School. 
ws of the section, and in case of dif- 
e of opinion between the auditors on 
atter in the accounts, it shall be re- 
id to and decided by the County In- 
r. 

Should the secretary of a Trustee 
ation neglect or refuse at any time 
e notice of a School Trustee meeting, 
ll be lawful for any Trustee to do so, 
ing notice of such meeting to his 
nes. 


All moneys collected in any School 
by the Trustee corporation, shall 
id into the hands of the secretary- 
rer thereof ; and should the Trustees 
» or neglect to take proper security 
such secretary-treasurer, they shall be 
to be personally responsible for such 
ys, and the provisions of the one 
d and thirty-seventh section of the 


Any chairman of a School meeting, 
nay be elected School Trustee at such 
g, shall make the declaration of 
ow required of Trustees by law, in 
ace of the secretary of such meeting. 


Should the majority of the School 
ees, or the majority of a public School 
ng, neglect or refuse, in case of a dif- 
e in regard toa School site, to appoint 
itrator, as provided in the thirtieth 
of the Consolidated School Act, it 
be competent for the CountyInspector, 
the arbitrator appointed, to meet and 
1ine the matter, and the County In- 
, in case of such refusal or neglect, 
ave a second or casting vote, pro- 
hey should not agree. 


5 2 


idated School Act shall apply to'! 


‘etme OD 


dol- , . 


2 


| pointed, tomeet and determine the matter, 


20. The Trustees of any School section 
or municipality shall have the same autho- 
rity to provide a residence for a School 
teacher that they now have by law to pro- 
vide a School site. 


21. [This section not altered. ]_ 


22. Should the secretary of a Trustee 
corporation neglect or refuse at any time to 
give notice of a School Trustee meeting, it 
shall be lawful for any Trustee to do so. 


23. [This section not altered. | 


24. [This section not altered. ] 


25. Should the majority of the School 


divisions, 
under Con- 
solidated 
School Act. 


Trustees may 
provide resi- 
dences tor 
teachers. 


Contents of 
the annual 

school trus- 
tees’ report. 


Differences 
between au- 
ditors to be 
referred to 
the Inspector 


Notices of 
trustee meet- 


ing. 


Moneys to be 
paid to the 
secretary- 
treasurer, 


Trustees ne- 
glecting to 
take security 
from the 
secretary - 
treasurer. 


Declaration 
by chairman. 


Trustees, or the majority of a public Schoo] Trustees ne- 


meeting, neglect or refuse, in case of a dif- 
ference in regard toa School site, to ap- 
point an arbitrator, as provided in the thir- 
tieth section of the Consolidated School 
Act, or should the owner of land seleeted 


as a School site, as provided by section 


glecting to 
appoint an 
arbitrator in 
cases of dif- 
ferences re- 
garding 
school sites. 


seventeen of this Act, refuse to appoint an 
arbitrator, it shall be competent for the 
County Inspector, with the arbitrator ap- 


and the County Inspector, in case of such 
refusal or neglect, shall have a second or 


26. Should only a majority of the arbi- 
trators appointed to decide any case under 
the authority of the School Laws of this 
Province, be present at any lawful meeting, 
in consequence of the neglect or refusal of 
their colleagues to meet them, it shall be 
competent for those present to make and 
publish an award upon the matter or mat- 
ters submitted to them, or to adjourn the 
meeting for any period not, exceeding ten 
days, and give the absent arbitrator notice 
of such adjournment. 


27. All matters of difference between 
Trustees and Teachers, authorized and re- 
quired by the eighty-fourth, eighty-fifth, 
eighty-sixth and eighty-seventh sections of 
the Consolidated School Act, 22 Vic., Chap. 
64); the ninth section of the School Laws 
Amendment Act, 23 Vic., Chap. 49; and 
the ninth section of the Grammar School 
Improvement Act of 1865, 29th Vic., Chap. 
29; to be settted by arbitration, shall here- 
after be brought and decided in the Division 
Court by the Judge of the County Court in 
each county, and the said clauses of the 
said Acts are hereby repealed ; Provided 
always, that the decision of any county 
Judge in all such cases may be appealed 
from, as provided in the one hundred and 
eighth and five following sections, or sub- 
sections of the said Consolidated Common 
School Act, and the twenty-eighth section 
of this Act. 


28. Any Division Court Judge receiving 
an intimation of appeal from his decision, 
under the authority of the one hundred and 
eighth and five following sections of the 
- Consolidated School Act, shall thereupon 


cerlify, under his hand, to the Chief Su- | 


perintendent of Education, the statement 
of claim and other proceedings in the case 
together with the evidence and his own 
judgment thereon, and all objections made 


thereto. 

99. 'Thesummer vacations of all the Pub- 
lic Schools shall be from the fifteenth day 
of July to the fifteenth day of August, in- 
elusives: ie 


30, Several sections and sub-sections of 


the Consolidated Common School Act for 
Upper Canada, 22 Victoria, Chapter 64, 
shall be‘amended as follows: 


casting vote, 


provided they. 
agree. Bit eae WS HET 


us gia ‘ 


26. [This section not altered. ]_ 


97. All matters of difference between 
Trustees and Teachers, authorized and re-.. 
quired by the eighty-fourth, eighty-fifth, Pe 
eighty-sixth and eighty-seventh sections of teesa: 
the Consolidated School Act, passed in the teac 
twenty-second year of Her Majesty’s reign, a ee 
and chaptered sixty-four; the ninth sec- jaduen | 
tion of the School Law Amendment Act, ~ 
passed in the twenty-third year of Her Ma- | 
jesty’s reign, and chaptered forty-nine; and 
the ninth section of the Grammar School — 
Improvement Act of 1865, passed in the 
twenty-ninth year of Her Majesty’s reign, 
and chaptered twenty-nine, to be settled 
by arbitration, shall hereafter be brought 
and decided in the Division Court by the 
Judge of the County Court in each county ; 
and the said clauses of the said Acts are 
hereby repealed; Providedalways. thatthe =~ 
decision of any County Judge in all suck proyigy 
cases may be appealed from, as provided in 4 nyo, 
the one hundred and eighth and five fol- juage’ 
lowing sections, or sub-sections of the said.cision. 
Consolidated Common School Act, and the e 
twenty-eighth section of this Act. 


‘ 


28. [This section not altered. | 


29. (This section not altered. | 


30. Several sections and sub-sections of 
the Consolidated Common School Act for 
Upper Canada, passed in the twenty-second 22 Vi 
year of Her Majesty’s reign, and chaptered 64, ame 
sixty-four, shall be amended as follows: . 


‘: 


= 


‘twenty-third section, after the 
venty dollais,” shall read ‘‘to be 
and recovered before a Justice of 


or by any two ratepayers, for its 


1 the second sub-section of the 
seventh section, the words ‘‘and 
proceed in the same manner as ordin- 
ectors of county or township rates 
sments,” shall be amended to read 
ows: ‘‘and shall have the same 
and poceed in the same manner in 
1001 section and township, asa town- | 
| collector, in collecting rates in a town- | 

ounty, as provided in the Muni- : 
orporations and Assessment Acts.” : 


The eighth sub-section of the same | 
7-seventh) section shall be amended 

read asfollows: ‘*T'o contract with 
mploy teachers for such School section, 
etermine the amount of their salaries 3 
0 agreement between the Trustees and : 
ier of any School section shall be valid : 
inding on either party unless such | 
ent has been made and signed as : 
to, at a meeting, of which all Trus- ; 
been duly notified.” 


| we 
U 


The ninth sub-section of the same | 
-seventh) section, after the words | 
section,” shall be amended, so as : 
as follows: ‘‘but they [the Trus- : 
all not give such order in behalf of 
cher, except for the actual time dur- : 
ich said teacher, while employed, 
egal certificate of qualification.” 

At the end of the twelfth sub-section 
same (twenty-seventh) section, the 
ig words shall be added: ‘‘and in 
any omission or mistake in such 
e township council shall have au- 
to correct it.”’ 

| 

| 

| 


n the first sub-section of the ninety- 
tion, the words, ‘‘ he shall appor- 
money,” shall read, ‘‘ he shall ap- 
but shall not give an order to 


39 


| Wherever reference is made in any 
Act to the Municipal Institutions 
essment Acts, it shall be held to 
those Acts or amendments to them 
may be in force at the time of citing 
nd performing any duty under their 


nd whereas it is expedient that the 


ated and united under one man- 


i 
g 


eace, by the Trustees of the School | 


(1.) [This sub-section not altered. ] 


(2.) [This sub-section not altered. ] | 


: (3.) The eighth sub-section of the same 
: (twenty-seventh) section shall be amended 
: by striking out all the words therein after 
i the word ‘‘salaries.”’ 


[((4.) This sub-section not altered. | 


(5.) [This sub-seetion not altered. ] 


(6.) [This sub-section not altered. | 


31. [This section not altered. | 


32. The public schools in cities, towns 


ystem of Public Schools should be |and incorporated villages shall be under 


Sec, 23.° 


See, 27,sub-s, 
2 


Sec, 27,sub-s. 
8. 


Sec. 27,sub-g 
9 


Sec. 27, sub. 
8, 12, 


Sec. 91, sub. 
Somes 


Reference in 
school Acts 
to the Muni- 
cipal and As- 
sessment, 
Acts, 


Grammar 
and Public 
schools to be 


the management of Boards of Public School under the 


agement, and that the Grammar Schools 
‘should be made effective in promoting the 
interests of a higher English, scientific and 
commercial, as well as classical education, 
it is hereby enacted, that from and after 
the sixth day of July next ensuing, the 
Boards of Grammar School Trustees in 
cities, towns and villages shall cease to ex- 
ist, and the Grammar and Public Schools 
in the municipalities or School divisions 
shall be under the management of the 
Boards: of Public School Trustees ; and 
each of such Boards shall be a Corporation, 
under the designation of Public School 
Board, and in addition to the legal powers 
now possessed by Grammar and Common 
School Trustees, shall succeed to all the 
property, rights, obligations and_ powers 
of such Boards of Grammar and Common 
School Trustees in such Municipalities or 
School divisions ; Provided that the Gram- 
ynar and Common School Boards shall con- 
tinue in office until their successors are 
elected, as provided by the thirty-third 
section of this Act. 


33. The members of the Boards of Pub- 
lic School Trustees shall be elected and 
classified in the manner provided by law 
for the election and classification of Com- 
mon School Trustees in cities, towns, in- 
corporated villages, and other School divi- 
sions, as the case may be ; which elections 
shall be-held on the second Wednesday in 
July in each year, and the first election on 
the first Wednesday in July next after the 
passing of this Act, commencing at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. Provided always, 
that it shall be lawful for the municipal 
council of any city, town, or incorporated 
village within which a High School may 
be situated, to appoint and determine the 
continuance and succession in office of a 
number not exceeding four duly qualified 
persons, as members of the Board of Pub- 
lic School Trustees, in addition to those 
authorized to be elected by the ratepayers. 


34. The Grammar Schools shall be desig- 
nated and known as High Schools, in which 
provision shall be made for teaching the 
higher branches of an English and com- 
mercial education, including the natural 
sciences, with special reference to agricul- 
ture, and, also, the Latin, Greck, French 
and German languages, to those pupils 
whose parents or guardians may desire it, 
according to a programme of studies and 
regulations, which shall be prescribed from 
time to time by the Council of Public In- 
struction, with the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council. 


} 
} 


t 
} 


ee 


Trustees; and each of such boards shall b 
a corporation under the designation off. 
Public School Board, and shall-succeed to 
all the property, nd 
powers of Boards of Common School Trus- _ 
tees in such cities, towns and villages ; 


5 LR 


rights, obligations and 


Provided that the Common School Boards Pro 
shall continue in office until their succes- 7 
sors are elected, as provided by the thirty- 
third section of this Act. 


33. The members of the Public School Eleet 
Boards shall be elected and classified in the | 
manner provided by law for the election of th) 
and classification of Common School Trus- 
tees in cities, towns and incorporated vil-  — 
lages. 


rs 


34, Boards of Grammar School Trustees 6 
shall be designated High School Boards ; piop 
and the Grammar Schools shall be desig- 
nated and known as High Schools, in which a 
provision shall be made for teaching to both ee 
male and female pupils the higher branches .__ 
of an English and commercial education, — 
including the natural sciences, with special _ 
reference to agriculture, and, also, the La- 
tin, Greek, French and German languages, _ 
to those pupils whose parents or guardians | 
may desire it, according to a programme of 
studies and regulations, which shall be pre- ‘ 
scribed from time to time by the Council 


of Public Instruction, with the approval 

of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council ; 

and the Council of Public Instruction shall 

have power to exempt any High School, 

which shall not have sufficient funds to 

provide the necessary qualified teachers, : 
from the obligation to teach the German 

and French languages. 


: 


o 


| Act shall, as far as is consistent | gchool Act shall, as farasis consistent with } 


/and other officers, as fully as they ap-| other officers, as fully as they apply to A*- 


aaa and As of High | to authorize the establishment of additional ch 
ols as they have, or may have, by law | High Schools upon the conditions prescri- 


jovide for the accommodation and sup-| hed by the Grammar School Act and this 
! of the Common Schools under their! Act. * 


agement. 


ag eppoened and paid in aid of} of a High School a sum equal to one-half 
ie Schools. of the amount paid by the Government to 
any High School in a city or town with- 
drawn from the jurisdiction of the county, 
together with such other sum as may be 
required for the accommodation and sup- 
port of such school, shall be provided by 
the Municipal Council of such city or town 
upon the application of the High School 
3oard. In the case of a High School in 
towns, incorporated villages or townships, 


| one-half of the amount paid by the Govern- 


| ment shall be paid by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of the county in which such High 
| School is situated, upon the application of 
the High School Board ; and such other 
sums as may be required for the mainten- 
ance and school accommodation of the said 
High School, shall be raised by the Coun- 
cil of the Municipality in which the High 
School is situated, upon the application of 
| the High School Board ; or in the event of 
ithe County Council forming the whole or 
Fi of a county into one or more High 


School districts, then such other sums as 
may be required for the maintenance of the 
said High School shall be provided by the 
High School district upon the application 
of the High School Board in the manner 
hereinafter provided : 


(1.) The Council of any municipality or 
the councils of the respective municipali- 
ties, out of which the whole or part of such 
High Schoo) district is formed, shall, upon 


ll the provisions of the Grammar} 35, All the provisions of the Grammar Certain pro- 
the provisions of this Act, apply to} the provlsi aa? ip peatatee 

: : path provisions of this Act, apply to High school Act to 
Schools, their Trustees, head mas-| gchools, their Trustees, head masters and apply to this 


ey Ray peta Grammar Schools and their officers, and as Board may 
te th Oh che ak ea ida aoe ihe fay as the fund will permit, it shall be law- provide for 
ave the same power to provide for | fy} for the Lieutenant-Governor in Council the support 


schools. 


The Grammar or High School grant} 36, The Gram Sone 

oe ‘ap AIBN OChoo! gre ; ‘rammar or High School grant 4 ppjication 

i Sey applied in aid of High | shall be exclusively applied in aid of High of the Gram- 
a Borah De appol tioned and paid | Schools; and of the sums of money required Mar school 

‘the same conditions as the School | to pe raised from local sources for thesupport 8" 


not less than three hundred, and not more 


37. No Public or High School shall be 
entitled to share in the Fund applicable to 
it unless it is conducted according to the 
regulations provided by law ; nor, unless 
in the case of a High School, has an aver- 
age attendance of twenty pupils: and each 
High School conducted according to law 
shall be entitled to an apportionment of 


than one thousand dollars per annum, ac- 
cording to the average attendance of pupils, 
their proficiency in the various branches of 
study, and the length of time each such 
High School is kept open as compared 
with other High Schools. 


38. The County, City, or Town Inspec- 
tor of Schools, the Chairman of the Board 
of Public School Trustees, and the head 
master of the High School shall constitute 
a Board of Examination for the admission 
of pupils to the High School, according to 
the regulations and programme of exami- 
nation provided according to law; and it 
shall be the duty of tne Inspector of High 
Schools to see that such regulations are 
duly observed in the admission of pupils to 
the High Schools ; Provided, nevertheless, 
that the pupils already admitted as Gram- 
mar School pupils according to law, shall 
be held eligible without further examina- 
tion for admission as pupils of the High 
Schools ; and provided furthermore, that 
pupils from any part of the County in 
which a High School is or may be estab- 
lished shall be admitted to such school on 
the same terms as pupils within the town 
or village of such school, upon the condi- 
tion always, that the Council of such 
County shall contribute pro rata towards 
raising the sum or sums required by law to 
be provided from local sources to entitle 
such High School to share in the Grammar 
School Fund. 


39. The Inspector or Inspectors of Gram- 
mar Schools now authorized by law, shall 
be known as the Inspector or Inspectors of 
High Schools. 


40. It may and shall be lawful for any 
County Council to form the whole or parts 
of one or more townships, towns and villa- 
lages within its jurisdiction into a High 
School district, within the limits of which 
a Board of six Trustees shall be elected by 
the ratepayers in the same manner as are 


Ree 

the application of the High School Board, - 
raise the proportion required to be paid by — 
such municipality or part of the munici-.— 
pality, from the whole or part of the mu-.— 
nicipality, as the case may be. 


_ 87...No Public or High School shall be | > 
eutitled to share in the Fund applicable to Conditio; 
it unless it is conducted according to the Bes y 
regulations provided by law; and each 4; 
High School conducted according to law, may 
shall be entitled to an apportionment at thes 
the rate of not less than four hundred dol- "4 
lars per annum, according to the average — 
attendance of pupils, their proficiency in 
the various branches of study, and the 
length of time each such High School is 
kept open, as compared with other High 
Schools. 


38. The County, City or Town Inspector i 
of Schools, the Chairman of the High Board of 
School Board and the head master of the meh el 
High School shall constitute a Board of pnpiisto 
Examiners for the admission of pupils to schools, 
the High School, according to the regula- ‘4 
tions and programme of examination pro- | 
vided according to law ; and it shall be the “| 
duty of the Inspector of High Schools to 
see that such regulations are duly observed 
in the admission of pupils to the High nl 
Schools ; Provided nevertheless, that the p...ic9. 
pupils already admitted as Grammar School to pupils! 
pupils according to law, shall be held ready ad 
eligible without further examination for ted to gr 
admission as pupils of the High Schools ;" 
And provided furthermore, that pupils from ml 
any part of the county in which a High eae 
School is or may be established shall be sioh off 
admitted to such school on the same terms from the: 
eae within the town or village of such county, 
school. Be 


39. [This section not altered. ] 


40, Every County Council shall deter- countye 
mine the limits of each High School dis- cil may{) 
trict for each Grammar School now existing high seh 
within the County, and may form the “Si 
whole or part of one or more townships, x 
towns and villages within its jurisdiction  —_ 
into a High School district ; and the High Boardof! 


jges. in such place and at such time, 
e firstelection, as may be appointed 
he Warden of the County, and at such 
» subsequently as may be appointed by 
aid Board ; and all the provisions of 
(School Acts relating to the election 
mccession of Trustees in incorporated 
es, shall apply to the election and 
ssion of Trustees in said High School 
et, as far as is consistent with this 
jon ; and the Board of Trustees of such 
i: School district shall possess all the 
irs within the said district for the 
jort and management of their High 
jol, and in respect to the County Coun- 
/8 are possessed by the Boards of Pub- 
/hool Trustees in incorporated villages, 
spect to the support and management 
schools under their care, and in re- 
_to the Municipal Council of their 
cipality, as provided by the School 
jof Upper Canada: Provided always, 
it shall be lawful for such County 
cil to appoint and determine the con- 
nce and succession in office of a num- 
ot exceeding four duly qualified per- 


i 
i 


1 Trustees in addition to those author- 
0 be elected by the ratepayers. 


And whereas it is desirable to en- 
ge the establishment of superior 
al Schools, it shall be lawful for the 
nant-Governor in Council to confer 
any High School, in which not less 
four masters are fully employed in 
img the subjects of the prescribed 
jwum, and in which the daily average 
le pupils studying the Latin or Greek 
age shall be not less than sixty, the 
Collegiate Institute; and toward the 
itt of such Collegiate Institute it shall 
vful for the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Jil to authorize the payment of an 
jonal sum, at the rate of, and not ex- 
ig seven hundred and fifty dollars per 
a out of the Superior Education Fund, 
led under the authority of the tenth 


|wenty-second Victoria, chapter sixty- 
| Provided, that if in any year the 
ie of pupils above described shall fall 
‘sixty, or the number of masters be 
an four, the additional grant shall 
for that year. And if the said aver- 
‘all continue to be less than sixty, or 
umber of masters less than four, 
9 successive years, the institution 
orfeit the name and. privileges of a. 


as members of such Board of High: 


n of the Consolidated Grammar School 
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ls of School Trustees in incorporated | School Board of such district. shal. possess tees—how 


all the powers within the said district, for 2?Pte4. 
the support and management of their High 

School, and in respect to the County Coun- 

ceil, as are yrossessed under the Grammar " 
School Acts and this Act by High School power of . 
Boards in respect to the support and man- board oftius.’ 
agement of the schools under their care ; tee. 
and such County Council may appoint and 
determine the continuance and succession 
in office of six duly qualified persons as ge 
members of such High School Board: Pro- oan | 
vided however, that existing Grammar point mem. . 
School divisions already established shall bers to the 
be called High School districts, and con- board. 
tinue as such till otherwise altered by by- 

law of such County Council. 


Collegiate 
institutes, 


Grant in 
support of 
collegiate 
institutes, 


41. [This section not altered. ] 


Proviso, 


Collegiate Institute, until restored. by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, under the 
conditions provided by this section. . 


42. Be it furthermore enacted, that it 
may and shall be lawful for the Board of. 
Public School Trustees of each city, town 
and village to establish one or more Indus- 
trial Schools for otherwise neglected chil- 
dren and to make all needful regulations 
and employ the means requisite to secure 
the attendance of such children, and for 
the support, management and discipline of 
such school or schools. 


43. All the provisions of the Grammar 
and Common School Acts which are incon- 
sistent with this Act are hereby repealed. 


“ 


| fund forthe support of superannuated school. — q 


come, and who neglects or refuses to ac- 


42. The Public School Board of each Mau 
city, town and village may establish one or 
more Industrial Schools for otherwise neg- _ 
lected children, and make all needful regu- ~ 
lations and employ the means requisite to 
secure the attendance of such children, and 
for the support, management and discipline 
of such school or schools. 


43. Each male teacher of a public school Superan, 
holding a certificate of qualification under ata@ 
the School Acts of this Province shall, and 
each such female teacher may, pay into the — 


teachers the sum of four dollars annually ; 
and each Inspector of schools is hereby au- 
thorized and required to deduct one-half of 
such sum semi-annually from any payments 
made by him to any male teacher under 
his jurisdiction, and transmit the same to 
the Education Department; Provided 
always, that any teacher retiring from the 
profession shall be entitled to receive back 
from the Chief Superintendent one-half of 
any sums thus paid in by him to the fund: 
And provided further, that on the decease 
of any teacher, his wife, or other legal re- 

resentative, shall be entitled to receive 
back the full amount paid in by such teach- 
er, with interest at the rate of seven per 
centum per annum. 


44, The summer vacation in high schools Son 


throughout the Province shall be from the gchooks 
first day of July until the fifteenth day of =~ 
August inclusive. 


45. The Treasurer of every High School At 
Board shall submit his accounts to the a 
county Auditors to be audited by them in ace 
the same manner as the county treasurer’s — 
accounts are audited, and it shall be the 
duty of the county Auditors to audit such 
accounts. 


46. The one hundred and thirtieth and J 
seven following sections of the Consolidated bes 
School Act, passed in the twenty-second mo 
year of the reign of Her Majesty, and chap- pro 
tered sixty-four, shall apply to every school '™ 
trustee or other person, into whose hands 
any school moneys or school property shall 


count for, or deliver up the same when ~ 
called upon by competent authority to do 
so; and the County Judge, upon. applica- 
tion of any two ratepayers ina school section 
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ihe it te eR mt is ry RE : ee eae 
| or division, supported by their affidavit of 
| the facts made before a Magistrate, shall 
| have the same jurisdiction In the case as 
he has in that of a secretary-treasurer, by patinn th io 
the said sections of the Consolidated School money. 
Act; Provided always, that it shall be the 
duty of school trustees to exact security , : 
from every person to whom they entrust . 
school money, or, other school property, 
and to deposit such security with the 
Township Council for safe keeping. 


> “ie + Certain sec- 
me : 47. The provisions of the Act passed in jong of 32 


the thirty-second year of Her Majesty’s vic,, cap. 44, 
a reign, chaptered forty-four, intituled ‘‘An to apply only 
ie. es Act to amend the Act respecting Common t? Torento. 
a Schools in Upper Canada,” are, except the 

ninth and tenth sections thereof, hereby 

sean to apply to the city of Toronto 

alone. 


48. All the provisions of the Grammar Grammar 


3 School and 
and. Common School Acts which are incon- Gommon 


. sistent with this Act are hereby repealed. School Acts 
; inconsistent 
herewith re- 
pealed. 
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REPORT 


OF 


Drs. HODGINS & MACHATTIE 


ON 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, OR SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE 
IN CERTAIN PORTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


? 


Toronto, January, 1871. 


| Lo the Honourable John Carling, M.P.P., Commissioner of Public Works and Agriculture, 


Province of Ontarvo. 


Sir,—The undersigned, having been deputed by your Department “to proceed to 
the United States, for the purpose of inspecting and reporting upon any Téchnical or 
Science Schools, or Colleges there established, as to their buildings, departments of study, 
and general appliances,” beg leave to report as follows :— 


2. Owing to the limited time at our disposal, we were compelled to confine our 
inquiries and observations to the following institutions devoted to technical education. 


_ They are however, among the most important ones in the United States, which give 


instruction in this special subject. They are as follows :— 
1. THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
(Connected with Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 
2. THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
(Connected with Yale College, New Haven, Conn.) 


3. THE ScHooL OF MINES. 
(Connected with Columbia College, N. Y.) 


4, THe MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
(City of Boston, Mass.) 


5. THe FREE INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 
(City of Woreester, Mass.) 


6. THE COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, Puysics, Mecuanic Ants, &c. 
(Connected with Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


7. Tue RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
(City of Troy, N. Y.) 

8. THz Cooper UNION OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
(City of New York.)*. 


*Of the 337 other Colleges and collegiate institutes in the United States, 50 report a “‘ Scientific 


_ Department,” with an attendance of nearly 3,000 students. There are 175 other higher Educational Insti- 


tutions in the United States, viz: 101 Theological Colleges ; 52 Medical and Dental Colleges ; and 23 Law 


Schools, 


PT Nr a sae ase eh en rN pw USI hs DERE a DDS 


3. It is worthy of note that four of these important institutions exist in one State, 
that of New York, three in the State of Massachusetts, and one in Connecticut. ‘These 
States form the great manufacturing and industrial centres of the union. The establish- 
ment, therefore, in them of these schools indicates a wise ‘sagacity on the part of their 
founders. 


4, Having been furnished by you with an official letter of authority to proceed with 
the inquiry, we decided to pursue it in a manner which would enable us to obtain, in the 
shortest possible time, the fullest information in regard to each institution visited. With 
this view, we agreed upon the following plan :— 


(1.) Personally to inspect the institution, its lecture rooms, laboratories, &c. 


(2.) To take a sketch, or note, of everything of interest bearing upon our inquiries, 
which we might observe in each institution, and to get information in regard to the sys- 
tems of heating and ventilation. 


(3.) To procure plans of buildings, ‘and copies of the reports of institutions visited, 
or other documents of value, on the subject of Technical Education. 


(4.) To obtain from the heads of the institutions visited, replies to a series of upwards 
of sixty questions, which we had previously drawn up for this puprose. ‘The answers to 
these questions will not be given separately, but will be incorporated by us in this report. 


5. We were received with great courtesy by the heads of the institutions visited, 
and by the professors; and every facility was freely afforded to us to obtain full and. 
satisfactory information on the subjects of our inquiry. 


6. Before attempting a brief discussion of the necessity and advantage of Schools 
of Technology, or Industrial Science, in this country, and pointing out the many facilities 
and appliances for imparting instruction in this subject in the United States, we deem it 
desirable as a preliminary, to condense in a brief form, several important financial items 


of information in regard to the institutions visited, as follows : 


I. Cost oF THE BUILDINGS, FITTINGS, AND APPARATUS. 


(Nore,—The figures are in most cases approximate. ) 


ne 


Original cost|Original cost of Appara- 


No. Name of Institution. Original Cost of Building. 
of Fittings. tus, dc. 

1 ee Scientific School, Har- $30,000 : ; 

ward Gollewall.c Vocal Manuunages \ (An old building.) (uncertain) (uneertain) 
2 |\Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Col- 

emer, Bese. s i helabeees cosmos dence eatgeeer case $100,000 (uncertain) $15,000 
3 |Massachusetts Institution of Tech- 

molosy, Boston. sic.) oiuscopheder-tyeree ee $290,000 $10,000 $15,000 
4 |School of Mines, Columbia College, $80,000 . $25,000 

NeVaucd ais, ss Ml ae Cole (Temp. buildings aaah (poceieery { Minerals $3,000 add’nl 
5 \Institute of Industrial Science, 67, $5.000 

Worcester, Masb..........0..cseeceeee \ (Workshop $30,000 ad.) 2 $5,000 
6 |Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 

Troy; NoY....5. DPE AE. o cesencia te: $40,000 $5,000 $8,000 
7 \College of Chemistry, Physic, a $300,000 f : 
, Cornell University, N.Y.......... (A tproportion only.) } (uncertain) $25,000 


Gy Ren, ie weet, Cites $630,000 $6,000 | $10,000 


aces Ce Le 


II. REVENUE aND EXPENDITURE. 
(1) Revenvr. 


(Norz.—The figures are, in most cases, merely an approximation.) 


Fees fron | Other 
No. NAME OF INSTITUTION. Stidartad ik Gesecost Total. 
te $ 3 $ 
1 | Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard College..........ccccseesseeens 6,500 13,500 20,000 
2 | Sheffield Sciehtific School, Yale College. ......c.ccccssecscssccsceseees | 
3 | Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston...........cssseseeee 31,000 |; 19,000 50,000 
4 | School of Mines, Columbia College, New York.............sssseees 12,000 68,000 80,000 
D> | Industrial Science Institute, Worcester, Mass.........cc.cscceeeee 700 17,000 17,700 
6 | Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Yv..cccsceeees. 23,000 None. 23,000 
er worsell University, Pohacas Ny) Vent sc.cecshnsesnsessaedsesbasbel coduus 22,500 37,500 | 60,000 
BPR IIOLIS IN CWI ROT ee otis cradraashe ieisvevees eondeertiant Free. 43,000 43,000 
(2) EXPENDITURE. 
(Nore.—The figures are, in most cases, approximate.) 
ty : Other 
No. Naue or Instrrurron. | Salaries. Expenses Total. 
3 | rope marr 
1 | Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard College...............ccesss0e: 13,500 3,800 17,000 - 
2.4 Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College..............c..cecseese deeeee | 30, 
3 | Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston..............cs0c00. 44,500 5,500 50,000 
4 | School of Mines, Columbia College, New York.............00c0008. 63,100 16,900 | 89,000 
5 | Industrial Science Institute, Worcester, Mass.............;cc000e0e 13,400 3,600 17,000 
6 | Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, No Y.......cc.ccccccee eee eee 20,000 3,000 23,000 
Pau c Orne University, [bhaca, Ne Vol pescaeiksscncodexotecadedesctesdeents 50,000 10,000 60,000 
OC eL LISIOT, INE W YOLK scatee sa ctunes dcceecconneme bese des aecicc sssucosen 6,200 33,800 | 40,000 
\ III. Prorerssors, SrupEents’ Frns, &c. 
| Students. 
Instructors. Min’m ages, 16 and 18 
No. Name or Instirurion. 
Pro- |Instruc- ; Fees per 
fessors.| tors. Total. ||Numb’rs Annum. 
1 | Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard Gollege..... Pl 8 3 | IL 35 { ee 
c=) 
2 | Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College................ pyel oL 1 22 125 150 
3 | Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston...... 18 14 32 || 240 150 
4 | School of Mines, Columbia @ollege, New York...... 8 12 20 150 200 
5 | Industrial Science School, Worcester, Mass...........1 4 2 6 80 100 
6 | Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y....... 9 2 11 150 200 
7 | Cornell University, Ithaca, Nv Vossssssssscesssssssesen 12 12 | 2.1504 bya pasaae, 
MAR WOODET LI DION, NEW. OLE) oe vicienannevieissiuhlcts sedWenaetees 3 21 24 1280 None. 


~  Note.—The Professors and instructors were, as we invariably found, paid fixed sal- 
aries, without reference to the number of students in attendance, or the fees paid by them. 
“These salaries varied, in the case of professors, from $2,500 to $5,000 per annum. Stu- 
dents were invariably required to pay for breakages, but not in all cases for chemicals 
used—the latter expense, however, is very trifling. In those institutions receiving an 
apportionment from the United States National Fund for the promotion in the several 
‘States, of Industrial and Scientific education, a condition was imposed by the State Leg- 
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islature to provide tuition free for a limited number of Students.* Hence, at the Worees- 
ter Institute of Industrial Science, out of the eighty students in attendance, only seven 
of them paid an annual fee of $100, the other seventy-three were admitted free, either 
from the State, or from the City of Worcester. In no cate were students boarded or 
lodged on the school premises. At Cornell University, a boarding hall was provided 
near the institution, more as a protection to students against high charges in the village - 
of Ithaca. It is proposed, however, as soon as possible, to discontinue it. 


TV. Course or STUDY. 


7. The course of study in each of the institutions visited, varied according to the 
number of Professors and Instructors employed, and the extent of the accommodation 
provided. They all, however, embraced the subjects of Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, Drawing, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, and the Modern Languages. 
This latter branch of instruction was invariably provided for, as so many of the scientific 
text-books and works, which are required to be used or consulted, are written in French 
and German. In the great majority of cases, four years was the period allowed to com- 
plete the course—two years preliminary and two years professional ; so that graduates 
of Colleges were only required to pursue the professional course of two years. 


8. As an example of the best and most comprehensive course of study for a school 
of Industrial science, we give in the Appendix, a copy of that adopted by the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale College, and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at 
Boston,—the latter being one of the latest and most complete institutions of the kind in — 
the United States. (See page 25.) 


V. SUBJECTS TO BE TAUGHT IN THE PROPOSED INSTITUTION. 


9. As to the subjects which should be tanght in the proposed College of Technology, 
or School of Industrial Science for Ontario, we may state that the following are regarded 
as essential to the usefulness and efficiency of any institution of the kind proposed. 


(1). Pure and Applied Mathematics.—This department should include Mathematics 
~ proper, Natural Philosophy, Civil, Military and Mechanical Engineering and Surveying. 
To render the teaching in this department efficient, the students should be required, 
among other things, and as part of their regular instruction, to visit with their professor, 
or his assistant, the larger engineering or manufacturing establishments. In vacation 
time, mining students should be taken, if possible, on excursions to convenient mining ~ 
districts. ‘The engineering students should be required to undertake practical surveys of — 
a given section of country, for railway or other purposes. 


(2.) Architecture and Drawing.—This department should embrace Free-hand,"Archi- 
tectural, Engineering and Topographical drawing, with plans, sections, ete. 


(3.) Pure and applied Chenusiry.—This important department, should include organic 


and inorganic chemistry; chemistry as applied to the industrial arts, and to Mining and. 
Metallurgy. 


(4.) Natural Science—This department should include Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology 
and Botany, and their industrial applications. 


* This fund was created by an Act of Congress, passed in 1862, apportioning ‘‘to each State a quantity 
of public land, equal to 30,000 acres, for each Senator and Representative in Congress, according to the 
census of 1860.” ‘The object of the grant was to provide in each State of the Union, for ‘‘ the endowment, 
support and maintenance of at least one College, where the leading object shall be, (without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics), toteach such branches ef learning, as are re- 
lated to agriculture and mechanic arts, insuch manner as the Legislatures of the States may respectively pre- 
scribe, én order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions of life.” ‘The Act further provides that ‘“‘a sum, not exceeding ten per centum upon the 


amount received by any State, may be expended for the purchase of ands for sites and experimental farms, 
whenever authorized by the respective Legislatures of the States.” 


Note.—In Massachusetts, the grant is annually divided among several institutions ; in New York, the 


whole of it was given to Cornell University, and in Connecticut, to Yale College, for the benefit of Sheffield 
Scientific School. 


. 
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(5). Modern Languages. The only two, which are essential to be taught in this: 
department, are the French and German languages. The student being already familiar~ 
with English, would require the addition of the other two, as so large a proportion of the 
best works on scientific literature is written in French and German. 


10. We think it necessary to advert in connection with this matter to a possible - 
cause of failure in an institution of this kind, which should be avoided, namely, attempt- 
ing too much at first. Whatever is undertaken should be done as thoroughly as is com- 
patible with the means at the disposal of the Institution ; but to establish at the outset a 
Jarge educational staff, before any experience has been obtained of the kind of students, 
or the nature of the studies most in demand, is only calculated to weaken each individual 
department. We would recommend, therefore, for the sake of economy, that the number 
of teachers should at first be small; and that each teacher should instruct in all depart- 
ments of his particular subject, until experience shows in what branches of study increased 
assistance may most profitably be employed. Although all the subjects taught in the 
various Technical Schools are important, some are more important than others. Where- 
ever the financial condition admits of it, the tendency is to increase the number of sub- 
jects taught, and the number of teachers or professors, but-some Institutions still suffer - 

‘from having undertaken too many subjects with insufficient, means. 


11. The kind of instruction, and the method of giving it, should be as practical as 
possible. Asa rule, students of special subjects are not considered desirable: as it is- 
believed that a student, say of chemistry, will make a better chemist if he studies the 
other subjects included in a scientific education, although in doing so he necessarily 
devotes less time to chemistry. Young Institutions, however, are scarcely in a position 

ce) ) ? 
to make these distinctions, though in most thoroughly established Technical Schools 

. . . ? 5 . . c=) . . 
specialists are discouraged as much as possible without being excluded. Great prominence 
is given to the study of Modern Languages, because of the high value of the Scientific ’ 
Literature of France and Germany. 


Note.— Although the building should be constructed to provide for instruction in the 
five departments named, it might not be deemed desirable to introduce immediately the - 
two latter important departments (of the Natural Sciences and Modern‘Languages.) The+ 
introduction of the three other departneents is, however, vital to the success and usefulness - 
of the institution. Provision might also be made for popular lectures and instruction in 
the evenings, at which Teachers, young men, mechanics and others employed during the 
day might attend. This we found to be an interesting feature in some of the institutions | 
which we visited. At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston, Mr. Lowell, 
with his usual munificence, had provided at a cost to himself, of $3,000 per annum, an 
evening course of lectures, which had been attended by an average number of 500 persons - 
—chietly Teachers, and persons engaged in manufacturing establishments. 


Vi. CHARACTER AND Cost OF THE PROPOSED BUILDINGS. 


12. We have had in all our enquiries especial reference to the character, cost and con- 
venience of the proposed building for this Province. After a careful consideration of the 
whole subject,—looking at what has been done, and what has been deemed essential, else- 
where, and fully appreciating the wants and necessities of our own people,—we do not - 
think that it would be desirable or expedient to erect a building capable of accommodat- 
ing less than from 120 to 150 students, or providing for less than the five departments of 
instruction, which we have enumerated,—three of which to be established at once, and 
the other two subsequently. 


13. Under the system which we recommend, the Professor of Mathematics should be 
prepared to instruct students of Architecture and Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engi- 
neering, in those branches of pure and applied Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy 
which individuallyjthey require. The Professor of Chemistry must teach the elements of 
Chemistry and its applications to any particular Industrial pursuit: and the Professor of © 
Drawing should also suit his instructions to the end each student has in view. Of the - 
Natural Sciences, Geology, Botany and Zoology—prominence must be given to one or all. 
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according to circumstances, and French and German taught to those who wish to avail 
themselves of the rich scientific literature of these languages. 


14. By such a course of Instruction as is sketched out above, provision is made for - 
the Professional Education of Architects, Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineers, _ 
- Chemists, Metallurgists and Teachers of Science: and according as the want for increased 
teaching facilities in any one of the branches is felt, that want can be supplied. 


15. An Institution of the capacity indicated,—including a main building, and de- 
tached Laboratories, besides providing for heating, ventilation, fittings, furniture, appara- 
tus, models of machinery, architectural and drawing models, chemicals, books for the 
professional library of the instructors, ete.—could we have no doubt be provided ata 
cost not exceeding $50,000. 


16. For convenience we give the following approximate statement of the proposed 
apacity, cost, ete., of the projected institution :— 


1. Tae Main BuILpina. 


(To accommodate from 120 to 150 students.) 


1. The Principal’s Room, or Office...........ecseeeeeee eee erener erence ences 
9. Waiting or Visitors’ Room............ceeecceecseeer ete eee eset nese en eaes 
3. Entrance Hall and Coat Rooms............cccsscercserecenceeecenceenees | 
4, Public, or General Lecture Hall 0.0.0.0... ... ccs eee eeeceeeee ene en ene 
5. Model Room for Machinery....... BAe Rin cit, sth \ Ps Sark ete «OO 
6. Physical Laboratory for Instruction in Natural Philosophy ...... 
7. Geological and Mineralogical Collection Room .........:..eseeeeeeeee 
8. Lecture Room for Mathematics, Engineering. and Surveying,— 
Vaden a1) regan ge Cine habeas 6.) Oca aaa ee RPA ew GS: Sy ree rT 3 
9. Do. for Chemistry and Metallurgy,—for 120 Students ............. $25,000 
10. Do. for Architecture and Drawing,—for 60 Students............... 
11. Do. for Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, and Botany,—for 60 
SULIT Sette Fe EEO NGER MO PMNCT 0s Gh tcsesces tec cwecties seceluedanene 
12. Do. for Modern Languages,—for 60 students.............:ceeeeeeeeee 
13 to 17. Five Ante rooms for Professors’ Studies and Libraries ...... 
(Sil Oh TwotAttio Rodms Tor Drawing eel eee Se cy coasen epee 
20, 22. In basement—Workshops, General Store and Heating 
ENaC AROS Teor Ges eee cre My oes eine pacts ns tae toa tae ce have 


TI. DETACHED BUILDING FOR CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 


mOnantitative, Ghem eal gl a pOralony ieee, wf) Gisele ae See's. Ost aes we on } 
vQualtative, Chemicalsbaboratory Wi uaies. 4 is. ccs. sone esusness senthans 
AeASsayanduletalluney HOOT ey) . eitrant ss. >..c62 fabs Sch were leas kee 
WE IATITO) FUCOTIOL Ga ds CaP RIED cod cu som weae cae ee sen mean tes 

GS Shores oon or CHOTIGAIS sere et ereN Ge ae ss se ccedocs succes tad de ce Geeta 
piPmvate diaboragoryiter ETOLESCOL eye ctars <<+sceel ess ce; c2cne aes odes eels J 


G> et BO bOI 


TLE. Steam HEATING AND VENTIUATION 0.55.00. ce. .cl ccc eecce cone 5,000 
LV. FITriIncs AND FURNITURE FOR RooMS AND LABORATORIES ... 6,000 


$50,000 


‘ Il 


VIL. EstimaTep ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


' 
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This we can only estimate in general terms at from $12,000 to $15,000 per annum 
as follows :— 


: (1.) Salaries of three Professors and servants, etc........ from $7,000 to $8,000 
(2.) Apparatus, Chemicals and Models............ec.0.c008 from, 1,500, to. + 2,000 
eerie VWaterand Haiti, 0 fede ssck vcs, fasts erse. cs from 2,000 to 2,500 
foe) wvepaire and ‘Furnishine, ete. 0.250. ).5.0 2. ..0... 26s dc. tram 300) to.) 21,000 
fo.) ‘Gonungerncies Printine, ebeisi:fc.. 0:0. sce. ae from 800. to 1,000 


$12,100 to $14,500 
VIII. ConstructION oF THE BUILDINGS. 


17. We have obtained plans of the latest and best constructed of the Technical - 
Schools which we visited, and have also taken notes of many details of construction and 
arrangement. hese, with such verbal explanations as we shall be able from personal 
observation to give, can be placed at the disposal of the Architect, who may prepare the 
plans of the proposed building. As to its exterior, that will likely harmonize with the 
style of the Normal School Buildings, already erected on Victoria Square—where we 
understand the proposed building will be erected ; but there area few suggestions in 
regard to the interior arrangement of the building which we would respectfully beg to 
offer, as follows :— 


(1.) The proposed building should be detached ; and, in its size and construction, care 
should be taken to provide abundance of light in all of the rooms. | 


(2.) In order to promote a thorough system of ventilation, as many flues as possible 
should be inserted in the interior and exterior walls. They should, as it were, be honey- 
combed with flues. These wall flues should terminate in main flues, leading to the top of 
the building ; or, if desirable, in the chimneys, proper precautions against fire being taken. 
The great defect complained of in every institution which we visited was its imperfect 
ventilation ; and the nearest approach to a satisfactory solution of the vexed question of 
thorough ventilation was reached in those buildings which, in their construction, had been 
abundantly supplied with ventilating flues, with openings at the top and bottom of the 


Tooms. 


(3.) Closely connected with the ventilation is the heating of the buildings. The 
result of our inquiries in this direction showed that the best and most successful plan 
adopted was that which combined the main features of the hot-air and steam heating 
systems. The principal objection to the. hot-air system is that the air is not merely 
heated, but made very dry. In most cases it is considerably altered in character by 
reason of its contact with the highly-heated (often red-hot) surface of the iron in the 
chambers of the furnace. The main objection to steam heating is that it merely warms 
the air in the room (which is often impure, or becomes so,) without providing for a 
supply of fresh air from without. In combining these two systems, the plan most in 
favour at present is, to construct a series of steam coils in a chamber sufficiently large, 
into which pure air from without is constantly introduced. This air, being heated by the 
coils, is forced, by means of fans or other mechanical appliances, through flues into the 
rooms to be heated, and there, having served its purpose, is, as 1t becomes impure, 
conveyed away by means of the ventilating flues. To supplement this system, it has 
been found most desirable to have a small auxiliary steam coil in each room, which may 
be turned on or off at the pleasure of the occupants. 


(4.) Hach of the lecture rooms should be provided with an ante-room to serve as a 
study, or otherwise, for the Professors; and in it should be placed a small library of 
professional books bearing on the particular subject taught in the lecture room. 


(5.) The rooms for drawing should be placed in the attic, or upper story, of the 
building. The entire flat could be made available for the drawing classes by running a 
partition down the egnire of the room, and lighting each division of the room, partly” 


by means of a sky-light, and partly by means of a window near the ceiling,—forming a. 
continuation of the sky-light at the top—the drawing tables being arranged so that the 
light should come from the left at an angle of about 45°. 


(6.) Black-boards are an essential feature in.a School of Technology. No lecture 
room is complete without them ; but they are not so necessary in the rooms for drawing, 
as the work is chiefly done on drawing-boards, &. The best black-boards which we saw 
were those constructed of slate. 


(7.) The laboratory working tables for students should be constructed on the alcove — 


system between the windows, and placed at the sides of the rooms, and not in the middle. 


(8.) A room for models of machinery and other mechanical contrivances, as well as for 
architectural models, should be provided. This room should be large enough to permit of 
easy access to the models by the students, for the purpose of sketching and drawing them. 


Such a room, with a good collection of enlarged models of machinery would serve as a 


substitute for machine shops (without involving their expense), especially if it had also. 
specimens of tools, lathes and other appliances of useful handicraft, ete. 


(9.) As a counterpart to this room for models, there should be one for a collection 


of mineralogical and metallurgical specimens and models of crystallography. If these 


collections of models and specimens could be placed on the same floors as the respective: 


lecture rooms devoted to mechanics, metallurgy, etc., and be connected with them, the 


convenience and completeness of the arrangement would contribute largely to lessen . 


the labours of the Professor, while easy access to the models, Wc., vould promote the: 


progress and efficiency of the classes. 

(10.) At the sides of the lecture rooms, (at the end) and behind the platform, it 
would be a great convenience to construct (in most of the ‘lecture rooms) glass cases, In 
which to arrange the apparatus, and keep it from dust when notin use. The neatness and 


economy of such an arrangement would amply repay the institution for the original cost. 


of the cases, and would ensure the care and safety of the apparatus, a good deal of which 
being fragile in its nature and delicate in its construction, would suffer greatly from 
exposure or carelessness. 


(11.) A large public Lecture or Examination Hall, with suitable convenience for a 
lecturer, is an essential feature in an Institution of this kind. In such a Halk 


popular evening lectures on practical scientific subjects might be given, at which persons 


engaged during the day might attend. Sucha Hall would also be useful for examinations, 
or for any public exercises connected with the Institution. 


(12.) Finally, plainness, combined with neatness and convenience, should characterize 


the entire building. No unnecessary ornament or decoration should be used ; but every 


part of the building should have a practical adaptation to the purposes for which it is. 


designed. On this and other points we have obtained detailed information, which may 
be of service when the plans are being prepared. 


1X.— ADMISSION TO THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS—FEES— VACATION. 


18. The minimum age at which students are admitted to the several institutions” 
we visited was from 16 to 18 years. In all cases they were required to pass a prescribed. 


examination chiefly in Arithmetic, Algebra (to quadratic equations,) Geometry, English 
Grammar and Geography. 


19. The fees payable annually by each student (when not a State beneficiary) 


varied from $100 to $200. $150 we found to be the usual fee. In Cornell University 16. 


was at first only $30 ; it has now been raised to $45 per annum, with a prospect of a still 
further rise. A first supply of apparatus and chemicals was usually given to each student ; 


subsequent supplies had to be paid for at about cost prices, while breakages were at the 


tisk of the student, who was required to pay for them. 


20. The School Term in each of the Institutions, visited, generally extended from 
July or August to September or October, giving to the Students a vacation of about two 
months in summer, and an interval of two weeks, or more, at Christmas. | 
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X.—DISCIPLINE IN THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


21. In regard to the question of daily discipline among the Students of the Institu- 
tions which we visited, the invariable reply was that it was of the simplest kind—that it 
involved no anxiety on the part of the authorities or professors. The young men were of 
that age and character which required little more than an appeal to their better feelings, 
their ambition and their honour. This, and the fact that their continuance in the Institu- 
tion depended upon their daily application and their individual progress, had a sufficiently 
salutary effect upon them to ensure good conduct, and a desire to conform to the rules of 
the Institution. 


XI.—MopE or Tracuinc, EXaMINATIONS, ETC. 


22. In most of the Institutions visited, the mode of teaching was by conversational 
lecture, combined with a daily system of questioning on the lesson of the preceding day. 
The Students were required to take notes of a certain class of lectures ; but, where prac- 
ticable, blackboard exercises on the part of the whole class was invariably the chief 
feature of the daily exercise or “recitations” of students. This was followed by a 
brief explanation of the lessons for the next day. At the end of each month (in some 
Institutions), and invariably at the end of each half year in all of them, the students were 
subjected to a rigid written examination, followed, in many cases, by an oral one, de- 
signed to test more fully the personal knowledge of the subject on the part of each 
individual student. The result of the half yearly examination determined the status as 
well as the continuance in the Institution of the student, and thus a healthy stimulus was 
kept up throughout the whole course. 


XIJ.—ADMISSION OF FEMALES TO THESE INSTITUTIONS. a 


23. Although in most of the Institutions visited, no regulations have been adopted to 
prevent the admission of female students to the classes, yet practically they do exist,-—for 
in none of them are there any such students. In three out of the eight Institutions 
visited, the authorities refuse to admit them ; in the others they successfully discourage 
their attendance. To the popular Evening Classes.and Lectures, however, at the Massa- 
chusetts School of Technology (Boston), the Institute of Industrial Science (Worcester, 
Mass.), and the Cooper Union (New York), [where numbers of females can come 
together] they are freely admitted. Those reported in attendance at the Massachusetts 
Institutions, during the time of our visit, were chiefly the school teachers, who were 
fitting themselves for employment as instructors in drawing and chemistry in the Public 
Schools of that State. These subjects (especially drawing), we understand, having been 
recently prescribed by the Legislative for introduction into these Schools. 


XITI.—MANAGEMENT AND GOVERNMENT OF THE PROPOSED COLLEGE. 


24. Having given at some length, the statistical and other details of the various 
Schools and Colleges visited by us, it now remains to make some general observations 
founded on the information obtained during our inspection of these Institutions. 


25. We are naturally led to consider, in the first place, whether or not Technical 
Schools in the United States have been an assured success. To this question we can give 
an almost unqualified answer in the affirmative ; for although there are cases in which 
the result has been a partial or complete failure, this is invariably attributed by those 
who possess experience on the subject, to the organization and government of the School, 
and not to the character of the education given in it. We have had the strongest testi- 
mony as to the necessity of keeping institutions for Technical Education entirely apart 
from, and independent of, any other Literary or Scientific Schools or Colleges ; and to 
this point we would most particularly draw attention, for we consider it one of the chief 
essentials to success. 


26. On no point, we repeat, was the testimony at the institutions we visited more clear, 
distinct and uniform than that the proposed School of Technology should, in its teaching 
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and management and government, be kept entirely distinct from any other institution. 
To attach it as an appendage to any school or college for teaching purposes would be to. 
ensure its ultimate failure. The more efficient the institution to which it might be at- 
tached for these purposes (paradoxical as it may appear) the more certain and speedy 
would be the failure of the school. Even at the two distinguished American Universities 
of Harvard and Yale, where scientific schools exist, their efficiency and success is just in 
proportion to their entire practical separation for teaching and other purposes from the 
other parts of the University.* 


27. At Columbia College, too, the scientific part of that University (the school of 
mines) is situated quite at a different part of the city from the rest of the college ; and it is” 
chiefly taught and managed by a different set of professors, etc., from those connected 
with the college proper. The plan upon which Cornell University appears to: 
have been projected may seem to conflict with the experience of the older universities on 
this point. But, while it is admitted that the conception and design of Cornell University 
were noble and munificent in themselves, yet it is regarded by sagacious men as an experi- 
ment at present,—the success of which time alone can demonstrate. Even in Cornell the 
separation in the teaching and management was more marked than we expected to find 
it; but until a larger teaching staff 1s provided, the union of professorships in different 
departments of the University must be regarded as a serious defect in its organization. 


98. There are one or two facts connected with this subject which we think worthy of 
your consideration, and which will tend to illustrate our meaning more clearly :— 


(1.) Schools of Technology are sui generis. Their chief speciality is, in the highest. 
sense, “ object teaching,”—or teaching by illustration and practice. They require much 
mental, but still more of manual effort and physical labour on the part of the students. 
The classes, and even the individual students, require more constant teaching oversight 
and professorial supervision than in Colleges or Universities. This being the case, it 
must be obvious that the Professor of a College, or of any other purely literary institu- 
tion, is not so well adapted (either by his daily habits of professorial routine, or by the 
character and mode of his instruction—its literary purpose and objects—) for taking 
charge of classes in another institution of a totally different character, as a person specially 
qualified for the work. Of course we speak generally ; for no doubt a person may be 
found now and then who combines in himself, even in an eminent degree, the double 
qualification of which we speak. 


(2.) Again: a divided interest in}two institutions is fatal to success in either or both. 
It is contrary to the nature of things that it should be otherwise. Personal associations, 
leanings, preferences, and interest, singly or combined, tend to sway the individual more 
or less strongly towards one or other institution with which he may be connected. The 
result must, in the end, be (as we have stated) fatal to success in either or both. Besides, 
in the joint management of institutions partaking somewhat of the same character, and 
yet dissimilar in their objects, interests clash and points of difference arise, often unpleasant 
in themselves, which must invariably prove fatal to the efficiency of one or other. Although, 
as we understand, it is the intention of the Government to erect the School of Technology — 
in Victoria Square (on the Normal School plot) yet we would strongly recommend that it 
be not associated or connected with that institution in any way, but left entirely under 
the care, management and control of the Government itself. 

29. Such being the purport of our inquiries and observations on this subject, we 
beg respectfully to submit the results of them to your consideration, with a view to their 
practical application. 


* A pamphlet issued at Yale, on the relations of the colleges to the University, states that ‘‘The Classical 
or Aeademic and the Seientific departments (ordinarily called Yale College, and the Sheffield School of 
Science) are distinct colleges for the undergraduate students of the University—distinct in teachers, scholars, 
buildings, apparatus, and special working libraries. “3 ‘i t The ranges of studies in the two Col- 
leges, the Academic and Scieatific, are so diverse in character, that the interests of the students and of edu- 
cation are better subserved by two distinct faculties working separately, than by one single combined 
faculty.” Another pamphlet says :— Ki 

‘<"he instructors of the Sheffield School are appointed by the Yale College Corporation, but they consti. 

ute a body as distinct from the Academic faculty as the faculties of Law,Medicine and Theology.” 
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XIV.—QUESTION AS TO THE ADVISABILITY OF MACHINE SuHops. 


30. The only Institution which we visited to which a Machine Shop was attached 
was that at Worcester, Massachusetts. In one or two others a small work shop (with 
lathes, tools, &c.) was provided. The general feeling on the subject is, that they are 
expensive and of doubtful utility, and that, if introduced at all, it shonld be to a very 
limited extent, and not for the purpose of training skilled mechanics. At Worcester, 
where a good machine shop exists, it is to some extent made available for the younger’ 
students, who are treated as apprentices. But, even there the shop is deemed an experi- 
ment. As the work done in the shop is thorough and of a saleable description, it 
competes in the open market, and brings its full value. The labour being cheaper than 
in other machine shops, it would appear that such a shop might not only be self-supporting, 
but profitable. There is, however, one serious drawback to this, that the experienced 
workmen are compelled to devote much time to novices and apprentices; but as the 
primary object of the machine shop is, not to make money, but to teach—the want of 
profit can scarcely be regarded in the light of a failure. 


31. As a substitute for machine shops in the other Institutions, tools, models, and 
drawings are freely provided. The students are also required, as a regular part of their 
class training (and with a view to familiarize them with the actual details of work), to 
make regular visits of inspection in the neighbourhood to machine shops, engines, mills, 
furnaces, chemical works, &c. And when practical (especially during the holidays), 
facilities or encouragements are given to the students to visit with a professor, mining 
districts, large engineering constructions, important buildings, &c. 

Norts.--Students in the Engineering and Surveying Departments are statedly assigned given sections of 


country, in which they are required to “‘locate” a line of railway, or to make a topographical survey of it, 
as the case may be. 


XV.—NECESSITY FOR MopELs or Macuinery, LatHEs, CoLLECTIONS 
oF TooLs, &c. 


32. As already intimated, a substitute for machine shops (in: connection with the 
students’ visits of inspection to manufactories, mills, &c.), a collection of enlarged models 
of engines, and machinery of various kinds, is absolutely necessary. These models should 
be of sufficient size and construction to enable the student easily to understand the details 
of their mechanism, to take them apart and reconstruct them, to make sketches, isomet- 
‘Tic, perspective and) working drawings of them, with the necessary details of plans and 
sections, &c. 


33. In addition to these enlarged models, small models, charts, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs of works and machinery, &c., should be procured. Whenever practical original 
working plans and drawing, with the estimate (or copies), and specifications of engineer- 
ing works, or machinery, which have been actually constructed, should also be obtained. 
The latter, in the hands of students, give a reality to their theoretical instruction, which 
is invaluable to them in the progress of their studies. After a study of such plans and 
drawings, a visit of inspection to the work or machinery itself will more deeply impress 
on the student’s mind the minutize of its details, and familiarize him more with the 
intricacy, and yet simplicity, of its parts, than a week’s laborious study of the theory of 
the construction of the same piece of machinery or work. 


XVI.—LABORATORIES FOR STUDENTS—METALLURGY. 


34. We have before briefly referred to the subject of Students’ Laboratories, and the 
necessity of a mineralogical and metallurgical collection of models and specimens. We 
cannot too strongly press upon your notice the necessity of providing amply for this. 
department of instruction in the proposed Institution. The students should have every 
facility for pursuing their practical studies in chemistry and metallurgy, in the labora- 
tories which we have already named. In a country like ours, whose mining interests are 
yet in their infancy, and which must every year increase in magnitude, we should seek to 
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train skilled men, who, by their knowledge and ability, can so materially aid in the 
development of this most important department of national wealth and industry. » 


XVIL—PERSONS TO. BE BENEFITTED BY THE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


35. To these suggestions on the appliances of Technical Education, it may be well to 
add some of the advantages which, in our opinion, are likely to result from founding a 
Technical School or College in Ontario. We should anticipate, from what we have seen 
elsewhere, and from the character of the rapidly increasing industries of Canada, great 
benefits, both to the students themselves and to the country generally. Graduates and 
students of a well conducted and efficient Technical School necessarily share in its reputa- 
tion ; and a diploma or certificate from a good school is usually a passport to remunerative 
employment. A glance at the record of the after history of the graduates of some of the 
Technical Schools in the United States is amply sufficient to establish this statement. 
‘At one which we visited, we were informed that the Principal was quite unable to supply 
the constant demand for students to fill professional situations of a high and lucrative 
character. That the students themselves are sensible of the value of the training, is 
almost always shown by after donations to the museum or scientific collections, and in 
some cases, where they have obtained pecuniary assistance in their studies, by afterwards 
contributing in money the amount of the fees which they had, while students, been unable 


to pay. 


36. To the general community a School of Industrial Science is of great value as a i 


central source of information to manufacturers and others on all new discoveries pertain- 
ing to their pursuits. From the Professors in such a school, advice and opinions on 
scientific questions can be had, and in well trained students is to be obtained the scientific 
and practical assistance required in most manufacturing establishments. The students 
themselves become teachers of science; and both they and their professors extend the 
limits of science by original investigation. Every civilized country is devoting increased. 
attention to this kind of education, as the best means of keeping their industries abreast 
of the general and rapid progress in all the industrial arts and manufactures; and we, 
therefore, believe for this, and for the other reasons given above, that a Technical 
College for the Province of Ontario is not only likely to prove beneficial and successful, 
but is an obvious and growing necessity. 


37. It may, nevertheless, be asked: what particular classes of our population are 
likely to be benefitted by the projected School of Technology ? We have iy part antici- 
pated a reply to this question in what we have already stated. It may, however, be 
desirable briefly to enumerate the various professions and callings which it is designed 


practically to benefit by the proposed Institution. They may, (following the classification — 


at the Yale Scientific School,) be grouped together as follows :— 


(1.) Civil Engineers—Those who have to do with the construction of roads and 
bridges, railways, acqueducts, reservoirs, drainage systems and public works in general. 


(2.) Mechanical Engineers.—With reference to the superintendence of manufactories, 
workshops, machine shops ; the invention and construction of machinery, the applications 
of steam, etc. 


(3.) Mining Engineers.—With reference to the development of the mineral wealth of 
the country, the superintendence of mines. 


(4.) Metallurgists and Assayers.—Those who have to do with the analysis of iron, lead, 
copper, gold and silver ores. 


(5.) Chemists—With reference to agriculture, manufactures, pharmacy and various 
commercial pursuits. 


(6.) Physicians and Sanitary Advisers—In certain preparatory studies in physics, — 


chemistry, botany, ete. 
(7.) Men of Science.—Either as professors, teachers, explorers, investigators, ete. 


* 


_ all the large cities and towns of the three Kingdoms. In Pruss 


) 


| in Britain ; and there is no doubt that the next few years will witness a 
| in this respect. 


XVIUL—Vatvusz or Sucu Scroors ELSEWHERE. 


38. It is not necessary in this report to refer except. br 


riefly to the invaluable results 
which have flowed in Europe from the establishment of such schools. In England (with- 
out referring to the newer departments of science in the National Universities, and other 


valuable science education agencies) the Department of Neience and Art, and its latest 
development (as a great school of observation) of the South Kensington Museum, have 
given an immense impetus to industrial education and instruction in practical science in 


sia, Switzerland and other 
parts of the Continent of Europe, the progress in this direction has been of late years 
greater than in the Mother country. But the recent work by Scott Russell, Esq., shewing 
the present unsatisfactory state of technical science and instruction in Great Britain (as com- 


pared with its higher development in other parts of Europe), has stimulated scientific men 


vast improvemént 


39. During our recent visit to the United States we made particular inquiries into 


_ country. The replies received from the authorities of those institutions 


the value and results to the community of the establishment of Technical Schools in that 


which had been 

_ Tong enough in existence to render any appreciable service were most gratifying. They 
furnished us in most cases with details showing where and how their students and gradu- 
| ates were employed after they had left the institution concerned. Numbers of them were 
professors, assistant professors and instructors elsewhere » Many were employed by the 
| Federal and State Governments on explorations in the distant Territories and in surveys 
| elsewhere ; numbers more were employed on railwa 7S, in manufactories, in mining, assaying 
and in public works requiring the highest engineering skill. On this latter part, one fact 

| Was mentioned which practically illustrated the Sreat value of such schools. The planning 
and construction of the great suspension bridge, which it is designed to throw across the 
East River, at New York, to connect that city with Brooklyn, have been confided solely 
to the engineering skill of the graduates of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at 
\Troy, N. Y. The chief engineer of that extensive work (W. A. Roebling, Hsq.) and all 
his assistants are from that one Institution ; and they have, we understand, fully and 
|satisfactorily solved the problem of the practicability of that great work. Of the other 
graduates of that and other Schools, we learned that they were employed in all the 
‘National undertakings requiring engineering skill, They are also employed as State 
‘Geologists, Surveyors-General of States, Engineers of Railways, Superintendents of Tron 
Works, Manufactories, etc. The development of American talent and ingenuity may be 
gathered from the fact that the number of patents for inventions issued by the Depart- 
Ment at Washington each year is about 10,000! 


XIX.—NECESSITY FOR A SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY FOR ONTARIO. 


_ 40. No one who has attentively studied the educational progress which we have made 
during the last ten years, or carefully watched the development of the Inaterial resources 
and manufacturing industries of this Province, but. must have been painfully struck with 
the fact that, while we have liberally provided for the merely intellectual wants of 
our people, we have almost entirely neglected making any provision for training,and then 
‘urning to practical account that superior scientific and industrial skill among ourselves, 
which in other countries contribute so largely and effectively to develop their physical 
md industrial resources. We have hitherto been content to recelve our supply of such 
skilled assistance from abroad ; and we have left to European and American Institutions 
he duty of developing the Canadian talent and ability of such of our youths as have 


| 
; 
; 


mterprise and means enough to go abroad to acquire that practical knowledge of the in- 
ustrial arts, which we deny to them in their native land. 7 


| - 41. In this respect our American neighbours furnish a favourable contrast, and dis- 
lay their usual national sagacity. In their great industrial and manufacturing centres, they 
ave established institutions devoted to industrial science and education. Nor have they 
een content with a meagre provision in this respect. In the small State of Massachusetts, 
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(with a population in 1870 of 1,457,000,) they have already established three such institu- 
tions as the Government now propose to establish in this Province. In the neighbouring 
State of New York, they have no less than four Schools of Technology (more or less ex- 
tensive), one of which was established nearly fifty years ago. The result has been that 
in all their great civil, military, engineering and industrial and mining projects, they have 
been able at all times to command the best skill and talent among themselves ; and that 
talent always receives a sufficient encouragement by being constantly employed either in the 
service of the State, or in the great railway, mining or industrial enterprises which are so 
largely developed and encouraged in the United States. 


42. As to our own country, some may doubtingly ask: what need is there that we (a 
young country) should provide for instruction in the industrial and mechanical arts? 
To this we reply, that the almost unconscious development among ourselves of the manu- 
facturing interests of the country has reached a magnitude and importance that it would 
be suicidal to those interests (in these days of keen competition with our American neigh- 
bours) and injurious to their proper development, not to provide without delay for the 
production among ourselves of a class of skilled machinists, manufacturers, engineers, 
chemists and others. No one can visit any of the industrial centres which«have sprung 
up in different parts of the country and in our larger towns, without being struck with 
their value and importance, and the number and variety of the skilled labourers employed. 
Inquiry into the source of supply of this industrial class reveals the fact, that, from the 
youngest employe up to the foreman of the works, they are almost entirely indebted to 
England, Scotland, the United States and other countries for that supply. 


43, If you pursue your inquiries further, and ask what provision is made in the 
schools of the town or other establishments in the county for instructing young lads in the 
elements of Mechanics, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, and thus preparing them in 
some degree for supplying the natural demand created in these establishments? you 
will find that there has been little done of a practical nature in this direction ; and that 
these subjects have been allowed to occupy a subordinate place in the course of study im 
the public schools. There are exceptions, of course, in some schools, but not to any. 
great extent.* We are glad to find that this will be no longer the case; but that, 
influenced by a knowledge of the facts which we have stated, provision has been made mm 
the New School Bill, for giving due prominence to these important subjects in all our high 
schools. 


44, As a fitting sequel to this provision in the High Schools, for developing the taste 
and stimulating the desire of our youths to prepare themselves for industrial pursuits, is the 
proposal to establish a school of Technology. Such an institution will supply a great dest 
deratum ; and with the elementary training now proposed in our high schools, will enable 
us to provide within ourselves for the supply which the manufacturing establishments that 
have grown up in the country, so imperatively demand. A boy, who in his school career 
shows a mechanical turn, or scientific taste, will no longer have to seek its higher develop- 
ment outside of our own country, OF, from want of means, leave it ungratified. He 
will now have provided, almost at hisown door, an institution which will be admirably fittee 
to give the freest scope to his talént and genius in this particular direction. 


45, Rising up above this mere local view of the question, other broader and more com 
prehensive ones force themselves upon our attention. Are we not conscious of the 
extraordinary scientific and industrial progress of the present day? Do we not hope for, anc 
predict under God's providence, a great future for this country? Have we not in the as 
sertion of our incipient nationality, entered the lists of industrial competition with thi 
United States, and even with England and other countries? And do we not, therefore, r€ 
quire to make, without delay some provision for training that class of our young men, wh 
must inthe future take the leading part in that competition? The wonderful progress ¢ 
the mechanic arts, is within the memory of most of us. The marvellous revolution 
caused by the practical application of steam and telegraphy (those golden links of science 


4 From the last report of the Chief Superintendent of Education for Ontario, we find that out of 6,50 
pupils in the Grammar Schools, 1,681 were reported in classes of Physical Science, only 885 in drawing, ar 


429 in the elements of Mensuration and Surveying. 
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to locomotion, commerce, industry, and intercommunication, has so stimulated the inven- 
tive genius of man, that we now cease to be astonished at any new discovery ; and only 
await each successive development of science still more wonderful than the last, to calmly 
discuss its merits each advantages. In this active race of competition, our Province (the 
Jeading onein the Dominion), cannot stand still. With all of our inventions, we have not 
yet been able to discover a royal road to learning ; and our youth cannot, Minerva-like, 
spring fully armed into the arena of competitive science and skill. We must, therefore, 
provide liberally for their patient and practical instruction in every grade and department of 
knowledge, so that, with God’s blessing, we shall not fall behind in the great race of national 
intelligence and progress. 


XX. ReEecENT mrrPoRTANT MOVEMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN THE 
DIRECTION OF TECHNICAL EpucATION. 


46. We have, we trust, satisfactorily shown what is being done in the United States 
to promote Technical Education, and have sought to demonstrate the necessity for our 
Own movement in this direction. We will now endeavour to show what steps have 
recently been taken in Britain the more efficiently to promote science education in the 
Mother country. From a recent Report of a Committee of the House of Commons 
(appointed after the results of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 had demonstrated the com- 
paratively inferior position of England in certain developments of industry) “to inguire 
into the Provisions for gwing Instruction in Theoretical and Applied Science to the 
Industrial Classes,” dated 1868, we find that this whole subject was fully discussed. 
8276 questions were proposed to and answered by representatives from the Government 
Departments of Education and Science, the Universities and Colleges, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Science Schools, and manufacturing centres of England and Scotland. 
(A separate commission was issued for Ireland, to which we shall presently refer.) From 
the report itself, founded upon this mass of evidence, we make a few extracts to which 
we would especially invite your attention. These extracts go to prove most conclusively 
that it is not from want of “ practical experience and manipulative skill,” which « are 
possessed in a pre eminent degree” by British artisans that comparative failure is owing, 
but to the absence of “scientific training” and thoroughness “elementary education” which 

latter is so universal among the working populations of Germany and Switzerland, 


47. Speaking of the “ Relation of Industrial Education to Industrial Progress,” the Com- 
-Inittee remark : “ The industrial system of the present age 1s based on the substitution of 


mechanical for manual power. * 3 * The acquisition of scientific knowledge 
has been shown by the witnesses to be only one of the clements of an industrial educa- 
tion and of industrial progress. * * “ The other indispensible element of in- 


dustrial success is the acquisition of practical experience and manipulative skill. The 
evidence given before your Committee piaces beyond all doubt the fact that these latter 
acquirements are possessed in a pre-eminent degree by our manufacturing population of 
every grade, according to their several necessities. They are obtained in our factories, 
our forges, our workshops, our shipyards and our mines, which in their organization and. 
‘appliances are the models which, with a few special exceptions, other nations have 

hitherto imitated and followed, but not surpassed.” 
_ 48. In endeavouring therefore to account for the fact that the English manufacturers 
and artisans are surpassed by their Continental rivals, the Report goes on to discuss the 
whole question in the following striking language :—‘ Although the pressure of foreign 
‘competition, where it exists, is considered by some witnesses to be partly owing to the 
‘superior scientific attainments of foreign manufacturers, yet the general result of the 
evidence proves that it is to be attributed mainly to their artistic taste, to fashion, to 
Jower wages, and to the absence of trade Cisputes abroad, and to the greater readiness 
with which handicraftsmen aoroad, in some trades, atopt themselves to new requiremenis. 
2 yg * Only two witnesses from Birmingham, the one an eminent merchant, 
the other a manufacturing jeweller, and M-. Gill, a woollea manufacturer, of Inner- 
eithen, in Scotland, attribute the loss of certain trades to the superior skill, appliances 
d education of the German, Belgian and American manufscturers ; and the great 


steel works of Krupp, in Westphalia, have been named as the only instance of a factory 
which is said to possess an organization superior to that of any establishment in the 
same branch of industry in this country.” 

“ At the same time, nearly every witness speaks of the extraordinary rapid progress: 
of Continental nations in manufactures, and attributes that rapidity, not to the model 
workshops which are met with in some foreign countries, and are but an indifferent substi- 
tute for our own great factories, and for those which are rising up in every part of the con- 
tinent; but, besides other causes, to the scientific training of the proprietors and managers: 
in France, Switzerland, Belgium and Germany, and to the elementary instruction which is. 
universal amongst the working population of Germany and Switzerland. There can be no 
doubt, from the evidence of Mr. Mundella, of Professor Fleeming J enkin, Mr. Kitson, and 
others, and from the numerous reports of competent observers, that the facilities for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of theoretical and applied science are incomparably greater on the conti- 
nent than in this country, and that such knowledge is based on an advanced state of secon- 
dary education. 

« Al] the witneses concur in desiring similar advantages of education for this country, 
and are satisfied that nothing more is required, and that nothing less will suffice, in order 
that we may retain the position which we now hold in the van of all industrial nations. 
All are of opinion that it is of incalculable importance economically that our manufacturers 
and managers should be thoroughly instructed in the principles of their arts. 

“ They are convinced that a knowledge of the principles of science on the part of those” 
who occupy the higher industrial‘ranks, and the possession of elementary instruction by 
those who hold subordinate positions, would tend to promote industrial progress by stimu- 
lating improvement, preventing costly and unphilosophical attempts at impossible inven~ 
tions, diminishing waste, and obviating, in a great measure, ignorant opposition to salutary 
changes. 

Whilst all the witnesses concurred in believing that the economical necessity for 
general and scientific education is not yet fully realized by the country, some of them con- 
sider it essential that the Government should interfere much more actively than it has done 
hitherto, to promote the establishment of scientific schools and colleges in our great indus- 
trial centres.” ; 

49. As to the “conclusions” at which the members of the Committee arrived, we give 
them in their own words, as follows :— 


“The evidence which has been given before your Committee, and in part summarized 
in the preceding pages, together with the information which is accessible to them in com- 
mon with other members of the community, has convinced them : 


«“(1.) That with the view to enable the working class to benefit by scientific instruc- 
tion, it is of the utmost importance that efficient elementary instruction should be within 
the reach of every child. 


“ (2.) That unless regular attendance of the children for a sufficient period can be ob- 
tained, little can be done in the way of their scientific instruction. 


(3.) That elementary instruction in drawing, in physical geography, and in the phe 
nomena of nature, should be given in elemertary schools. 


44 (4.) That adult science classes, though of great use to artizans, to foremen, and to 
the smaller manufacturers, cannot provide all the scientific instruction which those should 
possess who are responsible for the conduct of important industrial undertakings. That all 
whose necessities do not oblige them to leave school before the age of 14, should receive in- 
struction in the elements of science as part of their general education. 


«(5.) That the re-organization of secondary instruction, and the introduction of a ; 
larger amount of scientific teaching into secondary schools, are urgently required, and ought 
to receive the immediate consideration of parliament and the country. 


“(6.) That it +3 desirable that certain endowed schools should be selected in favourable | 
situations, for the purpose of being reconstituted as science schools. 


“(7,) That superior colleges of science, and schools for special scientific instruction 
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requiring costly buildings and laboratories, cannot be supported by fees alone, without aid 


from one or more of the following sources, namely, the state, the localities, and endowments 
or other benefactions. 


“(8.) That such colleges and special schools are most likely to be successful if estab- 
lished in centres of industry, because the choice of such centres tends to promote the com- 
bination of science with practice on the part both of the professors and of the pupils. 


“(9.) That the provinces of England, especially the agricultural districts, have not 
received a sufficient proportion of the State grants for scientific education, 


ALU. (Local.) 


“(11.) That some slight addition to the emoluments of science teachers would pro- 
bably tend materially to promote the establishment and permanence cf elementary science 
classes. a 


a (12.) (Local.) 


“(13.) That the managers of training colleges for the teachers of elementary schools 
should give special attention to the instruction of those teachers in theoretical and applied 
Science, where such instruction does not exist already. 


“(14.) That teachers in elementary day schools should be paid on results for teaching 
science to the older scholars, in the same way as payment is now made for drawing in such 
schools. That the education of higher science teachers should be encouraged, by the grant- 

_ ing of degrees in science at Oxford and Cambridge, as at other universities, and by the 
opening of a greater number of fellowships to distinction in natural Science, as well as in 


literature, and mathematical and moral science.” 


90. From the same report, and from the evidence of Dr. Lyon Playfair, contained in 
_ that report, we learn that “in Scotland, where the superior primary instruction of the arti- 
4Za08 removes one of the obstacles to their acquiring scientific instruction, the Watt tnsti- 
tution of Edinburgh, and the Andersonian U niversity of Glasgow, have rendered good ser- 
vice, the former during nearly half a century, the latter for more than 20 years ; they can 
boast amongst their scholars such names as those of N asmyth, James Young, and many 
others.” 

51. Dr. Playfair says :—“ The four Scotch universities for very many years have given 
much more science instruction than the Universities in England, and the effect of that has 
been that they have gota great hold of the population ; there are more university students 
In proportion to the population in Scotland than there are in any other part of the world ; 
there is one university student for every 866 of the Scotch population, while there is only 
one university student for every 5,445 of the population in England ; and one university 
student to every 2,894 of the population in Ireland, so that it will be seen that we have 
got in Scotland much more hold of the people on account, I believe, mainly of our teach- 
Ing subjects which relate to their future vocations in life. We have lately in Edinburgh 
established a professorship of engineering, and one also of Agriculture. We had an old 
foundation of agriculture, and we have now put it on an efficient footing. For the first 
time I believe, in the history of British colleges, we have established degrees in technical 
Science equal in rank to that of masters of arts or doctor of medicine, or bachelor in law : 
our new degrees being app'icable to agriculture, engineering and veterinary surgery.” 

52. From the “ Report of a Commission on Science and Art in Ireland,” dated in 
1869, we learn that in that country a “ College of Science” had been recently established 
The object of this college is to afford “a complete and thorough course of instruction in 
those branches of science which are more immediately connected with and apphed to all 
descriptions of industry, including Agriculture, Mining and Manufactures ; that it should 
in this way supplement the elementary scientific instruction already provided for by the 
Science Schools of the Department ; and that it should assist in the training of teachers 


for these schools.” 


53. From the same Report we condense the following summary of the latest Regula- 
ions (1869) of the Science and Art Department for the promotion of education in those 
ubjects in the United Kingdom :— 


“The action of the Science and Art Department is to aid instruction in science in the 
following subjects :—1, practical, plane and solid geometry ; 2, machine construction and 
drawing ; 3, building construction, or naval architecture and drawing ; 4, elementary 
mathematics ; 5, higher mathematics ; 6, theoretical mechanics ; 7, applied mechanics : 8, 
acoustics, light and heat ; 9, magnetism and electricity ; 10, inorganic chemistry: 11, or- 
ganic chemistry ; 12, geology ; 18, mineralogy ; 14, animal physiology ; 19, zoology ; 16,. 
vegetable physiology and economic botany ; 17, systematic botany ; 18, mining; 19, 
metallurgy ; 20, navigation ; 21, nautical astronomy ; 22, steam ; 23, physical geography. 


And in Art in:—(1) elementary drawing as an education of the power of observation, and 


(2) drawing, painting, modelling, and designing for manufacture and decoration. 
As respects Science, the aid consists of — 


«) Public examinations, im which Queen’s medals and Queen's prizes are awarded 
held at all places complying with certain conditions. 
(b.) Payments on results to teacliers, as tested by examination. 
(c.) Scholarships and exhibitions. 
(d.) Building grants. 
by 
(c.) Grants towards the purchase of apparatus, &e. 


The Examinations are held in May by the local committees. The examination papers. 
are prepared by the professional examiners in London, and are sent to the local secre; 
tary ; one evening is set apart for each subject, so that the examination in each subject 
is simultaneous. 

“ Payments are made to the teachers on the results of the May examination. Any 
person may qualify to earn payments on results— 

(a.) By obtaining a first or second class in the advanced grade of the class examina- 
TION ROT, 

(b.) By taking honours. 
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Bngland.reland Scotland. Total. ||England.|Ireland. | Scotland. | Tetal. 
moray (he wear cea) Ree Pe eee | oe eee relpael aaieabat| cl ng | ee Pee SDR 
ae of Science Schools.. 150 53 9 212 | 210 76 | 15 301 
umber of persons under ) | 
oe cea | 6,441 | 2,125 | 4,664 | 10,280 | | 9,480 | 2,870/ 2,611 | 14,961 
Number of personsexamined| 3,288 1,409 | 220 4,920 5,077 1,714 360 7,161 
Number of papers worked...| 5,933 1,895 | 385 8,213 | 9,843 2,813 457 | 13,113 
Amount paid to teachers.*...| £5,513 £2,017 £446 | £7,976 |j £8,455 | £3,269 £381 |£12,105 
Number of teachers quali- 
fied to earn payanents 138 | 50 abs 70200 | 206 75 12 293: 
engaged ........c0+6 car te 
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“There are two forms of scholarship in connection with Elementary schools. 


“1st, In the Hlementary School Scholarship, £5 are granted to the managers of any 
elementary school for the support of a deserving pupil, selected by competition, if they 
undertake to support him for a year and subscribe £5 for that purpose. The payment of 
£5 by the Science and Art Department is conditional on the scholar passing in some 
branch of science at the May examination. 


“ond. The Science and Art Scholarship is of a more advanced character, and does not 
depend on any corresponding contribution on the part of the locality. A grant of £10 1s 
made towards the maintenance, for one year, of the most deserving pupil or pupils in 
elementary schools who have passed certain examinations in science and in drawing. 

“Tn both these cases the scholar must be from twelve to sixteen years of age, and 
one scholarship is allowed per 100 pupils in the school. 

“The exhibitions are :— | 


ae 


* This is the amount up to the present time, all the claims not having yet been paid. 


ne 


Ist. Local Exhibitions, for advanced scientific instruction, to enable students to 
complete their education at some college or school where scientific instruction of an 
advanced character may be obtained. Grants of £25 per annum for one, two or three 
years are made for this purpose, when the locality raises a like sum by voluntary subserip- 
tions. And if the student attend a State school, such as the Royal School of Mines in 
London, the Royal College of Chemistry in London, or Royal College of Science in 
Ireland, the fees are remitted. The exhibition must be awarded in competition. . 


“9nd. Royal Exhibitions of the value of £50 per annum, tenable for three years, to the 
Royal School of Mines, London, and the Royal College of Science, Dublin, are given in 
competition at the May examinations. Six are awarded each year—three to each institu- 
tion. Free admissions are also given to all gold medallists. 

“ Besides these the Whitworth Scholarships, of the value of £100 per annum, tenable 
for two or three years, are also given in competition at the May examinations. 

“ A grant in aid of a new building, or for the adaptation of an existing building, for a 
school of science may be made at a rate not exceeding 2s. 6d. per square foot of internal 
area, up to a maximum of £500 for any one school, provided that the school— 


“(a.) Be built under the Public Libraries Act ; 

“(6.) Be built in connection with a school of art, aided by a Department building 
grant ; 

And certain other conditions. 
. “A grant, towards the purchase of apparatus, diagrams, &e., of 50 per cent. of the 
cost of them, is made to science schools. 

“ As respects Art the aid is :— 


“Firstly. Towards the teaching of elementary drawing in schools for the poor. This 
aid consists of payments to the managers of schools instructed by teachers certificated 
for drawing (a), of 1s., 28. or 3s., on account of children who pass a very elementary, the 
‘first grade,” examination ; (0), of 5s. or 10s. on children or pupil teachers who pass the 
more advanced, or ‘second grade” examination; and (c), of prizes to successful children 
and pupil teachers. : 

“The “first grade” consists of free hand drawing in outline from flat examples, 
drawing from regular solids or objects of simple form, and of easy problems in practical 
geometry. 

The second grade examination is of a higher standard than that of the first grade, 
but in the same subjects, with the addition of perspective and mechanical drawing. 
Examinations are held in May, in any elementary school, taught by a master, holding a 
certificate for drawing, or who has passed a secon] grade examination in any of the above 
three subjects of drawing. 


| “ Secondly,—Towards art instruction in night classes for artizans, held in elementary 
schools, in literary, mechanics’ or similar institutions. This aid consists of payments to 
the managers of 10 or 15 on account of artizans, or their children, above 12 years of age, 
satisfactorily taught drawing of the second or third grades, by certificated teachers ; of 
prizes to successful students ; and of payments towards the local expenses of examination. 

The ‘third grade’ is represented by works embracing the whole course of instruc- 
tion in night classes, or schools of art, such as drawing from examples, from casts or 
models, from nature, the antique, or the life ; painting, flowers, landscape, or from life ; 
- designing or drawing for decorative purposes. 

“Thirdly,—To Schools of Art being held in room entirely devoted to art instruction: 
This aid consists of similar payments to the managers to those awarded to night classes» 
and of the following additional payments :— 


“90s, on account of every artizan satisfactorily instructed in art. 

“ £15, or £30 on account of art pupil-teachers. 

“ £5, or £10 on account of students trained for art teachers, or national art-scholars. 
“ £3, on account of free studentships to artizans, submitting advanced works. 

“£10, on account of expenses of annual report and examination. 


“Prizes are given to successful students, and the advanced studies of the schools of 
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art are brought together in a national competition, when gold, silver and bronze medals, and 
other prizes, are awarded. All payments are contingent on the employment of certifi- 
cated teachers. 

“ Blementary schools, night classes, and schools of art, are aided to the extent of 75 
per cent. in the purchase of examples. 

“Grants are made in aid of building schools of art. 

“Fourthly,—By the maintenance of the National Art Training School, at South 
Kensington, in which highly qualified students from local schools of art, are admitted 
and trained as masters for schools of art, or as designers, or art-workmen. Such students 
receive allowances for their support of from 15s. to 40s. weekly. 


“Wifthly,—Through the National Museum of Decorative Art and the National Art 
Library, which are made as far as possible, circulating collections for the benefit of local 
schools of art. 


“Number of schools to which Grants were made in— 
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54. Such are the encouragements, in the mother country, to scientific education. 
We forbear to enter into further details in regard to the condition and progress of indus- 
trial science in other parts of Europe. Germany, supreme in the art and-appliances of 
war, is fast becoming the work-shop of Europe. Even in these other countries, where 
the physical labour is abundant, science in its application to the mechanic arts, is felt to 
be not so much a labour-saving as a labour-multiplying power. It is, therefore, to a 
new country, a substitution in part for immigration of a most valuable and substantial 
kind, and one which should be stimulated in every possible way. It is estimated that in 
the United States alone, steam and water applied to machinery, is equivalent to the 
power of one hundred millions of men! The results of labour, under such circumstances, 


becomes less dependent upon physical effort, than on the skill and ability of the work- 


man in the use of tools and mechanical contrivances. The question of technical educa- 
ion, is therefore not an open and debatable one. It is a national necessity. 


55. We trust that the information which we have collected and embodied in this 
Report, will put the Government in possession of all the facts which they desire to obtain. 
n regard to Schools of Technology in the United States. 


All of which is respectfully submitted to your consideration. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient, humble servants, 


J. GEORGE HODGINS. 
ALEX. T. MACHATTIE. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON iLs7O-'7 1. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology provides a four years’ course of scientific 
and literary studies and practical exercises, embracing pure and apphed mathematics, the 
physical and natural sciences with their applications, drawing, the English language, mental 
and political science, French and German. The course is so selected and arranged as to 
offer a liberal and practical education in preparation for active pursuits, as well as a thorough 
training for the professions of the Civil and Mechanical Engineer, Chemist, Metallurgist, 
Engineer of Mines, Architect, and Teacher of Science. All the studies and exercises of 
the first and second years are pursued by the whole school. At the beginning of the third 
year, each student selects one of the following special courses of study :— 


1. A CoURSE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


2. “h “ CIVIL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERING. 

ae rh fe CHEMISTRY. 

4, “ ae GEOLOGY AND MINING ENGINEERING. 

5. o BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE. } 
6. ee cs SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 


To be admitted to the first year’s class the student must have attained the age of 
‘sixteen years, and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, so much of algebra 
as precedes equations of the second degree, plane .geometry, English grammar and 
geography. In general, the training given at the best High Schools, Academies, and 
Classical Schools, will be a suitable preparation for the studies of this School. 

In order to enter the second year’s class, the student must be at least seventeen years 
of age, and must pass a satisfactory examination upon the first year’s studies, besides 
passing the examination for admission to the first year’s class ; anda like rule applies to 
the case of students seeking admission into the classes of the succeeding years. 

Graduates of Colleges will; in general, be presumed to have the requisite attainments 
for entering the third year as regular students, and may do so on satisfying the depart- 
ment they purpose to enter that they are prepared to pursue their studies to advantage. 

A knowledge of the Latin language is not required for admission ; but the study of 
Latin is strongly recommended to persons who propose to enter this School. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
First YEAR. 


Mathematics.—Algebra beginning with quadratic equations and including logarithms, 


Solid Geometry. Mensuration. Plane Trigonometry. Applications of Trigonometry to 
Navigation. 

Physics.—Sound. Heat. 

Chemistry.—Experimental study of General Inorganic Chemistry. 

English.—Composition. History and Structure of the Language. 

French.—Grammar and Translation. 

German. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Problems of position relative to the Point, the Right Line and 
the Plane. 

Mechanical Drawing.—Use of instruments, water-colors and India-ink. Graphical. 
construction of problems in Geometry, Trigonometry and Descriptive Geometry. 

Free-hand Draving.—With chalk and crayons. Machinery. Ornamentation. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Mathematics.—Spherical Trigonometry. Analytic Geometry of two and three dimen- 
sions. First Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Descriptive Astronomy.—The Earth. The Sun. Time. Gravitation. The Moon.. 
Planets. Comets. Nebule. Constellations. 

Surveying.—Field Work. Plotting surveys. Computing areas. Plans. 

Physics.—Light. Magnetism. Electricity. 

Chemistry.—Qualitative Analysis. Organic Chemistry. 

English.—Composition. Reading. History of the Language. 

French.—Grammar and Translation. 

German. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Projections, Perspective, Shades and Shadows. 

Mechanical Drawing.—Geometric, Perspective, and Isometric Drawing. 

Free-hand Drawing—Machinery. Ornamentation. Landscape. 


THIRD YEAR. 
I.—CouRSE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Machinery.—Cinematics. Principles of Mechanism. Measurement of the Dynamie 
Effect of Machines. Regulating Apparatus, as Brakes, Fly-Wheels, Governors, etc. Fric- 
tion and Rigidity. Materials, Construetion, and Strength of Machinery. Action of Cut- 
ting Tools. 

Mathematics.—Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 

Applied Mechanics.—Dynamics of Solids. Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. ‘Ther- 
modynamics. . 

Descriptive Geometry—Applications to Masonry, Carpentry, and Machinery. 

Metallurgy.—Metallurgical Processes, Constructions and Implements. 

Drawing.—Machinery. 7 

Physics.—-Laboratory Practice. 

Geology.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. 
Dynamical Geology. 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional History—England and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) 

German.— 


Il.—CovursE IN CIVIL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERING. 


Engineering.—Survey, Location, ‘and Construction of Roads, Railways, and Canals. 
Measurement and Computation of Earthwork and Masonry. Supply and Distribution of 
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Water. Drainage. Hpdrographical Surveying. River and Harbor Improvements.. 
Field Practice. 

Topography.—As practised by the U. S. Coast Survey. 

Mathematics.—Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 

Applied Mechanics.—Stress. Stability, Strength, and Stiffness. 

Spherical A stronomy.—Higher Geodesy. Latitude and Longitude. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry and Carpentry. 

Drawing.—Plans, Profiles, Elevations, Sections, etc. 

Physics.—Laboratory Practice. 

Geology.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History.. 
Dynamical Geology, | 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional History.—England and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) 

German. 


Il].—Cowrse IN CHEMISTRY. 


Industrial Chemistry.—Study of Chemical Manufactures. Glass, Pottery, Soda-ash 
Acids, Soap, Gas, etc. The Arts of Dyeing, Calico Printing, Tanning, Brewing, Distil 
ling, etc. 

Metallurgy.—Metallurgical Processes, Constructions, and Implements. 

A ssaying.—W et and Dry Ways. 

Descriptive and Determinative Mineralogy.—Use of the Blowpipe. 

The foregoing studies are elective. Each student must select one or more of them. 
The following studies are required :— 


Quantitative Chemical Analysis.—Laboratory Practice. 

Drawing.—Chemical or Metallurgical Apparatus. Plans of Works. 

Physics.—Laboratory Practice. : 

Geology.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. 
Dynamical Geology. 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional History.—England and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted. ) 

German. | 


‘LV.—CouRSE IN MINING ENGINEERING. 


Engineering.—Survey and Construction of Roads and Railways, Measurement of 
Earthwork and Masonry. Hydraulics. Draining. Field Practice. 

Descriptive and Determinative Mineralogy.—Use of the Blowpipe. 

A ssaying.—Wet and Dry Ways. 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis.—Laboratory Practice. 

Metallurgy.—Metallurgical Processes, Constructions, and Implements. Furnaces, 
Crucibles, Blowing Machines, Fuels, and Fluxes. i 

Mathematics.—Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 

Applied Mechanics.—Stress. Stability, Strength, and Stiffnesss. 

Drawing.—Sections and Maps. Mines. Metallurgical Apparatus. 

Physics.—Laboratory Practice. 

Geology. Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. Dyna- 
mical Geology. 
English. Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Geslogy.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. 
Dynamical Geology. 

English.—Logie. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 
Constitutional History.—England and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) 

German. 
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V.—CouRSE IN BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Architectural Design.—The Elements of Design. The Principles of Composition. 
Exercises. The Study of Executed Works. 

Construction.—Building Materials and Processes. The Study of Works in Progress, 

Drawing.—Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. Ornament. Sketching from 
Buildings. 

Mathematics.—Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 

Applied Mechanics.—Stress. Stability, Strength, and Stiffness. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry and Carpentry. 

Geology.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional History.—England and the United States. 

french.—(Spanish may be substituted.) 

German. 


VI.—Coursz IN SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


Mathematics.— Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 

Chemistry.—Quantitative Analysis. Pure and Applied Chemistry. 

Physics.—Physical Research. 

Architectural Design.—The Elements of Design. The Principles of Composition. 
Exercises. The Study of Executed Works. 

The foregoing studies are elective. Each student must select one or more of them. 
He may in addition choose any of the special subjects of the other Professional Courses, 
such as Descriptive Geometry, Engineering, Spherical Astronomy, Metallurgy, or Miner- 
alogy. The following studies are required : 

fMistory,—Guizot—Histoire Generale de la Civilisation en Europe. 

Drawing.—Subjects determined by each student’s choice of studies. 

Physics.—Laboratory Practice. 

Geology.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. Dyna- 
mical Geology. 

Lnglish.---Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional History.—Kngland and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) 

German. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


I.—-CoURSE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Machines.—Strength and Proportions of the Parts of a Machine. Hand Machinery, 
—Cranes, Derricks, Pumps, Turn-tables, ete. 

Motors.—Hydraulic Moters. Water-wheels. Water-Pressure Engines. Power and 
Strength of Boilers. Steam Engines,—Stationary, Locomotive, Marine. Air and Gas 
Engines. | 
Building Materials—Stones, Bricks, Mortars and Cements. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry, Carpentry, and Machinery. Model- 


ling. 
Drawing.—Machines. Working Plans and Projects of Machinery, Mills, ete. 
Political Economy. 
Natural History.—Zoology, Physiology. 
Hrench.—(Italian may be substituted.) 
German. 


II.—CourskE IN Civiu AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERING. 


Engineering.—Structures of Wood,—Framing, Trusses, Girders, Arches, Roofs, 
Bridges. Structures of Stone,—Foundations, Retaining Walls, Arches, Bridges. Strue- 
tures of Iron,—Foundations, Beams, Girders, Columns, Roofs, Bridges. Field Practice. 

Physical Hydrography.—As practised by the U. S. Coast Survey. 


Machinery and Motors——Hand Machinery. Water-wheels. Boilers. Steam-en gin es 
Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars, and Cements. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry and Carpentry. 

Drawing.—Plans, Profiles, Elevations, Sections, ete. 

Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zodlogy and Physiology. 

Hrench.—(Italian may be substituted.) 

German. 


IJJ—CourssE In CHEMISTRY. 


Chemisiry.—Pure and Applied. Quantitative Analysis. Preparation of Chemical 
Products. Special Researches. 

Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars, and Cements, 

Drawing.—Apparatus. Machinery and Plans of Works, 

Political Economy. 

Naiural History.—Zodlogy and Physiology. 

French.—(Ktalian may be substituted.) 

German. 


IV.—Course IN MINING ENGINEERING. 


Mining.—The Useful Minerals. Modes of occurrence. Prospecting. Boring. 
Blasting. Sinking Shafts, —Timbering, Walling, and Tubbing. Driving Levels. 
Methods of Mining. Ventilation. Lighting. Winding Machinery. Ladders and Man- © 
Engines. Underground Transportation. Pumps. Dressing and Concentration of Ores.— 
Crushers, Stamps, Washers, Amalgamators, ete. Details of American Mining. 

Machinery and Motors.—Hand Machinery. Water-wheels. Boilers. Steam-engines. 

Lingineering.— Structures of Wood, Stone, and Iron. Foundations, Walls, Arches, 
Domes, Beams, Trusses, Girders, Roofs. 

Chemisiry.—Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory Practice. 

Geology.— Historical Geology. Paleontology. Detailed study of American Geology. 

Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars, and Cements. 

Drawing.—Geological Maps and Sections. Plans and Sections of Mines, Quarries and 
other open Workings. Mining Machinery and Implements. 

Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zodlogy and Physiology. 

french.—(Italian may be substituted.) 

German. 


V.—CoURSE IN BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Architectural Design.—Exercises in Composition. History of Architecture. The 
other Arts of Design. 

Professional Practice.—Specifications. Contracts. Estimating and Measuring. Super- 
intendence. 

Drawing.—Architecture, Landscape, and the Human Figure. Lithography and 
Etching. Modelling. Drawing from Memory. 

Fingincering.—Structures of Wood, Stone, and Iron. F oundations, Walls, Arches, 
Domes, Beams, Trusses, Girders, Roofs. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry and Carpentry. 

Warming, Lighting, Ventilating, Acoustics. Lectures. 

Building Materials—Stones, Bricks, Mortars and Cements. 

Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zodlogy and Physiology. 

french.—(Italian may be substituted.) 

German. 


VI.—CouRSE IN SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


The Higher Mathematics. 

Chemistry.—Special Researches. 

Physics.—Special Researches. 

Architectural Design.—Exercises in Composition. History of Architecture. The 
other Arts of Design. 


The foregoing studies are elective. Each student must select one or more of them. 
He may in addition choose any of the special subjects of the other Professional Courses, — 
such as Machinery and Motors, Descriptive Geometry, Engineering, Mining, or Geology. 
The following studies are required :— 


Mental Science. 
Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars, and Cements. 


Drawing.—Subjects determined by each student’s choice of studies. 
Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zodlogy and Physiology. 

French.—(Italian may be substituted.) 

German. 
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AP EMBYINGD EexXceBs 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 


Sheffield Scientific School of Pale College. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
1870—71. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


Candidates must be not less than sixteen years of age, and must bring satifactory tes- 
timonials of moral character from their former instructors or other responsible persons. 

For admission the student must pass a thorough examination in Davies’s Bourdon’s 
Algebra as far as the General Theory of Equations, or in its equivalent ; in Geometry, in 
the nine books of Davies’s Legendre, or their equivalent : and in Plane Trigonometry, An- 
alytical Trigonometry inclusive ; and also in Arithmetic, including the “ Metric System,” 
Geography, United States History,and English Grammar, including Spelling. An ae- 
quaintance with the Latin Language is also required, sufficient to read and construe some 
classical author, and Allen’s Latin Grammar is commended as exhibiting the amount of 
grammatical study deemed important. Practice in Drawing, if it can be obtained before 
entrance, will be of great advantage. 

Candidates for advanced standing in the three regular classes are examined, in addi- 
tion to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by the class they propose to enter, 
No one can be admitted as a candidate fora degree after the commencement of the Senior 
year. 

The arrangement of the studies is indicated in the annexed scheme. 


Freshman Year—Introductory to all the Courses. 


First Term.—German—Whitney’s Grammar and Reader. Hnglish—Marsh’s Eng- 
lish Language ; Exercises in Composition. AMathematics—Davies’s Analytical Geometry, 
and Spherical Trigonometry. Physics—Atkinson’s Ganot, with experimental Lectures. 
Chemistry—Eliot and Storer’s Manual ; Laboratory practice. Mlementary Drawing—prac- 
tical lessons in the Art School. Laws of Health—Lectures by Professor F. Bacon. 

Seconp Teru.—Language, Physics, Chemistry, and Drawing—as stated above. Ma- 
zhenvatics—Church’s Descriptive Geometry. 

Tuirp Term.—Mathematics—Surveying and Plotting.  Botany—Gray’s Manual. 
Other studies continued. 


IN CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 


Junior Year. 


First Term.—Chemical Analysis—Fresenius. Recitations and Lectures. Use of 
Blowpipe. Laboratory Practice—Qualitative Analysis. Lnglish. German. Krench. 


Seconp Term.—Chemical Philosophy—Wurts : Recitations and Lectures. JLabora-- 
tory Practice—Qualitative Analysis, continued. Examination for poisons. Quantitative: 
Analysis, begun. Zoology—Lectures. Lnglish. German. French. 

THirp Term.—Mineralegy—Dana. Lectures and Practical exercises. Organic Chem- 
astry—Lectures. oology—Lectures and Excursions. Laboratory Practice—Quantative 
Analysis, continued. Lnglish and French—continued. 


Senior Year. 


First Term.—Aetallurgy—Percy. Lectures. Agricultural Chemistry—Recitation and 
Lectures. Geology—Dana. Lectures and recitations. Zoology—Lectures. Laboratory 
Practice—Volumetric and Organic Analysis. Determinative Mineralogy, English and 
french—continued. 

SECOND AND Tuirp Terms.—Jetallurgy—tLectures. Agribultural Chemistry—Lectures. ° 
Geology—Dana. Anatomy Physiotogy—Academical Lectures. Laboratory Practice— 
Mineral Analysis and Assaying. Determinative Mineralogy. English and French— 
continued. 


In Civin ENGINEERING. 
Junior Year. 

First Term. — Mathematics — Church's Descriptive Geometry, with applications. 
Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. Swrveying—Higher Surveying. English,. 
French, and German. 

SECOND TERM.—dMathematics—Davies’s Shades, Shadows, and Linear Perspective. 
Church's Differential Calculus. Astronomy—Norton’s Astronomy, with practical problems. 
dinglish French and German. 


THirD TERM. — Mathematics — Isometrical Projection. Differential and Integral 
Calculus. Topographical Surveying. Drawing—Topographical. English and French. 


Senior Year. 


First ‘TEerM.—eld Hngineering—Henck’s Field Book for Rail Road Engineers. 
Location of Roads. Mechanics—Peck’s Elements. Thermodynamics. Military Science— 
Lectures. Geology—Dana.  Drawing— Architectural. Stone Cutting, with graphical 
problems. Lnglish and French. 


SECOND TERM.—AMechanics—Peck’s Elements, continued. Application of Calculus: 
to Mechanics. Principles of Mechanism. Theory of Steam Engine. Civil Engineering— 
Strength of Materials. Bridge Construction. Stability of Arches and Walls. Miltary 
Science—Lectures.  Geology—Dana, continued. Drawing—Mechanical.  Engtish and’ 
french. 


Tuirp TERM.—Mechanics—Mechanics applied to Engineering. fydraulics—Theory 
of Turbines and other Water Wheels. Civil Engineering—Building Materials (Lectures). 
Mahan’s Civil Engineering. Mathematics—Geodetic Surveying. Drawing—Structural. 

Students who pursue a higher course in Engineering, for one year after graduating 
as Bachelors, may receive the degree of Civil Engineer. 


IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Junior Year. 


Pure Mathematics—Descriptive Geometry, with applications. Analylitical Geometry 
of three dimensions. Differential and Integral Calculus. Mechanics—Analylitical Me-- 
chanics. Principles of Mechanism. Drawing—Shades, Shadows, and Linear Perspective. 
Elements of Mechanical Drawing and Principles of Construction. Shading and tinting, 
and drawing from patterns. Metallurgy. English, French, and German. 


Senior Year. 


Applied Mechanics—Strength of Materials. Thermo-dynamics. Theory and con- 
struction of the Steam Engine and other prime movers. Theory of Machines. Mill 
- work. Examination of Machinery. Mechanical Construction. Use of Tools. Drawing 
—Drawing from actual Machines. Designs of Machines. English French, and German. 


In NATURAL HISTORY. 


Either Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, or Botany may be made the principal study 
some attention in each case being directed to the cther three branches of Natural History 


Junior Year. 


First TeRM.—Zoology—Daily laboratory instruction ; Zoological Excursions. Botany 
—Gray’s Text Book ; Use of the Microscope. Chemistry—Academical Lectures. French 
—begun. German—continued. 


Second TermM.—Zoology and Palcontology—Laboratory Practice. Lectures. Botany 
—tTectures* Gray’s Text Book. Physical Geography—Lectures and Recitations. Chem- 
istry—Laboratory Practice. yench and German—continued. 


Tuirp TERM.—Zoology and Pulewontology—Laboratory Practice. Lectures. Excursions 
(land and marine). Botany—Excursions. Practical Exercises. -Gray’s Manual. AMine- 
ralogy— Dana. Lectures. Practical Exercises. French—continued. Drawing—Free 
Hand Practice. 

Senior Year. 


First Term.—Language—Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language. French 
—Selections. Zoology and Palewontology—Laboratory Practice. Lectures. Excursions. 
Botany—Excursions. Herbarium studies. Geology—Dana’s Manual. Excursions. 


Smconp TERM.—Zoology and Palwontology—continued. Botany—Herbarium studies. 
Botanical Literature. Essays in Descriptive Botany. Geology—Dana. Lectures. <An- 
atomy and Physiology—Academical Lectures. French—Selections. Whitney on Language 
—continued. 


Tarrp Term. — Zoology, Botany, und Paleontology — continued, with ' Excursions. 
Photograph—P ractical instruction. 

Besides the regular courses of lectures on structural and systematic Zoology and Botany, 
and on spacial subjects, students are taught to prepare, arrange, and identify collections, to 
make dissections, to pursue original investigations, and to describe Genera and Species in 
the language of science. For these purposes large collections in Zoology and Paleontology 
belonging to the College are available, as are also the private botanical collections of Pro- 
fessor Katon. , 


In PEEPARATION FOR MEDICAL STUDIES. 


During one year the work of this course will be chiefly under the direction of the in- 
structors in Chemistry; during the second year under that of the instructions 
in Zoology and Botany. In Chemistry especial attention will be given to the exami- 
nation of urine and the testing of drugs and poisons Zoology to comparative anatomy, 
reproduction, embryology, the laws of hereditary descent and human parasites ; and in 
Botany to a general knowledge of structural and physiological Botany, and to medicinal, 
food-producing, and poisonous plants. The studies of the Select Course in Physical Geo- 
graphy, History, English Literature, etc., are followed by these students. 


In Srupigs PREPARATORY TO MINING. 


* 


Young men desiring to become Mining Engineers, can pursue the regular course in Civil 
or Mechanical Engineering, andat its close can spenda fourth year in the study of metallurgy, 
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mineralogy, etc. Should there be a sufficient number of students desiring it, a course of 
lectures on the subject of Mining will also be provided. 


In SELECT STUDIES PREPARATORY TO OTHER HIGHER PURSUITS, TO BUSINESS, ETC. 


Junior Year. 


First Term.—Mechanics—Peck’s Elements. History—Modern History of Europe, 
Recitations and Lectures. English Literature. German—Selections. rench—Fasquelle’s 
Course, and Reader. . 

SEconD TermM.—Astronomy— Norton’s Astronomy, with practicaiproblems. Agricultural 
Chemistry— Lectures. Physical Geography—tLectures and Recitations. Zoology—Lectures. 
Botany—Lectures ; Gray’s Text Book. History—continued. German—Selections. French 
—Selections from Classic Authors. 

Tuirp Term.—Botany—Gray’s Text Book. Excursions and practical instruction. 
Gray’s Manual. Zoology—-Excursions and Lectures. A/ineralogy—Dana. Literature— 
Study of Classical English authors. Drawing—Free Hand, and Architectural. rench— 


Selec ions. : 
Senior Year. 


Lancuacr.—Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language. Hadley’s Brief History 
of the English Language. /rench—continued. Compositions. 

NatuRAL SciENCE.—-Botany and Zoology, continued. Agricullnre—Lectures. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Physiology—Lectures. Geology—Recitations and Lectures. 
Human Anatomy and Physiology—tLectures. Astronomy—-Lectures. 

PHILOSOPHY AND Huistory.—Lectures and Recitations in Military Science, History 
Political Philosophy, International Law, Political Hconomy, ete. 


he, 


RETURN . 


To an Addiess to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying 
His Excellency to cause to be laid before the House a Return of 
all correspondence which has passed between any member of the 
present Government and the Chief Superintendent of Education 
during the present Session, in so far as such correspondence re- 
lates to any proposed changes in the School Law and in the 
management of the Education Office (not including correspond- 
ence already brought down in answer to address moved for by 
Mr. Lauder). | | 

Also, further Return of all correspondence which has passed between 
any member of the present Government and the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education during the present Session. 


By Command, 


PETER GOW, 
| Secretary. 


_ PROVINCIAL SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Toronto, 29th February and 2nd March, 1872. 


ScHEDULE oF CORRESPONDENCE between Members of the present Government 
and the Chief Superintendent of Education during the present Session of the 
Legislature. 


‘PART I.—CORRESPONDENCE WITH PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


m From whom. To whom. Subject. Date. 
Hon. E. Blake......... Rev. Dr. Ryerson ....|Difficulties in change of boundaries of 
school sections in township of Brant...| 9th January, 1872. 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson....!Hon. E. Blake......... Reephyitor ditto: 225. ! /, stayecenles dbttestorvun cobb kes 10th 2 »” 
Hon. E. Blake.........| Rev. Dr. Ryerson. ...!On the same subject ...........cccccscceseseees eee Lith (Ty? hs 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson....|Hon. E. Blake.....¥...|Reply to ditto ...... Sere Nye i eee a! Abad iep et ” 
Hon. E. Blake......... Rev. Dr. Ryerson ...|Asking should legislation be immediate...|15th a % 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson....|Hon. E. Blake......... |Reply to ditto........ aga tergee tas HAN wig lteld Aes z 
tion, KE. Blake......... |Rev. Dr. Ryerson .../ Acknowledging receipt of ditto....... meer 18th” ” 
Dr. Hodgins.......:5.0 'Hon. E. Blake......... [Enclosing Mr. Fairbairn’s School Bill re- 
Iso VELOC Dirwgs ics «as acye Mace alee ee 31st x ke 
Hon. E. Blake......... Dr. Hodgins... ........: Acknowledging ditto, and denying that 
| Mr. Fairbairn was authorized by Mr. 
Blake to apply to ene ata a ec 31st a 7 
: 0 1 ag a Hon, E, Blake......... \Explaining sentences in previous letter 
oe misinterpreted by Nee Poets Ist Febriary. 1872. 
mer rson....|Hon. E. Blake......... Proposing retirement from Chief Superin- 
aay. xe ; fenteney and reconstruction of Ed. Dept.|10th ib ” 
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PART L—CORRESPONDENCE WIfH PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL.—Continued. 


From whom. To whom. Subject. Date. 
Hon. E, Blake......... Rev. Dr. Ryerson....| Acknowledging ditto, and recommending 
official application to Prov. Secy........... 12th February, 1872 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson ...!Hon. HE. Blake......... Acknowledging reply to letter of retire- 
ment, and requesting return of papers 
enclosed in letter of 10th Feby. Also 
declining to communicate with Frové] 
Secy. in reference to retirement ............ 113th He co 
Hy: Kinlochii. 7.4. Rey. Dr. Ryerson «Enclosing papers askedifors, i300... tie. hots % % 


Mrbeyei Vets) eth bd al ts hE a ee 


PART II._CORRESPONDENCE WITH PROVINCIAL TREASURER, 


From whom. To whom. Subject. Date. 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson....|Hon. A. Mackenzie..|Asking for warrant fOr PLUG RUS ateeietoeae et 27th December, 1871 
DTLLO MI Oey seats DUO jensen peewee: Enclosing certificates of accounts to be paid|27th i y? 
Dito. ae tk | PHECO ec Asking for warrant for $500..............sc00 3rd January, 1872 

Hon. A. Mackenzie. [Re Dr. Ryerson. ...| Asking information in regard to Teachers’ 

ENSETEU COS ia ubicciete seein ria bes csmenmeoe her 1ith % 4 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson....|Hon. A. Mackenzie..|Reply to CIELO. cue cocdees atine ea ere re aies amnion 1th i ae 
Ditto wage Dittosweneee Calling attention to letter to Prov. Secy. 

of 2nd Noval Sibi. ee eaneeremenmaes .. 12th . re 
Ditto...... cate Py Ditloguwreene Asking that £50 stg. be sent to Christian 
: Knowledge Society........:0::c0.c0eeereeeeeeee {LOG +3 ? 
ADREEO 224.3 5.) cewens | Ditto, tay. eree sd On non-issue of warrant for $500............. 26th ve ” 
|W nd ono geeen ee Ditto Aki Lesat Suggesting that $200 be placed in the Hsti- 
| mates for postage on Annual Report...... 22nd ( _ 
Uo ome aan CMMs - Dita eet alone letter of High School Inspectors|31st #: ey 
Dittoeieihes oye: Dittorwpeacds In regard to Annual Report.................+-. 2nd February, 4 
DIEGO Nien s DAGGOs seit e coe Calling attention again to letter to Prov.| 5th ik > 
Seow and Novi bss cis MUA Wabi tesretees 
PDIGGO Mie treet es bec Ditton Error in Estimates in regard to salaries .... 12th 4 ss 

Hon. A. Mackenzie..|Rev. Dr. Ryerson..... Rey tO ditto. 5c2.s PRONE Ene eee loth 2 + 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson.. .|Hon. A. Mackenzie..|In explanation of ditto 0... eee 14th i ie 
UD ai eyereen ee | Ditto.:cisiscvetes: Asking for January ACCOUNES. ...s.seeeeeeeeees 20th i % 

Hon. A. Mackenzie..|Rev. Dr. Bverabn Fide ODL GO CIEBOS CU sis acs ans coe hoe sty vamp nedeeane 22nd a ay 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson....|Hon. A. Mackenzie..| Enclosing information in re Sup. Teachers’ 2st y a 

Bere ah aes 2 tateanuaned fate arent odes 

Hon. A. Mackenzie..!Rev. Dr. Ryerson i Surplis High School grant, Co. York...... 22nd i * 

Rey. Dr. Ryerson....|Hon. A. Mackenzie... Reply LOM IGGOPOG EE: aibadccocitusnates meeneemm 4 lo3ra ” Ap 
Ditto -...4c scares, : Ditto ce Pe Superannuation School Fund mater. [are ns »iy 
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PART III.—CORRESPONDENCE WITH PROVINCIAL SECRETARY. 

EC —_——_—_—_——__—_—_—_—_——— eS 
EE ee 


From whom. To whom. Subject. Date. 
Hon, P. Gow.......... Rey. Dr. Ryerson ....| Notifying establishment of College Insti- 
tutes at Galt, Hamilton, Peterborough 
ADO CGDOMrR AN CIN Oe CN Ay Fay 3rd January, 1872 
Rey. Dr..Ryerson....|Hon. P. Gow.......... Recommending establishment of College| 
Institutes at St. Catharines & Kingston|16th ‘4 3 
@. OC. Patteson......... Rev. Dr. Ryerson....| Acknowledging ditto .cscccccccsoceccceececcecee., 18th 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson ....;Hon. P. Gow......,... Recommending High School at oy ahi 
mas0, Patteson........ Rey. Dr. Ryerson ....|Notifying establishment of College Insti- 
| tutes at St. Catharines and Kingston ..../26th 
| 
BELO sree ct. DUILEOna use daeny) Acknowledging letter, ditto........0c00cc00006.. ee 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson....)Hon. P. Gow..........| About Annual Reports kept «.....0.....ccc000. 26th 
1. C. Patteson......... Rev. Dr. Ryerson ....|Enclosing Resolution of House o Assembly}30th ‘ 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson.... ke C. Patteson......... ews POTOIEO Mere centre DMR nC ene Sisto? 
| 
T. C. Patteson ....,.../Rev. Dr. Ryerson ...|Reply explaining request in previous letter|31st iH 4 
Hon. P. Gow.......... Dittonteans st Enclosing report from Provincial Treasurer 
| in regard to Annual Reports................ Ist February, ” 
Beh. Hickart............ AW is Co calles tay cap Enclosing resolution of House of Assembly 
| for listiofiemployees i ok. 9th 
| 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson..../I. R. Eckart........... Rvepey CO CUEtG on. PME ees erotic, 12th 7 
EGLO one. | Eton. P>- Gow... Recommending the appoinument of Mes 
Marling and McDonell as Members o 
Conner SP 5) P79 TGA ia ein 8 TE 15th % A 
mb R. Eckart,.....,..... Rev. Dr. Ryerson ...| Acknowledging ditto .........ccccccccceessceees, 16th 7‘ ; 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson....|Hon. P. Gow.......... Enclosing second part of Return............. 15th ry 
DEE svsucces is Ditton tee. iRecommending establishment of pial 
Schools’ at Walkerton (32.0) 19th aa i 
TR. Eckart............ Rev. Dr. Ryerson ... Achnavwled gine edithOncsocs ema tod coke. Sige. ia a 


PART IV.—CORRESPONDENCE WITH COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
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l 
From whom. | To whom. Subject. | Date. 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson ...|Hon. A. McKellar...|On Mechanics’ Institutes.........-....6..4..... | 6th February, 1872 
Geo. Buckland......... Rev. Dr. Ryerson eas EOVUIECO”.. J 22. 2 eee a et | 8th Y ” 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson ...!Geo. Buckland....:..../Explaining suggestions in regard to Me- 
| ly Chania’: Instittites .Ai te a tee 12th . 

Geo. Buckland......... Rey. Dry Ryermond..ci Reply to idatto ssdeald eetiacet wortices cace' ait lt 4th 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson ...;Hon. A. McKellar... Recommending insurance on Departmental 

Buildings, &...........c0000. piistiintuiichiesn tals 


Hon. A. McKellar.../Rev. Dr. Ryerson .... Agreeing to insurance, and asking par-| 


| Lae 


PART I. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH: THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ee CO UNCIE, | 
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(Copy-) 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CGouNCIL, ONTARIO, 


ToRoNTO, 9th January, 1872. 


Srr,—I enclose you a letter from the township clerk of the township of Brant, which | 
you will observe states a difficulty with reference to school sections, and asks that the 


matter should be laid before you. I shall be glad to receive any observations that you 


may think fit to make on the question and communicate them to Mr. Sullivan, whose 


Council, I am aware from personal communication, is anxious to have an early disposition 


of the matter. P : 
Would you have the goodness, when replying to this letter, to return to me Mr. Sul- 


livan’s letter. ! 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) EDWARD BLAKE. 


The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Superintendent of Education, &c. 


ee 


& 


(Copy-) 


Honourable E. Blake. 

My Duar Sir,—As I agreed yesterday I send you a statement of our school section 
The reason of the changes being called for, in the first place, was the incorporation 0 
Walkerton as a town, which left the county portion of the School Section No. 2 withou! 
eaey school accommodation, the town having children enough for its school accomme 

ation. 

The Council then called for a delegate to be sent from each section representing thi 
wants of the section. The delegates from across Saugeen River (i. ¢., the section west 0 
the river) reported that their people, as a majority, wanted no change, ‘Those east of th 
river did ask for changes to be made, you will understand that the river itself makes thi 
great diffleulty in forming sections of an equitable size and shape. The Council the! 
asked me to get up maps of the township and give them to some parties who wished t 
try their hands at getting up school plans. Two of those plans left a portion of the tow! 
ship about 600 acres without any school accommodation and could not be adopted. Ar 
other plan, which I assisted in getting up myself, did accommodate the whole townshi} 
but not a majority of its Council. The school committee then got up a plan in whic 
there are some strange irregularities, but it suited themselves and so it was advertise’ 
and passed by the Council on the 21st day of December, past although the advertisemer 
stated that it was to be passed on the 20th. 

One of the irregularities of the by-law is that School Section No. 10 contains 6,00 
acres with an assessment of $53,600, while School Section No. 9 contains not quite 3,3 
acres and an assessment of $21,900, the sections lying side by side. Another is that 
ratepayer who is three miles from the school-house in Section No. 6 in which he is place 
is only two miles from the school site of Section No. 9, and another ratepayer of Sectic 
No. 9 is placed in the same predicament as regards Section No. 6 their children having | 

ass one another on the road to school. There is still a worse case as regards Sectic 

No. 3 and the Hanover Union as some of the children of the latter section live with 
three-quarters of a mile of the centre of Section No 3 yet have to go two and a hi 
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miles to the Hanover School—also some of the children of the said Section No. 3, after 
travelling two miles on their way to school will meet those of the Hanover Union School 
going a different road to their own school. Four of the Townships Council came out this 
year opposed to the by-law and were elected by large majorities, which plainly showed 
that the majority of the township opposed the by-law. Now, our township solicitor, Mr. 
Shaw, gives it as his opinion that the new council can repeal the by-law at its first meet- 
ing which they intend to do. Now, as three new sections will be left without school 
accommodation for some time after the close of the year unless they can have the power 
of electing trustees and proceeding with their schocl-houses during the summer (that is 
next summer) we want to know if something cannot be done to allow them to do so. 
Some parties in the new sections formed by the by-law being satisfied with the change are 
about to proceed and build new school-houses. Will the repealing of the by-law prevent 
them from doing sot It would be a great hardship to tax people for the building of a 
school-house which at the end of a year would be rendered useless. Now a great dif- 
ficulty exists here. If the by-law which has been passed stands good till the 25th day of 
December next, (as some believe it will,) the trustees will have to provide school accom- 
modation according to law. The said by-law. being repealed and a new one passed 
such accommodation would only be of service for one year, and would entail a great ex- 
pense. 

I believe it is the intention of our Council to pass a new by-law in the early part of 

‘this year, say the month of April or May. Now, such by-law being passed and not taking 
effect till the end of the year will leave three new sections without schools at the 
commencement of the year, which is a very bad time to commence to build school- 
houses. 

Please to lay the matter before the Rev. Dr. Ryerson and ask him to assist us out of 
the difficulty. Answer as soon as possible as I would like to lay the answer before our 
Council on the 15th instant. Would Doctor Ryerson advise to lay a protest before the 
County Council at once or leave the matter to be dealt with by the Township Council, 

_I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
Township Clerk, Brant. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO, 
EDUCATION OFFICE, ToRONTO, 10th January, 1870, 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th inst., 
enclosing one from Mr. Daniel Sullivan, (which I herewith return) of the township of 
Brant, stating certain difficulties which have arisen in the changes of the buundaries of 
school sections in that township, caused by the incorporation of Walkerton as a town. 

In reply I may remark that this is one of the many hundreds of dispute which have 
arisen in the formation and alteration of school sectious in townships, all of which would 
disappear if the people would consent to have township boards and school trustees, 

I have never had authority to interfere in such matter, except by way of friendly 
advice. It is impossible for any other than a local tribunal to judge of the statements 
and comparative claims of differing parties. Gi 

Great jealousy has been felt as to any body out of the township being invested with 
power to decide on any such matters ; but I sought to provide a remedy for such cases as 
Mr. Sullivan represents by the 16th section of the School Act of last year. 

In the matter which Mr. Sullivan states, two courses are open to the complaining parties. 
One is to get the Township Council of the present year to repeal the by-law passed by the * 
Council of the last year, but the repealing by-law cannot take effect before the 25th of next 
December. The other course is for the parties aggrieved to appeal to the County Council as 
provided in the 16th section of the School Act of last year. | 

It will be observed, that if the Trustees or any five ratepayers of individual sections ap- 
peal, the decision of the Committee appointed by the Council to confirm or disallow the com- 
plained of by-law, may take effect immediately, but if the object be to rearrange the School 
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Sections generally as provided in the latter part of same section of the Act, the decision can- 
not take effect before the close of the year—at the same tim: that a repealing by-law of this 
year’s Municipal Council would take effect. 

In the meantime there are no means of preventing Trustees of School Sections as they 
now exist, from proceeding to erect School-houses if they think proper to do so. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
K. RYERSON. 


The Hon. E. Blake, M. P., 7 l 
President of the Executive Council, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


‘\ g 
Copy. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CoUNCIL, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, 11th January, 1872. 


Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, No 388, L. 3, touching Brant — 
School Sections, It seems somewhat anomalous that a Township Council which is expiring 
should be able, in the third week in December, to pass a By-law taking effect immediately, 
while the new Council elected perhaps on that very question is unable to prevent the ob- - 
noxious By-law from taking effect or expense being incurred under it. I beg to suggest that 
this state of things indicates the propriety of some change in the law; and if you concur in 
this view I shall be glad to learn what change you would propose. 

I have the honour to be, Sir 
Your obedient servant, 
EpWARD BLAKE. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Supt. Education, Xc., &e. 


DEPARTMENT or PuBLic InstTRUCTION FoR OnTARIO. No. 491, L. 
EpucaTion OFFIce, Toronto, 12th January, 1872. 


Sir —I have the honour to state in reply to your letter of the 11th inst., that the question 
to which you refer has been attended with more difficulty and trouble (including Union School 
Seetions) than any other connected with the administration of the School System -—This will 
appear from my remarks in submitting the draft of the 16th section of the School Bill of last 
Session, and which I herewith enclose. y 

The reasons for not having alterations in School Sections take place before the end of © 
the year was to prevent the calculations and engagements of the Trustees of a School section — 
being disturbed until the completion of their year’s labours; but it was not supposed that the — 
members of any township council would on the eve of their expiration of office, do as the 

members of the Municipal Council of Brant are alleged to have done.—But I have always 
found myself mistaken, when I have accepted, without reserve, the representations of one 
party in such a dispute without waiting to hear the representations on the other side. i 
Mr. Sullivan has one theory and is clearly of one party in the matter, and the recent elec- 
tions in the Township of Brant may have turned largely, if not wholly on other issues than 
that of the alteration of the School Sections. Wy 
You will observe, that in the case of every aggrieved School Section that may complain — 
to the County Council, the decision of the committee takes effect immediately, disallowing the 
‘by-law. as far as each of such School Sections is concerned. ini 
I have at times strongly leaned to the proposal of having the whole work of forming and 
altering School Sections placed in the hands of County Councils through a Committee as that 
appointed to settle questions of complaint ; and much may be said in favour of such an ar- 
rangement; but I have been unwilling to take away from Township Councils a power which 
upon the whole has been beneficially exercised. ; 

I think the most simple and perhaps least objectionable remedy for the evil to which you | 
refer, is a provision not permitting a Township Council passing a by-law, after April, in any 
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one year, to alter the boundaries of any School section. This would prevent such changes 
from being sprung upon the people, and afford dissatisfied parties an opportunity to appeal to 
the County Council at its June session, and the decision of any committee of its appointment, 
whether in case of an individual section, or the revisals of all the sections of a township, 
could be made in July or August, so as to give ample notice, and would take effect at the close 
of the year and before any obnoxious by-law could go into operation. 

I have been anxious to get release from work which oppresses me more than in former 
years, rather than have anything further to do with any School Legislation but if you think an 
Immediate remedy should be provided for the evil which has been brought under your notice 
I think certain other matters connected with the present School law should be taken into con- 
sideration. Mr. McKellar has had much experience in school matters and I think Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie has also had some experience of the same kind. I am willing to confer with you, Mr. 
McKellar and Mr. McKenzie on the subject at any time and place you may appoint; and you 
will then, of course, decide as you shall judge best upon any future proceedings you shall deem 
expedient. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
The Hon. H. Bleke, M.P., (Signed) Ky. Ryerson, 
President of the Executive Council, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


[Lemarks on the siateenth section.—In no part of the administration of the School System 
has there been so much complaint as in the formation and alteration of School sections. The 
power to form and alter School Sections was once vested in the Local Superintendents, as it 
still is in one or two of the neighbouring States; but on account of loud complaints as to its 
frequent injudicious and partial exercise, the power was placed in other hands. The town- 
ship council has been empowered to form and alter School Sections within its jurisdiction at 
its discretion. This power has been generally exercised with prudenee and judgment; yet, 
as each council consists of from three to five members, all of whom are residents of the town- 
ship, “and interested in the section within the limits of which they respectively reside, it is 
complained that, in many cases they form such sections for their own convenience, and other 
sections for the special convenience of their supporters at elections, while other sections are 
laid out in straggling forms, to the great disadvantage of many rate-paying parents of children. 
How far these complaints are well-founded, it is not for me to say ; but itis desirable that there 
should be the right and opportunity of appeal from parties so interested to an impartial and 
competent tribunal. After much consideration, and large consultation, the tribunal of appeal 
proposed by this section is deemed the best which can be devised in the circumstances, in the 
absence of township boards of trustees, which would, of course, end all the disputes arising out of 
school sections. ] 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CoUNCIL—ONTARIO. 
Toronto, 15th January, 1872. 


Sir—TI have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, No. 
491 L3. 

The suggestion which you make as to the mode in which the law should be changed 
was among those which had occurred to myself upon that subject and is probably the best. 

With reference to your proposal as to the consideration of some other amendments to 
school legislation it is not my desire to propose for the consideration of the House this session 
any such legislation, unless it is required at this juncture. I rather infer from your letter 
that you do not consider that there are any matters which are urgent; butif I am mista - 
ken [ shall be glad to learn from you any points on which you think legislation urgent, and will 
then submit them to my colleagues, and if necessary arrange for the interview which you pro- 

ose. 
, I have the honour to be, 
Your most ob’t servant, 

The Rev. H. Ryerson, L. L. D. (Signed) Epwarp BLAKE. 
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No. 634, M 3. 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO, 


Copy. EDUCATION OFFICE, Toronto, 17th January, 1872. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th instant, 
and thank you for the courtesy of the remarks which it contains. Having conferred with Dr. 
Hodgins, the Deputy Superintendent, on the whole subject of your letter, we are of opinion 
that any legislation affecting the School Law had better take place during the present 
Session. The School Act and Regulations of last year have been successful in giving an 
elevating and onward impulse to the whole School System beyond my anticipations, but in so 
great changes, or rather in so great a forward step, I felt that defects and weak points might 
be developed which would require remedy. Therefore, instead of having the School Acts and 
Regulations printed in official form, I made no use of the $650, voted last Session of Parlia- 
ment for that purpose, but had the Acts and Regulations printed in the Journal of Education, 
requesting the Inspectors of both High and Public Schools to observe carefully the 
application and working of every clause of the Law, every Regulation, and every 
part of the programme of studies, not only in cities and towns, but in the rural sections 
especially, and to transmit me the result in special reports at the end of the year, so that we 
might revise and mature the whole before final publication in an official form. I have 
received many of these reports; and I am glad to find fewer defects and difficulties in the 
way of accomplishing what I had proposed than I had feared. But the test of experiments 
has shown some omissions and defects in the School Law, for which it is desirable to provide 
aremedy. Dr. Hodgins has at my request prepared a memorandum, suggesting certain 
amendments in the law. I do not quite concur in all his suggestions; but I enclose his 
memorandum with certain letters accompanying it for your consideration. It will serve as a 
basis for considering the subject, which I shall be prepared to confer upon at any time, and 
in any manner you may desire. The School System has always been considered as much the 
property and work of one party as of another. That common proprietorship and co-operation 
was partially disturbed last Session of Parliament. I am anxious that it should be fully 


restored, and maintained, especially as from frequent though brief attacks of illness, 1 | 


’ can make no calculations for the future. 
I have the honour to be 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) HK. RYERSON. 
The Honourable Edward Blake, M. P. 
President of the Executive Council, Toronto. 
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Copy. 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO, 
EpucATION OFFicE, TORONTO, 17th January, 1872, 


Memorandum on Amendments to the School Laws of Ontario, respectfully submitted to the Chief 


Superintendent. 


Norr.—As the new School Law which gives life and vigour to our whole School 
System, is only now fairly in operation, it is highly desirable at the very earliest time to 
remedy the defects in it which are pointed out in this memorandum. 


1. ALTERATIONS OF ScHooL SEcTION BOUNDARIES.—The 16th section of the Act of 


last year might be amended, so as the prevent the outgoing Township Councils from altering 


the Boundaries of School Sections at the close of the year— often a few days before such — 
alterations ‘take legal effect. This power should not be exercised later than in April of each — 


year, so as to give time for appeal to the County Council et its June Session. The com- 


mittee appointed by the Couneil could then revise the Boundaries, or otherwise settle the — 
dispute in July or August, and give ample notice of the fact some time before the close of 


the year, so that all parties concerned could prepare for the change. Township Councils are 


now restricted to their August meeting, in their levy of rates for Trustees. 


2. Scuoot Sires—ReEstRIcTIONs As TO ORcHARDS, ETC.—The 17th section of the 
‘same Act might be made declaratory to the effect that it does not apply to the enlargement 
of School Sites selected before the passing of the Act, as all sales of School Sites, up to that 
date were voluntary. Many owners of land taking advantage of the wording of the Act, 
refuse to allow Trustees to enlarge their present sites when they are within 100 yards of the 
orchard, house, etc, Some have even put up shanty houses, at a nominal rent, so as to take 
advantage of the Law as it now stands. 

3. TownsHip Boarp oF TrustrEs.—The 14th section of the same Act might be 
amended so as to provide that School Sections which have erected good school-houses of a 
certain valuation to be determined, should be exempted from taxation for new houses im 
other parts of the Township where this had not been done. It might be well to consider 
whether it would not be better further to amend the law, so as to authorize two or three of 
the existing School Sections (according to the size of the Township,) to unite and elect one 
member to the Township Board, to retain the existing Boundaries (subject to alteration by 
the Board) for taxation purposes, but to abolish them so far as they now restrict the right of 
each rate-payer to send his child to the School of the Section in which he pays school rates. 
In the report of the Chief Superintendent (about to be laid before our Legislature,) the suc- 
cess of the Township Board system is referred to as follows :— | 

(The compromise system adopted in the State of New York is worthy of considera- 
tion)— 

TOWNSHIP BoARDs IN VARIOUS AMERICAN STATES. 


1. After long trying the School Section System of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and other States, have adopted the Township Board system. Jn the Stute 
of New York, a compromise system is authorized by the School Law; that 1s, one or more districts. 
(schools sections) can “ either severally or jointly resolve themselves into Union Free Schools 
districts, with Boards of Education, having authority to grade and classify the Schools under 
their charge.” From the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1870 we 
learn that there are now 250 such united districts in the State; of them he says: ‘‘ Having 
had frequent occasion to examine the provisions of this law (7. ¢. the ‘Union Free School 
Act’), and being somewhat familiar with its workings, I am of the opinion that it is the best 
School system yet devised for all localities where the number of scholars, as in villages, 1s 
sufficient to admit of a thorough classification.’’ Dr. (now bishop) Fraser, in his report to 
the English Commissioners, says:—‘“ In the State of New York, Union Schools [or united 
sections] appear to be the most popular and flourishing of all the rural Schools.” In this 
Province, the Township Council if the experiment should not prove satisfactory, can at any 
time, repeal its own by-law establishing such Board. 

2. The Secretary to the State Board of Education in Connecticut, thus graphically 
illustrates the comparative effects of the adoption of the Township over the School Section 
system in that State. In order to understand the facts as stated, we have found it neces- 
sary to change the words “town” to Township, and ‘district ’’ to School Section, where 
they occur. 

«The tendency to manage Schools Township-wise is growing. More Townships united 
their Schools Sections last year thai in any former one. Once united they stay so. At 
least there is no instance where a Township has taken this step and after grading any 
of its Schools, gone back to the School Section plan. Let public sentiment advance as 
it has done for five years, and the School Section system will soon be abandoned. Nearly 
all the friction in the Free School plan comes from the difficulty in getting the new 
engine into gear with the rusty cog-wheels of the old and worn out machine. They 
make poor partners as would the locomotive and the ‘one-horse shay.’ The people 
are fast learning the economy and efficiency of the Township system. They see that it 
favours the wise expenditure of the public money, gains better and more permanent 
teachers, longer schools, and helps the poorer and outlying School Sections. The Town- 
ship system too lessens the frequency of tax assessments and collections. Many 2 house 
is going to decay because the funds requisite for such purposes would necessitate a Sec- 
tion tax. The expense of the assessment and collection of such a tax makes too large 
a share of the tax itself. In most of the Sections the amounts thus provided were very small, 
So small that it would have been wiser ahd more economical for the Township to pay the 
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bills. * * * Facts on this subject are better than theories, I have, therefore, requested 
one of the School visitors of Brantford, to describe the effects‘of the change in that Township. 
His published letter shows what they did, how they did it, what they gained by it, and why 
they voted almost unanimously ‘not to go back.’ It will be seen that prior to the union there 
was much ill-feeling in regard to School matters, that the discipline was deplorable, average 
attendance low, and the teachers changed generally every term; under the new system the 
people are better satisfied —Schoc! Committee and Teachers more permanent, Schools graded, 
terms lengthened, the motion made at the last annual meeting to reduce the School year from 
forty to thirty weeks, not receiving asingle vote. The average attendance has improved twenty- 
five per cent. Scholarship wonderfully improved—one hundred per cent better than it was 
four years ago.”’ 

3. The late Horace Mann, so noted for his enlightened views on education, deprecating 
the District or Schoxl Section system, says :—‘‘I consider the law authorizing Townships to 
divide themselves into [School Sections] the most unfortunate on the subject of Common 
Schools ever enacted in the State [of. Massachusetts]. In thig opinion, ex-Governor Bout- 
well and the eminent educationist of the same State, concurs, and hopes that the day will 
speedily be seen when every township in its municipal capacity will manage its schools and 
equalize the expenses of education.” 


4. Issue of Debentures by Trustees. 


The disputed question as to the authority of Trustees to issue debentures or give notes 
of hand should be settled. As the law now stands the Township Council may authorize 
Trustees to borrow money for the purchase of sites or the erection of School-houses; if the 
Council does so, it must cause to be levied on the Section concerned in each year (for a term 
of years, as agreed upor) asufficient sum to pay principal and interest. Judge Morrison 
(in 25, Q. B. R. 409), says the Council “should provide the means for securing repayment 
of the amount borrowed by levying, &c. Some Councils refuse to issue debentures and say 
the Trustees should do so; but no such authority is given to Trustees by the Act as in the 
case of Municipal Councils. Besides, if the Trustees do issue debentures, their section may 
be broken up by a Township Council, by a Committee of the County Council, or by the 
Reeves and Inspectors, and the corporation dissolved before the debentures or notes mature, 
which cannot be done in the case of a Township Corporation. The accompanying letter from 
the Clerk of the Township of Saugeen furnishes an illustrative case in point. The only ap- 
parent exception to the law as stated is that provided for in the 276th section of the Munici- 
pal Institutions Act. This Section aushorizes Trustees to borrow Clergy Reserve moneys 
from a Township Council, and to pass a by-law for its repayment, rate of interest, etc. Trus- 
tees have nowhere else power given to them to pass by-laws and even in this case a by-law 
can scarccly be called a debenture, though it might possibly take that form. Even if Trus- 
tees can issue debentures, or give notes, the law makes no provision for repayment by them 
of the debenture, but requires the Township Council to levy a rate in each year for its repay- 
ment. Chief Justice Draper (in 9 C. P. R. 497) might be referred to in this connection, and 
latter part of Sect. 6, Prov. Stat. Gen. Interp. Consol. Act. 


5. Teachers’ Second Class Certificates. 


The 12th section of the new Act might be amended so as to provide for the giving of 
Second Class Certificates, by the Council of Public Instruction, as these Certificates are by 
law provincial in their character and it is somewhat anomalous to give to a County Board only, 
and not to the Council of Public Instruction these quasi provincial powers over Teachers’ 
Certificates, it might be advisable also to dispense with City Boards of Examiners. Experi- © 
ence has shown that in Toronto, Ottawa and Kingston few if any candidates presented them- 
selves for examination. In Hamilton and London quite a limited number came up for exam- 
ination. It seems a needless expense to pay five examiners at least $2.00 a day and expenses, — 
for two weeks, merely to examine half a dozen candidates, while in the same city a County | 
examination of the same kind is being held. In case the City Boards were dispensed with, 
the City Inspector might be made ex-officio and Examiner of the County. 
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6. High School Master and Assistant Teacher's Qualifications. 


Now that it is required that Assistants shall be employed in High, and Public Schools 
where the average attendance of pupils is over 50, itissuggested that the following provision be 
made in regard to their qualifications. No Assistant Teacher shall be employed in a High 

School who does not possess a legal certificate “of qualification, of any of the grades pre- 
scribed for Public School Masters and Assistants, or a certificate that he is a graduate or an 
_undergraduate in the faculty of arts of good standing in some University in the British Do- 
minions.” Provided that the 10th Section of the Grammar (High) School Act of 1865 shall 
be amended, so as to read as follows: After the word ‘graduate,’ the words “in arts” 
shall be inserted. : 


7. Certificates of Teachers in Remote Places. 


There is no provision in the law to meet the followiug class of cases reported by the 
Inspector of Frontenac in the accompanying letter : 

Other Inspectors also mention the same difficulties in new and remote Townships, where 
the Poor School Grant has stimulated the settlers to establish schools. The Frontenac In- 
spector says: Only one person out of about twenty. to whom I gave “ permits’ in the rear 
townships, presented herself for examination at the late sitting of the Board of Examiners. 
She came 135 miles. . . . “I cannot according to the school law, give a permit a second 
time to the same person,” etc. An addition might be made to the Act to meet the case (as 
we do now in the case of candidates who fail to pass the examination), as follows: 

‘Upon the recommendation of the County Board of Examiners, the County Inspector may 
be authorized (upon his report of the facts to the Education Department, ) to examine and give 
special certificates from time to time to Teachers in new and remote Townships, situated at 
least (40 or 50) miles from the place of holding the County examination of Teachers. 

* 


8. Payment of County Examiners. 


Some County Councils are disposed to pay (as stated in the accompanying letter) Hxam- 
iners more than the law allows them—that is, the amount payable to County Councillors. 
The 16th section of the School Act of 1860 might therefore be amended, so as to read as 
follows :— 

‘Hach of its members, [i. e. County Boards] shall be entitled to the same, or such addi- 
tional recompense for his time and expenses as are members of the County Corporation, as 
may be determined by such Corporation,’ etc. The additional words suggested are underlined. 


9. High School Trustees. 


There is an apparent conflict between the old law and the 40th section of the Act of last 
year as to the right of Councils to appoint High School Trustees. 
The old law provides that one-half of the Board shall be appointed by the County Council, 
and the other half by the local Municipality in which the High School is situated. The 40th 
Section was only intended to apply to new High Schools, but it is general in its terms, and 
gives rise to doubts. T'o remove these doubts it might be well to enact that “after the year 
1872 the appointment of High School Trusteees shall in each case devolve in equitable propor- 
tions, as determined by the Chief Superintendent. upon the Municipal Councils, which, by 
the 36th Section of the Act, are required, to raise “money for the support of the High Schools.” 
Provided, also, that the law and regulations relating to High Schools shall apply to Collegiate 
Institutes until modified according to law. 

10. Teachers’ Superanruation Fund—To meet a special difficulty, the 43rd section of the 
Act of Jast year might be amended, by making the following the first proviso :— 

“Provided always that the County or School Treasurer shall retain in his hands such semi- 
annual deductions from payments to male teachers as may be certified to him by the Inspec- 
tor, and pay over the same to the order of such Inspector at the close of each half-year, pro- 

vided further,” &c.. As the law now stands, Treasurers say they have no authority to retain 
moneys while the Inspector is powerless to require it, or to ensure payment. 
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11. General Remedial Power.—To meet special cases constantly arising. I would suggest a 
clause that “The Chief Superintendent shall have authority to give instructions and to decide 
upon all cases submitted to him, the settlement of which is not otherwise provided for in the 


School Laws.” There isa provision of this kind insthe Act of 1860, but it refers only to 


“‘ disputes’ and complaints. 
; (Signed) J. GroRGE Hopains, 
: Dept. Supt. 


—_—— 


Copy. 
KinasTon, 10th Jany., 1872: 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that on the 9th ultimo I forwarded to the Depart” 

ment the schedule of marking used by the Board of Examiners for the County of Frontenac, 
at the examination of teachers, which commenced on the 18th of December 1871, but the 
schedule for the July examination I did not forward, because the Secretary, Prof. Dupuis, had 
destroyed it, thinking that there would be no further use for it. 
- What will be done with the schools in the rear townships? Only one person, out of about 
twenty to whom I gave permits in the rear, presented herself for examination at the late sitting 
of the Board of Examiners. She came 135 miles. She had to come by way of Brogkville, 
owing to the very rough road through the centre of the County. I cannot, according to the 
School Law, give a permit a second time to the same person. I will have to close the major- 
ity of the schools in these townships, unless the Department’ comes to my assistance, and 
shows me how I may get over the difficulty. | 

I think that the Department should grant me some discretionary power in the matter, to 
deal with the different sections in such a manner as I would think would be most beneficial 
for the advancement of education amongst them, until there would be a sufficient number of 
teachers to supply all the schools. It is very difficult at present to get properly qualified 
teachers to go back to any of the rear townships, 

I expect to have the schools in my division in about three years one hundred per cent. bet- 
ter than they are at present. The schools are in a very backward state generally, as my spe- 
cial report on each school, when forwarded, will show. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) JOHN AGNEW, 
Inspector Co. Frot fenae. 
To the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
Education Department, Toronto, Ont. 


Copy. 
Port Exar, Jany. 10, 1872, 


Normanton P. QO. 


Dear Sir,—The Trustees of School Section No. 3, of the Township of Saugeen, issued de- 
bentures to the amount of $2,500 to erect a school-house, which they did in the year 1870. A 
new Section has been formed out of a portion of Sections No.3, 4and 5. The question now arises 
whether the rate-payers of the new Section formerly forming part of Section No. 3, are or are 
not released from any further liability to pay any portion of the interest and sinking fund 
of the debentures issued by the Trustees of Section No. 3. Your decision of this question 
will be thankfully received by the Trustees of the new Section, and at as early a date as pos- 
sible. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) JNO. Hastwoon, 

Revd. EK. Ryerson, Tp. Clerk, Saugeen} 

Chief Superintendent, Toronto. ; 
Please send a copy of the School Manual for the use of the new Trustees. 
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| Copy. 
WATERLOO, OnvT., January 12th, 1872. 
To the Chief Superintendent 


of Education, Toronto. 

S1z,—I have the honour to submit for your official opinion the following question :— 

Is a County Council legally empowered to raise the remuneration of Examiners to a greater 
sum than the minimum fixed by law, 7. ¢. an amount equivalent to the allowance to members — 
of the County Council ? 

In our County, and I suppose in most others, the pay of County Councillors is two dollars 
per diem, and mileage, and while this sum may be accepted by men of wealth for three or four 
days attendance during the year, it was felt by many members of our County Council that to 
require the attendance of men in humble or moderate circumstances for from twenty or thirty 
days per annum for the same sum, was compelling them to pay too much for the honour of 
their office. 

A proposition was, therefore, discussed at the December meeting of our Council last held, 
to increase the pay of Examiners. On looking at the statute in that behalf, some members 
doubted their legal power to do so, and at the request of the Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, I was asked to forward the legal question for your opinion and advice. 
~ Your early reply to the above will much oblige, 

Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
THOMAS HILLIARD, 
Secretary, Board of Examiners, Waterloo Co. 
Waterloo P. O. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL—ONTARIO. 
Copy. Toronto, 18th January, 1872. 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 17th instant, 634, 
M. 8, with its, inclosure, which will receive the consideration of the Government in the 
course of a few days. 
I observe, but do not feel disposed to discuss, your allusion to party politics, and to 
events which transpired during last Session. 
. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


: (Signed ) EDWARD BLAKE. 
The Rey. E. Ryerson, LL.D., 


Chief Supt., Education, &c., &. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
31st January. 


Srr,—Presuming, as intimated to Mr. Fairbairn, that he had your consent to his intro- 
duction of a Special Remedial Bill, to amend the 40th section of the School Act of last 
Session, I enclose herewith a copy of his Bill as revised. 

If special legislation of public measures, be permitted to private members of the 
House, the Chief Superintendent approves of this Bill in its-present shape, but he has never 
consented to any private legislation on the School Law, and has from the beginning men- 
tioned that it should always be in the hands of the Government, and conducted on their 
responsibility alone. 

Mr. Fairbairn called on this subject and we revised his Bill, as suggested, but submit 
the matter to you with this explanation. 

I am Sir, | 
Your very obedient servant, 
_ J. Grorae Hoperns. 
The Honourable Edward Blake, M. P., . 


Premier. 
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Whereas by an Act passed in the 34th year of Her Majesty’s reign, entitled An Act 
to improve the Common and Grammar Schools of the Province of Ontario, it is provided 
that every “County Council shall determine the limit of each High School District, for each 
“ Grammar School now existing within the County, and ray form the whole or part of 


“one or more Townships, Towns and Villages, within the jurisdiction in a High School - 


“ District.” 

And whereas no provision is made in the said Act, for the case where a Town has with- 
drawn from and ceased to be within the jurisdiction of the Council of the County in 
which the Town is situated : 

Wherefore Her Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 

Section 40 of the said Act is hereby amended, so as to read as follows— 

Every County Council shall determine the limits of each High School District for each 
High School, which may from time to time exist within the County, and each County 
Council may from time to time form one or more Townships, Villages and Towns, (within or 
withdrawn from its jurisdiction for Municipal purposes), into a District for a new High 
School. The establishment of which may be approved by His Excellency in Council, as 
provided by the 35th section of this Act, and the High School Board of each such District, 
shall possess all the powers within the said District, for the support and management of their 
High Schools, and in respeet to County, Towns and Village Councils, and the Council in 
such Towns as are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Council of the County (as the case 
may be) as are possessed, under the Grammar School Acts and this Act, by High School 
Boards generally, in respect to the support and managemeut of the Schools under their care. 


And each such County Council, and the Town (or Village) Council, (or the Council of a — 


Town separated from the jurisdiction of the County as the case may b2), may appoint and 
determine the continuance in office of three fit and proper persons to be Trustees of each 
such High School, as provided by the second section of the Grammar School Act of 1865. 
(29 Vic. chap 23.) Provided, however, that existing Grammar School Divisions, shall be 


called High School Districts until altered, as provided by Law. And the appointment and . 
succession in office of High School Trustees, as made and determined by Municipal Councils, _ 


under the authority of the Grammar School Acts of the Province and this Act, shall be 


confirmed until the mode of such appointment and succession shall be altered according to | 


Law. 


Copy. OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CouNcIL-—ONTARIO. 
Toronto, 31st January, 1872. 


Sir,—I have your note of the 31st inst.. in which you state that Mr. Fairbairn has inti- 
mated, that he had my consent to his introduction of the Bill, on the subject of High Schools 


| 


of which you enclose me a draft. There must be some mistake in this. I have no recollec- _ 
tion of having any conversation whatever with Mr. Fairbairn upon the subject. Having — 


regard to the tenor of your note, I should be glad to know whether the measure, the draft of 


which you enclose is one which the Chief Superintendent proposes to the Government for its 


adoption. 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) EDWARD BLAKE. 
J. George Hodgins, Esq., 
Education Office. 


Copy. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
1st February. 

Sir,—In reply to your note I beg to say, that I did not intend to be understood as* 
saying that Mr. Fairbairn intimated that he had your consent to the introduction of his Bill. 
What I said was, ‘“ Presuming as intimated to Mr. Fairbairn,” &c., that is, I presumed as I 
had intimated to Mr. Fairbairn, that he had your consent, and I regret that I did not express 
myself more clearly on the point. 

The Bill is one so far as it goes which the Chief Superintendent would propose to the 
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Government for its adoption (with the addition of these words “with its consent,” referring 
to Towns separated from Counties), should this suggestion for amendment to the School Act 
be concurred in. But at the same time he thinks that it would be right for me to say, that 
when the School Act of last year was adopted, he assumed that Towns which had obtained 
a separation from the County for general purposes, would not wish to be under the control of 
the County for High School purposes. No intimation to the contrary was given by any 
member of the Legislature. 

Now, if the Town of Peterboro’ desires connection with the County for High School 
purposes, provision might be made for giving effect to its wishes—whether Towns similarly 
situated desire the change proposed we know not, If they do the Chief Superintendent 
approves of the provisions of the Bill. I enclosed to you yesterday ; but it must be for the 
Government and parties concerned to say, whether the provisions of the Bill should be con- 
fined to the Town of Peterboro’, or to be made to apply to other towns similarly situated. 
The introduction into the Bill of the words “ with their consent ” might meet the case of all 
such towns. If desirable Mr. Fairbairn’s Bill might form a section of any measure approved 
by the eat | ; but the Chief Superintendent deprecates piecemeal legislation with the 
School law. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed, ) J. GEeoraE Hopains. 
Hon. E. Blake, 
Pres. of the Council. 


Toronto, Feb’y 10th, 1872. 
SIR: 

After much deliberation, I have thought it advisable to address you in respect to 
my long desired retirement from the Education Department, of which I have had charge 
longer than any Judge has ever occupied the Bench in Canada, and to a greater age. 

In the recent financial speech of Mr. MacKenzie, he expressed a desire and intention on 
the part of ithe Government to examine into the expedieucy of the Depositary Branch of the 
Education Department. This I most earnestly desire. I have also observed from ether in- 
timations, that there is also a wish that the Government should consider the very constitution 
and system of the whole Department of Public Instruction. ‘To this I have not the least ob- 
jection; but I have thought my present connection with the system, from its creation, might 
possibly embarrass the Government in its deliberations and decisions on the subject, The 
infirmities of age must “compel me to retire before long ; and I*have thought my immediate 
or early retirement would enable the Government to exercise its discretion more freely in re 
gard to the Department, and system of Public Instruction. 

I have caused to be made, and herewith enclose copies of the correspondence which took 
place between the Government and myself four years ago in regard to my then proposed re- 
tirement from the Department. At that time, I tendered my resignation unconditionally, 
leaying my case to the consideration of the Legislature in view of the nature and length of 
my past public services. Since then the leader of the late administration and others have ex. 
pressed their opinion that I ought to be allowed to retire without diminution of salary, and 
I have been consulted as to the bringing of the matter under the consideration of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, but I have declined to consent to any steps being taken in the matier until 
both parties should be disposed to consult and agree as to what should be done, as I would 
not consent to any thing being done which should not be agreed upon by leading men of 
both parties in the Legislative Assembly. 

I have not the power of endurance or the ability to help myself that I had four years ago; 
since which time I have contributed to collegiate and religious objects upwards of four thous- 
and dollars of my salary ; on more than one thousund of which I am paying interest to the 
Bank of Commerce; in addition to which I have devoted fittcen hundred dollars more to- 
wards completing McGill Square Church or at the rate of one thousand dollars a year until 
the whole is paid, provided my life is spared. I accumulate nothing. This however does 
not concern the public but it necessarily influences me in my course of action. 

When the subject has been mentioned to me I have expressed my conviction that the Leg- . 
islative Assembly would not be disposed to allow me more than the law allows a retired 


Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench, but I cannot meet my subscription obligations (and I | 
have no other debts) and do what I shall presently explain without my present means of sup- | 
port. If the Government think proper to allow me a year's salary on retiring, and place me_ 
on the same footing as a retired Judge Ican fulfil my subscription engagements and accomplish — 
my literary objects. I can show beyond a doubt that apart from my long work in the De- | 
partment I have caused a saving to the country of more than one hundred thousand dollars | 
and the diffusion of a large amount of useful literature, besides causing the commencement and _ 
development of certain branches of domestic manufacture accompanied by an unprecedented — 
extension of the ordinary book trade. | 
I do not desire to retire from my present post of duty to be released from work; but I 
wish to pursue work of another kind. I believe another man can perform the work of my of- 
fice as well as I can, if not better; but I wish to do a work which no other is likely to do, and 
for doing which my experience of public affairs since 1824 and my early relations and inter- 
course give me an adyantage perhaps over any other man now living. I refer to writing a 
history of the founders of this country, and of its constitutional system of government em: | 
bracing, in effect, a history of the progress of society in U. C. from the beginning to the pres- 
ent or to recent times. To the preparatory studies for this work I have devoted much time 
during many years and have collected and collated many authorities for my purpose and have 
written upwards of one hundred pages. I hereto append a copy of the circular which I issued | 
in 1861 and the introduction, or first section of the first chapter of my proposed history which 
will extend to four volumes and occupy me as many years, if I should be spared to complete) 
it. You will by the appended extract see the scope of my proposed inquiries into an almost, 
unexplored field of historical investigation, or one which has been presented only on one. 
side by American historians, whose partial statements have been adopted by most English, 
historians and writers without further examination of the original sources of information. | 
My own investigations and explorations may be very imperfect, but they may snggest, 
what others may pursue to a satisfactory conclusion. But in the prosecution of my work, 
I purpose, if permitted, and have health and means, to visit next year the proyinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, amoug the archives of the old families of which, I am told, there 
are many letters and documents which throw much light upon the character and circumstances 
of the old U. B. Loyalists, who visited thither after the close of the “American struggle, 
I may, also, find it necessary to g0 to England and search the archives the Board. of 
Trade and plantations, and of the Colonial office on anothers relating to the Revolutionary 
period of American history. 1 
'The experience of the last ten years has caused me to despair of my ability to admin. 
«ster the Eudcation Department and write my proposed history at the same time. I shal) 
udge which it shall be my duty to do by the action of your administration. I state the 
whole matter on public grounds, and on public grounds alone T wish it to be considered and 
decided. | 
In case you concur in what 1 have above intimated, I would suggest the creation of 
the office of Minister of Public Instruction, and the appointment of yourself to it, as is the 
Premier in Lower Canada, bringing the University, U. O. College, Institutions of Deaf and 
Blind, as well as the Normal, High and Public Schools, under direct governmental supervi 
son. nl 
In the practical administration of the Hducation Department an abler, more. judi. 
cious and reliable man cannot be found than Dr. Hodgins, who has been in the Department ya 
years —who was first educated to business in a retail store in Galt, and afterwards in @ 
wholesale establishment in Hamilton with the Stinsons—clerk in the same establishment! 
with Mr. Charles McGill, M. P., and was offered to be set up in business by the Stinsons 01 
admitted as a partner within a year or so if he would remain, but he chose literature anc 
went to Victoria College in 1840, where I found him; and on account of his punctuality 
thoroughness, neatness, method, and excellent conduct, I appointed him on trial first clerk ir 
my office in 1844 ; and having proved his ability, I wrote to him when I was in Europe, te 
come home to his widowed mother in Dublin, and spenda year in the great education office 
there, to learn the whole system and management—I having arranged with the late Arch: 
bishop Whately and other members of the National Board, to admit Mr. H. into their offer 
to study the principles and details of its management and of the N ormal and Model School: 
connected with it. Mr. Hodgins did so at his own expense, and losing the salary for th 
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year; at the end of which he returned to my office with the testimonials of the Irish Na- 
tional Board, as to his diligence and the thorough manner in which he had mastered the 
modes of proceeding in the several branches of that great Education Department. He also 
brought drawings, of his own make, of the Dublin education offices, Normal and Model 
Schools. Then since you know that Mr. Hodgins having taken his degree of M. A., has pro- 
ceeded regularly to his degree of law in the Toronto University, and has been admitted to 
the Bar as Barrister at Law. He is, therefore, the most thoroughly trained man in all 
Canada for the Education Department ; and isthe ablest, most thorough administrator of a public 
department of any man with whom I have met. I think he has not been appreciated accord- 

‘ing to his merits ; but should you create and fill the office of Minister of Public Instruction, 
you may safely confide the ordinary administration of the Education Department to Dr. Hod- 
gins, with the title of my office. 

In the mean time you can make yourself familiar with the principles and branches, and 
modes of its arrangement. Whatever you may find to approve of in my policy and course of 
procedure, I have no doubt you will have the fairness to avow and the patriotism to maintain, 
whatever may be your views and feelings in regard to myself, personally ; and if you find 
defects in, and can improve upon, my plans or proceedings, no one will rejoice at your suc- 
cess more than myself. I enclose a printed paper, which will afford information of the de- 
tails of the Department. 

Though I differed from you strongly, and expressed myself vehemently in regard to 

your proceedings, last year, on the school question, and especially in respect to myself, I be- 
lieve you have the heart of a true Canadian and the intellect of an educated statesman, and 
that you have the ability to make yourself a great blessing to what, I believe, is your, as well 
as my native country. 
__ Perhaps all that would be necessary in the way of legislation on this subject this ses- 
sion would be, to submit a resolution to the House, recommending the creation of the office 
of Minister of Public Instruction and authorising the Government to make such provision as 
it may judge expedient to fill such an office, and for the retirement of the present Chief 
Superintendent of Education. : 

The nature of your answer to this letter, will enable me to decide whether I shall make 
an official commuhication on this subject or not. 

I may add that should I retire from my present office, I would have no objections, if de- 
sired, to be appointed Member of the Counci! of Public Instruction and give any assistance 
I could in its proceedings as the result of my experience, 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed ) HK. Ryerson. 
Hon. Enpwarp Buakg, M. P., 
President of the Council. 


_ __P.S.—Since writing the foregoing letter, I have this morning received a note from Rev: 
Prof. Young, a copy of which I herewith enclose. From Professor Young I have received 
more assistance than from any other member in preparing the new programme of studies and 


examinations. His loss to me increases my own desire to retire from the charge of the De- 


artment. 
F K. R. 


(Copy—Lnclosure) 
Toronto, 9th Feb., 1872. 


My pzAR Sir,—I thinkit right to inform you that I have resolved to retire from the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction. You are the first person to whom I have given any intimation of 
my intention. I enclose a copy of the letter which I have addressed to the Provincial Se- 
cretary, resigning my appointment. 

Tn leaving the Council, I have much satisfaction in feeling that my brief connection 
with that body has been one, in which I have been able to work harmoniously with all the 
other members—not a single instance of anything approaching to misunderstanding having 
‘arisen in the Council, while I have been a member of it. 

My larger official connection with yourself, has left upon my mind a deep impression of 
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the ability with which you have for so many years directed the educational system, which. 
you had the honour of originating. 


I am, . 
My dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) GEORGE Paxton YOUNG. 
Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D. 
No. 4297, A 3. 
Copy EpucATION OFFICE, 


Toronto, 7th December, 1868. 


Srr,—I have the honour to submit to the favourable consideration of His Excellency — | 


the Lieutenant Governor in Council what, some three weeks since, I submitted to the indi- 
vidual members of the Government—namely, that 

“The Department of Public Instruction shall ‘be under the management of a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, to be designated ‘ Minister of Public Instruction,’ who shall 
be an ex officio member of the Toronto University and of the Council of Public Instruction, 
and who, in addition to the powers and functions vested in the Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, shall have the oversight of all educational institutions which are, or may be, aided by 
public endowment or Legislative grant, to inspect and examine, from time to time, person- 
ally or any person appointed by him, into the character and working of such institution ; and 
by him shall all public moneys be paid in support or aid of such institutions, and to him they 
will report at such times and in such manner as he shall direct. 

With a view of giving effect to the foregoing recommendation, I hereby resign into the 
hands of His Excellency my office of Chief Superintendent of Hducation—an office which I 
have filled upwards of twenty-four years, during which I have employed my best energies 
and utmost efforts to devise and develop our present system of public instruction, and have 
been favoured with the cordial support of successive Governments and Parliaments, and with 
the liberal co-operation of the people of Upper Canada at large. 1 shall ngt dwell upon the 
developement or characteristics of that system; but I feel thankful that they are such as 
have received the highest approval, both at home and abroad. | 

Our system of public instruction has acquired such gigantic dimensions, and the net- 
work of its operations so pervades every muncipality of the land, and is so interwoven with 
our muncipal and judicial systems of government, that I think its administration should now 
be vested in a responsible Minister of the Crown, with a seat in Parliament; and that I 
should not stand in the way of the application to our varied educational interests of that 
ministerial responsibility, which is sound in principle and wise in policy. During the past 
year I have presented a report on school systems in other countries, with a view of improv- 
ing my own ; and the Legislative Assembly has appointed a Select Committee for the same 


purpose. I have, therefore, thought this was the proper time to suggest the modification 


and extension of the Department of Public Instruction. 


I beg to append a summary printed statement of the creation and progress of the system e 


during my administration of it ; and also a statistical summary of my last year’s report. 

In regard to myself as to both the past and future, I beg to make the following statement : 

While, in addition to the duties imposed upon me by law as Chief Superintendent of edu- 
cation, I have voluntarily established a system of providing the municipal and school autho- 
rities with libraries, text-books and every description of school furniture and school appa- 
ratus—devising and developing their domestic manufacture. I have thus saved the country 
very many thousands of dollars in the prices as well as the quality of the books, maps, ete., 
etc. I can truly say that I have not derived one farthing’s advantage from any of these ar- 


rangements beyond the consciousness of conferring material, intellectual and social benefits 
upon the country. When I accepted office, I made no stipulation as to salary, which was 


a 


subsequently fixed by statute not to exceed that of the Superintendent of Hducation for — 


Lower Canada. At that time the population of Upper Canada was reported in the cen- 


sus as less than that of Lower Canada, My salary, has therefore, been regulated by Act of Paft 


liament and not by the favour of any Government. Beyond the economical current expenses — 


of my family, and the purchase of my dwelling, I had, until four years since, distributed my 
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salary in aid of benevolent and public objects. During the last four years I had accumulated 
‘and invested two thousand dollars; but recently the claims of two objects seemed to be so 
strong, (the one the purchase of McGill Square for benevolent purposes, the other the en- 
dowment of Victoria College), that I divided the two thousand dollars between them. With 
the exception, therefore, of the house I occupy, I have no more material wealth than I had. 
twenty-five years ago. 

_ But in regard to the future, I stipulate or solicit nothing. In view of my labours dur- 
_ ing the last twenty four years and upwards, my age of nearly sixty-six years, and my volun- 
tary retirement from my position, I believe the Government and Legislature of the country 
will do what is just and honourable, and I ask no more. I am still willing to do what I can 
to advance the chief work of my life; and if it is thought I may be useful in connection 
with the Council of Public Instruction, I will be happy to do what I can in that capacity, 
as also (released from the cares and duties of office) to contribute to the school and other 
literature of the country, and to aid, if desired, the proposed Minister of Public Instruction, 
with any counsel my experience may enable me to give. 

As to the time and manner of giving effect to the foregoing suggestions in regard to the 
Department, or my own resignation, I defer entirely to the convenience of the Government 
and the judgment of the Governor in Council. 

I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed ) EK. RYERSON. 
The Hon. M.C. Cameron, M. P. P., 
Secretary of the Province, 
; Toronto. 
Copy PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 


Toronto, 30th January, 1869. 


Srr,—In acknowledging your letter of the 7th December last, placing your resignation 
of the office of Chief Superintendent of Hducation in the hands of His Excellency the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and suggesting that the Department of Public Instruction should be placed 
under the more direct management of the Government, through a Minister, to be designated 
“the Minister of Public Instruction,” holding a place in the Executive Council and a seat 
in the Legislative Assembly—thus bringing this Department, in common with all other 
branches of the Government, within the control of the people through the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown. I am directed by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor to thank 
you for the valuable suggestions contained in your letter, and to request that you will 
continue to discharge those important duties, which you have performed for a quarter of a 
century with so much credit to yourself and benefit to the people of this Provinee, 
until His Excellency’s advisers shall have more fully considered your suggestions, and ma- 
tured a measure for placing your Department under the direct supervision of a member of the 
Executive Council. 

The services that you have rendered your country and your now advanced age fully war- 
rant your asking to be relieved from the further discharge of your arduous duties; but 
knowing your vigour of mind and energy of character, His Excellency ventures to hope that 
compliance with the request now made will not prove too great a tax upon your energies, or 
interfere seriously with any other plans you may have formed for the employment of the re- 
maining years ofa life devoted to the moral and intellectual improvement of your fellowmen. 
; I have the honour to be, 

‘ Sir, 
Your obdt. servant, 
(Signed) M. C. CAMERON, 
Secretary. 
Rev. EK. RYERSON, : 
Chief Superintendent of Education, oe 
Toronto, 
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no. 411, B 38, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. 
EpvucaTion OFrricnr, Toronte, 30 January, 1869. 


Sta— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date conveying 
the most kind expression of his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor in regard to myself and 
my past humble services, and the request that I would continue in my present office until 
His Excellency’s advisers should be able to mature a measure to give effect to the recommen- 
dations of my letter of 7th of December last respecting the direct responsibility of the Hduca- 
tion Department to Parliament, and the creation of the office of Minister of Public Instruction 
to be filled by a responsible Minister of the Crown, having a seat in Parliament. 

The more than kind reference to myself on the part of His Excellency has deeply affect- 
ed me, and for whieh I desire to express my most heartfelt thanks. 

I beg to assure you for the satisfaction of His Excellency that I will subordinate every 
inclination and contemplated engagement, to the great work of the Education Depart- 
ment and the system of Public Instruction, as long as I have strength and may be desired by . 
the constituted authorities to do so. - 

I have found that the apprehensions first expressed by the Hon. M. C. Cameron, as 
Chairman of the Education Committee of the Legislative Assembly during the late session, 
that conuecting the Department of Public Instruction with the political Ministry of the day 
might draw the system of Public Instruction into the arena of party politics and thus impede 
its progress, is largely shared in by thoughtful men, and that my recommendation has been 
coldly received generally, and strongly objected to in many quarters. 

Under these circumstances I have been led to review the whole question; and aided by 
_ the experience which the recent session of the Legislature has afforded, I would respectfully 
suggest that, until a better system can be devised, a committee of say seven or nine members 
of the Legislative Assembly (to be presided over by the Provincial Secretary) be elected by 
ballot, (or if not by ballot, by the mutual agreement of the leaders of both parties in the 
House,) at the commencement of each session, to examine into the working, and report upon 
all matters relating to the Education Department and its administration, as well as upon any 
measures which might be suggested for the promotion of Public Instruction. The Provincial. 
Secretary, being ex officio Chairman of such Committee, would be able to bring before it any 
thing that had required the interposition of, or had been*brought before the Government dur- 
ing the year and meriting the attention of the Committee. The Committee being chosen 
by ballot, or by mutual agreement on both sides of the House, would preclude the character 
of party in its mode of appointment, and give weight and influence to its recommendations. 
In this way the Education Department, necessarily so identified with matters affecting pop- 
ular progress and enlightenment would, in its whole administration be more directly responsi- 
ble to Parliament and through it to the people than any other Public Department is now, and 
that without being identified or connected witk any political party, and on the occasion of 
a vacancy in the Administration of the Department, a selection and appointment could be 
made free from the exigencies of party or of party elections, upon the simple and sole ground 
of qualifications for the office and with a view of promoting the interests of public education 
irrespective of sect or party. | 

But, under any circumstances, I will endeavour to do my duty to the best of my ability, 
as desired by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor. 

. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Signed) EH. Ryxzrson. 
The Honorable M. C. Cameron, M.P.P., 


Secretary of the Province, Toronto. 


a ‘ 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS OF AMERICA. 
Circular to the Descendants of the British United Empire Loyalists of America. 


The object of this Circular is to solicit from the descendants of the ‘‘ United Empire 
Loyalists,” and other first Settlers of Upper Canada, any Documents, Journals, Letters, or 
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other Papers which may relate to the Lives and Adventures of their forefathers and of their 

ttlement in Canada, or any facts or information which may afford materials for the history 
of the venerated founders of our country. The same request is made of the descendants of 
the United Empire Loyalists in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and other parts of America, 
The documents, &c., to be sent at my expense ; and they will be returned if desired. 

The first settlers of these Provinces preferred British connexion and government to any 
other, though they were not all what are technically termed « United Empire Loyalists ;” 
that is, those who had actively supported the unity of the Empire during the revolt and 
secession of the old American Colonies, now the United (or rather divided) States, Those 
United Empire Loyalists were the losing party in the contest, which led to their settlement in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada. The unsuccessful parties in such contests always 
appear to disadvantage, and especially when the only histories of them are written by their 
adversaries. American histories haye done great injustice to the motives, principles, and 
character of our Loyalist forefathers ; and no English history of them has been written, 
They were a noble race of men—in few respects inferior, and in several respects superior, to 
the lauded Pilgrim Fathers of New England. Their antecedents, their sacrifices, their cour- 
age, their chivalry, their enterprise, their perseverance, and their lofty patriotism, claim for 
them—at the hands of some of their sons—_a faithful history and rightful vindication. The 
same remark applies to Lower Canada ftom its first connexion with the British Crown. Canada 


American Colonies, their transatlantic relations and disputes; and following it, as time may 
permit, with a “ History of Canada,” embracing its Aboriginal Tribes; the growth of its 
Settlements and Institutions; its deeds in the War of 1812; its Religious persuasions and 
Public Men; its Municipal and Educational Institutions; the nature and defects of its early 
Governments, the origin and establishment of its system of Responsible Government and its 
working, as compared with that of the United States and Great Britain; the various elements 
which enter into the composition of its Society; and the influences—national, religious, 
political, and social—which contribute to form and develop its character of Canadian 
Nationality and progressive Civilization. 

The History of the United Empire Loyalists will be included in two Volumes; that of 
Canada, in not less than two more. 


’ E. RYERSON, 


P. S.—The foregoing circular was partly written two years since ; but I have, from vari- 
ous causes, deferred printing it until the present time. Some idea of the scope and character 
of the proposed work may be formed from the following summary-outline of it :— 


CHAPTER 
I. Discoveries and Explorations of the Atlantic Coasts of America, and information in 
England as to its Climate and Productions, down to 1620. 
IT. .Motives and Characters of itg settlements, from 1585 to 1630. 
III. Government of the, Colonies, from 1606 to the end of the Cromwell Protectorate in 
England, 1660. 
_ IV. Their Government, from Charles TI. 1660, to the English Revolution, 1688, 
V. Their Government, from the Accession of William and Mary, 1689, to the Peace of 
Paris (after the Conquest of Canada), 1763. 
VI. Relations of the Colonies (especially those of Massachusetts) to England ; (1) From 
their first Settlement to the end of the Cromwell Protectorate, 1660; (2) From 
the Accession of Charles IT. 1660, to the death of William TIT. 1702; (3) From 
ea the Accession of Queen Anne, 17 02, to the Peace of Paris, 1763. 
VII. Origin and nature of the disputes between Creat Brita and the Colonies; (1) 
| From 1763 to 1770; (2) From 1770 to the Declaration of Independence, 


) 1776. 
VIII. United Empire Loyalists, as distinct from the Secessionists, 
1. How far they agreed with the Sccessionists, 
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_ Their satisfaction with the concessions of the British Government. 
_ Principles, character, and numbers of the Secessionists. 


2 
3 
4. Principles, character, and numbers of the Loyalists. 

5. Conduct of the Secessionists and Loyalists towards each other, compared. 
6 

T 

8 
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" Sacrifices and conduct of the Loyalists during the Revolutionary War. | 
‘Their circumstances and treatment after the Revolutionary War. 
- Their.settlement*in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada. | 
TX. Climate, Soil and Government of Upper Canada; Character, Huterprise, Privations, | 

and Hardships of the first Settlers, &e., &e., &e. | 


Toronto, May, 1861. HK. R. 


HIsToRY, ETC. 


Cuaprerl. Introduction ; discoveries, knowledge and settlements 
ihe landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth in 16209. 


I purpose to write a history of the British United Empire Loyalists of America from theit 
first settlement on the shores of Virginia and New England to their last settlement in Nova’ 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Canada, together with a constitutional history of Upper Canada. 
to the present time. I shall inquire into the nature and extent of information in England as 
to the climate, productions, and probable advantages of the newly discovered coasts of Amer-| 
ica before the establishment of popular government among the settlers in Wirginia and before | 
the “ Pilgrim Fathers” resolved to make New England their future home; the motives of re- 
ligion, liberty and gain which prompted their voluntary expatriation from the fields of ancient) 
culture and the home of civilization, to the forests of a new-found land, and the hunting 
erounds of savage tribes I shall recount the adventures and hardships of their infant settle-. 
ments; the character and ovowth of their institutions; the extension of their conquests and 
territories ; their relations to the mother country and treatment by,it; the origin and prog- 
ress of disaffection to the Imperial Government, and modes of its manifestation ; the occasions 


of offence and complaint given by kingly authority to the American Colonists, and the man- 
ner in which a portion of the latter improved those occasions to extinguish British rule mm 
pute; how far the United Em: 


Awerica; the nature, phases and crisis of the questions of dis 
pire Loyalists maintained the rights, but refused to renounce the allegiance of British sub. 
jects ; the point of divergence between the Loyalists and Secessionists,their respective prince: 
ples, character, number, wealth, errors, conduct and sacrifice. J shall show that the defeat 
and misfortunes of the Loyalists originated in no want of devotion, courage or even skill or 
their part, as far as they were permitted to act from their own knowledge and experience, bu. 
were caused by the imprudence and incompetence of generals who despised alike the Loyalist: 
and the Seceders. After the termination of the unnatural contest, I shall follow the disinher 
ited and exiled Loyalists, not toa promised land abounding in all kinds of game and vegeta 
ble productions, as was New England represented before the Massachusetts Puritans decider 
to adopt it as their home; but to lands in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, noted only fo) 
extreme severity of climate—and thousands of them to a Canada, then less known to th 
Loyalist exiles than was New England to the Pilgrim exiles when they first landed on Ply 
mouth rock—a Canada then requiring a longer and more dismal passage to be reached fron 
New York, than was required to go from England to Boston in. the seventeenth century. | 
In the course of the investigation, it will appear that the Loyalists brought the same prin 
ciples with them to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Canada that their forefathers brough 
from England to America, and for which the Northern States professed to contend in thei 


in North America before 


late civil war with the seceding Southern States, principles which are at this day placing Eng 
land at the head of the order, liberty and civilization of mankind, and making Canada mor 
independent, free and progressive than any other state of the Western continent; while th 
leading secessionists of the Revolution imbibed new principles and new maxims of eovernment 
whieh discarded all allegiance to England and to Monarchy long before the Declaration ¢ 
Tndependence, and which have ripened into a harvest of yet incomplete development, and re 
sults very different from those fought for by Washington and anticipated by Franklin. 

An enquiry into the causes and principles which destroyed the unity of a great empitl 
and transmuted thirteen monarchical provinces into as many democratic states cannot be una 
tractive to the historical student and practical statesman ; and in.transactions so novel an 
eventful, in which our forefathers played so conspicuous a part, we ‘have a filial interest. Th 
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subject is also full of instruction as to the establishment, government and destiny of colonies, 
the most extensive ever planted; the formation and progress of institutions now spread over 
a territory twice as large as Europe; the errors and vices which have obstructed their progress 
and marred their usefulness, the principles and virtues which minister to their strength, and 
infuse into their civilization the reality of truth} freedom, intelligence, energy and independent 
advancement. ; 

Such is the task I have assigned to myself in narrating the history of the United Empire 
Loyalists of America, and in the execution of which, however imperfectly, I hope to afford some 
entertainment and instruction to the reader who shall honour my pages with his perusal. 


Copy —Private. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Toronto, 12th February, 1872. 


Siz,—I have your note of the 10th instant, marked private, proposing your retirement 
and the reconstruction of the Education Office, and enclosing copies of a former official cor- 
respondence on the same subject. At this late stage of the Session, and under the present 
pressure of public business, there is no probability of our giving this matter the consideration 
which it deserves, and it must therefore be postponed till the recess, when, if you will have 
the goodness to put yourself in communication with the Provincial Secretary, as on the former 
occasion, the subject will receive the early and earnest attention of the Government. I may, 
however, say at once that I am unable to acquiesce in the stipulation that we should consult 
and obtain the agreement of our political opponents touching any plans we may adopt. 

This is all that need have been written just now, but that your allusion to my personal 
feelings towards you, and to what you call your vehement expressions used last year towards 
me require remark. First let me repeat some of these vehement expressions published by 
you on the eve of the general elections of last year. You in effect stated that | had made a 
speech of excessive partizanship, venom, ignorance and absurdity; that my public conduct 
was unstatesmanlike, unfair, dishonourable, base, cowardly and mean ; that I was attending 
the Court of Chancery to earn fees while the country was paying me to devote my time to 
its legislative interests; that I was playing the most criminal game of party and of faction 
in questions of mental and social progress; that Iwas guilty of misrepresentations ; that I 
misrepresented you ; that I misrepresented the Bill; that I misrepresented.the words ; that I 
showed ignorance; that I showed profound ignorance; that I showed equal ignorance on 

‘another topic; that I made a reckless assertion; that I made a baseless assertion ; 
that I made an unfounded assertion; that I was ignorant of the facts; that 
I made a partizan speech; that I insinuated the reverse of fact; that I- made 
unfounded representations; that I was repudiating the example of both England 
and the United States in order to accomplish a party object and gratify animosity 
against you; that I made an insinuation of which the lowest village demagogue might be 
ashamed ; that mean personal hostility prompted me to reject everything you proposed, and 
to ignore your very existence in connection with the Public School System; that I had 
cherished a hatred of you since 1844, which was now cropping out and culminating in my © 
proceedings ; that my hatred had become only the more intense with the lapse of years, and 
that I then felt towards you as towards the devil; that I had evinced the grossest ignorance 
of school legislation, in both this and other countries; that I had simply drawn upon my im- 
agination under the prompting of passion and personal hostility; that if I could get into 
power and carry out the views I had avowed, our educational system would be 
crushed, and the retrograde of the next twenty years would be equal to the pro- 
eress of the last twenty years, while, of course, you would be the first object of 
my vengeance; that my real object was to bring our whole school system into the arena of party 
politics, contrary to the example of all good men in Upper Canada; that on this idea I hoped 
to revive the party hates of a past generation, and get my hated rivals beneath my feet ; 
that I had fallen into evil ways; that I was engaged in a crusade against the administration 
and polity of our school system; that I had assailed all those parts and instrumentalities of 
the school system, which are as essential to its efficiency and existence, as the arms and legs 
to the real life and successful industry of the man ; that I was as ignorant of the School Law 
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as a new-born child ; that I was making a persistent but impotent effort to assail, at the 
country’s expense, a public department and a public man ; that I was disappointed and in- 
veterate ; that dark would be the prospect, and crushed the hope of all that is kind, and 
liberal and progressive, in the future of Ontario, should my spirit ever rule in its Councils, 
and control its destinies ; that my policy was to defeat the School Bill, to prevent any legis- 
lation whatever while you or Mr. M. ©. Cameron were in office, to keep the question open 
and use it as a football of party at the coming elections ; that J looked upon each Member of 
the Opposition as a mere human chattel, a tool with a soul, to do or nottodo as I might 
direct ; that I was guilty of very unpardonable and criminal conduct in perverting, for the 
purposes of party, a matter affecting the education of our youth, conduct which had been 
avoided and denounced by good and honourable men of all parties from 1841; that I was 
guilty of political partizanship; that I had dragged Members of the Opposition by party 
tyranny, and was actuated by a pernicious spirit ; that I delivered a factious speech against 
the school system and yourself ; that I was sitting and watching in the House to harass, from 
day to day and week to week, the Government in transacting the business cf the country, 
gendering a petty and bitter spirit in Legislative proceedings, and in the public mind ; that 
I intended to conceal from you a letter to my constituents; that my letter was a twofold 
misrepresentation and deception ; that I had committed falsehood by omitting half the 
truth, and by making, and intending to make, a false impression ; that there was untruth- 
fuiness in my letter ; that I made a pretence which was both a quibble ard a misstatement ; 
that part of my letter was very disingenuous and, in fact, untrue ; that I was guilty of dis- 


ingenuousness and untruthfulness ; that I was guilty of injustice and misrepresentation of | 


facts; that when I wrote of an attempt having been made, I knew no such attempt had been 

made ; that I was descending to unworthy means of deceiving the electors of South Bruce. 
Thts published language of yours remaining unretracted, you now write to me privately, 

suggesting the creation of the office of Minister of Public Instruction, and the appointment 


of myself to that office, with control over the University, U. C. College, and the Institution 


for the Deaf and the Blind, as well as the Normal, High, and Public School. You say that 
whatever I may find to approve of in your policy and course of procedure, you have no 
doubt I will have the fairness to avow, and the patriotism to maintain, whatever may be my 
views and feelings towards yourself personally ; and you add that though you differed from 


me strongly, and <xpressed yourself vehemently in regard to my proceedings last year on the 


school question, and especially in regard to yourself, you believe I have the heart of a true — 


Canadian, and the intellect of an educated Statesman, and that I have the ability to make 
myself a great blessing to our common country. 

I have put together your public and private utterances. 

I shall not draw the cbvious inference or deduce the inevitable conclusion. 


I hope and believe you would be right in trusting to my fairness even did I, as you assume — 


I do, entertain ill-feeling towards you; but. I have not the least ill feeling towards you or any 
other of my fellow men. I shall humbly endeavour in my dealings with you to exemplify 
that Christian charity of which as a minister of the Gospel you have doubtless preached, 


though you think it consistent with the practice of the virtue to publish to and leave before — 


the world the language here set down. 
I have the honour to be 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed ) EDWARD BLAKE. 
To Rev. D. Ryerson, Superintendent of Hducation, &e., &e. 


Copy—Private. 7 
Sir: Toronto, Feb’y 13th, 1872. 
I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday and to re-~ 
mark, in reply, that I must demur to several counts in the long bill of Indictment which you’ 
have presented, and much more to the fairness of your cutting and stringing together words 


and allusions of successive letters without any reference to the ‘occasion of them or to their | 


natural connection. My letters, to which you refer and from which you cull so largely, con-— 


tain the evidence on which [ then wrote, and your own speech to which those letters were 2 


reply, is a standing witness as to whether I was right or wrong in my appreciation of the ; 


\ 


knowledge, or want of knowledge, you then evinced of the School Law, the School System, and 
the Education Department; and I believe now, as I believed then, that were the feelings 
which seemed to influence your proceedings last year in regard to the School System and my- 
self to direct your policy when in power, my own official position would be valueless and there 
would be little hope for the School System which I have spent the best part of my life to es- 
tablish and develop. I may have been, and may be, mistaken in my conviction; but such it 
was, and such it is. You, as a public man, gave forth utterances relating to myself and my 
work of many years; I replied to them and sometimes sharply and vehemently, as I felt 
deeply and wrote in part from a bed of pain. You hhve not thought proper to retract any 
of your imputatioffs or denunciations, nor do I feel it my duty to retract my reply to them. 
Huring a public life of nearly fifty years I have never, except in one instance, allowed dif- 
ferences and warm discussions in public matters to interfere with the freedom and courtesies 
of private life and when any public man abandoned a course of proceeding which I thought 
~ wrong and injurious, I at once acted towards him as if nothing of the kind had occurred. 
_ Thus though I deprecated with unsparing severity your proceedings of last year in school 
_ matters, I showed at the time that I would forget the past and rejoice in your future success 
on your adopting a different course of proceeding ; for I concluded my two letters in reply to 
_ your speech in the following words: ‘Sir, you are yet young, and if you turn from the bad 
_ counsels by which you have been led astray, and from the evil ways into which you have fal- 
_len, you may yet be useful to your country, and no one will more cordially rejoice at your 
_ future success than myself, and no one will sooner forget that I have had oceasion to address 
you in the style of these letters.” | 
__ Sir, at the commencement of and during the present session, you have practically aban- 
_ doned your last year’s course of proceedings in school matters (as I will presently, show) ; 
and therefore I have repeated the substance, and almost reiterated the concluding words above 
_ quoted in my recent letter to you, a part of which you so unfairly place in opposition to my 
_ last year’s public utterances. : 
__ I will now state the circumstances which have occurréd since last session, and even since 
_ the commencement of the present session of the Legislature, which prompted the proposal 
and language of my letter to you. 
1. During the protracted discussions on the Lieutenant Governor’s speech at the opening 
of the session, in which the School Legislation of last year, and the Normal ‘chools, &c., were 
formally mentioned, neither you nor any principal member of your party made the slightest 
reference to the Education Department, or to the School Law, or to myself as you had done 
| last year, indicating thereby a complete change of policy on your part in regard to these 
matters. 
2. When you succeeded to power and explained your intended policy you gave not the 
slightest intimation of your intention to renew your last year’s hostility to the Education De- 
partment and myself. On the contrary I had been assured by more than one gentleman with 
whom you had conversed that you intended to act in regard to myself and my work as 
‘though no difference had occurred between us. 
| 3. When requested to see the Hon. Treasurer on the School Estimates for the current 
year, which, as desired, I had prepared, I found Mr. MacKenzie disposed to consider them 
‘in a friendly and liberal spirit; and though he at first hesitated as to increasing the High 
School grant $2,000, and add $25,000 to the Common School grant, as I had recommended, 
yet he yielded to the reasons I urged for the increase, and announced it amidst the cheers of 
‘the House. . My whole interview and discussion with Mr. MacKenzie Impressed me with 
the conviction that the school system would not suffer from the change of government, and 
that I would be assisted rather than obstructed in my work. JI so expressed myself after- 
wards to my friends, 5 
4, Your own correspondence, commenced by yourself, with me on questions of school law 
and legislation, impressed me that you would not act, as you had done last year, without in- 
formation and in hostility, but that you would earefully ponder and inform yourself upon 
a question and measure before deciding, and that you would act in a candid, liberal and 
friendly spirit. 


| 


In addition I had been informed upon what I considered “ high authority” that you were 
not going to follow in the wake of the Globe, but that you were going to adopt an independent, 


moderate, and liberal policy. 


) 
| 


gard to the educational — 


prospects of the country—arising from your obvious change of policy since last year—I be 
lieving indeed that my letters, respecting which you seem to feel so keenly, pointing out your — 

former mistakes, had contributed to this impaoved state of things; and I began to revolve 
in my own mind what I ought to do in these circumstances. I recurred to my long contem- — 
plated history and to my proposal to the Government four years ago; and though | have — 
written three of the four books I then indicated, I have felt desirous of devoting myself 
wholly to the fourth and principal work. I therefore made to you the proposal contained in 
my letter, believing that you would not now make any changes in the educational system — 
without thorough examination, and being satisfied that such examination would result in | 
adopting most, if not quite all that I had done, and that the actual administration of Dr. , 
Hodgins would advance towards completion what I had begun; for although the machinery ~ 
of the system is complete as far as I can make it, and although much has been done to 1m- 
prove the schools, yet the principal work of the system, in the elevation, practical character . 
and effectiveness of the schools, is only just begun. ; 
I was led to believe from your further experience and improved feelings, as I supposed to | 
be indicated by the circumstances above mentioned, and your great abilities—for no man 3 
more highly appreciates them and has spoken more highly of them than myself—that you | 
would do much to advance all other Educational and Benevolent Institutions of the country, | 
and even give greater stability and power to the School System itself. 
Believing from your personal feelings towards me (at least of dislike and aversion ) from past. 
occurrences, that | might be an obstacle in the way of accomplishing those objects, I pro- | 

posed to put myself out of the way, at the sacrifice of position and emoluments. With this 
view I wrote you a letter, friendly in spirit and courteous in terms, containing not one word | 
that could give offence or cause you pain and only alluding to the past in what might almost — 
be considered a term of self-reproach, but instead of answering me in a similar spirit your | 
letter breathes a spirit of haughtiness throughout, and you seize the opportunity to give vent 
to what seems to have been long pent up feelings, and (by omitting all the facts above stated) | 
| 


Under these circumstances I felt myself much encouraged in re 


you apply my letter in a way to make me appear as black as possible. If my letter showed 
that I could forgive and forget, your letter shows, according to my understanding of it, that 
you can do neither, at least so far as | am concerned. You put in a saving clause at the 
end; but your whole letter indicates to me that you feel your advantage over me, in compar- 
ison of last year ; and hence you revive instead of desiring to forget, the irritations of “that 
contest, though you are careful to omit what you had said and done to provoke it. 

You object “to consult and obtain the agreement of your political opponents’ as to any-— 
thing that might be allowed me on retiring from nearly twenty-eight years charge of the Kd- | 
ucation Department. The terms of my letter do not imply any official consultation on the 
subject, but simply a friendly understanding among leading members of both parties, as such 
matters had always been considered and acted upon, until last session, as non-political and as | 
the common work of both parties. A 

I wrote my letter to you without the knowledge of any human being. When I proposed 
to retire from office four years ago, my friends condemned my act in the strongest terms, and — 
the country did not approve of it. I have again of my own will, or impulse, proposed to do 
the same thing; but you have interposed a barrier to its accomplishment. i 

I regret that what I had supposed to be doing a favour (if there were any favour at all 
in the matter) has been construed as if I had asked a favour, and made the occasion of an — 
ungracious and unjust attack upon me. ” 

You seem to attach an invidious significance to my letter having been marked “ private.” 
I have only to say that I have written nothing to you as private which I would object to have 
made public, if you desire it. But ifa part of the correspondence be published, the whole | 
of it should be published together. ) 

As I do not intend now, after having marked the tone and contents of your letter, to 
make any official communication on the subject, I will thank you to have the goodness to re- 
turn me the papers appended to my letter. ra 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Mis 
Your obedient servant, 
KH. RyErson. 


Hon. Edward Blake, M. P., &c., &c. i 
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Copy. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CoUNCIL, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, 16th February, 1872. 


_ _Sr1r,—I am directed by Mr. Blake to acknowledge the receipt, yesterday, of your letter 
of the 13th instant, and to enclose you the copies of the papers referred to in that letter. 
Your obedient servant, 
Hy. KInLocu. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, &c., &e. 


PARTS Li 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


No. 11637, L. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 27th December, 1871. 
Sir,—I have the honour to state that in order to pay Petty Accounts at the close of the 
year, it is necessary for me to apply, as formerly, for an accountable warrrant for $100. 
The account and balance, if any, will be returned on the 31st instant, 
L enclose vouchers for $387.15 for expenditure on previous warrants, which have been 
exhausted. 


Copy 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
cL Your obedient servant, 
: (Signed, ) HE. RYERSON. 
The Honourable A. Mackenzie, 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


Copy—11638, L. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 27th December, 1871. 


S12,—I have the honour to send herewith certificates of various accounts to be paid, so 
as to close up the grant for the year for the following services :— 
1. Libraries, Maps and Apparatus. 
2. Depository Contingencies. 
3. Normal and Model Schools. . 
4, Office Contingencies. . 
The following accounts are closed for the year, the grant having been nearly all ab- 
sorbed :— 
1. Educational Museum. 
2. Journal of Education. | 
In a day or two I will be able to send in to your Department final certificates, so as to, 
close up the rest of the accounts for the year. ’ 
T have the honour to be, Sir, » 
Your obedient Servant, 
| (Signed, ) E. RYERSON. 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, M.P.P., . 


Provincial Treasurer, Toronto. : 
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(Copy.) 
No. 28, K. 3, EDUCATION OFFICE, ¥ 
Toronto, 3rd January, 1872. 


Str,—I have the honour to request that an accountable warrant for $500 may be issued 
to enable this Department to pay Customs Duties and Petty Expenses. 
~-> warrants issued in 1871 were entirely absorbed, and the account of the balance of 
the cxp:°...r2 not already accounted for, with the vouchers, will be sent in forthwith, 
together with the usual annual statement of Receipts and Deposits. ; 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


. (Signed,)  E. Rysgrson. 
The Honourable A. Mackenzie, M.P.P., % 
Provincial Treasurer. 
(Copy.) TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 


Toronto, January 11th, 1872. 


S1r,—I will feel obliged if you will, as soon as possible, inform nie of the proposed mode 

of distribution of the sum of $2,200, asked for in your estimate for the year’s services for 
““ Teachers’ Institutes,” and the objects for which the money is to be used. Is it simply 
intended as an encouragement to form such associations? and do you intend to pay the 
amount as a matter of course on the formation of such institutions ? 

With reference to the proposed increase from $70,000 to $72,000 of the grant for High 
Schools, it seems to me the grant is large in. proportion to the amount given for Common 
Schools. I would be glad to know if you had any strong reasons for asking for the increase. 
I understood Dr. Hodgins to urge the additional grant simply on the desirability of increas- 
ing the payments now made. I scarcely see my way clear to proposing it on that ground. 

An early reply will much oblige 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed, ) A. MACKENZIE. 
Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D., 
Chief Supt. of Education. 


; DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. 
No. 407., L. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 11th January, 1872. 


Sir,—TI have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of this date, that the appropria- 
tion made by the School Act passed early in the year 1850, ‘for the encouragement of 
Teachers’ Institutes,’’ was intended to assist ‘in defraying the incidental expenses of such 
Institutes, such as the accommodation, stationery, maps, apparatus, and sometimes special 
lectures or teachers on special subjects. This is the mode in which they have been encour- 
aged by public aid in the neighbouring States, where, in Massachusetts and New. 
aN especially, they have become an Institution and almost a regular branch of the School 

ystem. 

I never acted upon this provision of the law but once, namely, in 1850. That year we 
dispensed with a Summer Session of the Normal School, and I got the two principal masters 
of the Normal School to conduct Teachers’ Institutes in the several counties of Upper 
Canada, my official circular on that occasion is hereto appended, and fully explains the design 
of such Institutes. ' 4 

But as there has been no proper classification of teachers, or classified programme of 
studies, such as could be carried into effect, no local Superintendents competent to conduct 
such Institutes, or Teachers of sufficient and acknowledged eminence among the fellow 
Teachers to designate for that purpose, [ have thought it would be useless and a waste of 
time and money to recommend them, and to aid in defraying their expense. But now there 
are experienced and distinguished Teachers as Inspectors, and others in each county of 


29 
qualifications to assist in conducting such Institutes, and as several informal ones have 
been held with good results during the past few months, I have thought the time arrived 
when their agency might be usefully introduced for improvement of Teachers, and especially 
in teaching those subjects of elementary science now required to be taught. Under these 
circumstances I recommended the provision of the School Act of 1850 to be acted upon to a 
limited extent this year. Should the appropriation be made for the current year, it will be 
my duty to specify in a circular what may he considered the legitimate expenses of such 
Institutes, and require audited accounts of them before I recommend the payment of them 
by your Department. | 
In regard to the increase of $2,000 in the grant for High Sehools, it-was recommended 
because of the establishment of several new High Schools, and J did not wish to lessen the 
apportionment to High Schools already established, as it has a discouraging influence. | 
4 I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


E. Ryerson. 
The Honourable A. Mackenzie, Me Ds 


| Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


(Enclosure. ) 
. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN UPPER CANADA. 


Circular from the Chief Superintendent of Schools to Teachers, Superintendents, and other 
| Officers of Common Schools throughout Upper Canada. 


| The 65th section of the present School Act authorizes the holding of a TEAcHERS’ 
INSTITUTE in each County in Upper Canada, “under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Superintendent of Schools, by and with the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council.” 

The requisite sanction has been obtained for this purpose. The Board of Education 
nas proposed to the Masters of the Normal School to devote a part of the next few months to 
sonducting such Institutes; and Messrs. Robertson and Hind have very’ cordially acceded 
0 the suggestion, and expressed their utmost readiness to visit all the Counties in Upper 
Janada, as far as practicable, in the prosecution of a work for which they are so admirably 
jualified. 

It becomes then my official duty to specify some of the regulations which should govern 
he proceedings of these TEACHERS’ InstTITUTES, before stating the times at which they will 
¥¢ held in the several Counties of Upper Canada. 

A Teachers’ Institute is a meeting of Teachers assembled two, four, or ten days, or two 
m four weeks, for the purpose of improvement in their profession. During each evening of 
uch Institute, a public lecture is usually delivered on some subject connected with Common 
Jchool Education. During each day, the Teachers composing the Institute are either 
ormed into classes, for school exercises, under able instructors, or discuss the modes of 
eaching the various subjects of Common School instruction, and school organization and 
iscipline. 

What is contemplated during the approaching summer is intended as a preparation for, 
rintroduction to, Teachers’ Institutes, rather than holding such Institutes themselves, It is 
atended to limit eack meeting (with one or two exceptions) to TWO DAYS, including two 
vening lectures—the first on the eve of the first day of the Institute, the second on the 
vening of that day. In some cases, a third lecture may be delivered the evening following. 
_ The evening lectures will commence at eight o’clock. The exercises each day will 
ommence in the morning at nine, and continue until noon ; will be resumed in the afternoon 
t two, and close at five. 

_ The subjects which will engage attention during these exercises will be, chiefly, the 
[ETHODS AND PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING, Reading, W riting, Arithmetic, Orthography, 
‘cography (with mapping), Natural and General History, Grammar, and, in some instances, 
erhaps, higher subjects; also School Government and Discipline. Some of these subjects 
‘ay occupy much less time and attention that others, according to their relative Importance, 


| corrameresn baests —— 
| 


and as circumstances may suggest. Collateral subjects may, on some occasions, be introduced j ) 
but the proceedings of each Institute will be under the direction of the Masters of the Nor-— 


mal School. ) | 
During many years such Institutes have been held in various parts of Germany ; and, 
during the last four or five years, they have been held with great advantage and success in 
the New York and New England States. They have been numerously attended by Teachers, 
School Office's, and other educationalists, and have been productive of the happiest results 
in respect both to Teachers and large portions of the community where they have been held, 
Shall we have proof in the experiments now to be made that such Institutes may be 
held in Upper Canada? Will Canadian Teachers show that they have as much energy and 
noble ambition to attend an@ participate in the proceedings of such Institutes as Teachers in 
other countries? If Teachers desire their position and professiqg.to be advanced, they must 
exert themselves, and not depend on others, or sit down in complaining inactivity. No one 
circumstance would speak more in behalf of Canadian School Teachers than to see them as 
one man attending the Institutes about to be held; and the proceedings of such Institutes. 
largely attended cannot fail to be individually useful to Teachers, and give a powerful im-. 
pulse to the cause of public education. | 
And may we not hope for as much cordial co-operation on the part of local Superinten- 
dents of Schools, ministers of religion generally, and other public men, as is shown by cor- 
responding orders of men in neighbouring countries? Upon public and patriotic grounds, it 
is hoped that pains will be taken in ail the congregations, and through the press, and in 
other cohvenient ways, to give the widest publicity to the evening lectures; and that School 
Teachers, Superintendents, Clerical, and other School visitors and officers will attend the day. 
exercises of the Institutes. . | 
I venture to assume from personal experience of such courtesy, that the Court Houses 
_ in the several Counties will be allowed to be used for holding these Teachers’ Institutes; and 
that the Superintendents of Schools in each city or town where an Institute may be ap: 
pointed, will make the necessary preparations as to place, lights, Wc. Perhaps, in some 
instances, a more convenient place than the Court House may be obtained for the evening 
lectures, if not for the other exercises, of the Institutes. | 

I confidently hope also, that School Trustees will, in all cases, readily assent to thr 
absence of their Teacher long enough to attend the Institute in their County, and that al 
many as possible of the Trustees themselves will also attend. I would likewise bespeak thi 
favourable consideration of the friends of education in the towns and neighbourhoods wher 

_ these Institutes may be held. ; | 

It is not probable that the Masters. of the Normal School will be able to make a secon¢ 
visit to the several Counties of Upper Canada; all, therefore, who wish to understand th 
principles of teaching and the system of instruction adopted in the Normal School, an 
sought to be introduced into all the Schools in Upper Canada, are earnestly invited to attell 
these Institutes, and to do so in every instance from the beginning to. the end of their pre 
ceedings, in order to be able to judge intelligently of the system of school teaching whi¢ 
they will develop. * 

I shall be most happy to make a personal visit to the several Counties during the cours 
of the ensuing autumn, to confer with local. School officers on the provisions of the Scho 
law and the establishment of School libraries, to furnish them with copies of the School Ac 
and all Forms, Regulations, &c., required for its execution, and to consult on the best mean 
of promoting the interests of education. generally. . , 
Tt only remains for me now to state the times and places at which Messrs. Robertso 
and Hind will hold Teachers’ Institutes for the several Counties in Upper Canada. 


4\ 
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PLACES. FOR THE COUNTY OR COUNTIES OF DATE. ii 

St. Catharines .....+.+ Lincoln, Haldimand and Welland...... May 30 and 31 if 

Hamilton....c..s000e. Wentworth and Halton.............ee0 ee June 4% 5 

SEMCOG eset es lis eay Norfolkelsctyetshesil) see. ys A G7 Se 

Gelphts se. shnes ee Wiaterlooe: cus Siaics.07) aR ee aike TSE een « 

VWoddstock* so vues ses cst Oxford i 02d HOG ei MEE Mi ent i 

Goderich? ....ccsccceeee Huron, Perth, and Bruce............... «. 110112 
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. 
PLACES. FOR THE COUNTY OR COUNTIES OF DATE, 

Chatham...... Sees s PINCH Ye eeeuens hart.) sc ee ae June 18 and 19 
MOTE ON. ae owas es yoke WANG Ol tools s col, gy Realm Mladic ay Leg Lome Oe 
Amherstburg ......004: LISSex means Se mere 2) Sok ee es Gra ipa foie 
GIST TT et erry Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry...... July 4 * §&. 

EPONA) ss dis -21.10. Prescott atid Russell)... SP eon wee 
SOLU ET Oe CALORIE or eet ene, ae eee VA ad Hs: 
Lag ORES Ee eee Lanark and Renfrew ..................... dah eae a WV 

| TGORUIE cic deva. cscs Leéeds’and: Grenville 7.5)... Loe ene 
8 A Os eR Frontenac, Lennox and Addington.... “ 23 “ 24 
BACCO es se wk wee Prince Hidward. ver. er. od. von. une Smee OMe conten 

| FE CUEDU Wee. se EPCSILCR Oya eee oo, Tere Tt tee MRIS O ht oS 

| CRI dor, SERA Durham and Northumberland........... AUG eA. eae 

| Peterborough .....0+... PeLerUCroucly A reamed ese eatin’ ah UR be PROT ae VEN? 
(IRS: Se pl SUITS CT Sea ala aul Neon pees Ml ASR et ANG OPP Shad 


| Let it be specially observed, that the first lecture in each place above mentioned, will be 
‘delivered in the evening previous to the jirst day named for holding the Institute ; and it is 
hoped that Teachers, and all others purposing to attend the Institute, will be present at the 
preceding evening’s preliminary lecture, and thus be prepared for entering upon the proceed- 
ings of the Institute the morning following. 
I. EK. RYzErson. 
/EpUCATION OFFICE, 

Loronto, 16th April, 1850. 
(Copy.) ) 

INo, 496, L. 3. * "— -Epucation OFrics, 

_— Toronto, 12th Jarfuary, 1872. 

_ _Sir,—I beg to solicit your attention to my letter to the Provincial Secretary, dated 
2nd November (and left with you by Dr. Hodgins), submitting estimates of the necessary 
fixtures and furniture of the additional rooms in the Model Schools erected during the last 
autumn. 

| I may add that I had nothing to do with the estimates or contracts in regard to ad- 
ao accommodation in the Normal and Model Schools, much less with the delays which. 


retarded their completion. The whole work, from beginning to end, was in charge of the 
Department of Public Works. The accommodations have been completed some time since ; 
out for want of fixtures, furniture and apparatus, upwards of $400 in fees are lost per month, 
ie the anticipated facilities of practice in teaching and school discipline to the teachers- 
‘n-training in the Normal School. 
| I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed, ) H. RyErson. 


‘he Honourable A. Mackenzie, M.P.., 
| Treasurer of Ontario, Toronto. 


| 


Copy.—Enclosure. ) EDUCATION OFFICE, . 

i - * Toronto, 2nd November, 1871. 

| Str,—I have the honour to state that, in the letter of the Chief Superintendent of 
lducation to your Depariment, dated 28th June, he mentioned that, owing to the extraor- 
inary rise this year in the cost of building and building material, one of the tenders then 
ceived for the completion of the new additions to the Model School exceeded the appro- 
tiations authorized by the House of Assembly by $2,500, and the next lowest exceeded it 
y $6,000, “although Mr. Tully left out some of the fittings, the heating. and galleries,” 
he furnishing of the building was also omitted. | 

_As it is now highly desirable to supply the omissions made when the tenders were received, 
id to complete the Model Schools so as to enable this Department to admit the full comple- 
ent of pupils for which the now enlarged buildings are designed, the Chief Superintendent 


i} 
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would thank you to bring the matter under the consideration of His Excellency the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, with a view to obtain authority for the necessary expenditure. 

I have furnished the Commissioner of Public Works with a detailed statement of the 
things required to be done, in order to complete and furnish the buildings, with a view to 
obtain from the architect, for the information of the Government, an estimate of the cost of © 
the items mentioned in the statement. . , 

In addition to the necessary furnishing and fittings, 1 may mention that the estimated 
cost of the additional books, apparatus and stationery required to furnish the number of 
pupils which will be admitted to the Model Schools this year will be about $659, and that _ 
for the increased number of students admitted to the Normal School this session (not antici- — 
pated or provided for), about #500. The Chief Superintendent respectfully requests that — 
His Excellency in Council will be pleased to authorize the expenditure of these two sums in | 
addition to the several works required to be done at the new buildings. | 

One of two facts I respectfully desire to mention. | 

1. If the Model Schools are now completed, as proposed, we shall be able to admit (at — 
the middle of this month) about 250 pupils. The fees received from these pupils will be 
$500 a month, or at the rate of nearly $6,000 a year. | 

2. The total expenditure required for the whole of the works of completing and furnish- | 
ing the Model Schools, as now proposed, will only exceed the amount of the second lowest | 
tender (for a part of the work only) by about $2,500. | 

That tender was, I think, for $21,000, whereas the cost of everything proposed to be | 
done, in order to put the new buildings in a complete state for occupation, and originally | 
including a galvanized iron roof (not estimated for), and furnish books, apparatus and _ 
stationery, will not exceed $23,500. | 

| I have, &c., 
(Signed,) J. GEorGE Hoperns. 
Deputy Superintendent. 
‘The Hon. Stephen Richards, Q. C. 


(Copy.) 
No. 562, M 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, Jan. 15, 1872. | 
Srr,—I have the honour to request that, as before, you will please transmit to Mr: 
James D. Trigg, Accountant of the Christian Knowledge Society, the sum of £50 sterling, 
to be expended in Natural History and other object lessons, books and requisites for the. 
schools under the control of this Department. By thus transmitting the money in advance, 
as per standing agreement with the Society, the Department is enabled to get a special dis- 
_ count which it could not otherwise secure. The invoice when received will be transmitted 
to your Department in the usual way.” | 
T have &e., ; 
(Signed, ) K, RyYERson. | 
The Honourable A. Mackenzie, M.P., | 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


(Copy. ) arr ; 
No. 840, M. 3. ; EDUCATION OFFICE, 
' Toronto, 20th January, 1872. 

Sin.—I have the honour to state that when application was made in my letter of the 
3rd inst., for the issue of the usual warrant for $500, on account of Customs Duties and 
Petty Expenses, a portion of it was then required for the payment of Customs Duties on 
several boxes of books lying in the Customs warehouse in bond. 

As we are in want of the books, and the Custom House authorities decline to furnish 
pills for duties, and yet require all goods to be released within a certain time or bonded ] 
shall be glad if the warrant can be issued as soon as convenient. * 

| I have, &c., 
(Signed, ) K. RYkERson, 
The Hon. Aw Mackenzie, M.P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


The Hon. A. Mackenzie, M.P., 
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(Copy.) 


No. 851, M3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 


Toronto, 22nd January, 1872: 


SiR,—I have the honour to state, that, having understood that copies of my Annual 


Report, which was laid before the House of Assembly on Friday, could be franked and sent 
to Inspectors, Trustees, American State Superintendents and other persons through the 
House of Assembly post office free, I did not make any estimate for that particular charge 
in the postage item mentioned in the contingencies of this Department. As I have now, upon 


inquiry, been informed by the Olerk of the House that the Report cannot be franked and 


‘sent through the Assembly post office free, I would respectfully recommend that provision 
be made for this extra item of postage in the contingencies of this office—amounting say to 
10 cents per copy, or $200 on the 2,000 extra copies of my report, which have been printed by 
order of the House. The 4,500 copies of the first part of my report will be sent in boxes to 
the County Clerks to be distributed by the Inspectors to the rural trustees, Xe. 

a 


Tyam, Xc., 
(Signed, ) K. RYErson, 


Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


| Copy.) 


No. 1485, M 3. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO, 


i 
{i 
i 
| 
| 


reer compensation for this enormous amount of additional work—work which very few men 
i 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 31st January, 1872. 


Str,—I have the honour to enclose herewith a letter from the Inspectors of High 


Schools, in regard to the imposition of additional duties upon them without additional com- 
densation. 


I know nothing of the rumoured intentions of the Government to which they refer, but 


hink their duties as Inspectors are arduous enough for the salaries they receive, being absent 


tom home and on travelling expenses nearly eight months of the year. 
I do not think it best by Act or vote of Parliament to make the Inspectors of High 


Schools ex-office members of the Central Committee of Examiners, although it may be wise 


0 appoint one or both of them on it. 


__ I think it should be left to the Council of Public Instruction, which prepares the pro- 


rammes, directs the Examinations, and gives the First Class Certificates, to appoint, from 
ime to time, all the members of the Committees, through which it may act. 

But if you think otherwise, and think it advisable to make the Inspectors of High Schools 
x-office Hxaminers in the Central Committee, I think they should in some form have addi- 


re competent to do. . 
This may be done by making them a special allowance under the head of travelling 


Xpenses. 


But still provision must be made for compensating one or two members of the Central 
/ommittee of Hxaminers, who cannot be Inspectors. 
I think that what I proposed to you, during the interview with which you favoured me, 


fill be found the most economical as well as most practical in the matter. 


_ But I have no personal feeling any more than personal interest in respect to the 
uestion. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 


EK. RyYErRson. 


he Honourable A. Mackenzie, M. P., 


Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 
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(Copy.— Enclosure. ) Toronto, 26th Jauuary, 1872. 4) 
Srx.—We understand that the Government are about to consider the propriety of with. 


drawing the remuneration which has hitherto been given to the Central Committee of 
Examiners of candidates for certificates as Teachers of Public Schools, and attaching (with- 


fee] sure that we shall not invoke in vain your kind and patient attention. 
1. We desire to state, in the~first place, that this examination work has never had any” 
necessary connexion with the office of High School Inspector, It 1s properly and wholly a 
art of the machinery for the management of the Public Schools, and if two of the three 
members of the Examining Committee happen to be Inspectors of High Schools, we may 
assume that the work has been given to them, not merely as High School Inspectors, but, 
because it was judged expedient on other grounds to assign it to them. oH 
2 Permit us to lay before you a statement of our proper duties as Inspectors of High 
Schools, Under the new system of “payment by results,’ where a careful and faithful 
estimate of the proficiency of the pupils has to be made, ¢wo days are given to the inspection 
of some of our larger schools, whelsi none of them receive less than one day, and it is seldom 
possible to keep the one day’s work within the usual school hours. For more than eight 
months of the year are we thus actively occupied, and during this time—except for a day or 
two, now and then, at long ‘ntervals—we have to give up the comforts of home and to neglect. 


its duties. This is a point which we think it is only fair to take into account in estimating 
the position of a High School Inspector. : 
3. We are quite satisfied that the amount of labour entailed by these examinations is by 
no means fully appreciated. Questions on 15 different subjects for candidates of three grades 
have to be prepared, and as a hundred eyes are watching to detect a single blemish, these 
questions have to be prepared with peculiar care. As regards the answers sent in by First 
Glass candidates, which it is our province to look over, it will be readily understood that the 
examination of these is no light duty, when we state that there were at the last examination 
AS candidates, whose papers amounted to 720 in all, on the 15° subjects in which they were 
examined, Comparatively few have thus far presented themselves for First Class certificatese 
because there has been but little time for preparation, and the attainments of Teachers 
generally throughout the country have been low. Hereafter, with more time for preparation, 
and with the general elevation of the Teacher’s position in the Province, the number ol 
candidates for First Class certificates will no doubt steadily increase. i 
4. It will not be out of place to notice the extent to which travelling expenses reduce the 
Inspector’s salary. These expenses cannot with any fairness be set down at a smaller sum than 
$500 per annum. Should the Government decide on attaching new duties to our office, 
they may, perhaps, fecl disposed to award compensation by granting a proportionate allowance 
towards travelling expenses. i 
We now leave the matter in your hands, confidently relying on your kind consideration 
and trusting that the simple statement of facts we have made will have its due weight. i 
We have the honour to be, Sir, Mt 
Your obedient servants, bs 
J. G. D. MACKENZIE, 

J. A. McoLELLAN. 


The Honourable Alexander Mackenzie, 
Treasurer of the Province of Ontario. 


No. 1636, M. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR OsTARIO, a 
EpucatioN OFFICE, ¢ 
Toronto, 2nd February, 1872. of 
Srr,—I have the honour to state, in reference to your report to the Honourable Pre 
vincial Secretary on my letter to him of the 26th ultimo, that there is clearly a misapprehe 


sion on the subject to which you refer.” 


A ANE MMU foc Steen se see 
*See Part LIL. of this Correspondence infra. 
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I have never given the Parliamentary Printers any directions in regard to the printing 
of my Annual Report. In the case under notice, I had learned that the House of Assembly 
had directed that in future the number of Parliamentary reports to be printed for any of the 
Government Departments should not exceed 2,000. When the Printers applied for direc- 
tions in the matter, they were referred to the Honourable Attorney General Macdonald on 
the subject. The written information sent me from them contained no intimation (as stated 
in your report) that the 2,000 copies were to be sent to the Legislative Assembly. It was 
to the following effect :—‘ The Attorney General says 2,000 of your Report are ali that the 
House will pay for, in accordance with an order last Session, referring generally to Depart- 
mental Reports. Any copies required in excess of that number would be chargeable to the 
Department. What shall we do ?” 

Having ascertained that the usual number of copies required for the House of 
Assembly was from 1,000 to 1,200, I assumed that at least 500 copies of the Report would 
be sent as usual to this Department for distribution to the more important officers, such as 
Inspectors, and Boards of 'I'rustees, and the various American Superintendents from whom I 
receive reports, etc., etc. Acting on that belief, and anxious to save expense, I obtained a 
tender from the Printers for reprinting merely the first part of my Report, at $65 per 1,000. 
Thinking that I should of course receive the 500 copies of the complete report (for the In- 
spectors and Boards of Trustees} from the House, I only ordered 4,250 of the first part for 
distribution among the rural Trustees, making a total which I had calculated upon for dis- 
tribution of 4,750 copies. This by economy in distribution I had hoped. would have been 
sufficient. 

In your statement to the Provincial Secretary you mention that 4,500 copies of my 
Report were printed and that I made no demand for the other. From what I have just 
stated you will see that only 4,250 of the first 74 pages of the Report were printed—the 
expense of which I have included in the Estimates sent in to you; and, from my letter of the 
26th ultimo to the Provincial Secretary, you will see that I had made a demand for the other 
Reports, but without success. I would respectfully suggest that the Parliamentary restric- 
tions on the printing of these Reports should be removed, and the usual full quantity of 5,000 
Copies printed for distribution among our School Trustees and School Officers. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed, ) HK. RYERSON. 


The Honourable Alex. Mackenzie, M.P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. 
(Copy.) | 
No. 1,790, M. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 5th February, 1872. 


Stz,—l have the honour to state that, lest by any mistake the following paragraph in 
my letter to the late Provincial Secretary, dated 2nd November, 1871 (to which attention 
was called in my letter to you of the 12th ultimo), may have been overlooked, I desire to 
repeat it here, and respectfully to request that the necessary provision be made in the Esti- 
mates for the expense incurred as mentioned in the paragraph. 

_ “Tn addition to the necessary furnishing and fittings, [ may mention that the estimated 
cost of the additional books, apparatus and stationery required to furnish the pupils, which 
will be admitted to the Model Schools this year, will be about $650, and that for the increased 
number of students admitted to the Normal School this Session, not anticipated or provided 
for, the expenditure will be about $500,” 

-I may mention that only the expense for books, &., caused by the increased attend- 
ance of students in the Normal School, has been incurred (otherwise the students would have 
been refused admission to the institution), but that relating to the Model School is yet in 
abeyance. Provision will have to be made, however, in the Hstimates (with your concur- 
rence) for the two items mentioned in addition to the $3,000 now asked for to cover the neces. 
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sary expenditure of the current year. I did not include them in the estimates for this year 
submitted to you, as I had already asked for them in my letter of the 2nd November, and as 
I had regarded them as a special case. | 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, ' 
(Signed, ) HK. RYERSON. 


The Honourable Alexander Mackenzie, M.P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. 


No. 2289, M. 3. EpucATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 12th Feby., 1872. 


Str,—I have the honour to call your attention to an evident mistake in the Estimates, — 
in the salary proposed to be given to Mr. Butler, Clerk of Sales in the Depository. Last 
year he received (as per Public Accounts) $320 per annum, and was recommended for a — 
small increase of $30-—$350, to which he is fully entitled. In the Estimates his proposed 
salary is put down at $300, which 1 have no doubt is a mistake or misprint for the $350 

roposed. 
Ra L trust you will not overlook making provision for the books for the Normal and Model. 
School students and pupils—amounting to $1,150—to which I called your attention on the” 
5th instant. | 
I have the honour to be Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
E. RYERSON. 


The Honourable Alex. Mackenzie, M.P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


Housr oF ASSEMBLY, 
Feb. 12, 1872. 


Sir,—With reference to yours of to-day concerning Olerk of Sales’ salary, I have to say — 
that his salary on last year’s Estimates was $950, but it was raised by your Council to $300 
during the year, as I was informed_by Dr. Hodgins. You will observe, therefore, that iff 
there is a mistake it is not mine. I did not disturb the Order in Council arrangement, but 
placed the salary as there fixed. I made the memorandum on the margin of the copy brought 
by Mr. Hodgins, which has been in my possession ever since. 
; I have, &c., 
(Signed ), A. MACKENZIE. 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Education, 
Toronto. . 
I will reply to your private note as soon as I have time. 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. } 
No. 2381, M. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
. Toronto, 14th February, 1872. 


Srr,—I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 12th instant, that in a | 
letter from your predecessor (Hon. Mr. Wood), dated 24th of April last, he conveys the ap- 


aproval of the following scale of salaries of the subordinate officers in the Depository, viz.:—__ 
1 Depository cashier and assistant clerk of libraries (Wilkinson)......... $600 J 
2 Despatch clerk (Barber) .......ccssessseeessserecstesee eee ssettsesses ceases ens 400, . 
3 Clerk of sales (Butler) .........-:..::essceseeecs eset tetteneeceteeeresea eee ees 320 
4 Packing room assistant (May).....0......cceccssoetetseereseee aren et ennees 125 
5 Packer and messenger (Ditchburm).......cseessesesseeeeerereeseneeeres ens 320 44 
$1,765 
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It was in regard to the third young man (Mr. Butler) that I wrote to you on the 12th. 
His salary, as you see above, was fixed at $320. 

IT may also state that on the 11th July I addressed a letter to Mr. Wood, stating that 
the Council of Public Instruction had recommended for an increase of salary, among others 
in the Normal and Model Schools, of the following persons :— 


The teacher of writing and book-keeping...........2. -csscsscssessovssrssesenss $800 
Second assistant in the girls’ model school............ccsecevecsceees cccseeees 450 


These salaries, were approved, as intimated to me in a letter from Mr. Wood, dated th® 

13th July, and they have been regularly paid to the parties ever since. 

In the Estimates submitted, I did not recommend any increase to the salary of the 

second assistant, but I did, to the extent of $50, to the salary of the writing master and 

teacher of book-keeping. In the !'stimates submitted to the House, the first salary is re- 

duced to $750, and the latter to $425. 

It will be a great disappointment to these three persons to find their salaries reduced. 

I have no doubt that upon a few words of explanation being given, the House would consent 
at least to restore the three salaries named to those paid to the parties last year. 

B: I have the honour to be, Sir, 

| Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed ), IK}. RYERSON. 

The Honourable Alex. Mackenzie, M. P., 

Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


| DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. 
| (Copy.) EDUCATION OFFICE, 
| No. 2817, M. 3. Toronto, 20th Feby., 1872. 


S1r,—I have the honour to request that, as usual, the account of the charges against 
the various Education Appropriations during January may shortly be sent to this office. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed), H. RyYErson. 


Provincial Treasurer, Toronto. 


The Honourable Alex. Mackenzie, M. P., 


(Copy. ) 
we H 3441. « TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 


Toronto, Feb. 22nd, 1872. 

_ S1r,—I have the honour to inform you that, as the books of this Department for any year 
are not opened, until the estimates for that year are finally passed, it was impossible to fur- 
nish the usual statement for last month. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed, ) GEO. MATHEWS, 
Pro Treasurer. 


Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 
_ Chief Supt. Education, Toronto. 


| Toronto, February 2lst., 1872. 


My pEAR Sir,—I herewith enclose you all the information I have received (except the 

Resolution which you shewed me from Sarnia) in regard to the proceedings and sentiments 

seachers, respecting the subscriptions to the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund. I enclose you 

1 copy of a circular which I have addressed on a Post Office cent card to each of the County 

Inspectors, and I will let you know the result as soon as I get answers. 

| * * % * * * 

| . Yours very faithfully, 
EK. RYERson. 


Am A. Mackenzie, M.-P. 
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Copy of Circular sent to School Inspectors on Feb. 19th, 1872 :-— 


“Please inform the Department without delay of the number of Petitions for and against — 
the superannuation clause, also what is the state of feeling among teachers on the subject.” 


(Enclosure. ) 


Extract from a letier, received 13th Dec., 1871, from John Johnston, Esq., School In- 
spector, South Hastinys. | 


« here was a petition sent to me, some time ago, by the secretary of the Provincial As-_ 
sociation, asking me to get the teachers in my county to sign it, requesting the Legislature _ 
to repeal the clause referring to the Superannuation Fund; but instead of doing so, I got the 
teachers at our last convention to sign a counter petition, and they did so unanimously, and — 
of their own free will after I had explained all about the Fund to them—the petition will be — 
sent at once to our member, K. Graham. I started the teachers’ convention spoken of some 
time ago, the object of which is to take up and show how the various subjects taught in our 
schools ought to be taught according to the improved or Normal method. Ih 


County of Leeds. 
(Enclosure. ) Lone Point, February 6th, 1872. 


Ruspecrep Srr,—I have to acknowledge receipt of circular requesting my attendance” 
at a meeting of teachers for the purpose of organising a Teachers’ Association. 


I regret that a severe cold will prevent my compliance, otherwise nothing would afford | 
me greater pleasure than to meet my sister and brother teachers, to assist, by my presence’ 
at least, in the furtherance of a purpose so laudable, and indeed necessary, as that for 
which they are to assemble. I have to request that my name be placed on the roll of mem: 
bership, and let me assure my esteemed fellow teachers, that it will give me much pleasure: 
to contribute my quota towards the necessary expenses. | 

I exceedingly regret the bitter opposition made to that clause of the new Act, anent 
the compulsory payment by male teachers to the Superannuation Fund, , For my own part sit 
felt grateful that this clause formed a part of the Act, and flattered myself that it was now 
worth one’s while to be connected with the Fund, and little did I anticipate the rabid de- 
nunciations emanating from some of our Teachers’ Associations. It has been denounced as 
tyrannical, but if it be so, then the Clergy of several religious bodies are subjected to a 
similar tyranny by enforced annual payments for the purpose of providing a small annuity 
when old age should incapacitate them for the active discharge of their clerical duties. The 
same is enacted in the Civil Service in Britain to the extent, in some instances, as stated by 
Dr. Ryerson, of a deduction of from one to five per cent. from the annual salaries of clerks 
and others in the Government offices. The same holds true of the Bank of England. In 
that great institution all the clerks are subjected to the terrible tyranny of having a certain 
portion of their salaries retained, in the shape of an enforced annual contribution, for the pur. 
pose of providing the means of giving a retiring allowance to all those entitled thereto by 
length of service, old age or other cause. if 

I cannot help remarking that I was greatly pained on reading the proceedings of the 
Ontario Teachers’ Association, as reported in the September issue of the Journal of Ed 0 
tion. One speaker, in denouncing the Superannuation Fund, declares that ‘the Legislature 
did not dare to impose it upon Grammar School teachers.’ I presume the reason why th 
were not included was, that, as a general rule, they have much larger salaries than the gen 

erality of Public School teachers, and therefore were considered as much better able to pro 
vide against a rainy day—rather than any fear or dread of something direful to happet 
should they be included. Another speaker calls it unjust, but where the injustice lies - 
am puzzled to conjecture. On reference to the dictionary, I find the word to mean * cot 
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trary to equity &ec.” but what I would ask, is there either iniquitous, or contrary to equity 
in the enforced payment of the small sum of four dollars per annum for the generous and noble 
purpose of cheering the declining years of the aged teacher who has grown grey in the ser- 
‘yice, and “borne the heat’’ and burden of the day-- at a time too when the bulk of the people 
were poor and salaries proportionably small and inadequate. 

I have used the word aged, but who has a guarantee that he will live to come under that 
category ? May not accident or disease supervene to render a teacher unfit to discharge the 
duties of his calling, or of any other calling, years before he can have acquired even a very mo- 
derate competency, and what then? Why he must either fall back for support upon relations, 
and they perhaps as poor as himself, or become a pauper, dependent upon eleemosynary aid ; 
put with a fund such as the one in question. supplemented as it is by Legislative assistance, 
the contingency would be provided for, in a small way at least, to the extent of realizing 
‘the Scripture promise “your bread shall be given you and your water shall be sure.” 
Indeed I cannot help being forced to the conclusion that the man who can characterize this 
merciful provision of the law as tyrannical or wnjust must be as destitute of feeling as he is 
of magnanimity—Unjust indeed! why. instead of stigmatizing it in the manner referred to, 
every male teacher in the Province should be grateful for its enactment, and in this expres- 
‘sion of gratitude Dr. Ryerson should not be overlooked. He, of all men, merits the gratitude 
of teachers, and not of teachers only, but of the whole Province That eminent man can af- 

“ford to be sneered at, and to have his Herculean labours in the cause of education underrated 
by snobbish teachers and a few adverse journalists ; but it requires not the gift of pro- 
‘phecy to predict that his name and fame, connected with the educational institutions of his 
‘native and beloved Canada, will live and be green, when those of his detractors will have 
"passed into merited oblivion. I am no Methodist, but my maxim has ever been ‘¢ Honour to 
whom honour is due.” My admiration of the man is irrespective of sect or party. I would 
admire him none the less were he aJew, nor would I admire him a whit the more were he 
a Churchman, which I am myself. 
" I was going to conclude here, but it just strikes me that the unanimity, with which this 
‘obnoxious clause has been condemned by some Teachers’ Associations, is of itself, in the esti- 
mation of many, prima facie evidence of its tyranny and injustice. I am not quite sure of 
“that, but on the contrary, am inclined to think that the unanimity is more apparent than 
‘yeal. Indeed, I feel almost certain that were the Province canvassed, and every male teacher 
‘individually interviewed, and no external pressure made to bear, whether from noisy dema- 
- gogues, magniloquent convention orators, or adverse Inspectors (of whom it is said there are 
“not a few) by far the greater portion of the whole would gratefully express their adhesion to 
‘the scheme, instead of saying, as did one of the speakers at the convention referred to, 
teachers should be paid well enough to enable them to provide for old age. He regarded 
“it as degrading to himself to accept the miserable pittance which this clause provided for.” 
‘These are strong, very strong words, but are they words wisely spoken? There is an old Scotch 
“proverb which says “the King may come in the cadger’s road.’ The moral is obvious. 
im I have to apologize for troubling you with this long rigmarole, and would have not pre- 
‘sumed to do so, were it not that the blank forms of the service and the Annual Reports came 
to hand, enveloped with what purported to be a copy of an intended petition to the Legis- 
ature for the repeal of that clause of the New School Act relative to the Pension Fund, and 
I therefore conceived that you had a right to expect that I would communicate:my mind to 
_ you on the subject. I have done so, but not, I fear, in such a manner, especially as to exe- 
ution, as to meet with your approval. 


¥ IT have the honour to be, 


Respected Sir, 
ant Your most obedient servant, 


wh (Sd.) Duncan Cameron Horne. 


4() 
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W. R. Bigg, Esquire, &c. &e. Ke. 

(Enclosure. ) i 

SECHEDULE OF PETITIONS presented to the Legislative Assembly in favour of the Superannuated Teacher 
Fund. a 


= 


Votes and | 
Proceedings} Date. | Names. | Number 
No. of petitions, 
C519 De. 15, ’°71|John Johnstone and others, praying that the School Act be kept in- Ay 
tact as to the Superannuation of School Teachers «0.2... :..seseeeeeeeeeee 1 } 
12 Dec, 22, °71|W. C. Parkhill and others, also of John Dowswell and others, all of ‘9 
Ontario, praying that the Superannuated Clauses of the School Act q 
may not be repealed ..........65 cseeeeies 2 ceeseseeeeeenceseesaceeeesnenen esses ets 2 7 
17 Jan. 24, ’72.|James H. Wilson and others, Public School Teachers of Ontario, pray- : 
ing that no alteration bemade in the law respecting the Superannuated 
Moa chore FUNC. sd siche cane cosh sce sunn'ncunenntes fahicinpaahee -loeeieaieee dieaieias He!h- saareaeie erm 
19 Jan. 26, °72|John Sutton and others, Public School Teachers, praying that no al- 
sige eo be made in the Law respecting Superannuated Teachers’ 4 
Brn a SAE Ra wri hooey cian anh ¢: te epee 
20 Jan. 29, °72\R. E. Canfield anc others, same as above. ...........cceeeeereeteeertereee cee | a 
21 “30, °72|G. W. Sheldon and others, same as AbOve........csesceseceeeeeerr erent ners it 
22" ‘¢ 31, °72|Joseph C. Ward and others, same as above.......... JURE eae aA sae | 1 
24 Feb. 2, °72|Donald McColl, and others, the same as above ............0e0ee se eee 1 


ContRA.—On the 31st of January and 8th of February, petitions were presented prays | 
ing for the repeal of the “ Superannuation Tax.” b 

Mrm.—On the 30th, 31st, of January, 1st, 5th and 9th of February, petitions were. 
presented to the House, praying ‘ That the Department of Education be instructed to fur 
nish maps, &c., to poor schools.” G 


(Copy.) ; 
L. H. 3401. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, ‘ 
Toronto, February 22,1872. *) 

Srr,—I am directed by the Honourable the Treasurer to inform you that the Treasurer 
of the County of York has on hand a balance of eighty dollars, unexpended on account of 
High Schools, which he has been directed to refund to this Department, it not appearing t 
be due on account of that service. I have, therefore, to request that you will inform me why 
that amount was certified to be due over and above the proper amount that should have beer 
certified as payable to that county. The Treasurer has been informed that you directed th 
Treasurer of the County of York to pay that amount over to the Treasurer of the County 0 
Simcoe, a proceeding which could not be sanctioned by the Department. You will also b 
good enough to state why such a direction should be given without the consent of the 
Treasurer. . 

I have, &c., 
(Signed, ) Gro. MATHEWS. 

J. G. Hodgins, Esq., LL.D. 

Deputy Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


(Copy), 
No. 3094, M 3. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO, 
EDUCATION OFFIOE, a 
Toronto, 23rd February, 1872. 


Str,—I have the honour to state, in reply to Mr. Mathew’s letter of the 22nd instan 
that at the close of each half year this Department certifies to the Treasury the sums payé 
ble to all the High Schools in each County in the Province. At the close of the first ha 
year of 1871, the amount thus certified (after having examined and approved of the Hig 
School reports sent in) for the County of York, was $1,150. At the end of the year the 
whole of the reports for the preceding six months had not been received, but we had sufli- 
cient evidence in the Department to warrant us in certifying for payment to the County ¢ f 
York, a sum at least equal to about two thirds of this amount (knowing as we did, how 


\ 
a 
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anxious the masters were to receive at least a portion of their salaries during the holidays)— 


but leaving the other one-third to be certified when all the returns had been received and ex- 


amined. We also knew that if we did not thus provide the County Treasurer with funds, 
the grant though earned and payable in part would lapse, and the masters would seriously 
suffer in consequence, as a new grant might not be available for some time. 

When the reports did all come in and were examined, it was found that owing to an un- 


expected falling off in the attendance at the Schools of the County of York they were only 


entitled to $720, instead of $800 as we had certified, or $1,150, as at the close of the pre- 
vious half year, while the adjoining County of Simcoe was entitled to more than we had 
certified. The balance of $80 we, therefore, wished simply to transfer to Simcoe, as it had 
been earned there and had been paid by the Treasury, and would lapse unless expended _as 
proposed. As soon as the transfer had been completed we intended to report it to your De- 
partment, so as to keep the apportionments correct. Of course, as now requested, the con- 
sent of the Treasurer will hereafter be obtained for such transfers, should they be necessary. 

I have, therefore, respectfully to request that the transfer be made as proposed, as the 
amount is due and payable to the County of Simcoe for the service of 1871. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) EK. RYERSON. 


The Honourable Alex. Mackenzie, M. P., 
Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. 


(Copy); : 
No. 3343. M. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 27th February, 1872. 


Srr,—-I have the honour to state, in reference to the recent conversation which I had 
with you in regard to the Superannuation clause of the School Act, that I addressed a circu- 
lar, hereto appended, on the subject to the various County Inspectors. In reply to that cir- 


"cular [up to this date] the Inspectors of the Counties of Essex (No. 1), Lambton (No. 1), 


— 


‘to derive advantage from it. l 
~ (as now authorized by law) which have been urged by very many earnest and faithful Teach- 


hj ers, ] entirely sympat 


Oxford, Perth, Brant, Norfolk, Haldimand, Halton, N. Simcoe, N. York, Prince Edward, 
Frontenac, Lennox, Addington, Leeds, Carleton, Stormont, Prescott and Russell report that, 
so far as they know, no petitions for or against the Superannuation clause have received any 
signatures in those Counties. The Inspectors of the other Counties report as follows: Kent 
—one petition for and one against the clause. Huron—one against and one for the Fund. 
Bruce—nine out of every ten are in favour of the clause. Wellington—(1st and 2nd divi- 
sions) one for and one against. Waterloo—no certain information. Lincoln—three against, 
none for, Welland—eight for, none against. Peel—three against, none for. Ontario—sev- 
enty out of seventy-six teachers signed petitions in favour of the clause. Northumberland— 
one for and one against. Hastings—eighty teachers, or nearly all, signed petitions in favour 
of the clause. As to the state of feeling upon the subject among teachers, nearly all the Inspec- 
tors report a great diversity of opinion on the subject—others report mere passiveness and 
the remainder (such as Waterloo, Oxford, Middlesex and Peel) strong objection to the clause. 
In the case of Lambton, Ontario, Perth and South Hastings an almost unanimous expres- 
sion of opinion has been given in favour of the clause as it now stands. In regard to the 
classes of Teachers opposed to, or in favour of, the clause, the Inspectors almost invariably 
report the former to be ‘those who do not intend to continue long in the profession of School 
Teaching.” ‘‘Young men who intend to teach only until they can secure money sufficient to 
carry them through College or into something else,’’—“ persons who intend to make teaching 
a, stepping-stone to something else.” “Those who look more at the money than the principle 
involved.” ‘Those who have received incorrect or partial information on the subject,’’—those 
“who are opposed to compulsion in every form,’”’ and those “ who oppose the scheme on vari- 
ous grounds.” ‘The great mass of the Teachers are, however, either passive in the matter, or, 


having been for some time in the profession, are strongly in favour of it and hope some day 
As to the grounds of objection to the distribution of the fund 


hize, and would gladly see the law modified so as to meet their reason- 


A? 


—————_——__—- 


‘ able wishes. ‘These Teachers object to the present scheme, chiefly on the following erounds: 
1st. That Teachers must be “ wornout” before they can receive any aid from the fund. As — 
one Inspector remarks ‘‘many of the best and most devoted Teachers look forward to a time 
when the work and worry of the school-room will be over, and they hope that their with- 
drawal from the profession may take place, at all events a few years before they are incapaci- 
tated by infirmity, and unable to teach aschool any longer. Like the merchant, the mariner and — 
others, they hope for retirement while health and the capacity for enjoying retirement remain. 
Many of them would rather die in harness than confess themselves incapable of doing a day’s 
work. The fecling is not unknown to many of the best men in other professions when they 
begin to grow old.” 2nd. The second reasonable ground for objection is the uncertainty of the 
amount of the pension payable for each year’s service. For some years the state of the fund 
hag been such that I have only been able to apportion from one to two dollars for each year’s 
service ; last year the amount was only two dollars a year ; but this year (out of the $12,500 
which I took the liberty to recommend being placed in the Estimates for_this service) I shall 
be able to apportion at the rate of about four dollars for each year’s service. If the Teachers, 
who become superannuated, could rely upon the maximum fixed by law many years ago, (viZ., 
six dollars for each year’s service), I think they would be satisfied. It is the continual fluc- 
tuation in the amount payable to them which has reasonably caused much discontent. In re« 
gard to the first ground of complaint which has been urged, 1 would recommend a fixed age 
to be determined at which every teacher who has subscribed to the fund should have a right 
_ to retire and receive a pension. A sliding scale of allowance might also be fixed, definite in 
~ amount and not liable, under any circumstances, to fluctuation. The basis to be adopted 
might be that fixed in the Superannuation Act of the Civil Service, as used by the Parliament 
of the Dominion. In regard to the objection against compulsory payment to the fund, I need 
only remark that it is a principle invariably incorporated into every pension scheme which — 
has been adopted either in the Civil Service in various countries, or among different religious 
bodies everywhere. J hereto append a copy of the Circular card sent to each Inspector ask- 
ing sy this information. Should you desire it, the replies received will be enclosed for your 
perusal. 


I have &, 
(Signed) K. R 
The Honourable A. Mackenzie, M. P. 


Treasurer of the Province, Toronto. FE 


(Enclosure. ) 
Copy of Postal Card sent to Inspectors, 19th February, 1872. 

“Please inform Department without delay of the number of petitions for and against 
the Superannuation Clause ; also what isthe present state of feeling among Teachers on the © 
subject.” ) 


SECRETARY. 


(Copy. ) PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Toronto, 3rd January, 1872, 


S1r,—I have the honour to transmit herewith a certified copy of a Minute of Connell ; 
approved of by His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor on the 4th December, 1871, con- 
ferring upon the High Schools in Galt, Hamilton, Peterborough and Cobourg the title and — 


eS 
——$ 


privileges of Collegiate Institutes, and authorizing the payment to them of $750 per annum 
as provided by the forty-first section of the ‘Common and Grammar School Act.” 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed ) PereR Gow, 
Secretary. 
_ Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


(Copy.) 
No. 636, M. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 16th January, 1872. 


Srr,—lI have the honour to state, for the information of His Excellency the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, that the High Schools in St. Catharines and Kingston have each four 
masters, fully employed in teaching the subjects of the prescribed curriculum for High 
Schools, and an average daily attendance of upwards of 60 male pupils studying the Latin 
or Greek languages, and are, therefore, entitled to have the name and privileges of Collegiate 
Institute conferred upon them by His Excellency, as provided by the 41st section of the new 
School Act, 33 Vic., chap. 34. | 

I, therefore, respectfully request that the Lieutenant Governor in Council will be pleased 
to confer upon each of the above mentioned High Schools the title of Collegiate Institute, 
and authorize the payment of the sum of, at the rate of $750 per annum, as provided for by 
the said 41st section of the Act referred to. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed, ) E. RYERSON. 
_ The Hon. Peter Gow, M.P.P., 
Provincial Secretary. 
(Copy.) 
PROVINCIAL SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Toronto, 18th January, 1872. 


Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 16th instant, 
recommending that the title of Collegiate Institute be conferred on the St. Catharines and 
Kingston High Schools, and to inform you that the subject will be submitted to His Excel- 
lency the Lieutenant Governor. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed, ) THOMAS ©. PATTESON, 


Assistant Secretary. 
_ The Rey. E. Ryerson, 
&e., Ke. 


(Copy.) | 
No. 1085, M. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
| Toronto, 24th January, 1872. 


Str,—I have the honour to state that this Department having been furnished with 
satisfactory evidence that various parties interested in the establishment of a High School at 
Mitchell, in the County of Perth, will comply with the requirements of the High School law 
and regulations in that behalf, I would respectfully recommend that His Excellency in Coun- 
cil will be pleased to authorize the establishment of a High School at Mitchell, as requested. 


T have, &c., 
(Signed,) EK. RYERSON. 
The Hon. Peter Gow, M.P.P. 
Provincial Secretary. 
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PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
January 26th, 1872. 
Str,—With reference to your recommendation that the High Schools at St. Catharines — 
and Kingston be dignified with the title of Collegiate Institute, I have the honour now to 
inform you that an Order in Council has been passed giving effect to your recommenda- 
tion, due notice of which will be found in the next issue of the Ontario Gazette. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
T. C. PATTESON, 
Asst. Secretary. 


ya 


The Rev. the Chief Supt. Education, Toronto. 


(Copy.—Enclosure.) | és 
Copy of a Minute of Council approved by His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, the 24th 
January, 1872. it 


The Committee of Council have had under their consideration the Report of the 
Reverend Dr. Ryerson, Superintendent of Education, dated 17th January, 1872, stating 
that the High Schools in St. Catharines and Kingston have each four masters, fully employed a 
in teaching the subjects of the prescribed curriculum for High Schools, and an average daily 
attendance of upwards of sixty male pupils studying the Latin or Greek languages, and 
requesting that Your Excellency would be pleased to confer upon each of the above mentioned fs 
High Schools the title of Collegiate Institute, and authorize the payment of the sum at the — 
rate of seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum, as provided for by 34 Vic., cap. 33, sec- 
tion 41, and the recommendation of the Attorney General in respect thereof. “4 

The Committee advise that the said title be conferred upon each of the said High 
Schools, and such payment authorized by Your Excellency. i, 

Certified, ; 
(Signed, ) J. G. Scort, 
pa OFS Bs 
Executive Council Chamber, 
25th January, 1872. 


(Copy.) a 
PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, ti 
Toronto, 26th January, 1872. i 


Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 24th instant, hy 
recommending the establishment of a High School at Mitchell, and to inform you that the — 
subject will be submitted to His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor. re 

I have, &c., 
THos. C. PATTESON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


eet ae 


The Rev. EH. Ryerson, 
&e., &e. 
(Copy. ) a 
No. 1183, M. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 26th Jany., 1872. 


Str,—I have the honour to state that the Parliamentary Printer, having reported that He 
the whole edition of 2,000 copies of my late Report, which you laid before the House of — 
Assembly on Friday last, has been taken by the Government, I have not a single copy tokeep 
in tie office, or to send to the School Trustees—the American State Superintendents (in ex- 
change for theirs), or to England, &c. | _ 

As an edition of 5,000 copies of the Report has always been printed, and at least 3,000 — 4 
or 4,000 of them sent to this Department for distribution, I respectfully request that at least — 
500 copies of the 2,000 of this year’s Report be placed at my disposal, as I am under obliga: 
tion to send some abroad, in exchange for similar Reports received by the Department. Be- — 
sides, each Inspector should be furnished with a complete copy of the Report. 
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I have had copies of the first part merely of the Report printed, to send to the rural 
Trustees, but I have none to send to Inspectors, Boards of Trustees of High Schools, or 
Public Schools throughout the Province. 

| I have, &e., 
(Signed, ) K. RYErson. 
The Honourable Peter Gow, M.P.P. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY’s OFFICER, 
Toronto, 30th January, 1872. 


Str,—I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly, and to request you to be good enough to furnish, through this Department, the 
information required at your earliest convenience, 
| I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
THos. C. PaTrEson, 
Asst. Secretary. 


__ fiesolved, That an humble address be presented to His Hixcellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House, copies of all regula- 
tions issued by the Council of Public Instruction respecting Public Schools, now in force; a 
list of the persons to whom the Council granted certificates; a Statement of the results in de- 
tail of the late examination for certificates of qualification of School Teachers ; copies of the 
Minutes of the Council of Public Instruction for the years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 and 
‘1871, and copies of the programme of studies prescribed for Public Schools and High 
Schools. 


Rey. Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Education, 
Toronto. 


(Copy.) 
No. 1486, M. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 3rd Jany., 1872. 


S1Rz,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th instant, 
Tequesting me to furnish the information required by a resolution of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, which you enclose. 
| Tt will take some time to get transcribed “ the Minutes of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion for the years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 and 1871,” “and a list of the persons to whom 
the Council has granted certificates; and especially a statement in detail of the late examina- 
tions for certificates of qualification of School Teachers,” as I must get this information from: 
County Inspectors, not having the whole of it yet in the Department. 
But as we have in print all the ‘Regulations issued by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion respecting Public Schools now in force, and also copies of the Programmes of studies 
prescribed for Public and High Schools,” I herewith send them to you without delay. And 
in a supplementary return, I will transmit the other information desired as soon as 1 can ob- 
tain and prepare it. 
_ In transmitting the accompanying copies of Regulations and Programmes, I think it 
out just to remark, that they were not made obligatory but recommendatory, during the year 
1871. It was felt by other members of the Council of Public Instruction, as well as by my- 
self, that in so important a step and difficult a work, that it was desirable to have the 
“Regulations” and “ Programmes” made public and tested, and get the result of the trial 
ud discussions on the subject from County Public School Inspectors, and other sources, be- 
‘ore finally revising and making obligatory and permanent the Regulations and Programmes, 
far as the Public and High Schools were concerned. 

In preparing the Regulations and Programmes, the doings of other educating countries 
on the same subjects, as also the experiences of our own, were consulted and considered, and 
ikewise what appeared to be our present and probable future educational wants ; but it was. 
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thought most prudent not to have the Regulations and Programmes printed in a permanent — 
official form, but merely in the Journal of Education, until the current year. va 
I do not understand the resolution of the Legislative Assembly to include copies of my 
own official circulars and instructions to County Inspectors, and Municipal Councils, and High — 
and Public School Trustees, in regard to these Regulations and Programmes, and I do not — 
therefore include them in the accompanying return ; but the exposition of the Regulations — 
and Programmes of studies, together with the School Law, will be found in my last annual — 
hi 


School Report. q 
I have, &c., ‘ 

(Signed, ) H. RYERSON. f 

Thomas C. Patteson, Hsq., 4 
Asst. Prov. Secy., &¢., &c. . q 


t 

(Copy.) " 
PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 

Toronto, 31st Jany., 1872. 


Sir,—I am directed to say, in reply to the letter accompanying your return in part to | 
an address of the House calling for information from the Education Office, that the Govern-_ 
ment does not understand the address to cover the information alluded to in the last para-— 


eraph of your letter. " 
T have, &c., { 
(Signed,) T. C, PATTESON, a 
Asst. Secretary. 
The Reverend Dr. Ryerson, &c., &Xc. ; 


i 


(Copy-) 
isl. PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Toronto, 1st Feby., 1872. 


Srr,—With regard to your letter of 26th ultimo, I append hereto a copy of a report re- 


ceived to-day from the Honourable the Treasurer. 
: I have, &e., 


(Signed, ) PrTEeR Gow. i! 
Secretary. 
The Reverend Dr. Ryerson, &c., &c. 


(See No. 35, Part IT. of this Correspondence. ) 


(Copy:) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, 


Toronto, January 31st, 1872. 


Sir,—With reference to the letter of Dr. Ryerson, complaining of not receiving an yo 
copies of the Education Report laid before Parliament, I have to state that the Educatio ‘ll 
Office was duly informed in writing by the Printers, that they had orders to print 2,000 

copies, and to send such copies to the Legislative Assembly. The Printers expected that 
an order for additional copies would be sent there from Dr. Ryerson’s office. No such order 
was sent, and consequently the type was distributed. 4,500 copies of the Report of D i 
Ryerson were printed for him and sent to his Department, but no demand was made for the 
other. ie 

Seventy-five copies only are left. These are transmitted herewith to your office. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed, ) A. MACKENZIE. 
The Hon. P. Gow. 


BSS. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY’s OFFICE, 
Toronto, 9th February, 1872. 


Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly, and to request you to be good enough to furnish, through this Department, the in- 
formation required (as far as relates to your office) at your earliest convenience. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
I. R. Eoxarr. 


Acting Asst. Secretary, 
Revd. E. Ryerson, 


Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


ftesolwed, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House, a Return showing 
the names of all the employees of the several Government offices; also of this House ; the 
date of their employment, whether permanent or temporary ; also the salary or fees paid each 
of such employees. 


(Copy.) 
No. 2287, M 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 12th Feby., 1872. 


S1r,—I have the honour, in reply to your letter of the 9th instant, to enclose herewith 
the information asked for by the House of Assembly, in regard to public employees, so far as 
this Department is concerned. I also append a short explanatory sketch of the duties per- 
formed by them in the various branches of the Jepartment. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed, ) EH. Ryerson. 
I. R. Eckart, Esq., 


Prov. Secy’s. Office, &c., &c. 
(Enclosure. ) 


STATEMENT of the Dates of appointment, Names and Employees of the Education Depart- 


ment. 

ae ee eau 
LANE sal adi li iach a petehl - Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., LL.D. 
Le ee rates erat ENE EN em 8) John George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
SIE arated ee laa eh ha rltidey Alexander Marling, LL.B. : 
L219) epee abit egal . Francis Joseph Taylor. 
TOD Norascarsacsst tat ne ait CORT. Re Stinson’ 
HG Sette secce scm ee William H Atkinson, 
BSL Opie ne sons cue sqrstes ven n+45 LOpert. Re Manners: 
[oi ben aati ae oe D’Arcy B. Heath. 
|] yn AAA Rea I James Moore (Vacant). 

DEPOSITORY. 

HESS ORR WAS MAAR OR seria loteal Samuel P. May, M.D. 
Leo Os tubeee can ya2 sib STE Henry M. Wilkinson. 
ESO Mi ueorests ss. cree. George Barber. 
ST Laer ees ones wae E. W. D. Butler. 
[Polite ty repay Ue the We te a Robert J. Bryce. 
Teed aa haere’ aaty aut: Samuel A. May, 
1871 «0.2 seseeseeeeeess--. Arthur Ditchburn (Vacant). 
(SS RAR er FITS a al William Lemon. 


There are no temporary appointments, nor any fees received. 


' 
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Orrices, and SALARtEs of the several offices for Ontario, 1871. 


OFFICE. ) SALARY. . 

Chief Superintendent of Hducation .......sssssesesssesesens seeesersesers $4,000 
Deputy Superintendent and Editor of Jouraal of Education, Deputy j 2,200 

Waitoro. (e LRT, A iss Linke ois slslalnn aeie's a's sthisaine es ci Dalgstas 400 
Chief Clerk and Accountant .....6..cscceeeeeeeeeees ees eee Prides tte strane 1,600 
Clerk of Statistics ....0sscsscssepsccscosesgeamsconscsvecesncesasesoscosesacses se 1,200 
Olerk of ReGords’ 40 ).tecccccesesepeess s+ se ccens sangeet ihe Ts ne te kee 1,000 
Clerk of; ‘Correspondence %. io. .cicse sacs). «ssi soercesnnes angnaanees ace tances 900 
Assistant-Clerk of Correspondence .....c.secssseeeesesteneeeessaesetetaceees 500 
General Assistant-Clerk ......... OT ty ne Se dnd SM fe ares 200 
amor; Vlerk 0. t..a.02 epee 6 ae) Wesabe kik ee tetas « kiderateth nls ootine Maes 
Messenger, and Cleaning, with Residence ......seessesere srisereereeerees AIS 
Clorkeof Libraries) ..i45.destenssdeicss soe lap ree tem oe fee ep meine sae ater celelaba 1,200 
Depository Cashier, and Assistant-Clerk of Libraries paaies tera: eee = 600 
Despatch Clerk.............ccssceensceseceascasseeararssenenensenanensces sesees 400 
Clarke bf: Salles: nisik nie Gonthann s scenes tas ceeraptchasnearneskenuer eset seas 320 
Assistant in Depository  .........ssseseeeeeee ses ereeeee sees Tee a re 160 
Packing Room Assistant ........cees see cecereneseerreceseneceserecsseesceees 125 
Afitivio On log Conarrtatorntrrrbee meas one AP Ant x) Rie etecce. 
Packer and Messenger.......++-.+++« Wee Me Suse da ls teen hae weet eyes 320 
1 PEL RTiTL co CePA Sih as gE ry en er Ree neces ae aor anie npg Gobt Ry (35 280 


Education Office, 10th February, 1872. : 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. 


No. 1, DUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


When the present school system was first established, the duties of the Education Of 
fice were light, as the municipalities and school officers and schools were less than half the 
number that they now are; there was no auditing of school accounts from them, no payment 
of moneys to them through this office, no Journal of Education, no Provincial, Normal and 
Model Schools, no provision for supplying municipalities and school sections with text books, 
maps, apparatus, prize books and libraries; no Superannuated Teachers’ Fund, no Board of 
Examiners, no Educational Museum; the Grammar (now High) Schools did not report, or 
receive inspection through the Department, and the Separate Schools were not individually 
dealt with by it. The correspondence of the office at first amounted to less than 500 letters — 
per annum. Since that time its duties have so increased, that it has been found necessary to 
divide the Department into several branches,—in each of which more labour is required than _ 
in the whole office before 1850. The School Act of 1850 more than doubled the duties of the — 
Department; and those duties have been much increased by the amended Grammar (now ~ 
High), Common (now Public), and Separate School Acts, as well as by the progress of the — 
school system and the growing interest of the country in the advancement of education and 
knowledge. The last Grammar (now High) School Act necessitated a close examination of — 
Grammar (now High) School Returns and Meteorological Reports, involving much additional y 
time and labour. Some idea may be formed of this increase from the fact that in 1850 © 
the number of letters received amounted to 1,180; in 1871 it was 12,395. In 1850, the — 
number of letters sent out from the Department was 720, in 1871 it was 13,358, Since fh 
1850 there has therefore been an increase of nearly 1100 per cent in the number of letters re- i 
ceived, and of nearly 1800 per cent in the number of letters sent out by the Department; ‘ 
and this increase in the correspondence is but a fair indication of the increased labour in the . 
other branches. The several branches into which the Department has been divided, are as — 
follows — : 
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“/ plate, 6 inches; Hemispherical Cups, with stop cocks, handles and stand; Electrical Machine, plate 12 
| inches, prime conductor 12 by 3 inches, insulated crank, and in every respect well finished ; Electrical Dis- 
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I. Council of Public Instruction : This branch includes the general duties of the Coun- 


cil, as defined by statute; its meetings; all matters connected with the Normal and Model 


Schools, such as their supervision, the appointments of masters and teachers, and servants; 
the auditing and payments of salaries and accounts; the admission of students and pupils; 
the care, furnishing and repairs to the buildings (which have been planned, erected and com- 
pleted since 1850); the care and culture of the grounds—a square of nearly eight acres. 


_ The books, stationery, etc., for the students in the Normal School, (varying from 100 to 250) 


and for the 350 pupils in the Model Schools, are supplied upon written requisitions from the 
Head Master of the Normal School, and approved in writing by the Chief Superintendent. 
The requisitions are numbered and filed, as the authority for anything done or procured, un- 
der the general or special orders of the Council, by whom also all the regulations respecting 
the establishment and government of the Common and Grammar Schools, and Public Libra- 
ries throughout Ontario, are sanctioned, and the text-books used in the Schools, and the 
books for the Public Libraries, are authorized. The law requires the Chief Superintendent 
to prepare these regulations, and all other matters for the consideration of the Council, to con- 
duct all its correspondence and execute its orders. The Chief Clerk in the Education Office 
is also the Recording Clerk of the Council, and keeps the minutes, and the accounts of all 
moneys received and expended by it. 

2. Map and School Apparatus Depository :—This branch includes the providing of the 


_ Normal and Model Schools with text-books and stationery; the purchase of maps, globes 


and all descriptions of school apparatus for the schools throughout Ontario, and the correspon- 
dence relating thereto. These articles had been furnished to the schools to the amount (in- 
cluding also books for Public Libraries and Prizes) of $569,669, up to 3lst December, 187}. 
The collection of school apparatus in this Depository is the most extensive in America, if not 
in Europe; so much so, that a partner of a large Scotch publishing house procured specimens 
of school requisites to the amount of about $40, in order to reproduce them in Edinburgh; 
and the Secretary of the Board of Education for State of Massachusetts purchased articles to 
amount of nearly two hundred dollars for the Education office in Boston, as_ speci- 


- mens for the schools in the State of Massachusetts. Charts and object lessons, of 


about the same value, have also been obtained at our depository for the pur- 


_ pose of introducing object teaching in the Normal and other schools at Oswego and other 
| American towns. During the year 1854, at the suggestion, and under the revision of this 
| § y 2 88 


department, three large maps of British North America were undertaken—one in New York; 
one in Edinburgh, by Messrs. W. & A. Keith Johnston, Geographers to the Queen; and one in 
London by the Messrs. Smith, publishers of the Irish National School Maps. These British 


_ maps of Canada and the Hasiern Provinces were of the same size and style with the Johnston 


and National series of large maps of Europe, Asia, and included our latest county and town- 
ship divisions, lines of railroad, ete. The proofs of those beautiful maps were corrected 


‘ in this office; and they were published and largely circulated—thus presenting for the 
_ first time to the British public (besides providing for the schools both in England and 


in Canada) maps of the present Dominion of Canada on a large scale, and also complete 
and comprehensive in detail. But it has always been an object kept in view to encourage the 


home manufacture of school apparatus of all kinds; and now by far the greater portion of these 


articles is the production of the Canadian maker, the maps being drawn and the patterns 


_ furnished by this office.’ 


*The following is a list. of these articles of home manufacture now being made in this Province, 
chiefly in Toronto :—Departmental Maps:—(1). British North America, including Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, B. Columbia, etc.—size, 3 feet 104 in. x 5 


_feet4in. (2). The World; (3), Europe; (4). Asia; (5). Africa; (6). America; (7). British Isles ; (8). 


United States; (9). Palestine;—each 5 feet 5 in. x 4 feet 4 in. ; (10). Canada; (11). Europe ; (12). Asia ; 
(13). Africa; (14). America—each 4 feet 2in. x 3 feet 6 in. Globes :—(1). Three inch Hemisphere globe, 
(hinged) , (2). Six inch Semi-frame, large stand ; (3). Six inch globe, walnut stand ; (4). Twelve inch globe, 
low stand, with quadrant and compass ;_‘l'welve inch globe, with high stand ; (5). Highteen inch globe, with 
high stand; Highteen inch globe, with low stand; (6). Thirty inch globe, low stand, with quadrant; (7). 
Solar Telluric globe, with metal stand and frame. Apparatus :—Canadian School Planetarium (Solar Sys- 


|» tem), high stand ; Ditto, low stand; The Tellurian, for illustrating the various phenomena resulting from 
the relations of the Sun, Moon, and Harth to each other on wood stand and sun coloured ; Air Pump, bar- 


tel 73 by 2 inches, plate Sinches; basement walnut, well finished ; Air Pump barrel,7 by 14 inches, ditto. 


|! charger, large glass handle; Mechanical Powers, cherry frame, with four sets of brass pulleys, with silk 
ep) 4 
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This Depository includes about 1,900 different kinds of maps, charts, cheap and beauti- 
ful apparatus, (to illustrate elementary instruction in different branches of Natural History, | 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Geometry, etc.,) which have been obtained from London, — 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paris, Beston, New York, Philadelphia, and other places, and the collection 
of which has cost much time and labour. But, asin the case of the maps, as wellas school seats 
and desks, these articles are now principally manufactured in this country. i 

3. Public Library and Prize-Depository:—This branch includes the procuring and pro- 
viding of books for the Public Libraries and school prizes, with catalogues, regulations and 
correspondence relating to them. Nearly 4,000 different works are contained in the cata- 
logue, the selection and examination of which, for the sanction of the Council of Public In- 
struction, and arrengements for procuring which, from more than sixty publishers in Great 
Britain and the United States, have involved a great amount of time and labour during many ~ 
years. There were 60,204 volumes of prize books supplied to municipalities and school sec- — 
tions, during the twelve months ending December, 1871, and 4,825 for Public Libraries— — 
total 65,029. Andfrom the commencement of the operationof the Depository, 563,653 volumes _ 
have been sent for prizes, and 247,497 for libraries—total, 811,150. To obtain and keep 
up the necessary supply of books, orders for them must be made up and sent off from month © 
to month, the payments made and the books, when received, must be examined by the invoices, — 
and deposited in their respective places. When an application is received from a municipal _ 
or school corporation, the list of the books desired, or request that books to a certain amount | 
be selected for them, the books desired or selected are marked on the margin of the printed 
general catalogue, one copy of which is used and retained in the department for each library ;__ 
on the outside of this catalogue are entered—the name of the municipal corporation, the num- 
ber of the library, the amount of the local appropriation and government apportionment, the 
value of the selection made by the local authorities, together with such other entries as may - 
be required, such as the address of the party to whom the library is to be sent, dates and — 
numbers of letters, relating to the library, etc. After having been examined by the Deputy 
Superintendent, and such additions made to the selection of books, as will cover the amount of 
the library desired, the books are selected, checked and packed in boxes, together with the — 
necessary quantity of labels and wrapping paper for covers for the books sent. From this” 
checked catalogue, the invoice is made out and sent to the corporation for whom the library 
is intended, together with the shipper’s, or carrier’s receipt of the boxes delivered. Under > 
the system adopted in the Depositories, the person making a purchase attests the record off 
the transaction by his signature, so that vouchers are kept for receipts as well as for payments, - 
and this has been the practice of the Department since 1851. The Cashier gives his receipt 4 
for all moneys daily paid over to him, and he deposits the cashin the Bank to the credit of | 
the Province. ; 

The pecuniary advantage of this system of libraries to the country may be conceived, 
when it is considered not only how great a variety of useful books are introduced and made 
accessible to all parts of the Province, which were never before brought into the country, but 


that these books have been purchased on most favourable terms, and are so supplied, and that the 
entire expense of management, including transportation, packing, printing, fuel, salaries, in- 
surance, and all contingencies, has not exceeded twenty per cent on the sums paid for the books 
and apparatus. 4 

4: Educational Museum and Library.—The collection and arrangement of specimens of 


painting, statuary, engravings, photographs, and other objects of art, and of school apparat $ 


By 
— = = _—— 


cord, twosets of brass weights, simple and compound levers, wheel and axle, screw and lever with nut, scre w 
as an inclined plane, wedge in sections, inclined plane with arc and binding screw, carriage, ship’s capstan 
ete., complete; Ditto, ditto, smaller set. Set of twenty Geometrical Forms and Arithmetical Solids, con- 
taining blocks to demonstrate the carpenter’s theorem, that the square of the hypothenuse equals the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides; Flat black-board Brush, of lamb’s wool, with handles on the top ; Archim : 
des Screw Pump, with stand and cistern ; Centrifugal Machine, mahogany frame, with brass geared whee 
also eight illustrations of centrifugal forces: of the cause of bodies revolving on their smallest diameter, 
the flattening of the poles, etc.; Pointers (long and short), for Globe and Black-board Teaching ; Dissect 
Cube Root Block, in box, for illustrating square and cube roots, but especially the latter,; Cone, with sec- 
tions, in boxwood, pinned; Insulating Stool, polished wooden top, 13 inches by 11 inches, four massive 
glass legs; Numeral Frame (Abacus), various sizes ; Non-Evaporating Ink Wells, metal ; Common Ink 

Wells, with iron covers; Over and Undershot Water Wheels; Canadian Rotary Map Stand, mounted on | 
castors; Map Case, for hanging on a wall. Charts:—Macallum’s Chart of Natural History ; Robertson's 
Chronological Chart’ ; Browne’s Geometrical Diagrams ; Merritt’s Historic Chart of British North America 
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for public exhibition is an important feature of the operations of the Department for some 
years past, and with results now of great value. The formation of a Library, in which special 
attention is devoted to works on Education, Educational Reports from various parts of the 
world, Educational Text Books, Parliamentary Records and original works bearing on the 
pistory of the British North American Provinces, has been steadily progressing. 


5. Hducation Ofice.—This is of course, the Executive of the whole Department, not only 
embracing the management of each of the others, but including the general administration of 
the Public and High School Laws; explanations to Councils, Inspectors, Trustees, Teachers 
and others,on doubtful points of law and modes of proceeding; decisions on appeals and com- 
plaints ; auditing School Accounts ; oversight of Normal and Model Schools ; notification of pay- 
ments to Provincial Treasurer, and accounting for all Legislative Grants for Public and High 
Schools, Separate Schools and Superannuated Teachers; the assorting and despatch of 60,000 


Examination papers to the different Boards of Examiners; furnishing annotated editionsof the 
School Laws, Teacher’s Registers, blank Reports and Returns for Trustees, Boards of Exam- 


iners, School Inspectors, Clerks and Treasurers of Municipalities (involving an immense 
amount of labour), and the Journal of Education (besides editing it), to each School Inspector, 
School Corporation, &¢., in Ontario; examination of applications from poor School Sections 
in new Townships, the apportionment and payment of Special Grant to them ; the same in 


| regard to Superannuated Teachers ; the preparation of the General Annual Report, the print- 


ing and sending out upwards of 4,000 copies of it to Municipal Councils, Inspectors and 
School Corporations; general correspondence relating to the promotion of education ; giving 


| proper attention and explanations to many visitors from all parts of Canada and from other 


countries, who wish to ascertain and witness the departmental management, and the arrange- 
ments which have been made for supplying the educational wants of the country by means 
of the Depositories, as well as the methods of instruction in the Normal and Model Schools. 


Some portions of the work of this branch of the Department, thus summarily stated,require 
much discrimination and work. Such, for example, as the apportionment and notification of 


| payment of the various grants, after a careful scrutiny of the returns of the attendance, Xe., 


compiling the Annual Report from the returns of nearly 800 School Reports, and a comparison 
of these with the accounts of 500 School Municipalities and Corporations, each of which requires 
examination and revision in order to compile the Chief Superintendent’s Annual Report. Where 
errors are apparent, the local report is returned, or a letter written requesting explanations. 


Tn auditing the School Accounts, the receipts and expenditures of each Municipality must 


be checked, compared with the County and other Municipal Auditor’s reports, and with the 


_ apportionment book, and a minute of the balance made. Where discrepancies are found, expla- 


nations are asked; where misapplications of the School Fund are detected, and where the 
whole of the sum required by law to be raised in a municipality is not raised, or is not ac- 
counted for, the parties concerned are duly notified, aud a corresponding sum is withheld in 
paying the next apportionment of the grant, until the deficiencies are made up, and the expen- 
diture of all the moneys raised duly accounted for according to law. This auditing of school 
accounts, though a serious task, and involving much correspondence, secures considerable 
sums to the School Fund, and introduces into each Municipality and School Corporation the 
practice of faithfully accounting for the receipt and expenditure of public moneys—an im- 


| portant elemegt of public instruction, as well as of good government. To this may be added 


the examination and publication monthly (in abstract), of returns from the meteorological 
stations, established at ten selected High Schools. 


In regard to Letters, each letter received is attached to a blank endorsement, having 


_ printed on it the name of the branch of the department to which the letter belongs, lines for 


the number, title or name of the writer, post-office, date of receipt, and references. It is also 
entered in the Register of Letters Received, with the summary of its contents, and numbered ; 


_and if it refers to former letters, they are obtained, and their numbers noted, with such memor- 


anda as may be necessary ; should it belong to the Depositories, the request is complied with, 
and the order is supplied immediately on receipt of the money. A copy from each draft of 
reply, or letter sent from the office must be made, addressed to the party concerned, and a 
press copy retained. The date of the reply is also entered on the back of the letter received. 

The books are kept by double entry, and are balanced monthly, and detailed accounts 


periodically transmitted to the Provincial Treasurer. All cash receipts (as above stated) are 
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deposited to the credit of the Province, and all payments except for Customs duties and petty — 


expenses, are made by the Provincial Treasury upon the Certificate of the Chief Superinten- 
dent, Warrants are, however, issued for the purpose of paying Customs duties and petty 
expenses ; cheques for which payments are issued against the Warrants. With respect to 
the mode of accounting, the following is an abstract from the evidence of Mr. Langton, 
the Auditor, before the Departmental Commission [Sessional Papers, No. 11, Vol. XXL.,. 
Session 1863] :—“The Superintendents of Education send me vouchers for all their expen- 


diture. The accounts of the Upper Canada Superintendent are very regular, and are amongst ~ 


the most correct in form that come to my office.” 

The following books are kept :—1. Cash Book; 2. Cheque Book; 3. Treasury Certificate 
Book ; 4. Ledger; 5. Bank Account Book ; 6. Public School Apportionment Book ; 7. Sep- 
arate School Apportionment Book ; 8. High School Apportionment Book ; 9. Superannuated 
Teachers Register; 10. Superannuation Fund Subscription Book ; 11. Pensioners’ Apportion- 
ment Book ; 12. Letters received Book ; 13. Letters outwards Book ; 14, 15, 16. Depository 


and Library Sales Books (three) : 17. Depository Invoice Book ; 18. Depository Abstract | 


Book ; 19. Museum Invoice Book; 20. Normal School Admission Register; 21. Provincial 
Certificate Register ; 22. Register of Inspectors and Hxaminers Certificates ; 23. Inspectors 
Pay Lists; and 24, the Minute Books of the Council of Public Instruction. 

It is only by this strict attention to details, and this separate and methodical arrangement 
of each branch of the Departmentthat it has been practicable to avoid confusion and em- 
barrassment, to get through with the work undeftaken, and to render the Department an ap- 
proved and efficient agency for advancing the educational and social interests of the country. 
Bach branch in the office has a head, who is responsible for the working of his branch. The 
whole passes under the review of the Deputy Superintendent, who refers special cases to the 
Chief Superintendent as they arise. ; 

As the County, Township, Town and Village Councils, Trustees and others, have 
thought proper, voluntarily and almost unanimously, to make this Department a sort of 
Court of Equity, and to apply to it for information and advice on all doubtful matters, and 
matters of difficulty or difierence, the Chief Superintendent has deemed it his duty not to 
limit the replies of his Department to the dry technicalities of law, but to do all in his power to 
reconcile differences, and settle difficulties, and aid and encourage by counsel, suggestions 
and persuasions, the parties addressed, to avail themselves of the facilities afforded for 
promoting education and knowledge among the youth of the country. 

| The Report for 1870, which has been given to the public, exhibits the progress the 
system has already made, and with further improvements in the law which experience has 
shown to be necessary, it may reasonably be expected, if nothing untoward occurs, that the 
progress of the system from 1871 will even exceed the progress which it has made from 1850. 
No power has been employed but that of persuasion; and no attempt has been made to 
advance faster than the felt necessities and convictions of the country would justify. To 
educate the people through themselves, is the fundamental principle of the School system; 
and to assist them to advance their own best interests and manage their own affairs, has been 
the spirit and sole object of its administration. 

There is no such thing as a State School Tax in Ontario, the Legislature imposing no 
school tax, as in the neighbouring States. All the taxes levied and collected for school 
purposes are the voluntary acts of the local Municipalities. Yet the progress of the school 
system in its financial aspects is no less gratifying than in those particulars referred to in the: 
foregoing remarks. ; 
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No. 2 DOCUMENTS FURNISHED ANNUALLY TO THE SCHOOL OFFICERS 
OF ONTARIO. | 


The following are furnished gratuitously by the Educational Department of Ontario t¢ 
the various school officers, viz :— 
1. The Journal of Education for Ontario is sent monthly to each of the Trustee Corpo- 
rations in the rural School Sections, to the Boards of High and Public School Trustees, 
to the School Inspectors, to the Trustees of each of the Separate Schools, and to each County 
Clerk and Treasurer, Hxchanges, &¢.—Total, 6.000 copies. y | 


a SS et 


__ The Journal has been constituted the official medium of communicating all departmental 
intelligence. It is regularly sent by the publisher, about the first of each month, to ‘the 
official address of the parties above enumerated. Should they fail in any case to receive it, 
immediate notification of the fact should be sent to the Education Office. Missing numbers 
ean generally be supplied. To the public, the price is*$1 12 per annum, payable in advance. 
Back volumes since 1848 (the first year of its existence,) can be furnished on the same 
terms. 
| 2. Lhe Schools Registers, for recording the attendance, recitations and deportment of 
_ pupils, are furnished to each of the High and Public Schools, and to the separate Schools of 
_ Ontario.—Total, about 5,500 copies. The Registers are sent annually to the County Clerks 
for gratuitous distribution, through the School Inspectors, 
| 3. Lhe Trustees’ Half-yearly Reports are sent every six months—through the School 
_ Inspector—to the Trustees of each School Section. Those for the High Schools and Ronran 
Catholic Separate Schools are sent direct from this Department.—Total sent out annually, 
11,000 copies. 
| 4. The Trustees’ Blank Annual Reports are annually sent through the School Inspectors, 
_to each of the Trusiee Corporations in the rural School Sections.—Total about 4,500. 
| 9. Lhe Blank Annual Reports, from which the General Annual Report of the Depart- 
_mnent is compiled, are sent to the School Inspectors and Boards of Public School Trustees and 
Boards of High School Trustees.—Total number sent out annually, 700 copies. 
6. Auditors’, Treasurers’ and Sub-Treasurers’ Returns are sent to about 500 of those 
| officers, to be filled up and returned. 
7. The Chief Superintendent’s Annual Report to His Excellency the Lieutenant Gover- 
‘nor, printed by order of the Legislative Assembly, is also sent to each of the rural Trustee 
| Corporations; to the Boards of Public School Trustees in cities, towns and villages; to 
| Boards of High School Trustees; to Boards of Public Instruction; to School Inspectors, 
and to Separate School Trustees, besides copies to other parties.—Total number sent out 
annually, about 4,500. 
| 8. Various Forms.—Forms are also sent from time to time to Boards of Examiners, 
Superannuated Teachers, Trustees (for maps), Normal School Students, &e.—About 2,000 
| copies. 
__ © 9, Examination Papers are sent twice a year to Boards of Examiners.—About 60,000 
| copies. 
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(Copy.) 
No. 2487, M. 3. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO, 
Hducation Office, 15th February, 1872. . 


Sir,—Having been informed by Professor Young that he had tendered to the Govern- 
ment, through you, his resignation as a member of the Council of Public Instruction, I bee 
respectfully to recommend that the Reverend F. H. Marling be appointed as Mr. Young’s 
‘successor. Mr. Marling is a Congregational Minister in this city and is a gentleman of high 
character, of excellent talents and attainments, and of large experience in mattegs relating to 
the instruction of youth. 

I have also to submit, that as the Reverend John Barclay, D.D. has been disqualified by 
mental disease, and has been absent from the country more than a year, the Reverend D. J. 
Macdonnell, B.D. (Dr. Barclay’s successor in the pastorate of St. Andrew’s Church in this 
city) be appointed member of the Council of Public Instruction in place of the Reverend Dr. 
Barclay retired. 

I have not the pleasure of personal acquaintance with Mr. Macdonnell, but he cccupies 
an important position, and I understand he is a gentleman of fine scholarship and talents. 

I cannot but express my deep regret at the loss of the very valuable services of the 
Reverend Mr. Young, in the Council of Public Instruction, and I think it but just to Mr. 
Young and to all the members of the Council to append hereto the letter of Mr. Young 
addressed to myself, informing me of his resignation. 

It appears to me proper and needful, that I should, in this connection, give some expla- 
‘nation as to the origin and constitution of, and the modes of filling up vacancies in the 
Council of Public Instruction. 

It was first authorized by law and constituted in 1846, consisting of nine members, after 
the example of the Privy Council Committee of Hducation in England, and composed of the 
best qualified gentlemen available, partly laymen and partly clergymen, about equally con- 
‘nected with the principal religious denominations. Laymen duly qualified have always had 
so much business of their own to engross their attention, that they have found it extremely 
difficult to attend the meetings of the Council, much less to examine the papers and books 
often requiring their judgment. 
) Three laymen, while members of the Council, have died and their places in two instances 
have been filled by clergymen. I may also remark, that by law, all heads of colleges in the 
Province of Ontario are ew officio members of the Council; but the President of the Toronto 
University College is the only one that has attended the meetings of the Council, and taken 
“part in its proceedings. When the Provost of Trinity College was first notified, upwards 
of fifteen years since, he replied@hat he could not attend unless authorized by the council of 
his college; and the heads of other colleges not situate in Toronto stated their inability to 
attend the meetings of the Council, unless their travelling expenses were paid. I have re- 
peatedly submitted the question, but Government has uniformly declined to pay the travelling 
expenses of members of the Council. 

I have also to remark that it has been a principle acted on from the beginning that no 
person should be a member of the Council, who wassubjected to its authority or in any way 
‘interested in any salaries or allowances it might grant or recommend or in regulations it 
might adopt. As long as Dr. Ormiston and Professor Young held the office of Grammar School 
Inspectors, they were not appointed members of the Council, but, as soon as they ceased to 

hold any office under the Council, they were recommended and appointed to fill the first 
vacancies in it. 

It remains to me only to remark further, that during the whole period of my connection 
with the Council, and notwithstanding the numberless and various questions, appointments, 
dismissals, &c. &c., which have been discussed and decided, not one unpleasant word has passed 
and as far as I know not one unpleasant feeling has existed, between any member of the 
Council and myself. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Hon. Peter Gow, M. P.P., (Signed) HK. RYERSon. 
Secretary of the Province, 
Toronto, 


ees 


(Copy, enclosure.) | 
Toronto, 9th February, 1872. 


| 
* My Dear Sir,—I think it right to inform you that I have resolved to retire from the 
Council of Public Instruction. You are the first person to whom I have given any intima 
tion of my intention. I enclose a copy of the letter, which I have addressed to the Provincia) 
Secretary, resigning my appointment. | 

In leaving the Council I have much satisfaction in feeling that my brief connection witl 
that body has been one in which I have been able to work harmoniously with all the othe) 
members—hot a single instance of anything approaching to misunderstanding having arise) 
*n the Council while I have been a member of it. | 

My longer official connection with yourself has left upon my mind a deep impression 0 
the ability with which you have for so many years directed the educational system, which yo’ 


had the honour of originating. 


| 


I am, &c., 
(Signed) GrorGce Paxton YOUNG. 


The Rev. E. Ryerson. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Toronto, 16th February, 1872. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th mstan 
recommending the appointment of the Reverend F. H. Marling and the Reverend D. J. Ma 
donnell as members of the Council of Public Instruction, and toinform you that the subjec 
will be submitted to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor. | 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) J. R. Eck art, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 


Revd. Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Hducation, 
Toronto. 


(Copy), * 
No. 2402, M. 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, | 
3 Toronto, 15th February, 1872. | 
Siz: —T have the honour to enclose herewith the second part of the return requested | 
the House of Assembly, the first part of which was transmitted to your Department on t 
31st ultimo. | 
The Return now completed and sent in includes the following papers :— 
Copies of the Regulations and Programmes relating to High and Public Schools 
Ontario, transmitted 31st January. é i) i 
Lists of persons to whom certificates have been granted. z : 
(A) of eligibility as Inspector in any County, City or Town. 
B) of eligibility as Inspectors in certain Municipalities. 
C) of eligibility as Examiners. 
(D) First-class certificates as Teachers. 
Results of Examinations July and December, 1871. 
Copies of Minutes, Council of Public Instruction for the years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1é 


and 1871. 


T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed ) EK. RyErson, © 


The Honourable Peter Gow, M. P. P. 


(Copy), . 
No. 2721, M. 3. DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Instruction FOR ONTARIO, 
EDUCATION OFFICE, 
Toronto, 19th February, 1872. 


Srr,—I have the honour to recommend to the favourable consideration of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, the requisite authorization for the establishment of a High School 
in the Town of Walkerton, County of Bruce; the County Council, the Town Council, and 
the Board of Trustees appointed by the County Council having complied with the provisions 
of the law and regulations in respect to the establishment of a High School, and Walkerton 
being the only County Town in this Province in which there is no High School. 


: I have the honour to be, Sir, 
| Your most obedient servant, 
; | (Signed) K. Ryerson. 
‘The Honourable Peter Gow, M. P. P., 
| Provincial Secretary, Toronto. 


(A) 
PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Toronto, 19th February, 1872. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, through you, of your letter of 19th 
Instant, recommending the establishment of a High School at the Town of Walkerton, in 
the County of Bruce, and to inform you that the subject will be submitted to his Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 
| I have the honour to be, Sir, 

| Your obedient servant, 

| I. R. Eckart, 
| ‘ Acting Assistant Secretary. 
‘The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 

Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 


1863, M3 ‘ HDvUcATION OFFICE, 
‘ Toronto, 6th February, 1872. 
Srr,—I have the honour to enclose herewith a letter, similar to many others on the same 


‘subject, received from a Mechanics Institute, asking the reasonable question, whether Mecha- 
nics Institutes will be placed on the same footing as Municipal and School Corporations, in . 
regard to their right to obtain library books on the same terms. 

I have always advocated the propriety and expediency of placing Mechanics Institutes 
on the same footing as our Schools and Municipalities, in regard to library and prize books 
and maps and apparatus, and this feeling has been largely shared in by gentlemen who take a 
‘Warm interest in these Institutes. Last year, when’the estimates were under discussion in 
the House, Mr. Cumberland, with the consent, I believe, of the Government, moved that 
Mechanics Institutes be placed on the same footing as the Schools, in their right to obtain, 
from this Department, maps, apparatus and books. His motion was withdrawn, however, 
when it was found that it involved a charge on the revenue, and should therefore have been 
Tecommended to the House by the Lieutenant Governor. 
| As, however, you are now providing through offices of this Department, for a thorough 
and systematic inspection of Mechanics Institutes, I would respectfully recommend that yuu 
go‘a step further, and held out an inducement to them to more fully accomplish the objects of 
their establishment, by supplying themselves with maps and apparatus for public lectures, and 
with scientific and other reading books for the artisans and others connected with them. 


) | I have, &c., 
; (Signed) EK. RYERSON, — 
The Honourable A. McKellar, M. P. P. 
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Toronto, 8th February, 1872. 


REVEREND S1r,—I am instructed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th 
instant, (No 1865), suggesting that Mechanics Institutes in connection with this Depart- 
ment, should be placed on the same footing as Schools and Municipalities in regard to library 
and prize books, maps and apparatus. 

The Commissioner desires me to thank you for the suggestion, and to say that it shall 
receive his best attention, but that he is not prepared at present to accede to it. 

The grant already to Mechanics Institutes for purchasing books, is double the amount 
of their own subscriptions for such purposes. The number of their societies is rapidly increas- 
ing, involving a proportionate demand on the public funds. If further experience of the 
working of the Statute in relation to these Institutes, should indicate the expediency of 
affording further aid to them, after the manner you suggest the Commissioner would be 
happy to do so. | 

IT have, &c., 
(Signed) Gro. BUCKLAND, 
Secretary. 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 


Toronto, 12th February, 1872. 


Sir,—I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 8th instant, that my 
suggestion to the Hon. the Commissioner was not that any additional grant should be made to 
Mechanics Institutes, but that they should be allowed the privilege in expending the money 
already granted to them, to procure books, maps, and apparatus through this Department, on 
the same terms as our Public Schools. 


I have, &c., # 
(Signed) K. RYERSON. 


Geo. Buckland, Esq. 


* 


Toronto, 14th Feb., 1872. 


REVEREND S1rz,—In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 12th inst. (No. 2,286’, 
I beg to observe that the Commissioner is not prepared, without furtheg experience, to place 
Mechanics’ Institutes on the same footing as Municipalities and Schools, in purchasing books, 
&e., from the Educational Department; as the 100 per cent. allowed on such purchases would 
have to be made up from the publie revenues, which would only be another way of increasing 
such grants. The Commissioner would otherwise be happy to accept your suggestion. | 
Thanking you for the interest you have evinced in this matter, 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) Gro. BucKLAND, 


See, 
The Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION FoR ONTARIO, _ 
No. 2,383, M 3. EDUCATION OFFICE, . 4 
ae. Toronto, 14th July, 1872. 


i | 

S1r,—I have the honour to state, that’ as the contents of the Educational Depositoryy 
Museum, and other branches of this Department, including the buildings, are valued at about 
$200,000, and were formerly insured for $155,000, at a cost of $491 per annum, I would hi 
respectfully request to be informed whether the present Government are disposed to continue _ 
the policy of non-insurance adopted by the late Government. If not, [ shall be happy to fur- mn 
nish details of the value of each branch, so that arrangements may be made for insurance. | 


I respectfully submit to the Government, considering the various character of these 
buildings, their contents and their exposure, and the really low rate of insurance, whether it 
would not be desirable to effect, at least, a partial insurance on them. 


[ have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, = 
| K. Ryerson. 
The Honourable A. McKellar, MP. Bs 
Com. of Public Works, Ontario, Toronto. 


Copy of letter sent to Dr. Ryerson. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, Feb. 27th, 1872. 
S1r,—I have been instructed by the Commissioner to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 14th inst., and to state in reply that it is the intention to insure the 
property. 
Please forward the details of the value of each branch to the Department as soon as con- 
venient. : 
I have the honour to be, 
Yours truly, 
H. A. MacLAvRin 


Priv. See. 
Rey. E. Ryerson, D.D., Toronto. 


No. 53. 


Ist Session, 2nd Parliament, 35 Vic., 1872. 


RETURN 


To an Address to His Excellency the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, praying His Excellency 
to cause to be laid before the House a 
Return of all correspondence which has 
passed between any member of the pre- 
sent Government and the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education during the present 
Session, in so far as such correspondence 
relates to any proposed changes in the 
School Law and in the management of the 
Education Office (not including corres- 
pondence already brought down in answer 
to address moved for by Mr. Lauder). 

Also, further Return of all correspondence 
which has passed between any member of 
the present Government and the Chief 
Superintendent of Education during the 
present Session. 
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REY. DR. RYERSON’S DEFENCE 


AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF 


THE HON. GEORGE BROWN 


ONTARIO SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 


‘*No, misrepresentation should be suffered to pass unrefuted. We must 
remember that misstatements constantly reiterated, and seldom answered, 
will assuredly be believed.” 

LORD MACAULAY. 
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COPP, CLARK & CO., KING STREET EAST. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


The papers contained in the following pages (except the 
‘““Addenda”) have appeared in such public newspapers as 
thought proper to insert them. In compliance with numerous 
applications, they are now presented in pamphlet form. As 
indicated in the concluding paragraph of my dedication-letter, 
addressed to the Members of the Legislature and of the Public 
Press, I had intended to subjoin some account of my earlier 
. public life ; but, on further reflection, I have thought it best to 
confine my remarks to a vindication of my assailed public acts 
and of the principles and administration of that public school ~ 
system which I have sought, during twenty-eight years, to estab- 
lish and develop for the best interests of my native country. 


TORONTO, May, 1872. 
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GONTENTS: 


The Administration of the Educational Department most difficult and 
complicated —_What the System of Education has done— Further 
tllustrations of the difficulties in the administration of the Educational 
System — Unfavourable circumstances and great disadvantages of 
Managing the Department—More favourable position in the Assembly 

of other Departments—The Press the only Medium left to the Depart- 
ment to explain and defend its acts—E fect of the growing evil and 
disadvantage of this state of things. Recommendations :—Political 
flead and Annual Committee of House of Assembly—The “ Globe's” 
“ Policy of Slander” intensify the difficulties eapertenced—Its Volcanic 
Eruptions during each Session of the House—What these letters will 
Show—Personal and Selfish Policy of the Managing Director. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
AND OF THE PUBLIC PRESS OF ONTARIO. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I take the liberty of dedicating to you the 
following papers, which I have addressed to the Managing 
Director of the Globe newspaper, in defence of the Education 
Department and of myself against the various attacks of that 
journal. I pray your careful attention to, and impartial judg- 
ment upon this, I trust, my last defence of an official life, 
extending over a longer period and to a greater age than that 
of any judge who has ever occupied the Bench, or of any head 
of a public department in Upper Canada. 
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Administration of the Education Department Confessedly 
most difficult and complicated. 


The Department of which I have had charge since 1844, and 
during several administrations of government, is confessedly 
the most difficult and complicated, if not the most important, 
of any department of the public service. Since 1844, it has 
devolved on me to frame laws, and to devise, develop, and 
administer a system of public instruction for the people of 
this Province. That system has been more eulogized by both 
English and American educationists, and more largely adopted 
in other British Colonies, on both sides of the globe, than any 
other system of public instruction in America. 


What the Ontario System of Popular Education has done, 
and is doing. 


The system of popular education in Ontario has opened a 
free school to every child in the land, and proclaimed his right 
to its advantages; it has planted a school-honse in nearly every 
neighborhood, and in hundreds of instances, made the school- 
house the best building in the neizhborhood; it has superseded 
the topers and broken-down characters, so common as teachers 
of a former age, by a class of teachers not excelled in morals 
by the teachers of any other country, and who, as a whole, 
compare favourably in qualifications with those of any State in 
America; it has achieved a uniformity of excellent text-books, 
earnestly prayed for by educators in the neighbouring States, 
and has spread throughout the land books of useful and enter- 
taining knowledge to the number of nearly a million of volumes ; 
it is the nearest approach to a voluntary system of any public 
school system in the world; and it has developed larger re- 
sources than that of any other State in America, in proportion 
to the wealth and number of inhabitants. 


This unparalleled success is due to the Christian feeling, the 
energy, patriotism, and liberality of the people of this Province ; 
but it has been imposed on me to construct the machinery, 
devise the facilities and agencies by which so great a work has 
been accomplished, and to do what I could to encourage my 
fellow-countrymen in its promotion. 


Further Illustration of the Difficulties ‘in the Administra- 
tion of the Educational System. 


The administration of laws generally is by learned judges, 
by the pleadings of learned counsel, and the deliberations of 
selected juries; but the administration of the school law and 
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system is through the agency of several hundred elected 
councils, and nearly twenty-thousand elected trustees,—thus 
embodying, not the learned professions, but the intelligence, 
common sense, feelings and interests of the people at large in 
the work of school administration and local self-government. 


Unifavourable Circumstances and great Disadvantages of 
Managing so complicated a Department. 


To secure the harmonious and increasedly efficient working 
of such a system, is a task of no ordinary difficulty and labour 
under the most favourable circumstances; but it has been my 
lot to toil at this task under very unfavourable circumstances 
and great disadvantages. The complicated department of 
which I have had charge so many years, has never had a 
representative either in the Executive Government or in the 
Legislature. Since Sir Francis Hincks in 1853, not a single 
member of Government or of Parliament has studied and 
made himself master of the management and details of the 
Education Department. The only exeception to this remark 
is, the investigation and report of a large Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly, appointed three or four years ago at 
my solicitation, and of the sub-committee which examined and 
reported upon the work of the department, and of which the 
Hon. Mr. MeMurrich was chairman. With this exception, 
during nineteen years, not a single member of any Govern- 
ment, or of any Parliament, has mastered the workings of the 
educational system or the administration of the Education 
Department, so as to answer complaints or objections that have 
been made against the one or the other. 


More favourable position in the Assembly of all other 
Departments in the Public Service. 


If any complaints or objections have been made in Parlia- 
ment as to the policy or decisions of the Department or acts of 
the Crown Lands, or of the Board of Works, or of the Treasury, 
there can immediately stand up a gentleman thoroughly 
acquainted with the department, and able to explain and 
detend the policy, or acts, or decisions objected to, or assailed ; 
but when the policy of the Education Department, or any of 
its acts or regulations have been objected to or attacked in 
Parliament, there has been, down to this hour, no member of 
Government or even any other member of the Legislature, 
who had made the School Law and its administration his 
study, so as to be able to explain its workings, relations, 
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necessities, and suitableness; but the whole has been shifted to 
the shoulders of the Chief Superintendent, who has, perhaps, 
on some occasions, been referred to in friendly and eulogistic 
terms, as best qualified to judge, and doubtless acting for the 
best; but there have been no such expositions of the law and 
its administration, no such answers and explanations as the 
members of Parliament have a right to claim in all that con- 
cerns any Public Department. 


The Press the only Medium left to the Education Depart- 
ment to explain and defend its acts.—the “political” cry 
used as a gag. 


If the Education Department had had the same representa- 
tion in Parliament as other public departments, all the attacks 
upon it, or objections to its policy, or any of its acts, would 
have been answered before the representatives of the people, 
and I would have been spared the responsibility and labour, 
and often odium and collisiun, in adopting the medium of the 
press—the only medium open to me—to explain and defend, 
by circulars and articles in the J/ournal of LEducation*, 
pamphlets, addresses, letters, &c., the misrepresented or mis- 
understood provisions of the school law, and the regulations 
made by its authority, and the assailed acts of the Education 
Department; or otherwise, to leave the vital parts of the 
school system to be destroyed. and its usefulness to perish. And 
when politica! men have made these attacks upon the school 
law, or the school system and inyself, and I have answered 
them, then the ery has been raised by my assailants, and their 
abettors, that [ was interfering with politics. They would 
assail me without stint, in hopes of crushing me, and then gag 
me against all defence or reply. 


Effect of the growing evil and disadvantage of this state of 
things — Political Head, and Annual Committee of the 
House of Representatives proposed. 


So deeply did I feel the disadvantage and growing evil of 
this state of things to the department and school system itself, 
that I proposed, four years ago last December, to retire from 
the department, and recommended the creation and appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Public Instruction. My resignation was 


* Even although the Journal of Education has been conducted with strict 
impartiality for twenty-four years, yet it has been suggested that I be deprived 
of this valuable and only means of communicating directly with the 5,U00 schools, 
and the various school officers in Ontario. 
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not accepted, nor my recommendation adopted; when, two 
months later, I proposed that, at the commencement of each 
session of the legislature, a committee of seven or nine (includ- 
ing the Provincial Secretary for the time being) should be 
elected by ballot, or by mutual agreement of the leading men 
of both parties, on the Education Department; which com- 
mittee should examine into all the operations the department 
for the year then ending, consider the school estimates, and 
any bill or recommendations which might be submitted for the 
advancement of the school system, and report to the house 
accordingly. By many thoughtful men, this system has been 
considered more sate, more likely to secure a competent and 
working head of the department, and less liable to make the 
school system a tool of party politics, than for the head of it 
to have a seat in Parliament, and thus leave the educational 
interests of the country dependent upon the votes of a majority 
of electors in one riding. This recommendation, submitted on 
the 30th of Junuary, 1869, has not yet been adopted; andI am 
left isolated, responsible in the estimation of legislators and 
everybody else for the department—the target of every attack, 
whether in the newspapers or in the Legislative Assembly, 
yet without any access to it, or to its members, except through 
the press, and no other support than the character of my 
work and the general confidence of the public. 


The Managing Director of the “Globe” perceiving these 
Disadvantages, has for years persisted in his “policy of 
Slander.’’ 


What has added to, and created, many embarrassments 
and difficulties in my work, have been the persistent attacks 
and misrepresentations, week after week and year after year, 
of the Globe newspaper, which has, with one exception, during 
the long period of twenty-five years, resisted every step I have 
taken to advance the school system. That exception is the 
Grammar School Improvement Act of 1865, which was passed 
while the Hon. George Brown was a member of the Coalition 
Government, and which Act the Globe supported at the time, 
though it has since attacked its chief provisions. From all 
the leading journals and most of the local journals of the 
Province, the Globe is distinguished as the medium and com- 
mon sewer, through which are poured upon the Education 
Department and its Head all the accumulations of dissatisfac- 
tion and animosity of every disappointed and dissatisfied man 
under the operations of the school system from Sarnia to the 
Ottawa and from Lake Erie to the Georgian Bay. 
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Volcanic Educational Eruptions of the “ Globe” during 
each Session of the Legislature. 


These attacks and gross misrepresentations of the Globe have 
been regularly renewed as a new voleanic eruption, at the 
beginning of each session of the Legislature. The design is 
obvious, to create and get some expression of hostility against 
the Education Department on the part of members and 
frequenters of the Legislature, before I could obtain any 
committee of inquiry into the charges made, or correct the 
erroneous impressions and feelings caused by such attacks and 
misrepresentations. The recent session of the Legislature has 
witnessed an unprecedented combination and multiplicity of 
these attacks and mis-statements, by which many estimable 
persons, both in and out of the Legislature, have doubtless 
been misled. I think it is due to such persons that I should 
answer and refute these accusations; and I think it is due to 
the supporters of the school system and to my friends through- 
out the land, that they should be provided with the materials 
to satisfy and settle their own minds, and to silence the 
retailers of the Globe’s calumnies in the various parts of the 
province. I therefore entreat your candid consideration to 
this defence of a work which has occupied my all of mind and 
strength during the best years of my life. 


What these Papers will show—Personal and Selfish Charac- 
ter of the Managing Director’s Attacks—TIllustrations. 


In the following papers I shall show that the old and excel- 
lent [rish national books would not have been superseded by 
others, but for the hostility excited against them by the attacks 
of the Globe and its contributors; that the object of the 
managing director of the Globe in decrying the national school 
books was to get a series of school books published by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas Nelson, substituted in their place, 
(which I shall prove by correspondence which took place be- 
tween Mr. T. Nelson and myself at the time), that the Council 
of Public Instruction, in devising the means of a new series of 
school books, determined that they should be prepared and 
published in Canada, and on paper of Canadian manufacture, 
and be open to the competition of free trade, and should not 
be the monopoly of any one publishing firm: that since Mr. 
George Brown and his brother-in-law have been disappointed 
of their anticipated monopoly, the Globe assails the Council 
of Public Instruction for changes in the school text-books, 
as causing needless expense and inconvenience, though the 


—— 
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managing director of the Globe was the primary and chief 
cause of any changes at all in the school text-books! I shall 
also show what the law required in regard to the teaching of 
natural science and history, and the elements of agriculture, 
and what steps have been taken to execute these provisions of 
the law, and shall give reasons for what has thus been done— 
exposing, at the same time, the false criticisms which have been 
made upon the books selected to give effect to the requirements 
of the statute. 


Further object of these Papers. 


I shall then answer other objections and vindicate other steps 
which have been taken to promote the usefulness of our school 
system ; and shall, finally, say so much in regard to myself as 
this, I trust, last vindication of my official acts seems to require, 
and as will, I hope, justify my assumption of office, and the 
confidence reposed in me, and the support I have so long 
received from the great majority of my tellow-countrymen. 


I have the honour to be, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your obedient Servant, 


E. RYERSON. 
Toronto, March 2nd, 1872. 


PAPER I. 


TO THE HONOURABLE GEORGE BROWN, 


Manacina Director or THE ‘‘ GLOBE’? NEWSPAPER. 


CON FON des: 


Character of the “Globe's? attacks—The new “Tichborne pretender” 
exposed—First accusation of monopoly refuted—Hrstorical retrospect 
of steps taken to provide text and library books—Details given—Object 
of these proceedings—The “Globe's” interested attacks on thts 
patriotic policy of the Department—Object of Hon. G. Brown’s selfish 
war on the Irish National books exposed. 
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“No misrepresentation should be suffered to pass unrefuted. We must re- 
member that misstatements constantly reiterated, and seldom answered, will 
assuredly be believed.” Lorp Macavtey. 


Sir ; , 
> J now sit down to answer the numerous accusations 


and attacks which have appeared in the Globe newspaper for 
months past against the school law and regulations, the Council 
of Public Instruction, and myself. So far as I am personally 
concerned, your attacks are of little importance; but when 
such attacks affect the principles and working of the public 
school system, mislead and exert a malign influence upon a 
large number of persons throughout the land, and thus impair 
the eflicient operations of the school system, it is due to the 
persons thus unwittingly led astray, it is due to the friends of 
the school system, and it is due to the parties assailed, that 
your attacks should be met, and your misrepresentations ex- 
posed. I say your mzsrepresentations ; for during the months 
and in the many columns of your attacks, you have not specified 
one of the regulations assailed, but you have misrepresented 
them all, week after week, and then, on your own misrepre- 
sentations, you have demanded their repeal, the abolition of 
the body by which they were made, and the degradation of 
their alleged author. Like another Tichborne claimant, you 
have had your own way for months, in asserting and bolstering 
up your pretensions against the Education Department and its 
occupant managers; it is, at last, my turn to expose the 
falsifications, and even forgeries, on which these pretensions 
are founded. 
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The “ Globe’s” First accusation of ‘“‘Monopoly” rests on 
no Foundation but its own groundless Assertion. 


first Accusation.—Y our first accusation is, that the Council 
of Public Instruction is a monopoly, of which I am the chief 
manager, for the publication and printing of school books. 
This charge you have repeated for years in every form of 
offensive assertion and vituperation—so long and so often that 
many well-meaning and otherwise well-informed persons think 
it must be true. 


In defence, I have to say, first, that the Council of Public 
Instruction has never published or printed, or contracted for 
printing a single school book, or any other book, during the 
whole twenty-six years of its gratuitous labours in behalf of the 
country. You have never named one book published by the 
Council; you cannot name one; but you repeat continuously 
your groundless assertions, and then launch your denunciations 
as if such assertions were established facts. 


In the next place, I will state what the Council has done in 
regard to the selection and printing of school text-books; and 
my statement will show that my own doings, and the proceed- 
ings of the Council on the subject are the very reverse of your 
accusation. 


Historical Retrospect of what has been done in the matter 
of Text-Books—First Steps taken. 


The period from November, 1844, to December, 1845, I 
employed in visiting certain States in America and various 
countries in Europe, to investigate their systems of public 
instruction, with a view of establishing one in Upper Canada. 
In February, 1846, I gave the result of my investigations and 
inquiries in a “ Leport on a System of Hlementary Instruction 
for Upper Canada.” In that report, among many other 
things, I discussed the question of a uniform series of text 
books for the schools (pp. 171-174), commencing with the 
words, ‘“‘ The variety of text books in the schools, and the 
objectionable character of many of them, is a subject of serious 
and general complaint. All classification of pupils is thereby 
prevented, the exertions of the best teachers are in a great 
measure paralysed, the time ot the scholars is almost wasted, 
and improper sentiments are often inculcated. This is a sub- 
ject of loud complaint in the neighbouring States.” My report 
having been approved of by the government, I was directed to 
prepare a draft of bill to give effect to the recommendations. 
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The bill was brought into the Legislature by the Hon. Chief 
Justice Draper (then Attorney-General), and became law the 
98rd of May, 1846. By that Act a Board of Education (now 
the Council of Public Instruction) was created, consisting of 
seven members. The first members appointed were the 
“Roman Catholic Bishop Power, Egerton Ryerson, H. J. Gras- 
sett, S. B. Harrison, Joseph C. Morrison, Hugh Scobie, and 
J. 8. Howard.” That Act provided that “ The Superinten- 
dent shall discourage the use of unsuitable and improper books 
in the schools, and use all lawful means to provide for and 
recommend the use of uniform and approved text books in the 
schouls.” The Act also made it the duty of the Board of 
Education “to examine and recommend or disapprove of any 
books, plans, or forms which may be submitted to them with 
a view to their use in schools; and no portion of the Govern- 
ment grant shall be given in aid of any school in which any 
book is used which has been disapproved by the Board, and 
of which disapproval public notice shall have been given.” 
(These provisions were re-enacted in the School Act of 1850, 
and they have remained intact ever since.) At the first meet- 
ing of the Board, held July 21st, 1846, I reported the conver- 
sations I had had the year before with members of the Irish 
National Board in regard to the purchasing and re-printing of 
their books for the use of Canadian Schools; and the Board at 
the same meeting adopted the following minute : 


“Ordered, that the Superintendent of Schools shall enquire of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ireland at what prices they would 
engage to supply this Board with their School Books, and also to request 
that they would grant permission to this Board to reprint editions of 
their bouks if required.” 


At a meeting of the Board of Education, held on the 9th of 
October, 1846, the following minute was adopted : 


“The Board having taken the subject of School Books into their consi- 
deration, particularly those published by the Irish National Board of 
Education, express their approbation of that admirable series of elemen- 
tary books, and feel great satisfaction in recommending them for general 


use in the Common Schools of Upper Canada; also Lennie’s English 
Grammar.” 


At a meeting of the Board, held the 27th of October, 1846, 
the following advertisement was ordered to be issued :— 
“TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“The Commissioners of National Edueation, in Ireland, having con- 
ferred the privilege on the Board of Education, for Upper Canada, to 
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reprint the books published by the Irish Board for the use of schools in 
this Province; or, if preferred, to supply the Provincial Board with the 
Trish Editions of those books at reduced prices. 


‘*The Board of Education is now prepared to receive Tenders for the 
publication of those books, in every respect uniform with the Irish 
Editions, and for the importation of the Irish Editions, for the use of 
Common Schools in Upper Canada. 


‘Lists and specimens of the books, and the reduced prices of the Irish 
Board, as well as every other necessary information on the subject may be 
had on application to the Superintendent of Schools in Toronto. 


** N.B.—The tenders to be given in on or before the first of December 
next. 


‘*‘ Education Office, 
‘Toronto, October 27th, 1846.” 


At a meeting of the Board of Education, held the 22nd of 
December, 1846, the following minute was adopted, and 
ordered to be published : 


‘Tenders from several publishers for reprinting and importing the Irish 
National School Books were laid before the Board; but upon mature 
reconsideration of the subject, the Board deems it prudent to leave the 
reprinting of the entire series, or any part of it, open to public compe- 
tition, the Board simply reserving to itself the right and discretion to 
disapprove of or recommend any edition of them, or any one of them, as 
circumstances may reyuire. 


‘“* Ordered, that the Superintendent of Schools be authorised to grant 
permission to any bookseller, publisher, or other person, to import the 
Irish National School Books upon the conditions heretofore imposed by 
the Board, and notify the same to the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Dublin.” 


In the course of a year, some three Canadian editions of the 
Trish National school books appeared ; which gave rise to a two- 
fold competition—a competition between the publishers of the 
rival Canadian editions of these books, and a competition be- 
tween the Canadian and the imported editions. The Canadian 
editions soon drove the imported editions out of the market, on 
account of their greater cheapness, notwithstanding the unpre- 
cedented cheapness of the latter. The effect was a great 
reduction in the prices of school books, and the introduction 
of a uniform series of excellent text books, which soon super- 
seded, as if by magic, the American and other worthless school 
books, which had previously infested our schools. The official 
correspondence and papers relative to all these arrangements 
were published in my annual reports, for the years during 
which they took place. 
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The *“‘Globe’s” Attack on this wise and patriotic policy of 
the Department. 


Now, Sir, this is the proceeding and policy for which you 
fix, and repeat for years, the charge of monopoly on the Council 
of Public Instruction and myself, a proceeding which every 
man of common sense must see was the establishment of free 
trade in these school text books in the widest sense, and the 
creating and encouraging of this branch of Canadian enterprise 
beyond all precedent—thus saving our Province large sums of 
money, and proportionately promoting the interests of our 
public schools. 


So much, then, in answer to your accusation of monopoly, 
for the introduction, publication, and sale of the Irish National 
School Books in Upper Canada. 


Cause of the ‘‘ Globe’s”’ selfish war on the Irish National 
Books exposed. 


In my next, I will show when and how you commenced and 
carried on a war against these Irish National School Books, in 
order to get a series of your brother-in-law’s school books 
substituted in their place; and that, though with great noise 
you and your confederates did succeed in making the national 
books unpopular, and compelled a change of them against the 
wishes of the Council of Public Instruction, and my own 
efforts to retain them; yet you did not succeed in getting the 
monopoly for which you and your brother-in-law so stoutly 
contended (as I shall show by extracts of correspondence) ; 
and when you found yourself foiled in this attempted and 
anticipated monopoly, you changed your tactics, and began 


to raise a hue and cry against the Council of Publie Instruction. 


and myself for making changes of text books, and subjecting 
teachers and parents to needless trouble and expense! I shall 
exhibit your selfish conduct and false pretensions in this 
whole matter, as the Attorney-General Sir John Coleridge 
has exhibited the deceptions and falsehoods of the Tichborne 
pretender. 


Toronto, March 4th, 1872. 


PAPER IT. 


TO THE HONOURABLE GEORGE BROWN, 
Mawnacine Drrector or THE “ Gtope”’ Newspaper. 


a 


CONCEEN TS. 


Second Accusation of the Managing Director turned upon himself— 
Sketch of the Brown-Campbell-Nelson Crusade against the Irish 
National Readers in March, 1866 —Twenty-two (now twenty-Light 
years) unscrupnilons hostility of the “ Globe” —Proceedings of the 
Council of Public Instruction at this juncture—Interested Character 
of the Attack upon the Council—Selfish Crusade against the Irish 
National Readers—Character and Merits of the National Readers— 
Good faith should not be violated—Committee to revise the National 
Readers—Defeat of the Managing Director and his Brother-in-Law’s 
Scheme to get a School-Book Monopoly into their hands. 


“ Confidence cannot exist where selfishness is porter at the gate.”—Torprr. 


Sir 

’ Having shown the groundlessness of your accusations 
of monopoly against the Council of Public Instruction and 
myself in regard to the Irish National School Books; and 
having shown that the very reverse of monopoly, and that the 
widest competition and the most perfect free trade, as well as 
local enterprise, were developed and acted upon in the im- 
porting, reprinting, and sale of these excellent books, I now 
proceed to answer your 


Second accusation against the Council of Public Instruction 
and Myself for changes in School Text-books, and for 
monopoly in the printing and publication of them. 


In my defence against this accusation, I will show that the 
war upon the Irish National School Books was commenced and 
carried on by the “ Editor-in-Chief” of the Globe and _his en- 
listed corps of assailants, until the Council could retain them 
no longer as text-books in the schools; and I will show the 
purposes of monopoly for which you and your allies made that 
war upon those books. 
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Brief Sketch of the Brown-Campbell-Nelson Crusade 
against the Irish National Readers, 1866. 


In March—-May, 1866, a pamphlet of some 40 pages was 
prepared in the Education Department, printed and sold by 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal, entitled, “ The School Book 
Question ; Letters in Reply to the Brown-Campbell Crusade 
against the Educational Department for Upper Canada ; with 
copious Notes, further illustrating and confirming what is con- 
tained in the Letters, and refuting various other mis-statements 
which have appeared in the Globe since their publication. 
1. Letter of the Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 2. Letter of Mr. John 
Lovell. 3. Letter of the Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 4. Letter of the 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson—seven additional mis-statements of the 
Globe corrected. 5. Correspondence of Mr. Thomas Nelson, 
brother-in-law of the Hon. George Brown.” 


This pamphlet was prepared in reply to your attacks, com- 
menced in February and March, 1866, upon the Irish National 
School Books, which you declared to be unsuitable to the 
Schools, to be full of errors in orthography and grammar, in 
geography and history in relation to Canada, in the chapters 
on natural philosophy and chemistry, as erroneous and behind 
the times. In short, every objection which you have recently 
brought against my “First Lessons in Agriculture” you 
brought ten, nine, and eight years ago against the Irish 
National School Books. In a letter addressed to me by your 
brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas Nelson, dated 9, Toronto Street, 
Jan. 19, 1863, and published in the Globe, “ When our 
maps,” your brother-in-law says, “of the hemispheres were 
first published I wrote from Scotland to Mr. Campbell ovr 
AGENT HERE, requesting him to call and submit the maps to 
you, and offer them for introduction among the schools of 
Upper Canada.” Mr. Campbell, as the agent of your brother- 
in-law, united with you right lustily in the columns of the 
Globe against the Council of Public Instruction and myself 
for retaining the Irish National School Books in our schools. 
This is stated in the preface to the pamphlet above mentioned 
as follows: 


The twenty-two (now twenty-eight) years’ unscrupulous 
hostility of the ‘‘ Globe.” 


“The almost uninterrupted and always unsreupulous hostility 
of the Globe to the Chief Superintendent of Education during 
the twenty-two years of his labours to establish and mature a 
system of public instruction for Upper Canada, is, perhaps, 
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without a parallel in the history of newspaper warfare, or of 
individual malignity. The very correspondents of the Globe 
have imbibed or been trained in the spirit of their employer, 
and have shewn no little aptitude in imitating his example of 
detractions and calumny. The last crusade of this compact 
against the Chief Superintendent is on account of the teat- 
books in the schools, and the encouragement to Canadian pub- 
lished books in preterence to imported and inferior books. As 
Mr. George Brown has near connections in Great Britain, who 
are publishers of school and other books, he has set himself to 
erying down school books, which bave been printed (but not by 
him) and some of them written in Canada, and to magnifying 
and enforcing the use of imported books into our schools. 

“There is one fact connected with this Brown-Campbell 
text-book controversy which must have struck the public. It 
is the entire absence of sympathy with his selfish effort on the 
part of the press, (except the /reeman of Toronto, a paper 
notoriously opposed to the public school system,) or even on 
the part of booksellers themselves. In 1858 forty-eight book- 
sellers were led on by the @lode in its attack before the Legis- 
lature; now, the @lobe’s solitary prompter in this new crusade 
is his own brother-in-law’s “agent.” The editor-in-chief, too, 
who is also the Canadian school book printer for the “ agent,” 
is no doubt anxious that his new mammoth printing company, 
shadowed forth by Mr. Nelson, and now just ushered into 
existence, should have something more to do than newspaper 
work, and hence the immense amount of dust which he and his 
brother-in-law’s agent have raised and attempted to throw into 
the eyes of the public.” 


Proceedings of the Council of Public Instruction at this 
juncture. 


Such, sir, was your and your brother-in-law’s agent’s on- 
slanght on the Irish National school books from 1863 to 
1866. Now what was the conduct of the Council of Public 
Instruction and myself on that occasion? Was it our wish to 
change the school books, and thereby cause trouble to teachers 
and expense to parents? The resistance to your selfish efforts, 
and our purpose and endeavor to prevent any change in the 
school text-books, may be inferred from the following extracts 
which I addressed to you in March, 1866, and which, after 
three weeks delay, you had to publish in the Globe, but to pre- 
vent the reading of which you printed them, with two other 
letters, in small illegible type: 
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Interested character of the attack upon the Council of 
Public Instruction. 


“Mr, Campbell attacks the Council of Public Instruction, not one mem- 
ber of which is an author or publisher of any school book, or has any 
personal interest in one—a body of men constituted by the Legislature, and 
appointed by the Government of the country for the express purpose of 
providing a uniform series of text-books for the public schools, and of pre- 
venting the use of other books in the schools, inconsistent with that 
paramount object. The duties and objects of the Council, and the objects 
of Mr. Campbell, and those for whom he acts as agent, are very different. 
The Council only aims at providing for the public schools a proper series of 
text-books, and at the lowest prices, and to prevent, as far as possible, the 
public schools from being the victims of private speculation. Mr. Campbell 
has come to the country to make as much money as he can, and has not 
the least responsibility as to the efficiency and economy of the public 
schools.” + ‘ iE i a * * 


Selfish character of the new Crusade against the National 
Readers. 


“It is now my duty to say a few words as to the National School Readers, 
which Mr. Campbell and certain other parties are trying to depreciate and 
supersede. The Canadian geographical and historical parts of those books 
have been rendered needless by a geography and history, prepared and 
published in Canada by Mr. Lovell, as also the chapters referring to natural 
philosophy and chemistry, by special Canadian text-books, prepared by Dr. 
Sangster on these subjects. So that the few pages in the advanced readers 
on which alone the real objections to these readers have been founded, are 
superseded by Canadian text-books, and the readers are only required for 
the legitimate purpose of school readers, and for which purpose they are, as 
a whole, yet unexcelled. Since the universal use of them in Canada our 
schools have advanced bevond all precedent, and our school readers have 
become cheaper than ever before. A uniform series of readers is absolutely 
essential to the classification of both pupils and schools, as well as a great 
convenience and saving to teachers and pupils removing from one school to 
another. This-uniformity and great interest of the schools should not be 
allowed to be destroyed to gratify the caprice of any individual teacher, or 
the avarice of any bookseller.” 


Character and merits of the National Readers. 


“The national readers have a prestige beyond any other school readers. 
They were prepared by some of the best teachers in Europe; they were 
revised by a large Board of highly educated men, composed of both Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, and not one sentence was retained in them to 
which any one member of the Board objected ; they underwent the revision 
of Archbishop Whately, an experienced teacher and afterwards professor ; 
a man of the finest taste, as well as of great learning and vast knowledge. 
The first and second of these readers have never been objected to; and the 
third, fourth, and fifth readers are entirely composed of selections from the 
standard English poets and prose writers—whose writings will never grow 
old as long as the English language is spoken.” 2 * ba 
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Good Faith should not be violated. 


‘‘ The national readers have in one sense become Canadianized by having 
been printed in Canada, and having become universally used in the schools. 
But I think every educating country should provide its own educating books 
as soon as it can. I have intimated this on several occasions during my 
recent tour to the several counties of Upper Canada, but I have said, and I 
now say, that what has been authorized by law, and become universal in 
the schools, and provided for by enterprising publishers on the good faith 
of Government, should be changed with great caution, and only after timely 
notice, so as not to disturb the order of the schools, or put parents of pupils 
to needless expense, or do injustice to printers, who have invested large 


sums in stereotyping the whole series of readers for the use of the public 
schools. 


Committee to revise the National Readers. 


‘‘ Also, the basis and Christian non-sectarian character of the national 
series of readers should be maintained; some omissions as to foreign 
countries and other matters may be allowed, and the introduction of more 
respecting our own country is desirable, but the excellencies and character 
of the series should be maintained. With this view a committee, including 
practical instructors, has been appointed to revise them.* Various series of 
the best English and American readers, have been provided to facilitate the 
labours of such committee ; but the national readers are as good now as 
they have been in past years, and it would be premature to make any 
change in tnem the current year.” 


It is thus seen, that while you and your brother-in-law’s 
agent waged war against the Irish National school books, we 
resisted your efforts to get them changed for others, and insisted 
upon retaining them in the schools, and gradually to revise 
and Canadianize them with as little inconvenience as possible 
to Canadian publishers and booksellers, as well as to teachers 
and parents. 


Deteat of the Managing Director and his Brother-in-law’s 
scheme to get a School Book monopoly into their hands. 


IT shall, in my next paper, show how you and your brother- 
in-law sought to get the monopoly of publishing the school 
books and maps, and how, on my having defeated your scheme, 
and my maintaining free trade in the publication of school 
books, you now renew your crusade against the Education De- 
partment, for the same ultimate purpose, but on the entirely new 
ground that we have made numerous and vexatious changes 
in school text-books—a statement which I shall also show to 
be without the least foundation in fact. 


Toronto, March 5th, 1871. 


* Rev. Drs. McCaul, Ormiston, and Barclay, and Rev. H. J. Grasett, B.D, 
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PAPER Ill. 


TO THE HONOURABLE GEORGE BROWN, 


Manacine Director OF THE “ Grose”? NEWSPAPER. 


CONTENDS: 
Mr. Brown's Revenge for the Failure of the School-Book Monopoly of 


‘ 


his Brother-in-Law—Scheme of this Monopoly as put forth in 1863— 
Nine Letters on the Subject by Mr. Nelson and Dr. Ryerson—four 
things established by this Correspondence, viz., 1. A Nelson-Brown Book 
and Map Publishing Monopoly; 2. Resistance to zt by Dr. Ryerson, 
3. Selfish object in decrying the Irish National Readers; 4. A most 
Rigid System of Monopoly Prevented. P.S.—Further Developement 
of the Selfish Policy of Mr. Brown's Brother-in-Law Five Years 
Later, viz., in 1868—His Charge to the CanadianSchools of 5 per cent. 
more than other large Publishing Houses in Britain. 


« Covetousness is never satisfied till its mouth is filled with earth.” 
Patou PRovERR. 


SIR, 

In my last paper, I shewed that your own attacks and 
those of your enlisted allies upon the Irish National school 
books, were the cause of any changes of text-books in the 
schools; and, in further answer to your accusation, against the 
Council of Public Instruction and myself for changes in the 
school text-books, | will now show that those attacks upon and 
demand for the change of the Irish National books, were made 
with a view of getting your brother-in-law’s school text-books 
and maps introduced into the schools. 


Mr. Brown’s Revenge for the Failure of the School Book 
Monopoly by his Brother-in-law. 


In the early part of 1863, your brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson, came to this country and sought to become book and 
map publisher to the Education Department, as will presently 
appear; and after the failure of his efforts at negotiation with 
me, you, with the assistance of your brother-in-law’s agent, 
commenced the namerous and furious attacks in the (lobe 
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upon the Irish National Readers, which I had opposed, in my 
correspondence with your brother-in-law, to his series of school 
readers. I had already bought of his firm books to the amount 
of from ten to twenty thousand dollars for our public school 
libraries; but Mr. Nelson came to Canada at the beginning of 
1863, and opened correspondence with me in order to get his 
school books and maps made text-books and maps for our 
public schools. The correspondence between Mr Nelson and 
myself was sent by me for publication in the Globe newspaper 
in the spring of 1866, and was afterwards printed in the 
pamphlet referred to in the preceding number of these papers. 


Scheme of Monopoly, as put forth by Mr. Brown’s 
Brother-in-law. 

I will now give lengthened extracts of this correspondence, 
so as to show clearly the object your brother-in-law and your- 
self had in view, my resistance to your proposed monopoly, 
and the system acted upon by the Council of Public Instruction. 
Your brother-in-law commenced the correspondence with me 
in this city by addressing me the following letter :— 


(from Mr. Nexson to Ruv. Dr. Ryzrson.) 

(1) “9, Toronto Srreer, Jan. 6, 1868. 

‘‘ DEAR Sir, 

“IT beg to send herewith duplicate copies as requested, of 
the school books I left with you the other day. I send also several other 
volumes of our educational series, and I shall esteem it a special favour if 
you will kindly bring them before the Council of Public Instruction as soon 
as possible. 

‘“‘T am busy making arrangements for publishing in this country, and 
shall be able, ere long, to show that we can help on the cause of education 
in Upper Canada. 

‘“We possess facilities for the production of educational works beyond 
that of any other publishing house, and are prepared to carry out any 
Suggestion that you may favour us with, either in regard to new books, or 
changes in those we are at present engaged in. 

‘Yours truly, 
“* (Signed) THOS. NELSON. 


“ Rev, Dr. Ryerson,” 

“The enclosed circular has been sent to each member of Council, as I 
am anxious to make it generally known that we are prepared to make 
arrangements not only for publishing educational works, but works in 
general literature.” 


Three days afterwards, Mr. Nelson addressed me a second 
letter, from which I give the following extracts :— 
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(From Mr. Nutson to Rey. Dr. RYERSON. ) 
(2) “Toronto, Jan. 9, 1868. 


/ “Dear Sir, 

““T was very glad to learn from you yesterday, that there 
was no obstacle in the way of our school-room maps being put on the list 
ag well as others, and I have now the pleasure of submitting to you the 
map of Palestine, about which I spoke to you. 

“T may mention that we have nearly ready a companion map of the 
Lands of the Bible, &c., and I will take an early opportunity of explaining 
to you the peculiar features and advantages, for educational purposes, 
which these maps possess over others. At home they are superseding all 
school-room maps in the best institutions ; and I feel confident that the 
issue of them by the Department of Public Instruction here, will not only 
be a saving in a pecuniary point of view, but will keep the schools of Upper 
Canada abreast of those in the old country. * * * 

‘© As [I mentioned to you yesterday, I was sorry to see an imitation of 
our maps of the hemispheres in progress. I trust that when issued, they 
will be without our peculiar system of colouring. Now that I have come 
to this country, it will be unpleasant to me to see imitations of what is 
peculiarly my own, and the result of years of experiment and study. Iam 
quite willing to place our services, as publishers, at the command of the 
Department of Public Instruction here, but I cannot consent to others 
carrying out improvements made by ourselves. I was glad to see that the 
matter had been entered into without your cognizance, and I trust yet to 
see the maps referred to issued in a style that will not be recognised as an 
imitation of ours. 

“You will find that in our operations here I shall be only too glad to 
benefit by your long experience and knowledge of the wants of the country, 
and shail most cheerfully follow any good suggestions that may be made 
to us. 

“T beg respectfully to thank you for the courtesy I have already received 
from you, and am, 

“Yours very truly, 
‘« (Signed) THOMAS NELSON. 


“ Rev. Dr. Ryerson.” 


To the foregoing I addressed a reply, of which the following 
are extracts :— 
(From Dr. Rysgrson to Mr, Netson.) 


(3) «‘ EpucaTIon OFFICE, 
“ Toronto, January 10, 18638. 

‘DEAR SIR, 

“T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday, 
with the beautiful map of Palestine. 

“In regard to your maps not being on the catalogue, they were only 
received for the first time last year, while the catalogue was published in 
1856, and the supplementary catalogue was printed in 1861. We have 
specimens of the maps which you mention as published, and there will be 
no objection to inserting them in the next edition of the catalogue. 

‘“We import as few maps as possible, on account of the duties, and 
because we do all we can to encourage the printing of them in this country. 


——: 
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‘“When you spoke to me the other day about the imitation of the colour- 
ing of your maps in certain maps which are in course of preparation under 
contract by this Department, I stated that I was not aware of it. On 
receiving your letter referring to the subject, I made enquiry, and found 
that I was mistaken in supposing that you referred to the colouring of the 
different countries ; whereas it appears that you had special reference to the 
colouring of the seas and lakes. You speak of your ‘‘ system” of colour- 
ing having been imitated. I may observe that the same system of colouring 
the seas, lakes, &e., blue, was adopted by us in preparing maps which 
were published in 1856, copies of which had been procured by me at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1855. ‘The same shade, only darker, was used in 
colouring the maps published in Boston, and prepared by Guyot, nearly 
ten years since, and advertised in our catalogue of maps for schools in 1856. 
The blue shading of the seas and lakes in Guyot’s maps is not so dark as 
that of your maps, but it is darker than that which has been thought best 
for the maps in preparation for our schools. 

“The printing of all the maps which have been prepared in this Depart- 
ment has been done by contract after having received tenders from parties 
able to do that sort of work. Should you establish a printing and pub- 
lishing house here, the same offer to tender for the publication of school 
maps which we may require will be made to your house, which has been 


or may be made to other map-publishing houses in this city. * * * * 
‘“‘ Yours very faithfully, 
‘* (Signed) E. RYERSON. 


“'Tromas Netson, Esq., 
“(Care of Hon. George Brown, 
“ Church St.)’ 


The following are extracts of Mr. Nelson’s reply to the 
foregoing :— 
(From Mr. Netson to Dr. Ryerson.) 


(4) *©9, Toronto Srreet, Jan. 13, 1863. 
“Dear Sir, 
‘‘ Your favour of the 10th has been sent to me here, to which 
address I shall feel obliged by your sending any future communication. 


“‘T beg to thank you for the intimation that our maps will in future be 
supplied from the Depository in the same way as others. I shall take an 
early opportunity of calling to arrange about the price at which they will 
be supplied If ordered in quantities, we are prepared to furnish them at a 
very low rate. I shall ere long take the liberty of submitting for your 
approval something of a very important character in regard to several new 
school room maps we are at present preparing. 

“Tn regard to the maps of the hemispheres to which you refer, allow 
me to'say that I know all the other maps that you name. They are quite 
familiar to me, and yet it is apparent to me, and will be so to any one, that 
the two hemispheres about to be issued from the Depository are imitations 
of ours. I beg respectfully to say, that ours were sent out from Scotland 
specially, and submitted at the beginning of last year, and I do not think it 
right that two maps in imitation of them should have since been prepared 


and issued from a public institution. 
a2 


8 a re * ie * * x 
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“Tt is our intention to make arrangements for publishing our maps here, 
and I feel it necessary, therefore, at the outset, to remonstrate against any 
private publisher, and still more against any public institution imitating 
what we have already, or shall hereafter produce. But upon this matter 
and sundry other things, 1 propose to speak to you when I have next the 
pleasure of calling. 

x *k 2 *k ** * “ ** oe 

“‘T know that I possess facilities beyond those of any other house for 
the production of educational works ; and I anticipate much pleasure in 
consulting with you as to what will be best suited to the schools of Upper 
Canada. 

‘“‘ Yours truly, 
‘« (Signed, ) THOMAS NELSON. 


< Rev. Dr. RyERson,” 


My reply to the foregoing was as follows: 
From Dr. Rysrson to Mr. NEtson. 


(5) “ EpucaTion OFFICE, 
“Toronto, January, 16, 1863. 


“Duar SIR 
* «Other engagements have prevented me from returning an 
earlier reply to your letter of the 13th inst. 


“You say that your maps were sent out from Scotland, and submitted 
at the beginning of last year. 

‘What you mean by ‘submitted’ I cannot say; but I am assured that 
no copy of any of your maps was ‘submitted’ to this office except what 
was ordered and paid for by this Department. 


‘‘-You state that you are familiar with the maps to which I referred. If 
so, you must be aware that there is no ground for the assertion that the 
hemispheres about being published by Chewett & Co. are imitations of 
yours so far as the colouring is concerned; and in other respects the 
hemispheres prepared here are, with one exception, in advance of yours, 
both as to accuracy and useful information. Besides, the publisher of 
these hemispheres told me the other day that he had never seen yours, 
that he had been using blue colouring on his maps more or less for the last 
fifteen years, especially on maps which he had printed for the Government. 
For the last four or five years Mr. Hodgins has sought to get the seas or 
lakes on each map printed here coloured blue, but found the tenders too 
high to accept them; but latterly he has got tenders at a lower price. 


‘*T do not see upon what possible ground you can claim a monopoly of 
blue in the colouring of maps, since it has been used by French, English, 
American and Canadian publishers long before last year. 


“Tt is, of course, your object and interest to sell as many of your 
maps as possible, and upon the most advantageous terms. It is my 
object and duty to get the best maps possible, upon the most favour- 
able terms for the local school authorities and supporters, without 
reference to individual interest. But subordinate to the public interest of 
the schools and their supporters, I think, those Canadian publishers of 
maps and school books are entitled to consideration and gratitude, who 
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have borne the burden and heat of the day in publishing maps and books 
for the schools in the infancy of our country and school system, when, in 
no instances, have they realized more than very small profits, and in many 
instances have sustained serious losses. By their enterprise and sacrifices 
they have developed the trade to respectable dimensions, so as to render it 
an object of attention and speculation by British as well as American pub- 
lishers. The more every branch of the printing and publishing business is 
developed, the more will the facilities of knowledge and education be pro- 
moted in the country. But the accomplishment of that great object would 
be materially retarded, were this Department to become the patron of any 
one publisher or bookseller, or interfere with the private trade, beyond by 
tenders, getting the most suitable maps, apparatus, &c., for the public 
schools of the country. Even in regard to the maps which are specially 
prepared for the public schools in this Department, and printed in certain 
quantities by contracts, no control of the copyright is exercised by the 
Department. In this way is private enterprise developed ; and the public 
schools, and all classes of the community, are enabled to avail themselves 
of the best instruments and facilities of education and knowledge upon the 
most favourable terms. On the other hand it can be shewn that during the 
ten years of the operations of this system, the bookselling and publishing 
trade has advanced more in proportion than any other branch of trade in 
the country. 


‘*‘T trust you will, therefore, fully understand that this Department can- 
not have any connection or understanding with any bookseller or publisher, 
for the advancement of his interests, but must act solely with a view to the 
best interests of the public schools, and the general diffusion of knowledge. 


‘“Yours very faithfully, 
‘* (Signed, ) KE. RYERSON. 


“Tuomas Netson, Esq.” 


The same day on which the foregoing letter was written, I 
received the following letter from Mr. Nelson :— 


(From Mr. Netson fo Dr. Ryzrson.) 
{6.) 9, Toronto Street, Janwary 16, 1863. 


“‘ DEAR SIR, 
‘“‘T have not received, as I expected, a copy of our Second Latin 
Reader, but I beg to submit to you some other of our education works, 
which I shall feel obliged by your bringing before the Council of Public 
Instruction, at the meeting to-day. 


‘“‘T can see that the proposal to revise the authorized list of books, will 
have the effect of excluding ours in the meantime, and I therefore trust to 
have your support at the Council in proposing that our educational works 
be placed at once on the same footing as others, and be declared eligible for 
use as well as those issued by other publishers. Anything else would 
place us at a disadvantage, and I cannot think that this can be the wish of 
any member of the Council. I shall feel obliged by your submitting this 
notice at the meeting to-day. 

“Yours truly, 


‘* (Signed) THOMAS NELSON. 


“Rey. Dr. Ryerson,” 
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The following day, I replied to Mr. Nelson as follows :— 


(From Dr. Ryerson to Mr. Newson.) 


(7.) “‘ EDUCATION OFFICE, 
“Toronto, January 17, 1863. 


“SIR 

‘‘T have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 6th 
instant, that I had laid your letter, as also one of the 16th instant, before the 
Council of Public Instruction, which has appointed a committee to examine 
and report upon a revised list of text-books for the use of the Grammar 
Schools of Upper Canada. ‘To that committee your letters and text-books, 
as also similar letters and text-books, from various other publishers, have 
been referred accordingly. 


“The law makes it the duty of the Council to ‘ prescribe’ the text-books 
to be used in the Grammar Schools. The multiplicity of text-books has 
been a great impediment to the efficiency of the schools, anda great expense 
to parents and guardians of pupils. One object of the provisions of the 
law, in regard to text-books for Grammar Schools, was to remedy this evil ; 
but the Council would only increase the evil, were it to add to the already 
copious list the text-books (however excellent) which the various British 
publishers have submitted for that purpose. With a view, therefore, of 
not multiplying text-books and yet providing for the use of the improved 
and best text-books which have been, or may be from time to time pub- 
lished, the Council has proposed to revise the list of prescribed text-books 
every few years, so as to diminish as much as possible the inconveniences 
of a change of text-books, and at the same time to secure the advantages 
arising from the publication of new and improved text-books for the Gram- 
mar Schools, I have, &c., 

‘¢ (Signed, ) E. RYERSON. 

“Tromas Netson, Esq., 

“9 Toronto Street, Toronto.” 


_ Two days after the foregoing letter was written, I received 
from Mr. Nelson another letter, of which the following are 
extracts :-— 


(From Mr. Netson to Dr. Ryerson.) 


(8.) “9, Toronto {Srreet, Janwary 19, 1863. 
“DEAR SIR, 


““T beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour of 16th inst., 
and, in reply, to explain what I meant by saying that our maps of the 
Hemispheres had been “submitted” to you early last year. When they 
were first published I wrote from Scotland to Mr. Campbell, our agent 
here, requesting him to call and submit the maps to you and offer them for 
introduction among the schools of Upper Canada. They were duly sent 
up to the institution, and one copy of each was ordered; since which I 
have heard nothing about them. You can imagine my surprise to find, 
among the first things I saw on reaching Toronto, that two maps had been 
prepared in imitation of them, and I thought it best to let you know how I 
viewed the matter. 

* * * * * * * * 


, 
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‘Since writing the above, I have received your letter in regard to the 
appointment of a committee to revise the list of text-books. In England 
our educational works were one by one, as soon as published, put on the 
list issued by the Committee of Council on Education, and were thus placed 
on the same footing as those that had been previously on the list. In the 
belief that there was no objection to a similar course being adopted here, I 
took the liberty of requesting you to state to the Council that the effect of 
deferring a decision in regard to the books I have submitted, till the entire 
list of text-books have been revised, would, in the meantime, place us as 
publishers at a disadvantage. On the list already issued, I found a number 
of American works, and I ventured to think that other good Canadian or 
British publications should be placed on an equal footing with them. The 
fact that the list already allows a choice of several works of a kind, seemed 
to me to do away with any objection, on principle, at least, to the addition 
of other books to the list, and accordingly from this point of view I took the 
liberty of asking you to bring the matter under the notice of the Council. 

ok . x : xk x x x sk 
““T am, yours truly, 
‘« (Signed, ) THOMAS NELSON. 


Gti 


tev. Dr. Ry=rsoy.,”’ 


To the foregoing I addressed the letter, of which the follow- 
ing are extracts, and which closed the correspondence between 
Mr. Nelson and myself :— 


(From Dr. Ryurson to Mr. Nenson.) 


(9) Epucation OFFice, 
Toronto, Jan, 21, 1863. 
“Dear Sir, 

“In reply to your letter of the 19th instant, I have to remark 
that scarcely a month, sometimes not a week passes, without publishers, or 
their agents, bringing copies of their maps to this office, and soliciting 
orders for them. In most cases a copy of the map is ordered, with a view 
to examination, and inserting or not inserting it in the next edition of the 
catalogue for the schools. In no other way have your maps been submitted 
than in the ordinary way of every-day trade, as have scores of others. 
Each publisher thinks—at least he tells us—that his maps are preferable to 
all others, and that he has peculiar facilities for preparing and modifying 
them, and will be happy for any suggestions from us for that purpose; but 
T cannot assume the office of counseller, or adviser, or prompter, to one 
publisher more than another. I must treat all alike, except that the pub- 
lications of one may be considered better adapted for the use of the public 
schools than those of another. In this respect the Council of Public 
Instruction, in its sphere, and I in mine, must decide, and act to the best of 
our judgment in reference to the country at large, and not in reference 
to any individual. 


“In reference to the part of your letter relating to text-books for the Gram- 
mar Schools, I remark that in England there is no system of public Grammar 
Schools established and managed under the authority of a general law, as a 
branch of the system of public instruction—that the Government or Par- 
liament has little or no control over the Grammar Schools there, which are 
so many independent establishments * * * * —that the Privy 
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Council Committee of Education have nothing whatever to do with any 
other than the elementary or Common Schools; but the Grammar School 
law of Upper Canada makes it the duty of the Council to prescribe the 
text-books for the Grammar Schools, and does not authorise the Council to 
piace any text-book on its list which it does not prescribe. After the pass- 
ing of the Grammar School Act in 1853, the Council examined and 
prescribed a selection of the text-books which were then most in use, and 
which were most easily accessible, being, for the most part, both English 
and American publications. The Council did not act in the interest of any 
publisher or bookseller, but wholly in what it regarded as the interests of 
Grammar Schools. Since 1854, other, if not better and cheaper text books 
have been prepared on some subjects than those prescribed; and the Coun- 
cil proposes this year to revise the list of text-books, but its members are 
not willing to prescribe any text-books on my recommendation, or that of a 
publisher or bookseller, but each member of the Council desires to examine 
for himself every book prescribed, and not to disturb the present already too 
large list by additions, without revising it throughout, giving all parties con- 
cerned due notice of any changes in the text-books, that trustees, teachers, 
and booksellers may have ample time to prepare accordingly. 


‘* Yours very faithfully, 
‘* (Signed) KE. RYERSON. 


“‘Tros. Nerson, Esa.’ 


Four things established by the foregoing Correspondence: 
viz., (1) a Brown-Nelson Book and Map-Publishing Mono- 
poly; (2) Resistance to it: (3) Selfish object in decrying 
the Irish National Readers; (4) a most rigid system of 
Monopoly Prevented. 

I was afterwards assailed in the Globe for having prevented 
Mr. Nelson from erectiny a book and map publishing estab- 
lishment in Toronto. If so, the foregoing correspondence 
shows that I did it in the interests of open competition and 
free trade. The above extracts of correspondence establish the 
following facts :— 

1. That your brother-in-law sought, with my co-operation, 
to establish a book and map publishing monopoly in this Pro- 
vince—a monopoly so close and rigid that he tried to prevent 
the Canadian publication of maps, with the seas and lakes 
coloured blue, because he had published maps in Scotland 
with the seas and lakes coloured blue. 


2. That your brother-in-law sought to become the school- 
book and map publishers of the Education Department of Upper 
Canada, while I insisted that the Education Department never 
had had, and never ought to have, any one book or map pub- 
lished more than another. 


3. That the great object of yourself, and of your brother-in- 
law’s agent, in decrying the Irish National School Books, was 
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to supersede them by the Nelson series of school books. So 
intent was your brother-in-law’s agent in this work, that he 
sent to teachers presents of sets of the Nelson readers in order 
to get them introduced into our schools. 


4. That had I yielded to your brother-in-law’s offers and 
persuasions, a system of most rigid monopoly in the school book 
publishing business would have been established, the provisions 
of the law of 1850, requiring a uniform series of text books 
for the schools would have been defeated, immense additional 
expenses would have been inflicted upon parents in the purchase 
of school books and maps, and the classification of pupils and 
of schools, with all their advantages, would have been rendered 
impossible. 

In my next paper, in defence against your accusations and 
misstatements, I will show what the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion has actually done in regard to changes of school text-books. 


Toronto, March 7th, 1872. 


P.S.—Further Developments of the Selfish Policy of Mr 
Brown’s Brother-in-Law—His Charge of 5 per cent extra. 
Failing in his efforts to secure a rigid monopoly of text-book 

and map-publishing in Canada, Mr. Brown’s brother-in-law 
was determined that his establishment in Scotland should get all 
he could out of the Department in supplying such library and 
prize books as might be ordered from it. He therefore refused 
to supply the Department as cheaply as other similar publishers 
in Britain, and insisted on charging his jive per cent. more than 
they did. . This will be seen from the following subsequent 
correspondence. Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, with other 
publishers, were applied to personally in London (on behalf of 
the Department) in 1867, to give the Canadian schools better 
terms than they had been in the habit of giving. The matter 
was referred to Mr. Thomas Nelson, in Scotland, and he replied 
as follows :— 

(10) “ Epinpureu, Sept. 7, 1867. 

“ DEAR Sir, 
“Tam sorry that without breaking faith with Mr. Campbell, 


we cannot increase the allowance to your institution beyond 10 per cent. 
That is the most we allow to the wholesale houses in London. 


“* (Signed) THOS. NELSON. 


“J. Grorce Hoperns, Esq.” 


Subsequently, on the question of better terms having been 
again urged upon them, Messrs. Nelson maintained that their 
terms were as liberal as those of other houses. ‘This was 
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denied, and the names of several large publishing houses were 
given in proof of the fact that the Nelsons alone, of all the 
large publishing houses in Britain (such as Blackwood & Sons, 
Routledge & Co., Nimmo, Warne & Co., &e., the Christian 
Knowledge Society, Tract Society, &c.), refused to give books 
to the Canadian schools on as good terms as these publishers, 
and that they had even raised the prices of some of their books, 
(Schonberg Cotta Series), as pointed out to them. To this 
Mr. P. Campbell Nelson replied as follows:— 


(11) “ Lonpon, 29th January, 1868, 
‘‘ DEAR SIR, 

* %* x * % Ag our interest lies in the direction of cultivating as 
extensive a business as possible with the Department, it must be clear that 
we can have no object in instituting comparisons, but that of putting our- 
selves right with it. Now that you have furnished me with data, 1 have 
pleasure in informing you that inquiries at Messrs Cassells’ & Co., Routledge 
& Co., and Warne & Co., support your statement that there exists at least 
a nominal difference of five per cent. in favour of those houses as compared 
with that I represent, but an examination of their catalogues leads me to 
the belief that if regard be had to the difference between trade and selling 
prices in each case, the apparent difference would disappear. 

‘“‘ However, as I informed you in London, that, though willing to stretch 
a point in our dealings with the Department, we could not extend to it the 
terms allowed to our recognised agent without breaking down the distinc- 
tive features which constitute an agency.” 


<<] A. ce 
“P, CAMPBELL NELSON. 


“ J. George Hoperns, Esq.” 


Further Specimen of the Proposed Monopoly Prices. 


The following letter affords a clue to the kind of prices 
which the schools would have to pay for the maps published in 
Britain by Mr. Brown’s brother-in-law, had the monopoly 
scheme succeeded. With a view to insert a list of Mr. Nelson’s 
maps in the Depository catalogue, Mr. Nelson was applied to 
for the price of those maps. The following is Mr. Nelson’s 
reply, dated 

“New York, April 8th, 1863. 

‘Dear SIR, 

‘“‘T received some time ago a note from Mr. Campbell, asking 
me to let you know the price of our wall maps. I hoped before this to have 
been back in Toronto. * * * J therefore think it better at once to 
write to you. Please enter the maps in the list at four dollars each, 
mounted and varnished. I'll arrange the price at which we shall charge 
them to the institution when I come to Toronto. 


“Yours truly, 
“THOMAS NELSON, 


“Rev. Dr. Ryersovn.’’ 
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Not wishing to place Mr. Nelson’s maps at a disadvantage, 
as compared with the maps published by the [rish National 
Board and other parties, his maps were actually entered on the 
Depository lists of 1868, 1864, and 1866, at three dollars each 
instead of four, as he had suggested, although the Department 
has to pay the duty of ten per cent. on his imported maps. 
And this is one of the fruits of the system of monopoly which 
you would claim for your brother-in-law, and, on a specious 
pretence, vilify me for daring to oppose! 


AGP RIL: 


TO THE HONOURABLE GEORGE BROWN, 


Mawnaaine Direcror or Tue “ Grose’? NEWSPAPER, 


CONTE Ns. 


What has already been shown in these Papers—The “ Globe's” Mercenary 
War on a law passed by a Reform Parliament—Protection of the 
Schools against the use of unauthorised and inferior Text-Books— 
The Penalty Clause of the Statute inoperative until Mr. Brown's 
Brother-in-law sought to force his Books tnto the Schools—Farther 
tactics: Teachers Self-interest appealed to: their Fudgment set up 
against that of the Council—System of Bribery of Leachers resorted 
to in order to Force the Nelson Books into use—The “ Globe” the 
Champion of this system of Bribery—American mode of repressing tt 
disregarded—Two important steps taken by the Council of Public 
Instruction in 1866—New Policy of the Agent of Mr. Brown's 
Brother-in-Law—Success of his Scheme—The new Series of Readers 
Sanctioned, but their sale left with Booksellers—Bad effect on the 
“ Globe” of “ Agent's’? New Movement—But warring Picts become 
brother Scots again”—Authorized School Geographies, English 
Grammar, and Arithmetic may be reprinted by any Canadian Pub- 
lisher—Except in Arithmetic and Grammar only one change in Text 
books for over 20 years / 

« A lie should be trampled on and extinguished wherever found. I am for 
fumigating the atmosphere, when I suspect that falsehood, like pestilence, 
breathes around me.” CARLYLE. 


Sir, 
In farther answer to your accusations as to changes in 
school text-books, I proceed to show what the Council of 
Public Instruction has actually done on this subject. 


What has already been shown in these Papers. 


2. I have shown how the Irish National school books were 
recommended for use in the schools, and what provision was 
made for supplying the schools with them. I have also shown 
how strongly I defended those school books against the Globe 
attacks, and advocated the continuance of that excellent series 
of school books in the schools, and with what earnestness and 
tenacity the Council of Public Instruction adhered to them. 
But when some modification of them could no longer be re- 
sisted, the Council of Public Instruction took steps to revise 
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them. I shall presently explain the steps taken for that pur- 
pose. 


The ‘‘Globe’s’?’ mercenary War upon a Law passed by a 
Reform Premier in a Reform Parliament. 


3. In the meantime I observe that the School Act of 1850, 
expressly enjoined upon the Chief Superintendent to “wse hes 
best endeavours to provide for and recommend the use of 
uniform and approved text-books in the schools generally.” 
It is thus seen that all the attacks of yourself and your 
correspondents of the Globe upon me for providing and in- 
sisting upon a series of uniform and approved text-books for 
use in the schools generally, are in reality attacks upon a law 
which was introduced by a Reform Government, of which Mr. 
Baldwin was the Premier for Upper Canada, and passed by a 
Reform Parlianment. Your ceaseless and mercenary war has 
been made upon me simply because I have obeyed an Act of 
Parliament, and stood guard against its violation by your 
brother-in-law, his agent, and others, who have sought to 
destroy the system of uniform text-books in the schools by 
the introduction of the books which they thought proper to 
“press upon me. 


Protection to the Schools against the use of unauthorized 
and inferior Text-Books. 


4. Thesame School Act of 1850 also provided that ‘‘no person 
shall use any foreign books in the English branches of educa- 
tion, in any model or common school, without the express 
permission of the Council of Public Instruction; and no 
portion of the legislative school grant shall be applied in aid 
of any common school in which any book is used that has 
been disapproved of by the Council of Public Instruction, and 
public notice given of such disapproval.” 


Under the operation of this provision of the statute the 
American books began to disappear from the schools, and only 
one, “‘ Morse’s Geography,” was permitted to be used for a 
time, until a Canadian geography could be prepared, as none 
of the English Geographies, not even that of the Irish National 
series, contained any map, or much information in regard to 
Canada, or even British North America. But I never had 
occasion to execute the penalty attached to the violation of 
this provision of the statute, beyond notifying the particular 
parties concerned, that the use of American books in their 
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school another year would be followed by witholding from it 
the legislative school grant. 


The Penalty Clause Inoperative until Mr. Brown’s Brother- 
in-Law sought to force his Books into the Schools. 


5. But it is seen by the same clause of the statute above 
quoted, that any book published in the British dominions could 
be used in the schools, unless ‘disapproved of by the Council 
of Public Instruction.” During fifteen years I never recom- 
mended the Council of Public Instruction to act upon this 
clause of the Act in any case whatever, relying upon the 
excellence and cheapness of the Irish National school books, 
for their gradually superseding all other school books, wherever 
published. But after your brother-in-law’s correspondence 
with me in 1863, in which he insisted upon the introduction of 
his school books into the schools as superior to the Irish 
National school books, his agent and yourself, and all you 
could enlist in your service, commenced the furious crusade 
against the Irish National school books, as containing nume- 
rous and gross errors in orthography, grammar, history, and 
science, and assailing the Council of Public Instruction for 
continuing them in our schools—precisely the grounds on 
which you have for so many weeks assailed my /7irst Lessons 
in Agriculture, and the Council of Public Instruction for 
having sanctioned its use in the schools. Thus history repeats 
itself, and you return to your old ways, “as a dog to his 
vomit.” 


Farther Tactics: Teachers’ Self-interest appealed to, and 
their judgment set up against that of the Council.: 


6. Your brother-in-law’s agent said in the Globe, with your 
vociferous endorsement, and advocacy, that “if we produce a 
series of books acceptable to teachers, we should think we have 
a right to expect the Council should throw no obstacle in our 
way.” ‘ We do think if our books are acceptable to teachers, 
we should have full liberty of disposing of them.” “We leave 
it to the judgment and practical experience of teachers to 
decide which are best.” Thus you sought to set the teacher— 
though even an inexperienced young man or young woman— 
above the parents, above the trustees, above the Council of 
Public Instruction, and even above the Act of Parliament of 
1850, in order to get your brother-in-law’s books into the 
schools ! 
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System of Bribing the Teachers resorted to, in order to 

force the Nelson Books into use. 

7. Your brother-in-law’s agent, suiting the action to the word, 
sent sets of his books to teachers, one of whom (the head 
master of the Newcastle Grammar School) said in a letter to 
the Department, “ Mr. Campbell, of Toronto, forwarded me a 
package of books, containiny several books I have been using. 
Nelson, of London, is the publisher. His school reading series 
are not to be compared to the Trish National. T never saw 
worse.” It was manifest that if “a gift doth blind the eyes of 
the wise,” the gift of a “package of books” would influence 
many teachers to promote the sale of the giver’s books, by 
introducing them into their schools, had they the discretionary 
right to do so, whatever might be the expense to parents, and 
whatever might be the effect of destroying uniformity of text 
books in the schools. 


ihe “Globe” the Champion of this system of Bribery 
American mode of repressing it disregarded. 

8. I might fill pages with extracts from reports of American 
State Superintendents as to the manner in which booksellers 
and their agents there have, by making teachers donations of 
books, or a percentage on the proceeds of the sales of their 
books, got their publications introduced into schools, to the 
injury of the schools, and at the expense of the parents of the 
pupils. To arrest this evil, the State of Massachusetts passed 
a law some years since, imposing a fine upon any bookseller or 
his agent, who should canvass for the sale of books at any 
public school throughout the State. Such a system of Ameri- 
can abuses, without the protection which American law hag 
provided to prevent their continuance, you have sought to 
introduce among our schools, and have abused me beyond 
measure because I have inflexibly opposed to them a legal 
resistance. 


Two important steps taken by the Council of Public 
Instruction in 1866. 


9. But under such a state of things as you and others with you 
had brought about from 1863 to 1866, the Council of Public 
Instruction felt called upon to take two important steps, viz., 
to appoint a committee to revise the Irish National school 
books, and to put a stop to the introduction and use of all un- 
authorised text books in the schools. Accordingly, in March, 
1866, the Council appointed a school text-book committee, 
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consisting of the Rev. Doctors McCaul, Ormiston, Barclay 
and Rev. H. J. Grasett, B.D., to revise the National Readers 
the list of text books for the Grammar and Common Schools. 
The Council also adopted the following minute, as authorised 
by law, and caused it to be published as an official notice :— 


“The Council of Public Instruction disapproves of the use, 
in any Grammar or Common School, of any text book which 
ig not included in the list of text-books authorised by the 
Council as provided by law, after the close of the current year 
(1866).” 


New Policy of the Agent of Mr. Brown’s Brother-in-Law— 
Suceess of his Scheme. 


10, The text-book committee of the Council thus appointed 
had, with the assistance of the then head master of the Normal 
School, Dr. Sangster, proceeded to revise the Irish National 
Readers, and had completed the revision of the first two by 
Jyne, 1867, when Mr. James Campbell, hitherto the active 
agent of your brother-in law, slipped his neck out of the yoke 
of that connection, for the time being, or for the occasion, 
and got prepared, partly at least, in Canada, and printed 
and stereotyped in England, but with Canadian imprints, a 
new series of six school readers, transmitted copies of them 
to me, to be laid before the Council, with a letter offering that 
if the Council would adopt his series of School Readers, he 
would leave the reprinting and selling of them open to any 
printer or publisher in Canada. ‘This was taking the Council 
on its own ground. I admired Mr. Campbell’s pluck and 
enterprise, and treated him and his offer as if he had not said 
one of the many hard things he had written in the Globe 
against me. I forthwith submitted and recommended Mr. 
Campbell’s offer to the favourable consideration of the Council, 
which referred his books to the text-book committee for 
examination, and to the masters of the Normal Schools for 
their opinion, who stated in a written memorandum, that, 
having examined Mr. Campbell’s series of readers, they thought 
some parts of them, especially the first part of the series, were 
defective, but that, as a whole, they thought they were an 
improvement on the old readers. The text-book committee, 
after a careful examination of Mr. Campbell’s series of readers, 
recommended the acceptance of his offer, upon the condition 
that he would consent to revise the readers as the Council 
might direct. I communicated to Mr. Campbell in compli- 
mentary terms, the decision and proposal of the Council, and 
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he promptly agreed to it. The text-book committee, especially 
Dr. McCaul and Dr. Ormiston, assisted by Dr. Barclay (who, 
being a near relative of the great Scotch publisher Strahan, 
and having, at an early period, something to do in his publish: 
ing house, knew a good deal about books and book-making), 
and also by Dr. Sangster, whom they called in to assist them, 
proceeded, with great energy, to revise Mr. Campbell’s readers, 
rejecting the first two, reducing the six to five readers, omit- 
ting many selections, and retaining the best parts of the old 
national readers ; the result of the whole of which was that the 
copy of the revised series was furnished to Mr. Campbell 
during the months of September and October, and he broke up 
his stereotypes of his own series, and actually had the whole 
of the revised series set up and stereotyped in England, and 
copies ready for delivery in Toronto the last week of the year 
1867—a remarkable instance of energy and enterprise on the 
part of Mr Campbell. The Council left it to the discretion of 
boards of trustees to use the Irish National Readers for one 
year longer, or introduce the new series of readers; but such 
was the attractive character of the new series, that before the 
end of the year, about three-fourths of the trustees of all the 
public schools in the Province had voluntarily introduced the 
new series of readers, to the great advantage of Mr. Campbell- 


The new Series of Readers sanctioned, but {their Sale left 
with the Booksellers. 

11. This is the only change which has been made by the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction in the readers for the schools since 
1846. There are now two competitive editions of these readers 
published in the Province; but with their publication and sale 
the Education Department has no more connexion than the 
Emperor of China, except to withold its authorization from 
any edition that is not equal in quality and mechanical 
execution and home printing to the standard copy first agreed 
upon with Mr. Campbell. I may add, that when the Council 
of Public Instruction sanctioned the new series of readers, it 
included the condition that each book should be printed in 
Canada, on paper of Canadian manufacture. 


Bad effect of the Agent’s new movement on the “ Globe ?— 
But ‘“‘ warring Picts become brother Scots again.”’ 

12, It was understood that this new move on the part of Mr. 

Campbell in relation to the school books gave huge offence to 

the Managing Director of the Globe, as you soon came down 
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in its columns upon Mr. Campbell in the same style that you 
have long assailed me; but I believe the warring Picts have 
become brother Scots, and are now rowing in the same boat, and 
even pulling at the same oar , which, indeed, may be inferred 
from your recent attack on the rival enterprising book pub- 
lishing firm of Messrs. Copp Clark, & Co., both of whom are 
guilty of the sin of being Englishmen. However that may be, 
Mr. Campbell has succeeded admirably, as well as deservedly 
in his new enterprise, as he has, from being ten years ago the 
“travelling agent ” of the Edinburgh and London publishing 
house of Thomas Nelson and Sons, become one of the 
wealthiest publishers in Canada. 


Authorized School Geographies may be reprinted by any 
Canadian Publisher. 


13. Inregard to school geography, the only change made is the 
superseding of ‘“ Morse’s American Geography” by the Cana- 
dian geography, published by Mr. John Lovell, of Montreal, 
and which is free to be reprinted by any other Canadian 


publisher. 


English Grammar Text-books may also be reprinted. 


14. Asto English Grammars, several, which had been exten- 
sively used in the schools, and even printed in Canada before 
1846, were allowed to be used in the schools until 1868, when 
they were superseded by a primary and advanced Grammar, 
now open to be printed and sold by any Canadian publisher. 


Arithmetic Text-books may also be Reprinted. 


15. In regard to Arithmetics, the larger and smaller Irish 
National Arithmetics were authorised in 1846, and almost 
universally used. But when the system of decimal currency 
was enacted by law, it became necessary to adapt those arith- 
metics to it, and Mr. John Lovell, of Montreal, employed Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Sangster, to Canadianize them, and (at my 
suggestion) to select the examples from Canadian statistics and 
commerce, The revised and Canadianized editions of these 
arithmetics soon became more popular than the original 
editions, the use of which, however, was not forbidden. But 
when, six years afterwards, in 1866, the Council revised and 
recommended a new series of readers, it determined to reduce 
to the smallest possible number, the text-books on all the sub- 
jects taught in the schools; and I proposed to the publisher of 
the National Sangster-Arithmetics (especially the smaller one) 
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to have them revised and placed on the same footing of open 
copyright as the newly sanctioned readers. The publisher 
declined to do so, and, after some delay, which I sought to 
protract as long as possible, the Council found itself compelled, 
in 1869-70, to sanction another primary, and afterwards larger 
arithmetic, the copyright of which was to be left to open com- 
petition. 

16. Now these are all the changes which the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction has made in school text-books since 1846. In the 
two arithmetics alone have there been two changes (the one 
of them arose from the introduction of the system of decimal 
currency, and the other from the publisher declining to allow 
the copyright to come under the new free trade regulations) ; 
but in regard to all the other text-books there has been only 
one change in more than twenty years. Yet you have so rung 
the changes of your misrepresentations for many months, as to 
lead those who believe you to suppose that the Council of Public 
Instruction has done little else for years than change school 
text-books for selfish and mercenary purposes! It is very possi- 
ble that some have, by interested representations, been induced 
to buy school books, under the erroneous impression that they 
had been authorized by the Council of Public Instruction, 
and have afterwards been told that the Council had changed 
the text-books when it was found necessary for them to pro- 
vide their children with the authorized books; but the above 
facts show how groundless have been your representations on 
this subject, and how cruelly unjust to a body of gentlemen 
who have gratuitously devoted much time and anxiety for the 
best interests of their fellow citizens, have been your ground- 
less and selfish attacks. 

17. Having now replied to your long and various attacks on 
uniformity of text books in the schools—their selection, print- 
ing and changes—I will next reply to your attacks upon my 
own two books—/%rst Lessons on Agriculture and Lurst Les- 
sons in Christian Morals. 


Toronto, March, 1872. 
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REV. DR. RYERSON’S DEFENCE. 


——— 


REPLY TO ATTACKS ON THE “FIRST LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE.” 
IN THREE PAPERS. 


CONTENTS: 


The “ Globe's? canons of criticism — Provisions of the Law requiring the 
elements of Agricultural Science to be taught in the Schools—Dog-tn- 
the-manger policy of the Managing Director—His war of weeks on a 
mutilated definition and the pistil of a flower—Reasons for his past 
long silence and present voctferousness—a new professional adven- 
turer—Hzs conduct not that of a gentleman or a scholar—Dryden 
and Cowper's estimate of such a critic—Dean Swift on the writers oJ 
the “Globe? genus—The Managing Director of the “ Globe” trading 
on its fabrications—Philip of Macedon’s illustrations of the Managing 
Director’s military and mercenary tactics—Shakspeare on his “ Policy 
of Slander,’ —The “ Globe's” lauded specimens of grammar—The most 
experienced practioner in the art of vilifying, not having learned to 
spell the word itself. 


“The slander of some people is as great a recommendation as the praise 
of others.” FIELDING. 


Str,—I now proceed to answer your attacks upon myself 
for writing, and upon the Council of Public Instruction for 
recommending “ The First Lessons in Agriculture’—a book 
on which you and your enlisted corps of assailants have held 
high carnival for months, the objects and character of which 
you have misrepresented, which you have criticised without 
honesty or truth, and by the ,vilest misquotations and misre- 
presentations. 

The Provisions of the Act a Response to the Demand of 
the Country. 

1. I have first to call attention to the provisions of the law, 
which has rendered a text-book on agriculture a necessity in 
our public schools. The law enacts that “It shall be the duty 
of the Council of Public Instruction, by the training of 
teachers, the programme of studies, the selection of text books, 
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and special regulations to provide for teaching in the Public 
Schools, the Elements of Natural History, of Agricultural 
Chemistry, of Mathematics, and of Agriculture.” Again, in 
regard to High Schools, the law requires that ‘‘ Provision shall 
be made for teaching the higher branches of an English and 
Commercial education, including the natural sciences, with 
special reference to agriculture.” These provisions of the law 
were but a response to the strong demand from various parts 
of the country for the teaching of such subjects in the schools ; 
and your attack and those of others upon the Council of 
Public Instruction and myself, for introducing those studies 
into the schools, are virtually attacks upon the law of the land 
itself, which we have simply obeyed. 


Dog-in-the-Manger Policy of the Managing Director. 


2. I remark, secondly, that if the elements of agricultural 
science are to be taught in the public schools, as required by law, 
some text book must be provided for that purpose. You pro- 
fess to have astaff of agricultural writers, and to publish an agri- 
cultural paper; yet you have not produced a single page of a 
book adapted for a school text book, nor have you indicated one 
suitable book for that purpose; but you decry the only one, in 
order to assail its author, which has been provided to fulfil the 
requirements of the law, thus showing, beyond a doubt, that 
your sole object is to beat down an individual, and not to ad- 
vance the noble purposes of the law. 


Managsng Director’s War of Weeks on a mutilated Defini- 
tion and the Pistil of a Flower! 


3. This is as plain as day from two other facts. First, in your 
weeks of criticisms and denunciations, you have attacked but 
three lines of the whole book required to be learned by pupils, 
and the one of these lines relates to a definition, which you 
mutilate in order to attack; and the other relates to the pistil 
of a flower. This, then, as I shall show, is the substance of 
your war of columns and of weeks against my List Lessons on 
‘Agriculture—a mutilated definition and the pistil of a flower! 
A great Globe war of months with your valiant knights and 
vassals, upon a mutilated definition and the pistil of a flower! 
For all the parts of the book which has caused you to make 
the whole Province so long resound with your howling, are 
either notes or lessons, which it is expressly stated are not to be 
taught or learned in the schools, but are simply for the perusal 
of those who desire to read them, whether young or old. The 
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second fact is, that as early as the autumn of 1870, the book 
was recommended by the highest agricultural authority in the 
country, by the Council of Public Instruction, and advertised 
in the columns of your own Globe newspaper; one whole edi- 
tion was sold; a new edition was called for, printed, and thou- 
sands of copies sold; and yet not until 1872 have you said one 
word respecting a book, that you now exclaim is a danger and 
a pestilence! Now, Sir, you have either been dishonest and 
faithless to the public, from 1870 to 1872, in regard to this 
book; or in your present attacks upon it you are dishonest and 
truthless. 


Reasons for his past long Silence and present Vociferous- 
ness—A new Adventurer.* 


4, But, Sir, I can conceive a two-fold reason for your past long 
silence and your present vociferousness. The first is, thetimes 
were not propitious; you could not accomplish my expulsion 
from oftice by it. Secondly, incompetent yourself for the task, 
you could not find any resident scholar capable of descending 
to do so disgraceful a work as you required. But, secondly, 
as your good luck would have it, at this apparently more 
propitious moment, a professorial adventurer made his appear- 
ance among us, loaded, of course, with certificates, as any man 
can be who comes out from Europe to seek his fortune in 
wooden or prairie America, where it is thought in the old world 
any sort of material is good enough for a first-rate man, even 
for a professorship. This adventurer, we are. told, had failed 
in his application for a professorship, first in cautious Scotland, 
secondly in hospitable Ireland, and thirdly in not fastidious 
New York, when he heard that “something might turn up” 
in “this Canada of ours,” and thither he wended his weary way 
as a forlorn hope, and here he found a place for his pro- 
fessorial foot, which had been denied him in other countries. 
Within a few days after his arrival at Toronto, he applied first 
personally to myself, and then by letter to the Council of 
Public Instruction, to get one or both of two books which he 
had written and published in the “old country,” authorized 
for the use of Canadian Schools; but the Council of Public 
Instruction, with myself, preferred another English book, as 
better adapted to our schools, and at less than half the price 
asked by this new professorship hunter in Canada, who would 


* As to the authorship of the criticism referred to, my information is certain, notwithstanding 
a late attempt of the Globe, by evasive remarks and abuse, to question the correctness of my 
reference. 
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have been now a citizen of the United States had his application 
been entertained there. He, therefore, had a new grievance, 
as you had an old one, to avenge against the Chief Superin- 
tendent and the Council of Public ‘Instruction : and on your 
mutually unbosoming to each other your grievances, you had 
not long to consult before finding a pretext for gratifying your 
revenge. Hence, under the, pretence of reviewing my books, 
the attacks upon their author for writing them, and upon the 
Council for recommending them. 


The Adventurer’s Conduct not that of a Gentleman nor a 
Scholar—Dryden and Dean Swift’s Estimate of such a Man. 


5. Had this itinerant professorship-hunter criticised my books 
as ascholar and a gentleman, I should have treated him as 
such, and would have duly weighed his criticisms, and thanked 
him for any corrections or suggestions ; but when he has acted 
the part of a falsifier and traducer, he has no claim to my 
indulgence, nor even to my courtesy ; and I should feel that I 
did not do justice to my fellow-countrymen any more than to 
myself if I did not unmask the anonymous falsifier, who, in 
the true Globe spirit, though but a new recruit in its service, 
assails the oldest Canadian in the active public service of his 
country—illustrating what Drypen has truly remarked of such 
a writer, that he does ‘“ a mere hangman’s work, as he meddles 
only with the faults of an author, and has a just cause for con- 
cealing his name, since more of his malice is levelled at the 
person than at the thing ;” and of whom Cowper has said,— 


‘¢ The man that dares traduce because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man.” 


Before I dismiss this sciolist traducer, and the whole pack 
of the Globe assailants, I believe it will be said of them, as 
Dean Swift said of similar creatures, “a writer need no more 
regard them than the moon a little senseless cur. Tor, in spite 
of their terrible roaring, you may, with half an eye, discover 
the ass under the lion’s skin.” 


6. You first attack typographical errors, which sometimes 
caused errors in grammatical construction, though not one of 
them teaches what is erroneous, or affects the meaning of a 
sentence. These typographical errors you charge upon my 
ignorance of the grammar and orthography of my native 
tongue. I leave my defence on this point to those who have 
read my writings during more than forty-five years. I only 
notice it to show that you repeated this charge day after day, 
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when you knew it to be perfectly untrue. In a letter, which 
you kept eight days, and then only published after it had 
appeared in another paper, I not only stated that not one of 
the errors which you alleged, existed in my manuscript in my 
own handwriting, but that the manuscript itself was at my 
publisher’s and could be examined by yourself or any of your 
agents; yet in the face of such eyidence, you reiterated your 
misstatements. In addition to this, my publisher addressed 
you a statement, for insertion in the Globe, to the same effect. 
You refused to insert it, and continued to repeat your misstate- 
ments, when you had this evidence also in your possession of 
their falsity. 


The Managing Director trading on his Fabrications. 


7. But here occurs a curious incident. After having re- 
peated your charges ad nauseum against me, for such alleged 
errors in my printed book, and refused to insert a correction 
of them when addressed to you as a communication by my 
publishers, Messrs. Copp, Clark & Co., you afterwards inserted 
it as a paid advertisement. Philip of Macedon said that 
“There is no fortress so strong but it might be stormed if an 
ass laden with gold was brought to the gate.” The columns 
of the Globe were fourteen days a Gibraltar fortress against 
the entrance of one word of correction of your falsehoods 
against me; but when, not an ass laden with gold appeared at 
the gate, but only a few dollars and cents presented themselves, 
the gate of the Globe’s columns flew open as if by magic. For 
there appeared in the advertising columns of your Globe of the 
9th February, the following paced advertisement : 


“DR. RYERSON’S FIRST LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE. 


‘* Referring to a critique on the above work which appeared in the Gioss 
some days ago, we feel it right to say that for any errors in orthography, 
as there pointed out, the author is in no way responsible. We have ex- 
amined his manuscript, and find that in all cases the words are written 
correctly. Dr. Ryerson left town after the copy was given to the printer, 
and the proofs were revised by a gentleman whose mathematical and scien- 
tific works are highly esteemed in the Province. Except in the deviation 
from the common orthography of three or four scientific terms, we don’t 
think that there is a typographical error in the first edition. In the second 
edition we regret to find it otherwise; some errors have crept in. We are, 
of course, responsible for these, and we have no desire to shirk the respon- 
sibility, but these errors did not occur in our own office. We had electro, 
type plates prepared which, when put on the press, proved to be imperfect- 
and broke up; these were returned to the makers for repairs, and there all 
the mistakes were made, which, in our anxiety to get the book out in time 
for the educational term, we overlooked. We have printed and published 
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many scientific works during a course of years, and have often been com- 
plimented on our carefulness and accuracy. Thus, while taking full blame 
for the errors in this book, we think, in justice to ourselves, we should 
make this explanation. The edition was not large. We shall have the 
corrections carefully made, and although neither we nor any other printers 
can insure absolute freedom from error, we undertake to make the next 
edition as faultless as the utmost vigilance can secure. 
‘“Copp, Cuark & Co., 17 & 19 King St. Hast.” 


Shakspeare on the Globe Policy of Slander. 


8. It might be supposed that such a correction, with the 
preceding one mentioned, would have prevented the repetition 
of your statements, and it would have done so with an ordinary 
detractor ; but it seems only to have intensified the repetition of 
your statements for weeks—illustrating what Shakespeare says : 


: “ What King so strong, 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue !”” 


The Globe’s lauded specimens of Grammar. 


9. But were I disposed, upon the principle of ‘answering a 
fool according to his folly,” to apply to your lauded patrons 
and yourself, the same interpretation, or rather of imputation, 
that you apply to me, I might show, as the London /ree Press 
has shown, that there were three grammatical blunders in the 
short speech prepared for, and read by, the Lieut.-Governor, at 
the late prorogation of our Legislature; and I might ask you 
to parse, by any known rules of grammar, the following sen- 
tence, which occurs in the letter of the Hon. Edward Blake to 
me, precisely as published in the Globe of the 5th inst.: 


‘“‘This is all that need have been written just now, but that your allusion 
to my personal feelings towards you, and to what you call your vehement 
expressions used last year towards me, require remark.” * 


The practised Vilifier not able to spell the word “ Itself,”’ 


10. I might also observe, according to your own rule of 
judging, that, although it is admitted on all sides that you are 
the most experienced practitioner in all Canada in the science 
of vilifying; yet, that up to Thursday, the Ist of February, 
1872, you had not learned to spell the word itself, since, in 
your leading editorial of that day, you spell it with two ll’s 
instead of one. 

Perhaps this is enough as an introduction to what I shall 
say when dealing, in my next paper, with your dishonest repre- 
sentations and criticisms in detail. 

Toronto, March, 1872. 


*T do not suppose or believe that any grammatical error will be found in the manuscript of 
he passages thus referred to, any more than in my own (as was proved by the publishers), as 
he writer of them is known to be a scholar. 


PAPER VI. 


SECOND PAPER OF THE REPLY 


TO THE 


- BROWN-GLOBE ATTACKS ON THE FIRST LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE 
AND THEIR AUTHOR. 


COUNTING: 


fourfold misrepresentation — Exposure of various false criticisms and 
misguotations—Tennyson on the “ Globe's” dishonest kind of falsehood 
—“ Simplicity” of confounding the definition of “ organic” and “ inor- 
ganic” substances with the source whence they are derived — The 
“ Globe's” formidable attack on a definition mutilated by himself, and 
the pistil of a flower—A nominative supposed—The “Globe” as against 
Gray, Schoedler, and Fohnston — Illustrations tn regard to acids and 
bases suppressed for purposes of attack—Mercury—Chemical notation 
—Profane and foul perversion by the “Globe” of a reference to the 
inpinite skill and benevolence of the Divine Being. 


“Tn all cases of slander currency, whenever the forger of the lie is not to be 
found, the injured parties should have a right to come on any of the indorsers.” 
SHERIDAN. 


SIR 
] + 
In your criticism and attack on my First Lessons in 
Agriculture, you have proceeded upon a fourfold misrepresen- 
tation. 


Fourfold Misrepresentation—False Criticisms and Mis- 
quotations. 


first, you have represented it as intended for little chil- 
dren, when you knew that, according to the programme of 
studies, it was not to be introduced before the fourth year of 
studies, and until after the pupils had far advanced through 
the most essential subjects of common school education. Se 
condly, you have represented the book as a professed text-book 
of Chemistry, when it is not used as a text-book of Chemistry, 
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even in the Normal School, and when you knew, from what is 
stated in the book itself, that it was only intended to give the 
most elementary account of those few substances with which 
the former has to do, and explanations of those chemical terms, 
the understanding of which is necessary to the intelligible 
reading of books on scientific agriculture. Thirdly, you have 
represented the book as a treatise on Botany, when only seven 
pages of it are devoted to that subject, four pages of which 
seven pages consist of notes, not to be learned, and when those 
three remaining pages merely state the different parts of a 
plant, and the functions of each part. owrthly, you represent 
the whole book as intended to be taught in the schools, whereas 
you knew that it was not recommended to teach or learn any 
of the second part in the schools, nor even all the lessons of 
the first part, neither any of the notes, and that the parts re- 
commended to be taught and learned by heart, consist of only 
twenty-six small pages of large type. ‘The book was primarily 
written to be a self-teaching book to the families of farmers by 
the fireside; and the author, in the prefatory lesson, gave his 
own experience and example as an illustration of the possibility 
of learning such a book in a few weeks, even while one 1s 
working hard on the farm. 

Thus misrepresenting the whole character and objects of the 
book, you fight your own made man of straw, and then soundly 
abuse the author for doing what he never did, nor intended 
to do. 


Tennyson on the “ Globe’s” dishonest kind of Falsehood. 


But you are not content with even this injustice and dis- 
honesty. You misrepresent what I have said, by giving half 
a sentence and leaving out the other explanatory half, and 
then attack me on the ground of your own misrepresentations. 
This, your system, of half a lie and half a truth, Is the most 
dishonest kind of falsehood, and is the resort only of the most 
unscrupulous writers. ‘Tennyson has well said— 

“A lie, which is all a lie, 
May be met, and fought with outright ; 


But a lie which is half a truth, 
Is a harder matter to fight.” 


** Simplicity” of confounding the definition of “ organic” and 
“inorganic” substances with their source.” 


I will first notice the only two examples you select for 
‘criticism and attack in the part of my book stated as intended 
to be taught to pupils in school. Yousay that “the language 
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in which my statements are made is often so obscure that no 
ordinary intelligence would be certain what the Chief Super- 
intendant means to say, which is greatly to be regretted. We 
will endeavour briefly to indicate what he means. In the second 
lesson we are told that ‘organic substances are such as possess 
organs,’ and that ‘inorganic substances are such as have no 
organs’, We, in our simplicity, had always imagined that 
organic substances were such as owed their existence to the 
operation of living beings; but one is never too old to learn.” 

Now, Sir, whether my definition, even as quoted by you, is 
defective or not, it is certainly not “ obscure.” But, had your 
“simplicity” not been so great, you would have known that I 
was not speaking of whence organic bodies are derived, but as 
to how they are distinguished. If your “simplicity” had been 
less, you could have seen that, in answer to questions following 
that from which you profess to quote, I stated not only the 
origin of organic substances, but how they may be detected in 
soils, plants and animals, and how their proportions may be 
ascertained, as well as what are the organic constituents in 
plants, &c. It would have defeated your object and spoiled 
your criticism to have stated this; and therefore you, by im- 
plication, represent it as not existing. 

But you designedly leave out one-half of my definition, and 
then represent it not only as obscure, but as untrue. Now, 
my definition (page 16) is as follows: 

“12, What is meant by organic and inorganic substances 2 — Organic 
substances are such as possess organs, by means of which they grow, and 
continue in being, as the roots and leaves of plants, the lungs, stomach, &e., 
of animals. Jnorganic substances are such as have no organs, and do not 
grow, a8 minerals, water, and air.” 

Now, are not these definations true? Are they not plain 
even to the “simplicity” of a child, or of a critic who desires 
to understand them, and who has no object in seeking to 
misrepresent by leaving out one half of them, and that the 
illustrative part ? 

But, Sir, your critic, though original in his “simplicity” and 
misrepresentation, is not original even in the little atom of 
chemistry which he introduces into his criticism. He Says, 
“in our simplicity, we had always imagined that organic sub- 
stances were such as owed their existence to the operations of 
living beings.” Now, not to notice the fact that the would-be 
definition of your critic is not only obscure, but is no definition 
at all, only a statement of the derivation of organic substances, 
I remark, that what he does state he has borrowed from a 
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chart of chemistry by Youmans, who says (page 52), “ orga- 
nized substances are those which have originated in living 
beings, or been derived from them.” But had your critic, in 
his chemical studies, advanced from Youman’s Chart of Chem- 
istry, to even Youmans’ Elementary Book of Chemistry, he 
would have found (page 26) the following words: ‘“* Animals 
and plants grow and continue their being by means of what 
are called organs, as leaves, roots, lungs, stomach, &c., and 
the products which they form are hence called organized or 
organic substances. The chemistry of plants and animals is, 
therefore, termed organic chemistry. On the contrary, mine- 
rals, water and air, are not produced by organs, do not grow ; 
and the chemistry of these substances is therefore called inor- 
anic chemistry.” And had your critic gone no further than 
ebster’s Dictionary, he would have found that ‘ Organic 
bodies are such as possess organs, on the action of which 
depends their growth and perfection; as animals and plants.” 

Thus much in reply to your criticism on my definition, after 
you had mutilated it by omitting one halt. 

The ‘‘Globe’s” formidable attack on the pistil ofa Flower, 
and his own mutilated definition. 

Next, your criticism about the pistil of a flower. On the 
74th page of my book (in the 17th Lesson, headed “ Structure 
of Plants and Offices of their Organs”) question 89 is, ‘*‘ What 
are the parts of the flower?” And 90 is, “‘ Describe these parts 
of a flower.” The fourth paragraph in answer, you attack. I 
will first give the paragraph itself, and then your quotations 
and your remarks upon it: 

‘<4. Inside the stamens, in the middle of the flower, are the pisti/s—the 
organs in which the seeds are formed. The pistils are various in form 
and number; but each pistil has at its base a seed-vessel, called ovary, 
which contains ovules (little eggs) or young seeds. The ovary, or seed- 
vessel, tapers into a slender body called the style, tipped with a delicate 
erest called the stigma, which is usually tender and moist when the flower 
is in perfection.” 

Referring to this passage, your critic says : 

‘In paragraph number 4, the student is told that the pistils are ‘ the 
organs in which the seeds are formed!’ and a little further on in the same 
paragraph, that it is not the pistil, but that ‘each pistil has at its base a 
seed-vessel, called ovary, which contains the seeds.’ How very lucid these 
explanations are, and what very clear conceptions such statements must 
give a young student of botany, as to the part of the flower in which the 
seeds are formed !” 

Whether there is any contradiction in my words, any reader 
may judge by examining them as above quoted; and the cor- 
rectness of what I have stated may be judged by what follows. 
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The “Globe” as an Authority against Schoedler, Gray, and 
Johnston. 


In Schoedler-Medlock’s Botany, p. 446, we are told, “ ‘The 
pistil constitutes the first or innermost whorl, and occupies 
accordingly the centre of the flower, and the apex of the axis, 
whose growth is terminated by the production of the frwit.”— 
“The pistil consists of two parts, viz., the ovary or germen, 
which constitutes the ovules or young seeds, and the stegma 
which is either seated immediately on the ovary, in which case 
it is called sessdle, or is elevated on a stalk, interposed between 
the ovary and stigma, and called the style.” Gray, in Lessons 
in Botany, p. 116, says—“ The pistil, when only one, occupies 
the centre of the flower ; when there are two pistils, they stand 
facing each other in the centre of the flower.” Then again, in 
Lesson 12, (“The Flower; its Parts or Organs”), Gray says— 
“The ovary is the hollow case or young pod, containing rudt- 
mentary seeds, called ovules.” 

The reader may judge as to which authority is to be most 
regarded —the authority of the famous German botanist, 
Schoedler, and the equally famous American botanist, Gray, 
or that of your own unsupported assertion. 

Such are the only two things — a definition mutilated by 
yourself, and the pistil of a flower—that you have been able 
to find as even a pretence of attack in the matter of the text 
part of my book designed to be taught in the schools. If you 
could have found any thing more vulnerable, you would, of 
course, have assailed it. The space occupied in so trivial a 
discussion can only be justified, as illustrating your malice 
against an individual, and the paucity of materials for your 
purpose. 


A Nominative Omitted for the Purpose of Attack. 


But I must refer, for some additional illustrations, to your 
criticisms on the notes of the first part of my book. In your 
quotation from my third note on page 75, you leave out my 
nominative to the verb, in order to represent my sentence as 
ungrammatical, and then, in reference to my speaking of the 
seeds ripening, or becoming fruit, you say—‘ The fact that 
seeds become fruit is new in botanical science.” 

The Botanist, Gray, p. 116, says, “The ovary contains the 
rudiments of seeds, called ovules,” and states, p. 126, that 
“The ripened ovary, with its contents, becomes the Lruit.” 
Schoedler, p. 421, says, “The fully developed and matured 
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ovule, the seed, is, of course, regarded as the essential part of 
the fruit.” Johnson, in his book, “ How Crops Grow,” says, 
p. 300, “The /ruzt comprises the seed-vessel and the seed.” 

Again, you profess to quote from my work, p. 74, “ Inside 
the calyx, in the corolla (crown), consisting of flower leaves, 
called petals,” &., you say, “What it is that is “inside the 
calyx in the corolla’ is not told, and the student is left to draw 
upon his imagination for the filling up of the picture.” 

Now, in my book, first edition, my words are —“ Inside the 
calyx zs the corolla,” &e. 


illustrations Suppressed and Perversions Employed as 
Pretexts for Scurrility. 


I have before me no less than three other similar examples, 
which I have marked, of your perversions of my words and 
sentences, as pretexts for your scurrilous ridicule, while pre- 
tending to fairness and truth before your readers in reviewing 
my book; but my limited space prevents my exposing them 
in detail. I must, however, give some additional examples of 
your criticisms on the few pages of my chemical definitions. 
You quote from a note on the 30th page, “acids and bases are 
binary compounds—each consisting of two elementary bodies,” 
and then you say, “it isa pity he (Dr. Ryerson) does not make 
public the evidence of this statement ;’ when you, as usual, 
quote but half my sentence, and know that I gave several 
examples illustrating my statement, and that my note, parti- 
ally quoted by you, was only an inference from the facts 
previously stated, and which you do not pretend to deny. 
My words were as follows: 

“ Note.—It is thus seen that acids and bases are binary compounds— 
each consisting of two elementary bodies—the acid being composed of 
oxygen united with a non-metallic element, the base of oxygen united with 
ametal. This is the first order of chemical combination, when elements 
unite with elements, forming acids and bases.” 

Again, you profess to quote, (but, as usual, quote only part 
of a sentence, and omit the illustrative examples.) from a note 
on the 31st page, the words, “each salt consists of at least three 
elements,” and say again it is pity he (Dr. Ryerson) does not 
make public the evidence of this statement, though, you knew, 
that I had given the evidence, and that my note was but an 
inference from the facts or evidence which I had stated. Hay- 
ing briefly defined salts as compounds of acids and bases, and 
stated their constituent elements, with examples, I appended. 
a note as follows: 
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‘“‘ Norz.—It is thus seen that each salt consists of at least three elements. 
Saltpetre (nitrate of potash) consists of oxygen, nitrogen, and potassium ; 
Gypsum, or plaster of Paris (sulphate of lime) consists of oxygen, sulphur 
and calcium ; and so on.” 


Further Perversions and Misrepresentations. 


In the 15th Lesson, which is expressly excepted from being 
taught, your writer quotes me as saying, “ Mercury is distin- 
guished from all other elements by being liquid at ordinary 
temperatures.” You then state, on authority of Professor Miller 
and others, “that the element brome at ordinary temperatures 
and pressures is a deep brownish red liquid.” 

Now, Sir, though your statement as to the element bromine 
is correct, yet you omit two facts: The first is that I professed 
to treat in my book of only the fifteen elements with which the 
farmer has to do; of which bromine (only discovered in 1826) 
ig not one. Secondly, I was speaking of metals, as the head- 
ing of the lesson, and of the three preceding lessons expressly 
states; and bromine is not a metal, but a non-metallic element, 
to which 1 was no more alluding than I was alluding to the 
Director of the Globe. 


Your critic likewise remarks : 


‘¢T may also say that hydrargyrum—the technical name of quicksilver— 
to the best of my belief, is derived from the Greek words hudor (water), 
and arguros (silver), and not from arguron, as Dr. Ryerson says. In fact, 
I can’t find that any such word as arguron exists in the Greek language 
at all.” 

In this your critic confesses his ignorance of even a Greek 
declension ; otherwise, he would know that arguros and arguron 
are one and the same word, only that the former is in the 
nominative, and the latter in the accusative case. 


System of Notation in use Offensively Attacked. 


Another pretext of attack (as usual in most offensive terms) 
upon my book is, that I have not adopted the new system of 
Notation in chemistry, a system which was only introduced 
‘nto the Toronto University College in 1869; so that every 
student that ever graduated there before 1870, was never 
taught it; a system which is not used to any single work 
on Agriculture throughout Canada, or in England, or in 
the United States; a system, therefore, which it would have 
been foolish and absurd for me to introduce in chemical de- 
finitions and equivalents relating to all the existing standard 
works on Agriculture, and all the commonly used works on 
Chemistry. It would be as absurd for me to introduce the 
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new and almost unknown system in place of the old and well- 
known system, as it would be to employ Napoleons, francs, 
and centimes, in place of dollars and cents, because a few 
persons happen to know the former, while everybody under- 
stands the latter. Those who have studied and practised both 
systems of notation have told me, that it is very easy to con- 
vert the old into the new system, but to convert the new into 
the old, is more difficult, somewhat as would be without much 
practice to convert dollars and cents into pounds, shillings and 
pence sterling. Had I adopted the new, instead of retaining 
the old system in my few chemical definitions and illustrative 
examples, I should have been charged, and justly so,with writing 
a book tor beginners, incomprehensible and useless to nine-tenths 
of those who might wish to use it for practical purposes. * 


Ug ee a LaLa RO 


* Since writing the above I have received the following note from the 
Natural History and Science Master in the Normal School :— 


“ Normat Scuoor, April 6, 1872. 
“Ruy, Dr. RYERSON : 

“Dear Srr,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 5th instant, 
asking me if I found any inconvenience, on account of the so-called old notation 
in chemistry, in using the First Lessons in Agriculture as a text book. 

“In reply, I beg to say that I have found no inconvenience on account of nota- 
tion, and for the present I would not recommend that a change be made, for the 
following reasons :— 

“1. In the present state of chemical science teachers are obliged to explain 
both relations, one or other to have prominence according to the object they may 
have in view, In the division in the Normal School in which the First Lessons 
in Agriculture is used as a text book, chemistry is taught more especially with 
reference to its application to Agriculture and the Arts. The standard works on 
these subjects still retain the old notation, A student, therefore, who had only 
learned the new would have to learn the old notation before he could intelligently 
read these works. 

“2. Many of our most eminent teachers of science stil] adhere to the old nota- 
tion. Prof. Chapman, in his excellent work on the Minerals and Geology of Central 
Canada, published last year, after explaining the composition of certain substances 
according to the old notation, states also the modern views, and says: Various 
arguments might be adduced both in support of, and against this opinion; but 
as the former views (the same asin the First Lessons on Agriculture) of the 
composition of these bodies is the more simple of the two, and is still very gen- 
erally followed, it has been thought advisable to adhere to it, in a work of the 
present elementary character.” Dr. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Mon- 
treal, in his little work on Agriculture, uses the same notation. Dr. Percy, 
Professor of Metallurgy in the School of Mines, London, probably our highest 
authority on metals, uses the old notation in his lectures; and the celebrated 
Professor V. Robell, of Munich, in a work published in 1869, adheres to the old. 
I might add to these nearly all the Continental Mineralogical Chemists. The 
new is more generally adopted by writers on organic chemistry. Even if the 
new notation come into general use it may not be in its present form. It is still 
in a transition state. Mr. Bloxam, in his chemistry, published in 1867, Says: 
“The different modes of representing chemical changes are almost as numerons 
as chemical writers.” Another recent writer says: “Many of the elaborate 
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Profane and Foul Perversion of a Reference to the 
Divine Being. 


But I will not weary the reader with more than one other 
instance, in this paper, of your foul quotation for the fouler 
purpose of profane ridicule. You profess to quote from the 
6th and last note (p. 76) in the first part of my book, in con- 
cluding the short Lesson on the “ Structure of Plants and 
Offices of their Organs.” I give your own words as follows: 


“One is not surprised on looking back upon these exhibitions of his 
(Dr. Ryerson’s) skill in darkening counsel with words without knowledge, 
that he should say, as he does in his 6th note, ‘In this summary notice of 
the flower, the reader can hardly have failed to admire and even adore the 
display of infinite skill’ Whata happy self-complacency |” 


The reader will observe that you represent and quote me as 
self-complacently admiring and directing attention to my own 
skill in describing the flower; and to do so, you not only omit 
what intervenes between two parts of a sentence, but wilfully 
and profanely pervert and misapply the whole of what I said. 
My note is as follows: 


“6, In this summary notice of the flower, one of the most beautiful 
creations of Divine goodness, the reader can hardly fail to admire and even 
adore the display of infinite skill and penevolence, as also in the works and 
laws of nature referred to in preceding lessons. The reason, and principle, 


systems of classification now brought forward are more ingenious than useful, 
and even their plausibility seems but too often to arise from accidental circum- 
stances rather than from any foundation in fact.” But it is not yet certain that 
the new notation will ultimately prevail. The German chemists contend very 
strongly for the superiority of the old, Hermann Koble, editor of the Journal 
Sur Praktische Chemie, Lepzic 1871, devotes thirty pages of the October number 
to “Fashion in Modern Chemistry.” A quotation will give a very inadequate 
idea of the article. It says: ‘but if this modern nomenclature has no advantage 
if it is inferior to nomenclature hitherto in use, how shall we explain that it has 
so quickly come into use with so many. A new fashion, however clumsy, 
(unchén) and impracticable, will easily catch the ear of the public. But in ques- 
tions of fashion the majority do not determine their worth. Inthis connection I 
recall how quickly Gerhardts’ theory of types came into fashion only a short time 
ago, and whoever did not adopt this theory, or ventured to oppose it, was con- 
sidered a mere nobody in Chemistry, and quite a number looked down on me 
with compassion because I did not adopt it. Now it is never heard of. It has 
gone out of fashion. It requires no philosophic gift to foretell that the fashions 
of modern Chemistry will share the same fate. The lovers and worshippers of 
the new system will be the first to cast it aside,’ : 
“Tn view of the above facts, and others which might easily be added in an 
introductory work an Chemistry, Pope’s rule is undoubtedly the best :— 


<¢ ¢ Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the oLD aside.’ 


«“ T remain, m dear Sir, your obedient Servant 
) ? 3 
‘¢ THOMAS KirKLAND.” 
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and even modes of many of these operations, are beyond the search and 
comprehension of man, but none the less real, though the more wonderful. 
If every page of the flower-book of nature abounds in mysteries, the higher 
book of revelation could not have originated with the Author of nature 
were it without mysteries.” 


I leave it with every candid reader to form and pronounce 
his judgment upon the principles and character of a writer, 
who resorts to such perversions and misrepresentations of my 
words, in order to assail me, and of the trustworthiness of a 
newspaper whose Managing Director employs such instru- 
ments and weapons against me. 

But in my next paper I will give still more flagrant examples 
of ignorance of the subjects of criticism on the one hand, and 
of dishonesty on the other, in the criticisms on, and pretended 
quotations from, the second part of my First Lessons on 
Agriculture. 


Toronto, April, 1872. 


PAPER VII. 


TO THE HONORABLE GEORGE BROWN, 
Manacinea Director or tHE “GLope” NEWSPAPER. 


CONTENTS : 


Religious sentiments the object of the Globe's sneer and ridicule—Its 
significance, notwithstanding the pretensions of the Managing Director 
— Christian character of the Irish National Books — Authors of 
‘“ Guesses at Truth” on anti-Christian writers of the Globe type— 
Addison’s recognition in his beautiful lines of the Divine Author of 
Nature—The Globe on silica and alumina in soils, plants and animals 
opposed by leading English and American authorities—The Managing 
Director and his “ Nichol Farmer” at fault—New and useful informa- 
tion for them in regard to turnip sow and root hooks— Circumstances 
under which the “ First Lessons” were written — The Managing 
Director vs. himself, the President of the Provincial Agricultural 
‘Association and his own former Agricultural Editor—Mr. Brown's 
contradictory testimony would be rejected as worthless in a court of 
justice—Lord Macaulay on “Globe” poison bags—A committee proposed 
—P. §.—In the blind zeal of the Managing Director he runs full tilt 
against Paley’s Natural Theology and other scientific works—EHach 
reference to the Great Designer, Kuler and Lawgiver the subject of the 
Globes ridicule and hostility—Archbishop Whately on such “ seeming 
wise’ writers. 


Srr,—Among the characteristics of your several weeks and 
many columns of attacks upon me, not the least remarkable is 
yous hostility to the mention or recognition of the Divine 

eing. Not only is there no such recognition in a single 
instance in all that you have published against me, but indig- 
nation and ridicule are manifested at the least reference to 
anything of the kind in my book on Agriculture. It might be 
supposed from the outery which the writers whom you have 
employed and endorsed have made on this subject, that my 
book was a manual of religion rather than First Lessons on 
Agriculture; whereas no refererce is made to the Divine 
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Architect in his works in a single line of the Lessons to be 
taught in the schools (a confessed defect) ; nor is there in the 
whole 76 pages of the first part (notes as well as text) one 
“look through nature up to nature’s God ”—thongh treating 
entirely of the works of God—except in the last note of ten 
lines, on the last page, after giving a brief account of the 
‘Structure of Plants, and Offices of their Organs” and in the 
following words: 

‘6, In this summary notice of the flower—one of the most beautiful 
creations of Divine goodness—the reader can hardly have failed to admire 
and even adore the display of infinite skill and benevolence, as also in the 
works and laws of nature referred to in preceding lessons. The reason 
and principle, and even modes of many of these operations, are beyond 
the search and comprehension of man, but none the less real, though the 
more wonderful. If every page of the flower-book of nature abounds in 
mysteries, the higher book of revelation could not have originated with the 
Author of nature were it without mysteries.” 

Now in this passage (quoted in my previous paper for another 
purpose) is the only reference to the Supreme Being and His 
Revelation, even in the notes of the first part of my book ; yet 
this single reference puts the Glode writers in as painful con- 
tortions as would red hot metal a serpent if poured on his tail. 


Significance of this sneer, notwithstanding the pretensions 
of the *‘ Managing Director.’’ 


This fact is significant, and proves one of two things,—either 
that the spirdt of the Globe is thoroughly infidel, notwithstand- 
ing the pretensions of the managing director, and his insertion 
of scraps of religious intelligence, as he does news of horse- 
races, for business purposes; or, that he is so completely daft 
with the mania of “Ryerson on the brain,” that he would 
erase the name of the Divine Being from any books for youth 
if he could thereby extinguish the name of Ryerson. 


Authors of *‘ Guesses at Truth” on anti-Christian writers of 
** Globe”? type—Addison’s beautiful tribute. 


Nearly every lesson of the whole series of the excellent Irish 
National School Text Books is pervaded by avowedly Chris- 
tian sentiments; one of the series is devoted to Sacred Poetry; 
another is “On the Truth of Christianity ;” two more consist 
of “Scripture Lessons.” But, though so copious and frequent 
religious references and allusions in text books for teaching 
ordinary subjects, are not in accordance with my views of the 
sacredness and dignity of the subject ; yet I thoroughly believe 
with the eloquent authors of “Guesses at Truth,” that 
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‘‘ Philosophy, like everything else in a Christian nation, should be Chris- 
tian. We throw away the better half of our means, when we neglect to 
avail ourselves of the advantages which starting ia the right road gives us. 
It is idle to urge that, unless we do this, anti-Christians will deride us. 
Curs bark at gentlemen on horseback; but who, except a hypochondriac, 
ever gave up riding on that account.” 


So, however the “anti-Christian” writers of the Globe may 
“deride,” and its “curs bark,” I will not ignore “ Him in 
whom we live and move and have our being,” since likewise, 
as Addison says: 


“ He formed the stars, those heavenly flames ; 
He counts their numbers, calls their names; 
His wisdom’s vast, and knows no bound, 

A deep where all our thoughts are drowned. 


“He makes the grass the hills adorn; 
He clothes the smiling fields with corn ; 
The beasts with food His hands supply, 
And the young ravens when they cry.” 


“ Globe”? opposed to leading English and American 
authorities. 


I will now examine your allegations as to errors in the second 
and practical part of my book. You profess to quote from a 
note on the 88th page of my book (where I treat of improving 
soils) the following lines: 


“The soils contains silica and alumina; 
The plants contains silica, but to alumina ; 
The animal contains neither silica nor alumina.’’ 


In the first edition of my book, now lying before me, the 
word “soil,” and the word “plant,” are both printed in the 
singular number; but it did not answer one great part of your 
purpose thus to quote them. 


But you deny the doctrine they teach, and say that “ alumina 
sometimes enters into the composition of plants, whilst silica 1s 
sometimes wanted altogether.” I am not concerned to discuss 
this point, while I have confessedly the highest authority on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as a writer on agriculture, for my 
authority—namely, Professor Johnston, who, on the 32nd page 
of his “Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” 
has the following words : 


‘Here the teacher may direct the attention of his pupils to the following 
table: 
The soil contains both silica and alumina. 
The plant silica, but no alumina. 
The animal no alumina, and very little silica.” 
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Your liberal ridicule lavished upon me, falls upon Professor 
Johnston himself, and I may add, upon the author of the 
PEy American Farm Book” also who employs the same 
triplet. 


The Managing Director and his Nichol Farmer at fault. 


Then, Sir, you suborn a “Nichol Farmer,” to refute and 
ridicule what is stated in my book (p. 144), that “any soil 
adopted to Indian corn will produce good turnips.” “Your 
critic asks, “ What has Indian corn to do with turnips? Indian 
corn will not ripen where good turnips can be produced.” 

Upon such Globe authority, my book is, of course, condemned 
as heretical, and I am denounced accordingly. 

Now, it happens that Professor Johnston, in treating of 
“light and heavy lands,” in his Catechism of Agriculture, has 
the following questions and answers: 

125. Which of these two kinds of land is most easily and chiefly 
cultivated ? 

* The light lands—often called barley, Zndian-corn, or turnip soils. 

"126. Why are those lands called barley, Indian-corn, or turnip soil ? 

‘‘Because they have been found to be peculiarly fitted for the growth of 
barley, of Indian-corn, and of turnip, and other green crops.” 

Again, your critic quotes from my book the following words: 
“ But it is only on new land, or freshly turned sods, that they 
(turnips) are most successful.” On this your critic remarks, 
“Newly cleared land will, no doubt, produce an average crop 
of turnips—if the soil is good—but to sow them on fresh turned 
sod? Whoever heard of such an idea! It is absurd.” 

In reply, I refer to the “New American Farm Book, origi- 
nally by R. L. Allen, atthor of Diseases of Domestic Animals, 
and formerly editor of the American Agriculturist ; revised 
and enlarged by Lewis I’, Allen, author of American Cattle, 
editor of the American Short Horn Herd Book;” a book of 
the highest authority on agriculture in the United States since 
1846, and reprinted in 1870. This Book (p. 196) says “A 
good soil for the turnip is a fertile soil and well drained loom. 
Any soil adapted to Indian-corn will produce good turnips. 
But tt is only on new land and freshly turned sod, that they 
are most successful.” 


New and useful information for Mr. Brown and the ‘‘ Nichol 
Farmer”’—The “Globe” banditti met. 

You and your “Nichol Farmer,” perhaps, now know what 

you “never heard of” before; and that I had the best English 

and American authority for my remark as to the identity of 
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soils suitable for Indian-corn and turnips, and the best American 
authority as to both the kind of soil and culture of turnips. 

Once more. Your critic denounces what is said in my book 
as to the use of a root-hook with two iron prongs attached and 
a bill-hook or sharp knife in harvesting turnips. The Wew 
American Farm Book, above quoted, says, (p. 199.) “ The 
harvesting of turnips is accomplished most expeditiously with 
a root-hook, which is made with two iron prongs attached to a 
hoe-handle. The use of a bill-hook, or sharp knife will enable 
the operator to lop off the leaves at a single blow, when they 
are thrown into convenient piles, and afterwards collected for 
storage.” 

I have thus (without noticing two or three nonsensical puns 
by quibbles on words), met you and your whole banditti of 
assailants face to face, and repelled your assaults upon me in 
regard to the chemistry, the botany and agriculture of my 
First Lessons on Agriculture; and I may now submit to every 
candid and intelligent reader, whether your quotations have 
not been dishonest, your science and criticisms false, and your 
personal attacks scurrilous and disgraceful. 


Circumstances under which the “ First Lessons” were 
written. 


I have a few words to say, in conclusion, in regard to the 
book and its preparation and adoption. For three vears, [ had 
publicly stated the want of such a book; but neither you nor 
any of your boasted staff of agricultural writers attempted to 
supply it. I had no desire to do so; I knew it could only be a 
toil, and no field for authorship; butt felt it was a necessity, 
and essential to giving due effect to provisions of the law, and 
to completing an important branch of the school system. I had 
been brought up a farmer, and, with my own hands, had gone 
through the whole process of Canadian farming, from clearing 
the ground to planting, sowing, cultivating, and harvestin 
every kind of farm production. After nearly fifty years, 
returned to my native farm as a lodger for weeks, reviewed 
my farm labours of early days, considered what a pleasure and 
use it would have been for me to have known something of 
agricultural science when a young farmer; transcribed the 
whole of Johnston’s Catechism of Agriculture, adding notes of 
my own, with the intention of adapting it to my purpose; but 
found more elementary knowledge than it taught, and more 
expansion on many subjects than it permitted, and special 
adaptations to Canadian agriculture which it did not contain, 
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were requisite to lay a broad foundation on which the farming 
youth of Canada could build a scientific and practical education 
in their profession. I felt also that something should be pre- 
pared as to the dignity and attractive character of that profes- 
sion. I determined to attempt the preparation of a little book 
for these purposes. I consulted the best and most recent English 
and American works on agriculture, and sought to condense, 
in the smallest possible space, the essence of such works, with 
the most simple and natural arrangement in my power to de- 
vise. In prosecuting this work, I denied myself of much need- 
ful relaxation in my native county and at my Island Cottage. 
I disclaimed for it all originality, except the arrangement and 
form; and I claimed for it no perfection in any respect. It 
was the best I had to offer, and I offered it as a gift. For 
such a work, I have been abused week after week, and month 
after month, by the Managing Director of the Globe and his 
assistants, as a public enemy. Yet you, Sir, through your 
critic, while intending to reproach me, unwittingly bestow a 
very high commendation upon my book; for you say: 

“Most of the facts—chemical and agriculture—in Dr. Ryerson’s volume 


are taken bodily from Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry and other standard 
works.” 


The Managing Director v. himself; his own unwilling 

testimony. 

Therefore, you yourself being witness, and notwithstanding 
your months of abuse and denunciations, my book “ bodily” 
must be a very valuable volume, as taken “bodily” from the 
highest sources of agricultural knowledge. 

The above admission and endorsement of the “ bodily” 
soundness of my book, both “chemical and agricultural,” 
- appeared in the Glove of the 28rd of January; but, on the 9th 
of February, you declared that my book tends “to poison the 
very sources of screntific knowledge,” that “ Dr. Ryerson’s 
book 2s calculated to give erroneous ideas on all the subjects of 
which wt treats.” 


Mr. Brown’s testimony worthless in a Court of Justice.— 
Lord Macaulay on ‘‘ Globe” Poison bags. 


Now, Sir, when, on the 23rd of January, you say, ‘“ Most of 
the facts—chemical and agricultural—in Dr. Ryerson’s volume 
are taken bodily from Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry and 
other standard works ;” and then say, on the 9th of February, 
that the book “poisons the sources of scientific knowledge,” 
and “gives erroneous ideas on all the subjects of which it 
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treats,” what does it prove, but that you not only impugn 
your own highest authorities, but completely contradict your- 
self; and that, if in a court of justice you thus contradicted 
yourself, your oath would not have the value of a straw with 
either judge or jury. It is thus, as Lord Macaulay says of 
another, your “efforts to wound resemble those of a juggler’s 
snake. The bags are full of poison, but the fang is wanting.” 


Mr. Brown vs. Hon. D. Christie and his own former Editor. 


But in addition to your own admission of the “ bodily” 
soundness of my book, ‘‘ chemical and agricultural,” the Hon. 
David Christie (a scientific and practical farmer), President of 
the Agricultural Association of Upper Canada, has commended 
it in still more unqualified terms. In his official address to 
the Association at its annual meeting, October, 1870, after 
remarking that “elementary agriculture and mechanical in- 
struction should form a leading part in the teaching of our 
common schools,” Mr. Christie referred to my book in the 
following terms: 


‘Dr, Ryerson has published a very valuable little work on Agriculture, 
which I hope to see made a text-book in all our rural districts. Unques- 
tionably, the result of giving elementary instruction would be not only to 
impart important scientific and practical knowledge, but to make the 
farmers’ sons of this country feel the importance and dignity of the pro- 
fession of agriculture. Dr. Ryerson has done good service to the country, 
by compiling the manual to which I have referred, and I hope he will see 
to it, that the benefit which it is so well valculated to confer, shall not be 
lost to the country. It is a good thing for the cause which we wish to 
promote, that we have so able a coadjutor as the Chief Superintendent of 
Education. I feel convinced that he will soon make agricultural and 
mechanical instruction a leading feature in our common school teaching.” 


Then, besides complimentary newspaper notices, the Ontarco 
Farmer, edited by a gentleman who had been several years 
your own chosen editor of the Canada Farmer (until you 
made it an instrument of party politics, when he resigned), 
recommended, October, 1870, my book in the following terms : 


“Tt consists of two parts: ‘ Preparatory Knowledge,’ in which first 
principles are dealt with, and ‘ Preparatory Knowledge Applied,’ in which 
these principles are reduced to practical results. The work is thrown into 
the form of question and answer, making it convenient for use as a class- 
book in schools, and we hope to find it extensively introduced into the 
common schools of our Dominion. In this form it is well adapted for 
family use; and intelligent farmers could not do better than improve the 
long winter evenings by the study of this book and the instruction of their 
children in its teachings. We tender our thanks to the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education for the patriotic task he has so well fulfilled, and com- 
mend the ‘ First Lessons’ to all and sundry.” 
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After such testimonials, as well as on other grounds, did the 
Council of Public Instruction, without my previous knowledge 
of any intention of the kind on my part—commend my book 
for use in the schools, in giving effect to the requirements of 
the law as to teaching the elements of agriculture. 


A Committee proposed. 


But I propose that the Honourable Commissioner and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture shall appoint three impartial, 
scientific, and practical farmers, to come to the Educational 
Department (where they will find all the school books of agri- 
culture and agricultural chemistry which I have been able to 
procure from Great Britain and the United States), and 
examine them; and if the committee thus appointed shall find 
one book that they think is better adapted to our schools than 
my First Lessons in Agriculture, I will adopt their recom- 
mendation, and urge its adoption by the Council of Public 
Instruction. 

Toronto, April, 1872. 


Blind zeal of the Managing Director; runs full tilt against 
Paley and others. 


P.S—I will only notice what I had intended to devote 
another paper to; namely, your attacks on the last lesson in 
my book; asupplementary lesson, which is not on agriculture, 
but on atural History, headed, “ Miscellaneous questions 
and answers respecting Water, Plants, Birds, Animals, Man ;” 
compiled chiefly from a book of General Science, entitled 
“¢ The Leeason Why,” but derived in part from Paley’s “ Natural 
Theology.” Every question and answer of this lesson was 
compiled ; not one paragraph ismyown. The book entitled the 
freason Why, or General Science, is published in London by 
Houlston & Son; its sale in England is something enormous; 
my extracts were made from the edition of 1867, ‘“Lorty-Lifth 
Thousand.” Many of the answers are taken from Paley’s 
Natural Theology. I verified the quotations, and gave them 
as from Paley. Out of 1,326 questions and answers in this 
book, I selected 58 of those which appeared to me the most 
interesting and the most suggestive. 

My reasons for such a selection are given in Notes at the 
end of the lesson in the following words: 

‘* Nores.—l. Questions and explanatory answers similar to the above, 


ang on the same and kindred subjects, might be multiplied to any extent ; 
but I have selected and compiled these few as specimens, with a view of 
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giving my young readers information on some objects and facts of every 
day’s observation and experience, and of suggesting to them how vast and 
varied a field of delightful and useful instruction is open to them in the 
different branches of natural history involved in the foregoing questions 
and answers. 

«2. But a higher object proposed is, to direct attention to the evidence 
afforded by the facts thus explained, and observed by everybody, of design, 
and a Designer; of law, and a Lawgiver; of order, and a Ruler; of bene- 
volence, and a BengvoLent Berne, in what comes under our notice from 
ee ro ay, as well as in the vast systems and laws of the universe.” 

p. 200.) 


Reference to the Great Designer, the sublect of the ‘‘ Globe’s”’ 
ridicule—Lord Macaulay on such writers. 


Now, the matter and style of this selected lesson, with such 
an object, is the subject of criticism and ridicule article after 
article, and day after day, and from week to week, in the Globe. 
These Globe assailants seem to have been lashed to madness at 
every word which would connect the universe and its laws 
with a Maker and Ruler; and their criticism and ridicule 
exceed all bounds of decency, while they exhibit a mass of 
ignorance incredible, if it did not exhibit itself at noon day. 
A higher compliment could not be paid to myself from such a 
source, than to be lampooned when speaking in the words of a 
book of science which had reached its 45,000 in England five 
years ago, and still more in the words of Paley’s Natural 
Theology—a work which has been a text-book in both English 
and American Colleges, with ever increasing popularity, during 
three-fourths of a century; while my fastidious and pitiable 
assailants aptly illustrate the remarks of Archbishop Whately, 
in his Annotation on Lord Bacon’s, Essay, Of Seemmng 
Wise. “They are so excessively acute at detecting imper- 
fections, that in looking at a peacock’s train, they would fix on 
every spot where the feathers were worn, or the colours faded, 
and see nothing else. They have been compared to a dog, 
which cannot le down till he has made three circuits round 
the spot.” 


EASES RUN, Le Tiel 


TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE “GLOBE” 
NEWSPAPER. 


—_———_ 


REPLY TO HIS ASSAILANT’S ATTACKS ON “FIRST LESSONS IN 
CHRISTIAN MORALS,” 
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CONTENT Si 


A great war on a little Book — Three-fold misrepresentation of the 
“Globe” Director—Objections answered: Ist, As to grammar, 2nd, 
As to obscurity of expressions; 3rd, As to any book of Religious 
Lnstruction for Public Schools; ath, As to the introduction of any- 
thing on Christian Evidence and Miracles; 5th, As to comparative 
teachings of Natural and Revealed Religion; oth, As to teaching 
anything included in the positive institutions of Christianity ; 7th, 
As to the book being Sectarian—Its groundlessness—T estimony to the 
contrary; Sth, As to quotations from Herodotus and Fuvenal—Their 
teaching offensive to the “Globe” writers—Concluston—Destrableness 
of Protestant unity, as there ts Roman Catholic unity, in regard to 
Religious teaching in the Schools—Its posstbility—Future hope of it. 


“With the eagerness of a professed pleader, he has availed himself of every 
topic which could afford the slightest colour of support to his cause, with little 
scrupulosity respecting the soundness of the principles on which he argues,”— 
Rosert Hatt. 

Str,— 

1. I now devote one paper in teply to your numerous and 
voluminous attacks upon my little book entitled Christian 
Morals, upon myself for writing it, and upon the Council of 
Public Instruction for recommending its use in the public 
schools. 

A great ‘‘Globe” War on a little Book. 

2. From the many columns of space and the vast amount of 
labour bestowed by yourself and correspondents on this book, 
it might be supposed to be a volume of great magnitude and 
importance; whereas it extends to only 94 pages of large 
type; 5 pages of which include the title page, preface, and 
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table of contents; 32 pages consist of notes, and 8 pages (4th 
Lesson) on the Duty of Parents,—thus leaving but 42 pages 
of large print, to be taught in the schools,—assuming that all 
that was intended for teaching in the schools, to the most 
advanced classes, should be taught. 

3. On page 42 of large type, leaded, have you employed 
such an array of assailants, and for weeks, from the ultra 
Romanist to the denier of the Biblical account of man’s 
creation—against the recommendation of a distinguished lay 
member of the Council of Public Instruction of the Baptist 
Church, two Presbyterian clergymen, and two Episcopalian 
clergymen, apart from the writer of the book. 

4. Such, when analyzed, is the amount of all your noise 
against this very small book,—loud thunder, but a storm of 
wind. ‘Empty vessels make most sound.” 


Three-fold misrepresentation of the “‘ Director.” 


5. As usual, you found your attacks on misrepresentations 
of both the object of the book and the authorization of its use 
in schools. 

5. First, you represent the book as designed for little 
children; whereas the programme of studies provides that 
during the first three classes, or years of children in the 
schools their religious teaching is from simple tablet lessons, 
named in the programme. It is only with pupils of the fourth 
year in the schools that the use of the book on Christian 
‘Morals is commenced ; the first nine lessons of which consist 
of duties taught in as simple language as any of the catechisms 
usually taught to small children. It is only when pupils have 
entered their fifth year at school they are supposed to learn 
the last six lessons of the book. These lessons embrace some 
of the first elements of moral science, such as the ground and 
rule of moral obligation, in two lessons; then the teaching of 
Nature and Revelation compared and contrasted in two les- 
sons; miracles and mysteries of Revelation evinced and illus- 
trated in one lesson; and the elements of human happiness in 
one and the last lesson. 


Brown myth as to forcing the book. 


7. Your second misrepresentation, which you have repeated 
loud and often is, that the use of the book has been forced 
upon the schools, and its use required by pupils; a represen ta- 
tion which you could not but know is as unfounded as it is 
unjust and wicked. While asserting this untruth week after 
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week, you knew three things. First, that the law prevents 
any force from being used on this subject, since it enacts that 
‘No person shall require any pupil in any school to read or 
study in or from any religious book, or join in any exercise of 
devotion or religion objected to by his or her parents or guar- 
dians.” You knew, therefore, that any compulsion on the 
subject was out of the question, at the same time that you 
were imputing it to the Council of Public Instruction and 
myself. Secondly, You knew that the Council of Public 
Instruction had never prescribed the use of my book in the 
schools, though you were all the while asserting it. You knew 
that the Council had only recommended it, and, at the same 
time, appending to the word recommended the explanatory 
words, that the use of a book recommended was at the dis- 
cretion of the Trustees of Schools. Thirdly, You knew that 
the book was not even recommended for any other than the 
public (not separate) schools; yet you have resorted to the 
supporters of separate schools for weapons against it. Fourthly, 
You knew that, within the limits prescribed by law as quoted 
in the first particular of this paragraph, the law enacts “within 
this limitation pupils shall be allowed to receive such religious 
instruction as their parents or guardians may desire, according 
to any regulations provided for the government of Common 
Schools ;” yet, in breathing out slaughter against me, you 
would denude parents and guardians of this sacred right. 


The “ Director’? a Rip Van Winkle on Religious Instruction. 


8. Your third misrepresentation — which, like the two 
already mentioned—lies at the foundation of your attacks, 
is that the recommendation of a book of religious instruction 
in the public schools is a new thing ; whereas it has existed 
during more than twenty years. 

9. The very foundation of your general attacks on my First 
Lessons in Christian Morals, thus consisting of a three-fold 
misrepresentation, merit not the weight of a straw to any 
impartial reader. But I will notice your principal charges 
under distinct heads. 


Three objections answered. 


10. Your first charge, or class of imputations, relating to 
the orthography of certain words and the grammatical con- 
struction of certain sentences—are objections which may be 
brought against nearly every considerable editorial or other 
article which has daily appeared in the Globe throughout the 
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year—an objection which can be established against every 
book that I have ever read, even the Bible, with all the care 
which professional proof-readers in succession have exercised— 
an objection which Lord Kames in his Elements of Criticism, 
and Blair in his Lectures on Rhetoric have shown to lie 
against some of the passages of the standard authors of the 
English language—an objection which I have sufficiently dis- 
posed of in a previous paper in reply to a similar charge 
against my First Lessons on Agriculture—an objection made 
by a species of scribblers, of whom Sir William Temple says 
they are “ like certain brokers, who, having no capital of their 
own, set up a trade with that of other men;” for Shenstone 
observes, that “‘a man who fails in writing becomes often a 
morose critic. The weak, insipid white wine, makes at length 
excellent vinegar.” Infidels of the Tom Paine stamp have 
assailed the composition, imagery, and even doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Bible, in precisely the same manner and style as 
the Globe critics have quoted half sentences, perverted words, 
and distorted sentiments, and then ridiculed and abused the 
author of the book on Christian Morals as well as that on 
Agriculture. 


Obtuseness of the “‘ Globe” writer genus. 


11. Your second objection is, that my sentences are obscure 
and unintelligible. An able living writer remarks, “ Reviewers 
are forever telling authors they can’t understand them. The 
authors might often reply, ls that my fault?” Men without 
moral feelings have as little perception of writing on moral 
questions as has a deaf man of harmony, or a blind man of 
colours. To such men inspired truth itself is ‘ foolishness ;” 
much more first Lessons in Christian Morals ; not one senti- 
ment of which they have expressed even an approval, of every 
teaching of which they have sought to bring into contempt, 
especially when respect to old age is inculcated, or the teach- 
ings of Revelation represented as superior to those ot Natural 
Religion. But I may also remark, that though I have never 
aspired to elegant, much less to eloquent writing; yet the 
motto of my life, whether in speaking or writing, has been to 
iry and make things plain and forcible. I believe every 
reader of these papers, which I am now writing (except a 
Globe writer) will bear witness that they are at least plain— 
are neither obscure nor unintelligible—whether forcible or 
not; and I believe I have expressed myself quite as plainly in 
my book on Christian Morals as I have in these papers. But 
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that would be an extraordinary book some of whose sentences 
could not be improved; I daresay I could improve some of 
the sentences in my own book; but that I have expressed 
myself plainly none but a partizan could deny. 


The “ Director’s”? objection to any book on Religious 
Instruction. 


12. Your third objection is against any book of religious 
instruction being recommended for use in the public schools. 
To this objection I reply, firstly, that the want of such a book 
has been not only felt, but expressed, from different quarters. 
The Canadian Baptist has said-of my own book, “ There can 
be no doubt that it will supply a want which has long since 
been felt in our common school system.” (January, 11, 1872.) 
Remarks to the same effect were made by the Church Herald 
and Christian Guardian. But, secondly, the Irish National 
Board have not only books on this subject, in their authorized 
list of school text books, but the Council of Public Instruction 
has long authorized three of them; each of which contains 
more reading than any one book of mine. Thirdly, in the 
Toronto University College, not only is Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity an authorized text book, but also Dr. Wayland’s 
Moral Scrence, of the most essential parts of which my books 
/ are an epitome. 


The ‘Christian Morals’ Book gives, briefly, what other 
approved books contain. 


13. A fourth objection is that I have given a summary of 
the Evidences of Christianity, in respect especially to the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, miracles, and mysteries. In 
reply, I observe, first, that if young men, before they finish 
their collegiate education, should be fortified on this ground, 
it is equally necessary that those youths who finish their edu- 
cation in the public schools should not be left unarmed on this 
point. Secondly, pupils in the public schools of the fourth 
and jifth years are quite as capable of understanding the few 
pages in which I have condensed and simplified the answers 
to the common infidel objections, as are young men at college 
to master the large text books prescribed on the subject. 
Thirdly, the Irish National Board has provided a book on the 
subject, to which I have devoted two lessons. On the list of 
text books authorized by the Irish National Board is one 
entitled, ‘‘ Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, being an 
appendix to the Fourth Book of Lessons, for the use of 
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Schools.’ This book contains 18 lessons on the subject to 
which I devote two lessons; enters far more largely into the 
subject of miracles than I have done, besides the additional 
two lessons of answers to infidel objections. It contains 141 
pages, whereas my whole book on Christian Morals, including _ 
the Evidences, contains only 94 pages; only 42 of which, in 
large type, are to be taught to pupils of the fourth and fifth 

ear, at the discretion of the Trustees. I think few will con- 
tend that Canadian youth have not equal capacity with Irish 
youth ; or that the National Board of Education are not more 
competent judges of what may be taught in the schools than 
the partizan writers of the Globe. 


Objections against showing defects of “ Natural Religion.’ 


14. A fifth objection is, that I have pointed out the defects 
of the teachings of Natural Religion, and shown the superior- 
ity of the teachings of Revelation over those of Natural 
Religion—in which I have only followed the example and 
abridged the chapters of Dr. Wayland, in his Moral Science— 
chapters headed, “ Defects of Natural Religion as a Moral 
Guide. “The Relations between Natural and Levealed 
Religion,” “ The Holy Scriptures,” “ View of the Holy 
Scriptures,” “ Of the manner in which we learn our Duties 
from the Holy Scriptures.” Let it be remembered that Dr. 
Wayland’s Moral Science is an authorized text book in our 
Provincial University, and that Dr. Wayland, (late President 
of the Brown University) was a distinguished Baptist minister. 


Dr. Wayland on the ‘“‘ Positive Institutions”? of Christianity. 


15. A sixth objection is, that I have not confined myself. to 
those “laws which regulate our natural obligations ;” that I 
have taught the “ positive institutions” of Christianity, such 
as “repentance, faith, reading the scriptures, personal devo- 
tion, family worship, attendance at public worship ;” and this 
objection, as well as the preceding one, comes under your 
endorsement, from a man professing to be a Baptist minister. 
But Dr. Wayland, not only in his Moral Science above referred 
to, used in colleges, but in his own abridgment and simplifica- 
tion of it “for the use of schools,” has chapters on ‘“ Zhe 
Nature and Defects of Natural Leeligion,’ “ The Holy Serup- 
tures,” “ Our Obligation to Love God,” (teaching redemption, 
repentance, faith, conversion) “ The Nature of Prayer,” 
“The Duty of Prayer,’ “The Utility of Prayer,” “ The 
institution of the Sabbath,” “ The manner in which the Sab- 
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bath zs to be observed.” In the manner of keeping the Sab- 
bath, Dr. Wayland specifies not only worship, but “ reading 
the Scriptures, meditation, and private prayer,” and goes so 
far as to say “one of the first indications that a young person 
is becoming vicious, is his disrespect of the Sabbath and his 
neglect of religions worship. The youthful Sabbath-breaker 
rarely fails to become a profligate and abandoned man.” Had 
those words proceeded from my pen, instead of that of the 
illustrious American Baptist minister, they would have shaken 
terribly the nerves of the professed Canadian Baptist minister, 
who is so horrified at the idea of a book on Christvan morals 
teaching a word of the positive institutions and duties of 
Christianity, and would, of course, have roused the (lobe 
camp to arms. Nay, the same person, professing to be a Bap- 
tist minister, quotes “ Dr. Ryerson’s definition of Christian 
Morals ” thus: ‘“ What are Christian morals? Christian 
morals are those principles and duties which Christianity 
teaches.” The writer then says, “This book, then, not only 
teaches what Baptists and others do not believe, but the writer 
has gone out of his way to make it so.” I do not believe this 
writer represents the Baptists; I am persuaded they believe 
in the principles and duties which Christianity teaches, 
whether my book is altogether correct in their view or not. 


The “Sectarian” cry Shadowless. 


16. Another charge is, that my book is secturzan —a charge 
recently made by the Canadian Baptist newspaper. To this 
charge I have to return a threefold answer. First, It is at 
variance with the habits of my life. During my nine years’ 
editorship of the Christian Guardian, between 1829 and 1840, 
I never wrote or published a paragraph which gave offence to 
either Baptists or Presbyterians, among whom were many sub- 
scribers to the paper at that time; nor since has a word fallen 
from my lips or pen that could be so construed: and during 
the last five years I have, by request, occupied Baptist pulpits 
more frequently than those of any religious persuasion, except 
those of my own persuasion. Secondly, My book was recom- 
mended by two clergymen of the Church of England, two 
clergymen of the Presbyterian Church of Canada, and a distin- 
guished layman of the Baptist Church, who had consented, 
at my solicitation, to have his name submitted by me to the 
Government to fill a vacancy in the Council; not one of whom 
would for a moment have consented to anything that could be 
fairly construed as less acceptable to the Baptists than to the 
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members of any other Protestant Church, and each of whom 
_ was fully competent to perceive and judge whether the book 
contained anything objectionable in that respect. 


Eulogy of the “‘Canadian Baptist”? before the “‘ Globe’s” 
plans were developed. 


Thirdly, The editor of the Canadian Baptist himself gave 
implicit testimony, on the 11th January, 1872, to the unobjec- 
tionable character of the book, in the following words: 

“The object of this little treatise is to supply for our Public Schools a 
text-book containing the elements of moral and Christian truth. We have 
perused it with a good degree of interest and pleasure, and regard it as, on 
the whole, a safe and useful hand-book of religious instruction. There can 
be no doubt that it will supply a want that has long been felt in our Common 
School system. We rejoice that the venerable author is spared to bring 
forth fruit like this in a green old age; and we have good hope for the future 
of our country, if the minds of the rising generation are imbued with the 
important truths contained in this valuable little work, which gives evidence 
of wide research, vigorous thought, and judicious arrangement.” 


Somersault. 


These words speak for themselves: the more carefully they 
are analyzed, and each of them weighed, the less will they 
admit of evasions or qualifications. On the 22nd January the 
concocted plans of the Globe director were developed in the 
onward shout of “ Down with Dr. Ryerson and his books;” 
and on the 8th February the editor of the Canadian Baptist 
joined in the hue-and-cry, having suddenly discovered, with the 
aid of new glasses, that the book which he “rejoiced to see,” 
on the 1ith January, as adapted to “supply a want which has 
long been felt in our Common School system,” had been “every 
word error,” to the extent of a whole page, and “an outrageous 
assault upon our most cherished religious belief.” But wherein 
the “error in every word,” or even in one word, consists, much 
less the “outrageous assault,” not a single word of explanation 
. or reason has been given to this hour, any more than is reason 
given for the condemnation of a book in the Index Expurgato- 
rius. I do not think the intelligent Baptists will resign their 
own judgment and honest course of examining and thinking 
for themselves, or acknowledge the editor of the Canadian 
Baptist as Pope, any more than they would me or any other 
man. I think they will find more reason for respecting the 
recommendation of so distinguished a layman as the Hon. Mr. 
McMaster, and the still stronger recommendation of the editor 
of the Canadian Baptist himself, on the 11th January, than 
they will the self-contradiction of the latter on the 8th February, 
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a few days after the tocsin of war had been sounded against me 
by the Managing Director of the Globe. At all events. in order 
to remove the very pretext for any charge of “error” on this 
point against my book, I purpose, in the next edition of it, to 
omit all that I have said in regard to Sacraments, and supply 
in the place thereof matter to which no believer in the Bible 
can pretend to object. 


*Reverence for Age” abhorrent to the “ Globe” Critics. 


The last charge against my book, or rather myself, is that I 
have quoted (not in the text, but in a note, p. 34) three lines of 
Juvenal from the original, and that I had quoted in English a 
passage from Herodotus on the same subject, namely, respect 
on the part of youth for age. I had shown from the writings 
of Moses and the Prophets what the ancient Scriptures teach 
on this subject, and I quoted Herodotus and Juvenal to show 
what law and custom required among the ancient heathen on 
the subject, quoting the former in English and the latter in the 
original, adding a translation (which your critic has carefully 
omitted), followed by references to England and the United 
States. But my assailant does not state the occasion or subject 
of my references, much less does he commend the sentiments 
inculcated by either Scripture or heathen antiquity, but abuses 
me in the true Globe style for making such references; an 
objection which, if sound, would preclude me or any ordinary 
man from quoting the Scriptures, either in the original or 
English version, unless it could be demonstrated that we could 
read them in the original Hebrew and Greek. Your critic 
affirms my total ignorance of the lines I have quoted. With 
this I am not at present concerned—only remarking, that I not 
only read Greek, but taught Latin two years as acting master 
of a district (Norfolk county) grammar school betore my assail- 
ant was born, unless he is more than fifty years of age. I will 
give from Herodotus and Juvenal the quotations which have 
called forth the abuse of your critic. In connection with the 
quotations of Ley. 19:32, Is. 8:5, Lam. 5:12, I quoted Herodotus 
as follows: “If a young person meets his senior, he instantly 
turns aside to make way for him; and if an aged person enter 
an apartment, the youth always rise from their seats.”—(Euterpe, 
ce. 80.) Then Juvenal (Sat. 13, v. 54) I gave, first in the origi- 
nal, and then in English, from Giffard, as follows : 

“Tt was a crime 
Worthy of death, such awe did years inspire, 


If man rose not up at reverend age, 
And youth to manhood.” 
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The doctrine of such words being little better than death 
upon the Globe writers, they are, of course, death upon the 
m an that would dare write them. 


Union of Protestants desirable except to the “ Globe” 
Ishmaelites. 


18. In conclusion, I beg to add a few words to what has 
been said as to my writing the little book on Christian Morals. 
Besides desiring a small amount of religious teaching, one 
hour (Monday morning) in the week, for the senior pupils of 
public schools, where the trustees and parents might approve, 
T did desire a united testimony on the part of Protestantism, 
as there is a united testimony on the part of Roman Catholo- 
cism, as to religious teaching in the schools. One County 
Inspector writes, that the Roman Catholic priest, in a separate 
school which the Inspector visited, said, “ Your schools are 
atheistic. You don’t acknowledge God.” The same charge 
has been often repeated by the same authority against the 
public schools. While I have provided and contended for full 
provision by which the Roman Catholics could teach their 
own children in their own books of religious instruction, I did 
desire that there might be a somewhat corresponding unity of 
testimony and teaching in religious principles and duties of 
common agreement among Protestants, being first most 
strongly impressed with its feasibility by the remarks of the 
late excellent Rev. A. Gale, who, as principal of Knox's 
Academy (then kept in the building now part of the Queen’s 
Hotel), on closing a public examination of the pupils, said 
that he was persuaded, from his own experience, that all need- 
ful religious teaching could be given to pupils at schools with- 
out infringing upon any denominational peculiarity. 1 had 
long meditated, and at length sought to realize this erand idea 
in our public schools. One discordant note has interrupted 
the harmony. ‘The responsibility of the failure, if it is to be a 
failure, is not with me. I hope the Protestant Christians of 
Canada will yet realize it, and that my country will yet enjoy 
i untold advantages of it, though I may die without the 
sight. 


Toronto, April, 1872. 
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(CONCLUDING PAPER. ) 


TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE “GLOBE” 
NEWSPAPER. 


REPLY TO HIS ASSAILANT’S ATTACKS ON “FIRST LESSONS IN 
CHRISTIAN MORALS.” 


CONTENTS. 


Summary retrospect of the “ Globe” Managing Directors recent and 
Jormer course of proceeding—The School System and its Chief Super- 
entendent—HHis opposition to his own property being taxed for the 
erection of school houses—Passing of the School Act of 1872 and its 
results—The “ Globe's” attacks not endorsed by a single elective munt- 
cipality in the Province—What ts done by the agreement of all parties 
when attacks have been made on the regulations of acts of the Com- 
mittee of Council of Education in England and the National Board 
of Lducation in Ireland—A corresponding course suggested for 
Ontario before undoing any part of our School System, or condemning 
zts regulations and administrations. 


“The man who possesses every other requisite, but is overcome by the 
temptation of interest, will be ready to sell everything for the gratification o 
his avarice.”—Prrictes in THucyDIDEs. 

“Jt is greatness of some alone that never grows old; nor is it wealth that 
delights in the latter stage of life, as some give out, so much as honour,’— 
PERICLES, 


An eminent statesman has said that “error may travel far 
while truth is putting on its boots.” You have employed 
months in spreading far and wide the errors of your misrepre- 
sentations against the Council and Department of Public 
Instruction, and against myself individually. I have at length 
exposed your errors and cruel misstatements on all the points 
of your attacks, in every instance opposing facts to your asser- 
tions, and contrasting your own conduct with that of the men 
whom you have so grossly aspersed. Of the result, I have no 
doubt; for, as Junius has said, “ A writer who builds his 
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arguments on facts is not easily to be confuted. He is not to 
be answered by general assertions and general reproaches. 
He may want eloquence to amuse and persuade; but speaking 
the truth, he must always convince.” 


Retrospect of the Managing Director’s Fabrications, low 
Ridicule ana vulgar Abuse. 


make retrospective remarks. 


1. In the whole history of the coarsest and most depraved 
newspaper literature, I submit whether a more violent and 
unscrupulous combination ever existed to destroy an indivi- 
dual than that which you have created and directed to destroy 
me as a public man. The grossest fabrications, the lowest 
ridicule, the most vulgar abuse, have been employed by you 
without stint, and for months, in order to blacken my charac- 
ter and drive me in disgrace from public life, and that at the 
juncture of my reaching the divinely prescribed limits of the 
ordinary life of man, and after having been publicly serving: 
my country during a period of forty-seven years. Your more 
than shameful conduct towards me is, I believe, without a 
precedent or a parallel. | 


Before concluding this, to me, painful discussion, I must 


Summary to the ‘‘Globe’s”’ opposition to the development 
of the School System. 


2. Nor do I think the history of any country furnishes a 
parallel to your protracted aad unscrupulous opposition to my 
labours to establish and develope our school system during 
more than a quarter of a century. From the publication of 
my first report in 1846, for several years you sought to excite 
popular opposition by representing that I was saddling a 
Prussian despotism upon the country. Then, when I coun- 
selled the establishment of free schools, you sought to rouse 
the opposition of the country by representing me as endea- 
vouring to pauperise it by establishing a system of pauper 
schools. Similar opposition met me from you in my every 
succeeding effort to provide public school libraries, prize 
books, and uniform text books for the schools. At one time 
you would exterminate by law all separate schools, and 
denounce me as a Jesuit in disguise because I insisted upon 
maintaining them upon the ground of public faith; then you 
formed an agreement with gentlemen of Lower Canada, dur- 
ing a forty-eight hours’ administration, not only to maintain 
the separate schools, but to protect the conventual institutions 
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of Lower Canada; then again you renewed your hostility to 
the Separate School Law, assailed me when in 1858 I pre- 
pared a special report on the Separate School Provision of the 
law, and afterwards you opposed (in 1853) the passing of the 
present Separate School Law, which has set the question at 
rest. Let your labours and mine during the last twenty-eight 
years be compared, and let the country decide on them. I 
cannot better describe your course of proceedings in former 
years on this and kindred subjects than in words which I used 
in my twelfth letter addressed to you, dated February, 1859, 
at which time you were also seeking, but ignominiously failed, 
to drive me from public life, and, urging other reasons, upon 
the ground that I was in my “dotage.” My words to you 
then were as follows—and the latter part of them are equally 
applicable to your recent proceedings now :— 


Hon. George Brown’s Portrait of 1859 still Life-like, 


“ Assailing the civil and religious institutions of Lower Canada at one 
time, and guaranteeing them inviolate at another—at one time warring to 
the very death against the very principle of Separate Schools, at another 
time making an honourable compromise on the question of Separate Schools 
—now filling the land with ‘ eternal hate to Rome,’ then the ‘ political ally’ 
of the ultras Romanist champion—then the eulogist of Gavazzi, now the 
favourite of McGee—one week the favouring dictator of the judges, the 
recent week the violent traducer of their motives and character—one year 
holding the right of the Bible for all, and no education without the Bible, 
another year treating the right of the Bible in the school as an absurdity, 
and the cry for it as a shame.” 


Taxation of the Director’s Bothwell property for Schools 
“a downright robbery.” 


‘‘ Karly last spring, when you complained to me of a tax which the trus- 
tees of a school section, including the village of Bothwell, had imposed upon 
you for the erection of a brick school house, which tax you denounced as a 
downright robbery, you may well recollect that your brother, in your pre- 
Sence, threatened me that if I made a report on the separate school ques- 
tion, or interfered with it, ‘we will pitch into you.” I replied that you 
might pitch into me as soon as you pleased; that I had in successive 
reports, and otherwise, expressed my views on the subject, and I would 
not now withhold any information which I believed might be useful; that 
my report on the separate school question was ready, and would be 
delivered to the Provincial Secretary on the following Monday (it being 
then Saturday) ; that if you desired to see it, you might do so before it was 
seen by the Government. You said you would come to the Education 
Office on Monday morning to see; but you never came ; Instead of which, 
in the course of a few days, you began to pitch into me, and you continued 
to do so until { thought it was time to try and pitch you out of me. You 
have heaped upon me insult upon insult, and calumny upon calumny, in 
hopes that you could do so with impunity, and that the restraints of office 
and the infirmities of age would prevent any adequate defence on my part.” 
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Hon. George Brown the only Public Man (down to 1871) 
who dragged the School System into the Political arena. 


3. How has what thus transpired in 1858 been reproduced 
in your conduct towards me in 1872? Down to 1871, no pub- 
lic man of any party, but yourself, sought to bring the school 
system into the arena of party politics. A school bill was then 
before the Legislature for the third session, and I felt that (as 
subsequent circumstances have shown) great interests were 
involved in the passing of it, and that within the course I then 
pursued (in which, however, I wrote two sentences that I 
much regret) the passing of it could not be accomplished. 


The ‘*Globe’s”? attacks on the School System not Endorsed 
by a single Municipality in Ontario. 

The passing of the bill was thus secured, giving the country 
free schools, an improved system of school instruction, pro- 
visions for and an impulse towards the improvement and sup- 
port of teachers, and of school accommodation, such as had 
not been witnessed any one year during more than twenty 
years. Thus, in the face of your opposition, and of all the 
opposition you could excite, the school system has become 
matured and advanced beyond all precedent, though you may 
still, as you did in 1858, consider it “ downright robbery” to 
have your property taxed for the erection of school houses, and 
cherish an undying grudge against me for getting a law passed 
for these purposes. But I feel that whatever may be the con- 
sequences to myself and mine, for the part I took in getting 
the School Bill of 1871 passed through the Legislature, I have 
been enabled thereby to secure priceless benefits to the coun- 
try. At the late general elections, not a member was returned 
to oppose it, and in scarcely a riding was it even named, so 
general was the tacit approval of it by all classes of the com- 
munity, except the few who are opposed to to all rates for 
school purposes. And notwithstanding your misrepresenta- 
tions of the provisions of the law, and the regulations made by 
its authority, but two annual school meetings, so far as I have 
heard, out of nearly five thousand, have expressed other than 
satisfaction with them; and not a single county, township, 
city, town, or village municipal council throughout the Pro- 
vince has endorsed your misrepresentations and attacks. 


What is done in England, under similar circumstances, 
is fitting for Ontario to do. 


4, In England, the whole system of common school educa- 
tion has been under the non-political management of a Com- 
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mittee of Council of Education during thirty years, until the 
passing of the recent English School Act of 1870. In Ireland, 
the whole system of education, with all its regulations, has 
been, during the past forty years, under the sole direction of 
the National Board of Education in Dublin. The system of 
education both in England and Ireland, and the proceedings 
of the Committee of Council of Education, have been assailed 
and opposed in newspapers, pamphlets, books, and even by 
associations ; but no Parliamant or Government in England 
ever allowed one of the regulations or acts of either the Com- 
mittee of Council of Education in England, or ef the National 
Board of Education in Ireland, to be interfered with, without 
a previous and thorough investigation, where all parties could 
be heard, either by a Parliamentary Committee or by Royal 
Commission, consisting of the most distinguished men in the 
United Kingdom, without respect to political party. It is to 
be hoped that the representatives of the people of this Province 
will, in like manner, have an opportunity to investigate into 
and form and pronounce their judgment upon our own system 
of public education, and the regulations by which it has been 
developed, before any of its bulwarks be taken down, or before 
any wheel in its machinery be removed. I think this mode is 
due, not only to the example of all parties and governments in 
England, but to the people of this Province, who have so nobly 
maintained and promoted our School system—is due to the 
Council of Public Instruction, who have gratuitously framed 
its regulations, managed its training schools, provided for its 
libraries and collections, and watched over its progress during 
a period of twenty years, to say nothing of the claims which I 
may have to the verdict of the representatives of my country 
upon my almost life-work in its service, before being condemned 
and degraded, at the age of three score years, as demanded by 
the Managing Director of the Globe. 

| HK. RYERSON, 
Toronto, April 10, 1872. 


ADDENDA TO THESE PAPERS. 
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A FEW “GLOBE” FACTS TESTED. 
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CONTENTS. 


Alleged “fact? No. 1: “About sixty teachers” present at Hastings Con- 
vention-Vote against “First Lessons in Agriculture” “carried unant- 
mously’—Correction by the County Inspector: “Not one Common 
School teacher voted for the motion !—Alleged “fact” No. 2: Agri- 
culture withdrawn from sale.” First correction from the publishers: 
“We never thought of such acourse.” Second correction in the“ Globes” 
“helpless disgust” that 2000 copies of the “withdrawn” book had been 
sold—Alleged “fact” No.3: “Perfectly courteous language” of publishers 
of the “ Canadian Monthly.” Correction: Quotation of the “ Perfectly 
courteous language” itself; statements and objections in the “ Perfectly 
courteous language” answered—First objection—First and second 
Proofs of the misstatements contained in 1t—Second objection—First, 
second and third Proofs of the misstatements contained in tt-—Amert- 
can reasons for preferring our Depository system to leaving the matter 
in the hands of “the Trade”?—Cautions and warnings of American 
Educationists—General reply, giving seventeen reasons and tllustra- 
tions—Routine in the Department in regard to the Depository. 


Before and during the passage of these “ Papers” through 


the press, the Managing Director of the Globe and his assistants 
have indulged in their usual amount of vituperation and invee- 
tive. They rarely came down to the region of “ facts;” but 
when they did venture there, their vehemence of accusation 
was so great that their so-called “facts” were either so dis- 
torted or mythical, that it was difficult to recognize any resem- 
blance to truth in them at all. To attempt to set the Managing 
Director right, even in a tithe of his misstatements and disin- 
genuous representations of the facts alleged, would be (as the 
public well know) a hopeless and useless task. As to doing 
so in his own paper, his Cerberus watchfulness to prevent it 
renders that an impossibility. We must, therefore, be content, 
in this supplementary paper, with exposing a few of the @lobe’s 
most reckless assertions of “‘facts,” so called: ex wno disce omnes. 
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“ Bact” No. 1. i 
“About Sixty Teachers”—‘Carried unanimously.’’ 


In the Globe of the 26th March, the following paragraph 
appeared : 


“The South Hastings Teachers’ Association held its quarterly meeting a 
few days since, which was attended by about sixty teachers. Mr. Johnston, 
Inspector of Schools, occupied the chair. Among other matters considered 
was that of ‘Tur Grose’s critique upon Dr. Ryerson’s Text-book of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.’ This was introduced by Professor Bell, in a speech 
reported at considerable length in the local press. After a full discussion 
of the matter, the following resolution was introduced: 

‘* Professor McGann moved, seconded by Professor Bell, * 

““*That Dr. Ryerson’s ‘little book’ on the Science of Agriculture is not 
suitable for use in the public schools of Ontario. Carried unanimously.’ ” 


CoRRECTION. 


In the Belleville Zntelligencer, of the 8rd May, there is a 
report of the regular monthly meeting of the South Hastings 
Teachers’ Association, of the 20th April—the first held since 
the publication of the above paragraph in the Globe. From 
that report we make the following extracts: 


‘The Inspector stated that he was very sorry the Convention took the 
step it did, at its last meeting, in regard to Dr. Ryerson’s work on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. He scid that the reports of the Convention were eagerly 
read, and that it had aroused a feeling against the book that it did not deserve. 
He felt the more sorry, because at the time the motion was voted upon, noé 
one Common School teacher voted for it. Had the motion been the expres- 
sion of the Teachers themselves, he would not have said anything against it. 
He said, the subject can be taught, and is being taught in many of our 
schools, and successfully too. He instanced Mr. McLachlan’s schcol at 
Canifton, and Mr. Sprague’s school at Smithville; also Mr. Squiers’ school, 
2nd concession, Sidney. He believed the book to be a good one; and what- 
ever feeling there was against teaching it, came from a dislike of the subject, 
and not the book. He thought the only trouble was, that scholars were 
not up in their other studies, as a general thing, far enough to commence 
the study of agricultural chemistry. He wished it distinctly understood 
that no matter what was said, the subject had to be taught in all the schools 
as soon as they commence the 4th book. 

“Professor Macoun said, that immediately after the last Convention, he 
examined the work, and commenced to teach itin his school. He considered 
it a good work, and he often since wondered how the Doctor had crowded 
so much into so smallaspace. In answer toa question as to how he would 
teach it, he said that he would endeavour to bring it down to the capacity of 
children, and that no true teacher would attempt to teach such a work any 
other way. 

‘Professor Bell thought the book too highly concentrated to be taught 
verbatim to a scholar. 


* It is proper to state, as an explanation of this Globe zeal against Dr. Ryerson, that Professor 
Bell was one who had been unable to obtain from the Chief Superintendent a certificate of 
qualification for the office of Inspector of Public Schools in Belleville. Professor McGann toe 
had for some time felt very sore because Dr. Ryerson could not recommend him for the position 
of Principal of a Deaf and Dumb Institution. Hine tlle lacryme. 
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“* After some further discussion, the following motion was put: 

‘Moved by J. Squiers, seconded by S. Pashley, That it is the opinion of 
the Teachers of this Association, that Agricultural Chemistry should be 
taught in our schools to pupils who are sufficiently advanced, and we think 
Dr. Ryerson’s book a suitable text-book; and we hear with sincere regret, 
that the erroneous impression has gone abroad, that this Association, at its 
last_ meeting, condemned the work entitled ‘First Lessons in Agriculture, 
by Dr. Ryerson.’ Carried unanimously. 

‘‘The session was then brought to a close. The present meeting was a 
very successful one, and of deep practical value to the Teachers; and we 
cannot too highly commend the action taken by the Convention with regard 
to Dr. Ryerson’s book. And it should be distinctly borne in mind by both 
teachers and parents, that, no matter what may be said, or what action may 
be taken, the subject must be taught in our schools.” 


“Fact” No. 2. 
‘* Withdrawn from Sale.” 


In an editorial of the Globe, which appeared on the 20th 
February, the writer (after quoting, with evidently hearty 
approval, an editorial from the Canadian Baptist on the “ First 
Lessons in Christian Morals”) states that it “is a tolerably 
sweeping answer, in the name of 50,000 citizens, to Dr. 
Rtyerson’s contemptuous reply to our* criticism on his ‘ First 
Lessons in Agriculture,” &c. Then follows a sentence which 
contains a notable specimen of “bad grammar.” From the 
context above quoted, however, and by supplying the omitted 
nominative, we can as clearly understand its meaning as we 
note its animus. The infallible grammatical writer in the 
Globe (the small capitals are his own) says :— 

‘What has since appeared on the same subject proves with how great 
moderation our critical judgment was expressed ; and after all the Doctor's 
bluster, his disgraceful tissue of bad spelling, dad grammar, and nonsensi- 


cal absurdities in every department of science which he touched upon, has 
been wiTHDRAWN FROM SALE. ‘That book, he told us,” &c. 


What is alleged to have been “ withdrawn from sale” is 
obvious enough trom the context, (although the nominative in 
the latter part of the sentence is omitted by the grammatical 
Globe writer). The myth about the withdrawal “from sale” 
will be exposed from a two-fold source :—the authority of the 
publishers and the admissions of the Globe itself. 


Exposure No. 1.—By rue Popsrisuers. 


In reply to an inquiry about the alleged withdrawal of the 
“ Agriculture” “from sale,” the publishers wrote as follows :— 


* This ‘“‘sweeping answer” furnished by the Canadian Baptist, in defence of ‘‘ our (Globe's) 
criticism,” and here acknowledged by the “ Managing Director,” sufficiently explains the cause 
and motive of the remarkable somersault which the Canadian Baptist made on the 8th February. 
The coincidence is striking, 


-— 
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“The Globe has no authority whatever to say that Dr. Ryerson’s Agri- 
culture ‘has been withdrawn.’ We never thought of such a course, and 
most certainly should not have done it without the author’s consent. We 
shall advertise it to-morrow,” &c. 


Exposure No. ?.—Tur Giose’s “ Hrrpriss Discusr.” 


The “Agriculture” was, as promised, advertised in the Globe 
of the next day, (Wednesday, 21st February,) and on F riday, 
the 23rd. On the 29th the Globe made the following morti- 
fying announcement, containing his own contradiction of hig 
Shane aa AEE that the book had been “ withdrawn from 
sale. 


‘From an advertisement in the columns of last Friday’s Globe we learn 
the astounding and unspeakably disgraceful fact that more than two thousand 
copies of Dr. Ryerson’s wretched ‘ First Lessons in Agriculture’ have been 
palmed off within the last three weeks upon the public, by order of the 
Council of Public Instruction. The announcement * * * assuredly 
calls for something more than a mere expression of helpless disgust,” &c.* 


“Fact” No, .3. 
“Perfectly Courteous Language.”’ 


In an editorial which appeared in the Globe of the 15th 
April the following passages occur :— 

‘Economy is one of the pre-eminent virtues of our immaculate Educa- 
tion Office. * * * But let no one venture to touch this Augean stable 
and hope to escape undefiled. The editors of the Canadian Monthly, in 
their last number, ventured in strong, but perfectly courteous language, to 
protest against ‘the Educational Office Book-Shop’ as a monopoly ‘ vicious 
in principle and indefensible in practice, which, with the aid of a Govern- . 
ment 100 per cent. grant, besides the maintenance of the book-shop at the 
public cost, undersells the legitimate book-trade of the country.’ The 
magazine is hardly in its reader’s hand, when out comes a number of the 
Journal of Education, in which—algo at the public cost—the publishers 
of the Canadian Monthly are denounced for descending to slander and 
vilification, characterized as ‘ mercenary maligners,’” &c. 


CoRRECTION. 


_ The “perfectly courteous language” used by the “ editors ” 

(publishers only, we believe), of the Canadian Monthly may 
be, and no doubt is, so, according to the standard of a journal 
whose chief “policy” has ever been “ slander ;” but courtesy 
must be of a very low type indeed when its “ language” is that 
of insinuation and insult, like the following :— 


“* Moreover, aid [to Mechanics’ Institutes] in this direct manner * * * 
will manifestly be more sensible than the grants for such investments as 


* Even this ‘‘ helpless” cry from the Glohe Director for “something more” being done than 
he was doing against the author of the book, could not have been made without the additional 
misstatement being made, that the ** Agriculture” was ‘ palmed off upon the public by order 
of the Council of Public Instruction.” 
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the intelligence (2) of the Education Department book-shop make, and 
insist upon furnishing, nolens volens, to the school boards of the Province! 
Heaven free the country from the continuance of this evil and this libel on 
intelligent, modern and legitimate book-selling ! ” 


“We presume the Educational authorities would stand aghast at the idea 
of a bookseller, say, of intelligence and capacity, being appointed a colleague 
of the professional gentlemen on the Board; but it occurs to us that the 
appointment of one or more members of the book trade, of business capa- 
city, disinterested mercenarily, and of liberal views, would not be amiss. 
Though perhaps ignorant of school economy, and a heathen in the ways of | 
circumlocution and red tape, * * * his presence would be likely to check- 
mate any absorption of ‘casual advantages, and any tendency to the 
formation of literary and educational rings. Accustom yourselves, my 
masters, io this thought, and let your minds linger on the probabilities of 
this suggestion being acted upon.” 


Even two weeks before the Globe editorial of the 15th April 
was published, in which he speaks of the “perfectly courteous 
language” of the “editors of the Canadian Monthly” to the 
Chief Superintendent and the Education Department, the 
following additional specimen of further “ perfectly courteous 
language” of the Globe type was appended to the Canadian 
Monthly magazine : 


“Tn regard to the abuse and injustice of the Government Book-shop, and 
the follies and expense of its management, criticism and invective have, 
hitherto, been levelled at them in vain. For around this monopoly, so 
vicious in principle and so indefensible in practice, its conductors seem 
always to have been able to throw the gloss of plausibility and the fiction 
of the public good. Hence its management has, for many years, become 
responsible to no one; its rules and regulations have been freed from all 
higher interference, and its accounts and halance sheets held sacred from 
the vulgarity of an audit. * * * Its repression and abolition have been 
loudly called for; and as, unquestionably, not a solid argument can be 
advanced in these late years for the continuance of this Government book 
depository, except the personal benefit of those directly interested in its main- 
tenance, it is with no surprise we learn that there is every probability of the 
institution soon being swept away, and its peripatetic functions, at last, 
brought toa close. * * * Its claim, moreover, of underselling the trade— 
an honourable boast! but not a fact, leaving the Government grant out of 
consideration—is highly creditable to a Government trading department, 
free from rent, taxes, fuel and salaries; free from bad debts and interest on 
capital invested, though not free from bad stocks—which it has had, fur- 
tively, to send to auction—yet the loss on which has to be borne at the 
public expense! * * * Complaints are almost everywhere made against 
the Government institution; and that where enticed or badgered to send 
their orders to the book-shop at the Normal School, they have always been 
compelled in the end to fall back on individual enterprise, and to recur to 
the unsubsidized trader for the supply of their wants. * * * We have 
heard of its utter worthlessness ; of its autocratic behaviour and imperial 
arbitrariness of its managers; of its imposition, and the lack of intelli- 
gence of those in charge; * * * of the pawning off of books that were not 
ordered,” &c. &c. ‘Perfectly courteous language,” certainly ! 
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Statements and objections of the ‘Perfectly Courteous 
Language”? answered. 


1. CorREcTION. 


first Objection — That the Moneys received are not duly 
accounted for. 


On this point we need only quote two authorities: Ist, the 
Chief Superintendent’s letter to the Editor of the Globe, on the 
13th April, 1866; and, 2ndly, the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Assembly on the Depository, dated January, 1869. 


first Proof.—In Dr. Ryerson’s letter to the Editor of the 
“Globe,” he says: 


‘Mr. Brown has more than once learned by examination, in his capacity as 
a chairman of parliamentary committees on the subject, that every farthing 
received at the Depository, ‘difference’ and all, is transferred directly to 
the ‘public chest,’ by being deposited in the Bank to the credit of the 
Receiver-General; that every single purchase made at the Depository is and 
has been, for the last fifteen years, vouched for by the signature of the pur- 
chaser (a precaution not taken by any bookseller or mercantile establish- 
ment); that for every payment made to any person out of proceeds of 
Depository sales, a voucher is lodged every month with the Auditor of 
Public Accounts.” 


further—Not a single “account” is paid by the Education 
Department. They are all sent in to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in full detail, and are there checked, audited and paid! 


Second Proof.—The Report of the Sub-Committee of the 
House of Assembly (with the Hon. John MeMurrich as its 
Chairman) thus speaks: 


‘Your Committee find that the system adopted by the Department is of 
so thorough and complete a character, that no funds can by any possibility 
be received without being checked by proper officers, whose several duties 
require them to make entries in various books, through which every item 
can readily be traced. 

‘““They find that all moneys received by the Department are regularly 
deposited to the credit of the Government, with the exception of moneys 
intended to be disbursed in the purchase of articles outside of the institu- 
tion [Trustees’ School seals merely], and that all expenditures are made by 
cheque, properly countersigned by the different heads of the Department to 
which they respectively belong. 

‘They find that a perfect system of registration of every communication 
received by the Department is maintained, by means of which the several 
officers to whose Department the communication has reference are immedi- 
ately apprised of the contents, and answers are promptly returned to the 
same. 

“Your Committee find that the amount yearly received by the Department 
from the Municipalities, for books, maps, &c, is very considerable, amount- 
ing, in 1868, to $20,004 20; which sum is paid directly into the Public 
Treasury, and should be regarded as an offset against the amount granted 
to the Department.” 
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Third Proof.—In the Public Accounts of 1871, page 20, will 
be found the following statement: 


Receipts By THE ProvinciaL Treasurer, From Epoucation DEparTMENT, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DecemsBer, 1871. 


SERVICE, PARTICULARS. B cts. $_ cts’ 
Normal and’ Model {-|Fees, Pupile.....50..25 500 0 De cel tee UC 
Schools’. k «+ Interest on $1,100 Dominion Stock 
to. 30th Sept. LSt) wink sit civese. 66 00 
- 4,990 00 
Depository ........ Sale of Maps, Apparatus, Prizes and 
Libraries during year........... 24,770 00 
Superanu’d Teachers/Subscriptions during year......... 5,309 00 
Interest on $2,000 Dominion Stock 
foBUthesepievetise yoe wae: 120 00 
ee ts 405 00 
Journal Education ..|Subscriptions and advertisements... "180 56 
Wage 2 Bae se Sale of Photogvraphsy,. Js ne eeeeituek 7 94 
Contingencies Ed. O.|/Postage Stamps...............66- 72 39 
Lotal . de kip aia miatiers fat 35,450 65 
W. R. Harris, Accountant. A. Macxenziz, 7reasurer. 


Treasury Department, Ontario, 
Toronto, December 80th, 1871. 


Second Objection—That the Depository is a cost to the Province. 


On this point, we will quote the two authorities just cited, 
viz., the Chief Superintendent of Education, and the Committee 
of the House of Assembly, merely premising that the entire 
cost of salaries, freight, shipping expenses, duty, insurance, fuel, 
printing and other contingencies in the cost of management, is 
fully detrayed out of the small profits of the Depository itself, 
and not by the Province. 


first Proof.—The Chief Superintendent, in the letter to the 
“Globe” quoted above, says: 


‘‘Mr. Brown has more than once learned by examination, in his capacity 
as a chairman of parliamentary committees on the subject, * * * that 
the expense of the Depository and its management is included in the cost 
of articles furnished by it for the public schools; that the Depository causes 
not a farthing’s expense to the Government in any way whatever; and that 
every penny of the ‘difference’ arising from the cost and sale of any book 
or maps goes into the ‘public chest,’ to the credit of the Province.” 


Second Progf—The Committee of the House of Assembly 
demonstrate the fact itself in the following statement: 


“Tn connection with this subject, your Committee submit the following 
statement, showing the cost of books, maps, &c., and the amount received 
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for the same from 1850 to 1867, inclusive; also the amount received from 
the Government on account thereof, viz. : 


The total amount paid for books, maps, &c., imported from 


L800 tor lBG ye was... week ae tek RE RIOT $271,869 52 
urchakesneM antreal. pic «idk whitey Serie Wire loau.cuphie buts We 3,990 06 
Articles manufactured or purchased in Toronto ............ 93,146 88 

$369,006 46 
Freight, agency, packing, printing, insurance, salaries and 
CXDOCUSCHS i. otis «sins vine eee eataae aah te fo ide Ned 78,600 19 


$449,606 65 


Value of Books dispatched, Libraries, including the 100 per 


centeranted tee cd ka. am Gitte PE Hise oi iy $123,998 97 
Maps sprizes iGoaviiok sash fy. faae Waissethcry. wees] sane Deh We 2'3,993 78 
Do. sold, without grant (text books), &c........... 0.00. 82,182 59 


$419,475 84 


Grants rec’d from Government on this account,|from 1850-67. $253,518 48 
Less remitiéd Receiver-General).\. o Jes. sehcei sc conde iees 66,378 69 


$187,139 79 


If we deduct half of the above amounts ...... $123,298 97 
218,993 78 387,292 75 


pe COIS ae tare Uiioh atte roe TATE Ley, attri $168,646 37 
We get the amount of goods dispatched over and above 
what was paid for. 


Laking then, the grants 33) Jase coe ire? CAS A At ea $187,139 79 
And deducting the above proportion of goods ........ 168,646 37 
iLeaves:a balance.of«./ae.ash. 2). nonesioretWe Dae tty $18,493 42 


Which amount is fully covered by the stock on hand. 
The above is exclusive of the transactions of 1868.” 


American Reasons for preferring our Depository System to 
leaving the matter in the hands of “the Trade.” 


Previously to quoting the reasons and warnings of the Ameri- 
can educationists, we desire to refer briefly to an incident of 
the Perth library case (which case gave rise to recent discussions 
on this subject). The Board of Trustees at Perth had ordered 
several of Lever’s novels, which the Council of Public Instrue- 
tion and the Department had refused to sanction for introduc- 
tion into our schools. The Perth Courter and Toronto Globe* 


*It is worthy of note that the editors of two of the papers which attacked the Depository are 
booksellers, while a third is closely allied to a prominent publisher. The other two could not, of 
course, take sides against those who are constantly sending advertisements to their paper, and 
books for review. 


. 
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both assailed the Department for refusing to send the books 
asked for by the Perth Trustees, on the ground that they were 
quite as competent as the Department to decide what kind of 
books should be placed in the school library. To this, Dr. 
Ryerson replied as follows: 

‘‘ Among the most serious charges made by one of the principal complain- 
ing parties is this: that the Department has refused to supply them with 
Lever’s novels, including stories of ‘such rollicking, drunken heroes as 
‘Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘Charles O’Malley,’ ‘Jack Hinton,’ &. -The Council 
of Public Instruction, believing that there are too many of such characters 
in the country already, without increasing their number, refused to sanction 
the spending of public money to buy and circulate books to eulogize and 
applaud them, and to place such books in the hands of our youth.” 


As to the evils, even in our own Province, of placing works 
of a doubtful kind in the hands of youth, we refer to the pain- 
ful cases on this subject mentioned in the Journal of Hducation 
for April, 1861, and the further illustrative papers on the sub- 
ject in the Journal for November, 1865. 

The Globe of the 30th March says: 

‘The complaining parties have dared to question the propriety of that 
index librorum prohibitorum which this Canadian Pope has instituted. 
Some rebellious spirit has asked for Lever’s novels, and the soul of Dr. 
Ryerson revolts at the idea of supplying stories of such ‘rollicking, drunken 
heroes’ as Harry Lorrequer, Charles O’Malley and Jack Hinton. * * * The 
absurdity of this literary dictatorship is too gross to escape ridicule, and the 
sooner it is done away with the better.” 


And now what is this “ literary dictatorship,” thus denounced 
by the Globe? Why, it is that “The Council of Public In- 
struction regards it as imperative that no work of a licentious, 
vicious or wmmoral tendency, and no works hostile to the 
Christian religion, should be admitted into the libraries.” 


Cautions and Warnings of American Educationists. 


We have already cited the opinion of two prominent Ameri- 
can authorities in favour of the Depository system adopted in 
this Province. In the Journal of Education for June, 1867, 
will be found regulations similar in effect to those in this Pro- 
vince, which have been adopted in Michigan, Maryland, Nova 
Scotia and Australia. 

We will now quote the following extracts from the Report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
Michigan on this subject. He says (after speaking of some 
other difficulties in carrying out their library system): 

“* But a worse evil grew up in the systematic plans of peddlers to palm 


upon the libraries a mass of cheap, trashy, and often pernicious literature. 
One or two wealthy booksellers kept their peddling agents traversing the 
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State, and many are the tricks by which they boasted that they cajoled the 
Inspectors. A few libraries were well selected and well kept; but so value- 
less for the public good, and especially for the education of the young, had 
ae great majority become, that all intelligent friends of education desired a 
change. 


See an illustration of the existence of this pernicious system 
of peddling in our Province, given in the Globe’s Book ‘Trade 
Review for 1862, as follows: 

These “wealthy” and other “booksellers” here mentioned 
were determined, however, not to permit their “trade” to be 
interfered with by State authority, and their next course of 
action in the interests of “the trade” may be best gathered 
from the following notice, which the State Superintendent 
found it necessary to issue to the Schools: 


‘‘Caution.—School Officers are especially cautioned against travelling 
book peddlers, who, pretending to be agents of the State contractors, or 
asserting that they will sell cheaper than the contract prices, palm on to the 
libraries inferior and cheap editions of the work selected, or of worthless 
books in their places, and in common and frail bindings. Every book on 
this list is contracted for at considerably less than the publisher's retail 
price for the same in common. binding, while the binding provided for by the 
contract is a much more expensive, as well as durable binding, than ordinary 
cloth or even sheep binding. 

“‘No book peddler can furnish these books in equally good editions, and 
in equal binding, for the prices given in this circular. 

‘Tt is hoped that this simple and easy method of supplying the libraries 
with books will commend itself to the good sense of the people, and will 
induce a more liberal support of these valuable agencies of popular educa- 
tion. It would be difficult to devise a more simple plan. It is like bringing 
a large book store home to each district. A large list of good books—more 
than twice as large as any book store in the State can show—has been care- 
fully selected, with the aid of some of the best men in the State. 

* * * * % % * * * 

‘* All orders for books and stationery, must be sent to the State Superin- 
tendent through the Secretary of the Board of School Commissioners, the 
Secretary keeping an account of the same,” &c. 


C.8. Stebbins, Esq., in his “ Educational Needs of Michigan,” 
published in 1869, says: 


“‘The founders of our school system thought libraries indispensable to 
furnish reading to the young. We do not need them now so much to fur- 
nish reading as to secure the proper kind of reading. This, our present 
law, would do but for one fatal defect—a defect as fatal as would be the 
omission of the connecting rod in a locomotive. * * * And what kind 
of books were they ? Some good ones, doubtless; but generally it were 
better to sow oats in the dust that covered them than to give them to the 
young toread. very year, soon after the taxes were collected, the State 
swarmed with peddlers with all the unsaleable books of Eastern houses—the 
sensational novels of all ages, tales of piracies, murders, and love intrigues— 
the yellow-covered literature of the world.”’ 
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In the State of New York, the library system has, under the 
pernicious efforts of itinerant vendors, as just pointed out, 
greatly declined. The New York Zeacher thus gives some ot 
the reasons for this decline: 


“The trustees refuse to be troubled with the care of the library, thus 
consigning it to an unfavourable location in the section, and often hide it in 
some dark corner of the garret, or stow it into some out-buildings where its 
only visitors are rats, mice and spiders. They exercisea low and pernicious 
taste in the selection of books. Dark and bloody tales of war and blood- 
shed, the silly catch-penny publications of unprincipled publishers, and 
the dry, uninstructive matter of some cheap old book, usurp the place of 
the instructive, the elevating, the refining, the progressive issues of repu- 
table publishers. 


General Reply. 


Without entering into detail, a general reply may be sum- 
marized as follows: 3 


1.— City and Town Boards of Trustees authorized to establish a Deposi- 
tory for their Schools. 


That the law authorizes (and provides facilities for) each Board of School 
Trustees, in Cities, Towns, &c., to establish and maintain what is equiva- 
lent to a Depository, or School depét, for the supply of its schools with 
approved books, stationery, &c., of all kinds, and authorizes the charge of 
a fee for its maintenance. 


2.—Hducational Depository, a City and Town one, on a large scale. 

That the Depository connected with the Education Department is nothing 
more than such a City or Town School depdt on a large scale, and under 
Provincial control, out of which to supply all the Schools of the Province. 


3.— What is right and proper for a City and Town Board to do is not 
wrong for the Educational Department to do. 


That what is right and proper for a City and Town Board of Trustees to 
do, (under the sanction of the Legislature, ) cannot be wrong for the Central 
Depository of the Education Department to do on a large scale, under the 
same sanction. 


4.—Educational Depository exists solely for the schools. 


That the Educational Depository exists solely for, and in the interests of, 
the schools alone, and that it has never supplied private parties with books, 
or interfered with private trade in any way. 


5.—Principle of the Depository acted upon by the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments, ke. 

That the principle of the Depository is recognized and acted upon with- 
out question by the Imperial, Dominion and Provincial Governments, in 
their Stationery Offices, Queen’s Printers, Post Offices, Army and Navy 
supplies, &c. 

6.—To abandon the Depository principle would be to create two evils. 


That to abandon the principle of the Educational Depository would be 
either to confer a monopoly of high prices upon a few individual booksellers, 
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or to throw wide open the door to the introduction of all kinds of literature, 
the bad and pernicious as well as the good, as we shall demonstrate by in- 
controvertible testimony and examples. 


7.—LHzamples and warnings of others not to be disregarded. 


That the examples in our own country, and the warning of our American 
neighbours (which we quote below) should not be disregarded by us, but 
should be carefully pondered. 


8.—WNot one of our 5,000 Schools has ashed Jor change in Depository 
system. 


That after an experience of twenty years, not one of the nearly 5,000 
school corporations have asked for any change in the Depository system, - 
but numbers of them have regarded the Depository as a great boon, and 
have so expressed themselves. (See page 20.) 


9.—WNone but interested parties wish to destroy the Depository. 


That none but interested parties have ever petitioned the House of As- 
sembly against the Depository ; that even they have not done so for years, 
and that during the last session several petitions were sent in asking the 
House to authorize the Department to supply poor schools with maps and 
apparatus, as part of the grant made to them. 


10.—The gift of books and maps identical in principle with the gift of 
money, &e. 

That if the Government, under the authority of the Legislature, has a 
right to give money and provide trained teachers for the schools, it has also 
a right to give books and maps to them, and that there is not a shadow of 
difference in the principle of the one gift and the other, 


11.— Great success of the Depository for 20 years. 


That the Depository has now been in successful operation for twenty 
years, has sent out (or, at the end of this year will have sent out) nearly 
900,000 volumes of approved books, for libraries and other reading, and 
(including maps and apparatus) articles, during the same time, to the value 
of nearly $600,000. 

12.—WNo article costs a school more than half a reduced price. 

That all the books and maps for the schools are purchased from whole- 
sale booksellers and others, at the lowest wholesale rates, and are sold (on 
an average) at currency for sterling rates, or about 25 per cent. less than 
the usual current retail prices, and that no school has to pay more than 
one-half of this reduced rate. : 


13.—Development of Home Trade by the Depository. 
That the Depository has developed new branches of home manufacture 
and industry in Ontario, and has largely increased the demand for books, 
of which the booksellers have reaped the benefit. 


14.—Alleged interference with book trade disproved. 


That the alleged interference of the Depository with the book trade is the 
reverse of truth, as the ‘Trade Returns” will show. It has, on the con- 
trary, largely developed this trade, by sending books into every corner of 
the land. The value of books (not maps and apparatus) imported into the 
Province of Ontario, in 1850, was $141,700, and in 1870, $851,000, while 
the average import of books by the Department has not been Jive per cent, 
of this latter sum. 
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15.—Entire text-book trade in the hands of booksellers. 


That the entire text-book trade is in the hands of booksellers, as the — 
books are all named and known, and no departure from the list can take 
place; but that with the large and constant influx of new books no such 
supervision could take place over the supply by booksellers of prizes and 
libcary books. 

16.— Legislative aid to Depository develops local effort. 

That, of the $398,408 granted by the Legislature to the Depository since 
1851, $153,692 have been returned to the Provincial Treasury, as the pro- 
ceeds and evidence of local effort to supply the schools with books, maps 
and apparatus. 


17.—Depository has fully paid its own expenses. 


That the Depository has fully paid its own way, and has not cost the 
Province one penny for its management for twenty years. 


Routine in the Department in regard to the Depository. 


From the Report of the Committee of the House of Assem- 
bly, and from the Memorandum of the Deputy Superintendent 
laid before the House of Assembly in 1869, with the Chief 
Superintendent’s Return on the subject, we select the follow- 
ing passages relating to the routine observed in the manage- 
ment of the Depository: 


1. The Committee on the House of Assembly reports as follows: 


‘Your Committee find that the system adopted by the Department is of 
so thorough and complete a character, that no funds can by any possibility 
be received without being checked by proper officers, whose several duties 
require them to make entries in various books, through which every item 
can readily be traced. 


“They find that all moneys received by the Department are regularly 
deposited to the credit of the Government, with the exceptions of moneys 
intended to be disbursed in the purchase of articles outside of the institu- 
tion ['‘frustees’ School Seals merely], and that all expenditures are made by 
cheque, properly countersigned by the different heads of the department to 
which they respectively belong. 


“They find that a perfect system of registration of every communication 
received by the Department is maintained, by means of which the several 
officers, to whose department the communication has reference, are imme- 
diately apprized of the contents, and answers are promptly returned to the 
same. 


‘‘Your Committee find that the amount yearly received by the Depart- 
ment from the Municipalities for books, maps, &c., is very considerable, 
amounting in 1868 to $20,004 80, which sum is paid directly into the 
Public Treasury, and should be regarded as an offset against the amount 
granted the Department.” 


2. The memorandum of the Deputy Superintendent states that all orders 
for England or the United States for Books and requisites, are prepared by 
him for approval by the Chief Superintindent. Requisitions for articles to 
be manufactured in the city are supervised by him for approval by the 
Chief, before having them submitted to tender by the Clerk of Libraries. 
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[Requisitions to the Stationery Office, and all orders for printing to the 
Queen’s Printer from the Department and Normal School, are made in the 
same manner. | 


All contracts, agreements, bills, and invoices are examined, and payment 
recommended by the Deputy. Bills for articles despatched are compared 
with the sales paper, and approved by him before being sent off by post. 


The selling prices of all library and prize books, and all other school 
requisites received from England or elsewhere, are, under the general scale 
approved by the Chief Superintendent, determined by the Deputy for the 
Clerk of Libraries, before their being marked and put away in their places. 


The selection of books for local school libraries and prizes, after revisal 
by the Clerk of Libraries, is examined and approved by the Deputy Super- 
intendent before despatch. ‘The object of this additional supervision is to 
see that the style, character, and number of the books selected, are in 
accordance with the order and wishes of the Municipal) Council, or High, 
Public, or Separate School Trustees sending the remittance. This care is 
the more necessary in cases—now becoming more numerous every year— 
when parties leave the sclection of library and prize books entirely to the 
Department. In such cases, regard is had to the condition of the school, 
the number and ages of the scholars, the character of the neighbourhood, 
whether old or new settlement, and the attainments of the pupils, the nature 
of the population, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, or mixed nation- 
ality—whether Irish, Scotch, German, &c., or any other peculiarity sug- 
gested by the parties sending the order, or incident to the case. 


Norz.—Great care is taken to prevent the occurrence of mistakes in the Depository, and 
hitherto with very gratifying success. As a matter of routine, each clerk having anything to 
do with an order affixes his initials to it, indicating that part of it for which he is responsible. 
Thus in case of complaint, which rarely occurs, any neglect or omission is readily traced. In 
a year’s transactions, involving the sending out of from $35,000 to $40,000 worth of material to 
ine schools, not more than from six to eight such cases occur. When they do, the case is 
fully inquired into, and every explanation given. In most instances, it has been found that 
the fault or oversight has been with the parties themselves. 
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PART I.—GENERAL REPORT. 


To Firs Excellency the Fonourable Witi1aM PEARCE Howtanp, C. &.,, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario :— 


May iT PLEASE Your EXCELLENCY, 


As required by law, I herewith present my Report on the conditioh of the Normal, 
Model, Grammar and Common Schools of the Province of Ontario for the year 1870. 

I am happy to be able to state, that although the increase of the School Furrd by 
local effort in 1869 was $38,093 ($28,622 of which was applied fo increase the salaries of 
teachers)—yet the increase of the, Fund for 1870 by the same local effort is $116,938, 
of which $47,515 (only $29,000 in 1869) have been expended in increasing the salaries of 
teachers. The increase of pupils in the schools have been 10,088.—The whole number 
of pupils in the schools is 442,518. I will now give’a summary view from the Statistical 
Tables. 


L—TABLE A.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF COMMON ScHOOL MONEYS. 


Receipts. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant was $179,252—increase $8,109. 
The amount apportioned for the purchase of maps, apparatus, prize and library books, was 
$14,406—increase, $1,327 (as against a decrease of $650 in 1869). 

2. The amount from Municipal School Assessment was $385,284—increase, $12,541. 

3. The amount from Zrustees’ School Assessment was $951,099—increase, $60,265, 
(only $35,300 in 1869). The amount of Trustees’ Rate Bills for School fees was $44,905— 
decrease, $804, showing the steady decline of rate bills, and incréase of Free Schools. 

4. The amount from Clergy Reserve balances, and other sources, applied to School 
purposes, was $369,416—increase, $35,499, (as against a decrease of $914 in 1869). | 

5. The total receipts for all Common School purposes for the year 1870 amounted to. 
$1,944,364, nearly two millions of dollars—increase over the total receipts of the preced- 
ing year, $116,938, (as against $38,000 increase in 1869). 


@ 


Expenditures. 


1. For salaries of teachers, $1,222,681—increase, $47,515, ($28,600 in 1869). 

2. For maps, globes, prize books and libraries, $33,891—increase, $4,265, (as against 
a decrease of $1,500 in 1869). 

3. For sites and building of school-houses, $207,500—increase $16,129, ($5,000 in 
1869). 
) A For rents and repairs of school-houses, $61,860—increase $7,851, (as against a 
decrease of $600 in 1869). 

5. For school books, stationery, fuel, and other expenses, $186, 127—increase $11,402 

6. Total expenditure for all Common School purposes, $1,712,060—increase, $87,164 
(only $36,000 in 1869). 

7. Balances of school moneys not paid at the end of the year when the returns were 
made, $232,303—increase, $29,774. 


II.—Tasie B.—ScHoot PopuLATION, PupILs ATTENDING COMMON SCHOOLS, 
DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


The statute requires the returns of school population to include children between the 
‘ages 5 and 16; butit confers the equal right of attending the schools upon all residents 
in each School Division between the ages of 5 and 21 years. 

1. School population (including only children between the ages of 5 and 16 years), 
483,966—increase, 13,566. 

2. Pupils between the ages of 5 and 16 years attending the schools, 420,488—in- 
erease, 11,304. Number of pupils of other ages attending the schools, 22,030—decrease, 
1,216. Total number of pupils attending the schools, 442,518—increase, 10,088. 

3. The number of boys attending the schools, 233,381—increase, 3,696. The number 
of girls attending the schools, 209,137—increase, 6392. 

4. The number reported indigent pupils, 3,546—aincrease, 121. 

5. The table is referred to for the reported periods of attendance of pupils, and the 
number in each of the several subjects taught in the schools. 

6. The number reported as not attending any school, is 31,265—decrease, 3,395. 
The decrease under this head the preceding year was 2,392. The ratio of decrease is gra- 
tifying ; but I hope it will rapidly advance, and that this ominous and humiliating item 
will soon disappear altogether through the Christian and patriotic exertions of the people 
at large, aided by the new amendments in the School Law on the subject of compulsory 
education. ) 


TIL.—Tapsie C.—RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS. 


1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female.—In the 4,566 schools reported, 5,165 teach- 
es have been employed—increase, 111; of whom 2,753 are male teachers—decrease, 22 ; 
and 2,412 are female teachers—increase, 133. 

2. Religious Persuasions of Teachers.—Under this head there is little variation. The 
teachers are reported to be of the following persuasions :—Church of England, 869—in- 
erease, 43 ; Church of Rome, 592—increase, 26 ; Presbyterians (of different classes), 1,589, 
—increase, 16; Methodists (of different classes), 1,509—increase, 39; Baptists (of dif- 
ferent classes), 282—decrease, 25 ; Congregationalists, 76—increase, 13 ; Lutherans, 21— 
increase, 3; Quakers, 14—decrease, 3; Christians and Disciples, 47—decrease, 1 ; re- 
ported as Protestants, 117—increase, 12 ; Unitarians, 4—decrease, 4 ; other persuasions, 
14; not reported, 31—decrease, 8. 

N.B.—Of the 592 teachers of the Church of Rome, 356 are employed in the Public 
Common Schools, and 236 are teachers of Separate Schools. 

3. Teachers’ Certificates —Total number of certificated or licensed teachers reported is 
5,061—increase, 141 ; Normal School Provincial Certificates, 1st class, 319—increase, 60 ; 
2nd class, 349—increase, 7 ; (no 3rd class Normal School Certificates are given) ; County — 
Board Certificates of the old Standard, 1st class, 1,961—increase, 142 ; 2nd class, 2,102— 
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decrease, 15 ; 3rd class, 330—decrease, 53; not reported as classified, 104—decrease, 30 ; 
certificates annulled, 11. | 

4. Number of schools in which the teacher was changed during the year, 667—in- 
crease, 8. ; 

5. Number of schools which have more than one teacher, 322—increase, 18. 

6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.—The highest salary paid to a male teacher in a County, 
$600—the lowest, $100 (!) ; in a City, the highest, $1,000—the lowest, $250 ; in a Town, 
the highest, $1,000—the lowest, $225 ; in an Incorporated Village, the highest, $1,000— 
the lowest, $264. The average salary of male teachers in Counties was $260—of female 
teachers, $187; in Cities, of male teachers, $597—of female teachers, $231 ; in Towns, of 
male teachers, $482—of female teachers, $226 ; in incorporated villages, of male teachers, 
$422—of female teachers, $190. While the increase in the number of schools reported 1s 
41, and the increase in the number of teachers employed is 111, the increase in the 
number of pupils is 11,304, and the increase in aggregate sum paid teachers is $47,515 ; 
there is no increase in the largest salaries paid teachers, except in towns and villages. 
Amongst the worst enemies to the efficiency and progress of Public School education, are 
those trustees and parents whose aim is to get what they mis-call a cheap teacher, and who 
seek to haggle down the teacher’s remuneration to as near starvation point as possible, 
though, in reality, they are intellectually starving their own children and wasting their 
time by employing an inferior teacher. Business men find it to their interest to employ 
good clerks, as one good clerk is worth two poor ones ; and in order to obtain and retain 
good clerks they pay them good salaries. Experience has long shown the soundness of 
this business rule and practice in the employment of teachers ; yet how many trustees and 
parents, in school matters, abandon a rule on which not only the merchant, but the sen- 
sible farmer acts in employing labourers, preferring to give high wages for good labourers, 
than to give lower wages to poor labourers. 


1V.—TaABLeE D.—ScHOooL SECTIONS, SCHOOL-HOUSES AND TITLES, ScHOOL VISITS, 
ScHooL LECTURES, SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND RECITATIONS, TIME OF KEEPING 
OPEN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported, 4,639—increase, 41, chiefly in new 
townships. The number of schools reported as kept open is 4,566—increase, 42, these mostly 
ui new townships. 

2. Free Schools.—The number of schools supported entirely by rate on property under 
this the last year of the old regime, and which may be attended, as a matter of right, by 
all residents between the ages of 5 and 21 years without payment of fees, is 4,244—1in- 
crease, 113. The number of schools partly free—that is, with a rate bill of twenty-five 
cents or less per month—is 322—decrease, 71. I may repeat here, that whether the 
schools are free or not depends upon the local votes of the ratepayers at their annual meet- 
ings in School Sections, and in the election of Trustees in cities, towns and incorporated 
villages ; but a general wish has been expressed that all the Common Schools should be 
made free by law. I rejoice to be able to state that after twenty years had elapsed since 
the question of Free Schools was first left as a subject of discussion and voting at the 
annual school meetings, the voice of the country which had been so fully and so re- 
peatedly expressed on it, has at length had an utterance in the Legislature, and that, from 
this present year, (1871), the Public Schools of the Province of Ontario have been declared 
free to all residents between the ages of 5 and 21 years. 

3. The number of school-houses built during the year in counties was 176, of which 59 
were of brick, 24 of stone, 70 frame, and 13 log, in new townships. Only one school- 
house in a city is reported as having been built during the year ; 1 in ¢owns, and none in 
incorporated villages. These built have been all of brick. : 

4, The whole number of school-houses reported is 4,590, of which 870 are brick, 428 
stone, 1,888 frame, 1,406 log—decrease of the last, 63, 

5. Titles to School Sites.—Freehold, 4,150—increase, 72; Leased, 312—decrease, 34 ; 
Rented, 102—increase, 7 ; not reported, 26. 

6. School Visits.— By Local Superintendents, 10,448—increase, 260 ; by Clergymen, 
6,724—increase, 277; by Municipal Councillors, 1,631—increase, 84; by Magistrates, 1,705 


—decrease, 127 ; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 517—increase, 207 ; by Trus- — 
tees, 18,724— increase, 111 ; by other persons, 36,058—increase, 419. Total School Visits, 
75,807—increase, 1,231, (as against a decrease of 7,366 in 1869). I am happy to state 
this gratifying fact ; as it does not indicate any diminution of zeal and interest in Publie 
School education on the part of those whose duty, and interest, and privilege it is to ele: — 
vate and strengthen public opinion in this first work of civilization, and by personal pre- 4 
sence and counsel to prompt and encourage the most indifferent parents to educate their 
children. 7 

7. School Lectures.—By Local Superintendents, 2,764—decrease 16 ; by other persons, 
-990—decrease 57. Whole number of School Lectures, 3,054—decrease 73. The lectures 
delivered by others than Local Superintendents are, of course, voluntary ; but the law 
vequires that every Local Superintendent (now Inspector) shall deliver, during the year, 
at least one lecture on education in each School Section under his charge; and the 
number of School Sections reported, with schools open in them, is 4,566. There are, 
therefore, 1,512 School Sections, with schools open, in which the requirement of the law, 
in regard to delivering an educational lecture, has not been observed. The statistical 
table shows the counties in which this neglect of duty has occurred. The state of the 
weather, and the proposed change in the office of Local Superintendent, may, in some 
instances, have interfered with the discharge of this duty, but it can scarcely account for 
the failure in 1,512 School Sections. The practice of giving lectures on various subjects 
is becoming every year more general and popular. It would be singular, indeed, if 
one lecture a-year in each School Section, on some subject of educational requirement or 
progress, could_not be made instructive and popular. It is, however, gratifying to 
observe that the number of visits to schools by the late Local Superintendents was equal 
to the requirements of the law. . 

8. Time of Keeping the Schools Open.—The average time of keeping the schools open, 
including the holidays, was eleven months and fowr days, in 1870. This is nearly 
twice the average time of keeping open the Public Schools in the States of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and about three months more than the average time of keeping them open in 
the States of New York and Massachusetts—arising chiefly from our making the appor- 
tionment of the School Fund to School Sections not according to population, but 
according to the average attendance and the time of keeping open such schools—that is 
according to the work done in such schools. 

9. Public School Examinations—The whole number of Public School Examinations 
was 7,097—increase 127; (as against a decrease of 173 in 1869), though less than two 
for each school. The law requires that there should be in each school a public quarterly 
examination, of which the teacher should give notice to trustees and parents of pupils, 
and to the school visitors (clergymen, magistrates, &c.) resident in the School Sections. 
I think the time has now arrived (under the new and improved system inaugurated by 
the School Law and Regulations of 1871), to make it my duty hereafter to withhold the 
apportionment of the School Fund from the schools in which this provision of the law is 
violated. Good teachers do not shrink from, nor are indifferent to, public examinations 
of their schools. They seek occasions to exhibit the results of their skill and industry ; — 
but incompetent and indolent teachers shrink from the publicity and labour attendant — 
on public examinations of their schools. The stimulus to progress caused by such exami- 
nations, together with tests of efficiency on the part of teachers, and of progress on the — 
part of pupils, cannot fail to produce beneficial effects on parents, pupils and teachers, as 
well as on the interests of general and thorough Public School education ; and such exa- 
minations will doubtless, under the new and improved programme of studies, command a 
large attendance of parents, trustees, and friends of the pupils of the school. 

10. The Number of Schools holding Public Recitations of prose or poetry by the pupils 
was 2,566—increase 154, This exercise should be practised in every school, (and I am 
glad its use is increasing), as it tends to promote habits of accurate learning by heart, im- 
provement in reading and spelling, and is an agreeable and often amusing diversion for all — 
parties concerned. ‘The little episodes of such exercises in the ordinary routine of school — 
duties exert a salutary influence upon the minds of pupils and are happy interludes in the 
exercises on days of public examinations; and the more agreeable and attractive such 
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exercises, as well as school examinations, can be made, the more rapid and successful will 
school progress become. | 

11. School Prizes and Merit Cards——The number of schools in which prizes are re 
ported as having been distributed to reward and encourage meritorious pupils, is 1,345—_ 
decrease, 12—though there has been an increase in the aggregate amount of prize books 
applied for and sent out to the schools. In every instance, as far as I can learn, where the 
distribution of prizes has not proved both satisfactory and beneficial, the failure may be 
traced to the want of intelligence or fairness, or both, in the awarding of them. In some 
cases it may be ascribed to the same causes which caused the violation of the law in not 
holding public examinations of schools—the want of competence and industry in teachers 
—+their not attending to and recording the individual conduct and progress of each pupil, 
and, therefore, the absence of data essential to an impartial and intelligent judgment as to 
the merits of pupils. In other cases, there has been a desire to give something to every 
pupil without reference to either conduct or progress, in order that none may complain, 
thus defeating the very object of prizes, and rejecting the principle on which the true sys- 
tem of prizes is established, and on which the Divine Government itself is based, namely, 
rewarding every one according to his works. 1 may here repeat again what I have already 
remarked on this subject, that the hackneyed objection as to the distribution of prizes ex- 
citing feelings of dissatisfaction, envy and hatred in the minds of those who do not obtain 
them, is an objection against all competition, and is therefore contrary to every-day prac- 
tice in all the relations of life. If the distribution of prizes is decided fairly according to 
merit there can be no just ground for dissatisfaction ; and facilities are now provided and 
their employment prescribed, with a view to determine the merit of punctuality, of good 
conduct, of diligence, of proficiency on the part of each pupil during each term of the year— 
a four-fold motive to exertion and emulation in every thing that constitutes a good pupil 
and a good school. But the indifferent and flagging teacher does not wish such a pressure 
to be brought to bear upon his every-day teaching and attention to everything essential 
to an efficient school ; nor does he desire the test of a periodical examination of his pupils 
by an examining committee to be applied to his teaching and management of the school. 
The objection that the distribution of prizes to deserving pupils excites the envy and 
hatred of the undeserving, is a convenient pretext to protect and permit incompetence and. 
indifference on the part of the teacher. 

But the existence of such alleged dissatisfaction is no reason for refusing rewards to 
punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of pupils. There 1s 
often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuccessful candidates and their friends in the 
results of Municipal and Parliamentary elections, and the distribution of prizes by Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Associations ; but this is no argument against the value of free 
and elective institutions ; nor does it prevent the people generally from honouring with 
their suffrages those on whose merits they place most value, even though they may some- 
times err in their judgment. Nor do the managers of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies withhold prizes from the most successful cultivators of grains and vegetables, 
and feuits and flowers, because of dissatisfaction among the envious of the less diligent 
and less skilful farmers and gardeners. 

It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty; that to him that hath (that 1s, 
improves what he hath) shall be given, and the neglecter shall be sent empty away. 
Providence does not reverse its order of administration, because some persons are discon- 
tented and envious at the success of the faithful diligence and skill of others. Nor does 
Providence appeal alone to the transcendental motives of duty, gratitude, immortality, but 
presents also the motives of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 

I prefer the order of Providence, and the principles on which our civil institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead- 
level notions of stationary teachers, and the envious murmurings of negligent pupils and 
their misguided friends. 

An explanation of this feature of our school system will be its best justification, and 
evince its great importance. I therefore present it again as follows :— 


A comprehensive catalogue of carefully-selected and beautiful prize books has been 
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prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees and Municipalities applying for . | 


them ; and, besides furnishing the books at cost price, the Department adds one hundred 
per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by Trustees and Municipal Councils to 
procure these prize books for the encouragement of children in their schools. A series of 
merit cards, with appropriate illustrations and mottoes, has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment, and is supplied to Trustees and Teachers at a very small charge—half the cost— 
and these merit cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally weekly, to pupils merit- 
ing them. One class of cards is for punctuality ; another for good conduct ; a third for dili- 
gence ; a fourth for perfect recitations. There are generally three or four prizes under each 
of these heads; and the pupil or pupils who get the largest number of merit cards under 
each head, will, at the end of the quarter or half year, be entitled to the prize books 
awarded. Thus an influence is exerted upon everyspart of a pupil’s conduct, and during 
every day of his school career. If he cannot learn as fast as another pupil, he can be as 
punctual, as diligent, and maintain as good conduct ; and to acquire distinction, and an en- 
tertaining and beautiful book, for punctuality, diligence, good conduct, or perfect recitations or 
exercises, must be a just ground of satisfaction, not only to the pupil, but also to his or 
her parents and friends. There are two peculiarities of this system of merit cards worthy 
of special notice. The one is, that it does not rest upon the comparative success of single 
examinations at the end of the term, or half year or year, but on the daily conduct and 
diligence of each pupil during the whole period, and that irrespective of what may be done 
or not done by any other pupil. The ill-feeling by rivalship at a single examination is 
avoided, and each pupil is judged and rewarded according to his merits, as exhibited in 


his every day school life. The second peculiarity is, that the standard of merit isfounded | 


on the Holy Scriptures, as the mottoes on each card are all taken from the sacred volume, 
and the illustrations on each card consist of a portrait of a character illustrative of the 
principle of the motto, and as worthy of imitation. The prize book system, and especially 
in connection with that of merit cards, has a most salutary influence upon the school dis- 
cipline, upon both teachers and pupils, besides diffusing a large amount of entertaining 
and useful reading. 


V.—TABLE E.—PRAYERS, READING OF THE SCRIPTURES IN SCHOOLS, TEXT Books, Maps, 
APPARATUS. 


1. Prayers and Reading of the Scriptures—Of the 4,566 schools reported, the daily 
exercises were opened and closed with prayers in 3,246 of them—aincrease, 119; and the 
Bible was read in 3,097—increase, 95. No child can be compelled to be present at religious 
struction, reading or exercise, against the wish of his parents or guardians, expressed in 
writing. The religious instruction, reading and exercises, are, like religion itself, a voluntary 
matter with trustees, teachers, parents and guardians. ‘The Council of Public Instruction 
provides facilities, even forms of prayer, and makes recommendations on the subject, but 
does not assume authority to enforce or compel compliance with those provisions and recom- 
mendations. In some instances the reading and prayers are according to the Roman 
Catholic Church ; but, generally, those exercises are Protestant. The fact that in 3,246 
schools, out of 4,566, religious exercises of some kind are voluntarily practised, indicates 
the prevalent religious principles and feelings of the people ; although the absence of such 
religious exercises in a school does not, by any means, indicate the absence of religious 
principles or feelings in the neighbourhood of such school. There are many religious 
persons who think the day school, like the farm fields, the place of secular work, the 
religious exercises of the workers being performed, in the one case as in the other, in the 
household, and not in the field of labour. But as Christian principles and morals are the 
foundation of all that is most noble in man, and the great fulerum and lever of public 
freedom and prosperity in a country, it is gratifying to see general and avowed recognition 
of them in the public schools. 

2. Teat Books.—In a previous annual report I explained fully the steps which had been. 
taken and the measures adopted, not only to secure a uniform series of text books for the 


schools, but a uniform series of excellent Canadian text books, and the complete success, — 
ef those measures. Table E shows that those text books are now all but universally used, _ 
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and also the number of schools in which each of the text books on the various subjects of 
instruction is used. 

3. Maps, Globes, and other Apparatus.—The maps and globes, and most of the other 
apparatus used in the schools, are now manufactured in Canada, forming a new and inter- 
esting branch ofCanadian manufacture. Blackboards are used in 4,504 (or nearly all) 
the schools—increase, 82 ; globes are used in 1,326 schools—increase, 43; maps are used 
in 3,785 schools—increase, 92. Total maps used in the schools, 28,149—increase, 1,088, 
(as against an increase of 250 in 1869). : 


> 
VI.—TABLE F.—RoMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


‘ea The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 163—decrease during the- 
year, 2. 

2. Receipts—The amount apportioned and paid by the Chief Superintendent from 
the Legislative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance as compared: 
with that at the Public Schools in the same Municipalities, was $8,906—increase, $176. 
The amount apportioned and paid for the purchase of maps, prize books and libraries, 
upon the usual condition of an equal sum being provided from local sources, was $683— 
increase, $207. The amount of school rates from the supporters of Separate Schools, was 
$31,845—increase, $402 The amount subscribed by supporters of Separate Schools, and 
from other sources, was $17,065—increase, $962. ‘Total amount received from all sources. 
was $58,500—increase, $1,749. 

3. Expenditures—For payment of teachers, $41,735— increase, $3,109; for maps,. 
prize books and libraries, $1,766—increase, $327 ; for other school purposes, $14,994—. 
decrease, 1,688. 

4. Pupils—The number of pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools, was: 
20,652—-decrease, 34. Average attendance, 10,035—increase, 1,704. 

5. The whole number of teachers employed in the Separate Schools, was 236—increase,. 
8; male teachers, 96—decrease, 8; female teachers, 140—increase, 16. Teachers of. 
religious orders, male 25—decrease, 5 ; female, 58—increase, 15. 

6. The same table shows the branches taught in the Separate Schools, and the num- 
ber of pupils in each branch ; alsothe number of schools using maps, apparatus and black- 
boards. 

General Remarks.—1. It is proper for me to repeat the remark, that the Public Schools. 
of Ontario are non-denominational. Equal protection is secured to and enjoyed by every 
religious persuasion. No child is compelled to receive religious instruction, or attend any 
religious exercise or reading, against the wishes of his parents or cuardians, expressed in 
writing. I have known no instance of proselytism in the Public Schools, nor have I re- 
ceived, during the year, a single complaint of interference with religious rights so fully 
secured by law. 

9. According to the returns of the religious denominations of teachers, as given in 
Table C, and noted above, the number of Roman Catholic teachers of the Common Schools. 
is 592, of whom 236 are teachers in Separate Schools. There were, therefore, 356 (in- 
crease during the year, 18) Roman Catholic teachers employed in the non-denominational 
Public Schools—an illustrative proof of the absence of exclusiveness in the local as well as, 
executive administration of the school system, and for which, did the feeling exist, a plea 
might be made on the ground that general provision has been made for Roman Catholie 
Separate Schools. I may also observe that, according to the last General Census, there 
were 464,315 children in Ontario between the ages of 5 and 16 years. Of these, accord-- 
ing to the proportion of Roman Catholic population, at least 70,000 must be assumed to. 
be the children of Roman Catholic parents. Of these 70,000 Roman Catholic children, 
only 20,652 (not one-third of the R. C. school population) attend the Separate Schools ; 
the other two-thirds (allowing even 10,000 as not attending any school) attend the Public. 
Schools, in which no less than 356 Roman Catholic teachers are employed ; and yet not a 
complaint has been made of even attempt at proselytism or iuterference with religious. 
rights guaranteed by law. 
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VIL—Taste G.—Grammar (Now Hien) ScHooLs, RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 
PUPILS, FEES, OR FREE SCHOOLS. 


Receipts —The amount of balances from the preceding year (that ig of moneys not 
paid in by the 31st of December, 1869), was $11 ,590—increase, $1,506. “ The amount of 
Legislative Grant for the salaries of teachers, was $54,695—increase, $2,592. The 
amount of Legislative Grant apportioned for maps, prize books, ete., was $1,348—increase, 
$558. The amount of Municipal Grants in support of Grammar Schools, was $43,597— 
increase, $8,193. The amount of pupils’ fees, was $19,375—increase, $2,451. Balances 
of the preceding year and other sources, $15,000—increase, $4,211. Total receipts, 
.$145,607—increase, $19,514. 

Eapenditures.—For salaries of masters and teachers, $105,153—increase, $8,143: for 
building, rents and repairs, $20,390—increase, $13,011; for fuel, books, and contingencies, 
$8,648—increase, $425 ; for maps, prize books, apparatus, and libraries, $3,374—1in- 
-crease, $1,482. Total expenditure for the year 1870, $137 ,566—increase, $23,063. Bal- 
ances of moneys not paid out at the end of the year, $8,041—decrease, $3,549. 

Number of Schools, 101—no increase. 

Number of Pupils, 7,351—increase, 743—a large proportionate increase. 


“VIIL—TABLE H.—NuMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION. 


This table shows both the subjects taught and the number of pupils in such subjects 
in each of the Grammar Schools, the names, university degree or certificate of the Head 
Masters, and number of teachers employed in each School. 

Whole Number of Pupils in English, 7,280—increase, 789; in English Grammar, 
7,091—increase, 628; in Spelling and Dictation, 6,958—increase, 891; in Reading, 
6,863—increase, 939 ; in Composition, 4,915—decrease, 100. otal in Latin, 6,658— 
increase, 1,081; in Harkness or Arnold, 5,187—increase, 1,041; in Latin Grammar, 
4.371—increase, 487 ; in Latin Exercises and Prose Composition, 2,467—increase, 471 ; 
in Prosody, 564—increase, 6 ; Reading Cesar, 632—decrease 10 ; Reading Virgil, 578— 
decrease, 2; Reading Livy, 138—decrease, 48 ; Reading Ovid, 129—increase, 34 ; Read- 
ing Cicero, 310—increase, 53; Reading Horace, 243—increase, 37 ; in Verse Composition, 
260—increase, 131. Total in Greek, 769—decrease, 89 ; in Harkness, 468—decrease, 30 ; 
in Greek Grammar, 579—increase, 26 ; ‘in Written Exercises, 413—increase, 1 ; Reading 
Lucian, 174—decrease, 34; Reading the Anabasis, 218—decrease, 35 ; Reading Iliad, 
153—increase, 1; Reading the Odyssey, 45—decrease, 18. Total in ‘rench, 2,850— 
increase, 434; in French Grammar, 2,586—increase, 461 ; in Written Exercise and Com- 
position, 2,098—increase, 190; in French Dictation and Conversation, 786—increase, 
280; Reading Voltaire’s Charles XII., 693—increase, 147 ; Reading Corneille’s Horace, 
199—decrease, 42. Total in Arithmetic, 7,212—increase, 770. Total in Algebra, 3,525— 
increase, 464. Total in Euclid, 2,172—increase, 119 ; in the higher rules of Arithmetic, 
6,115—increase, 695 ; in the higher rules of Algebra, 2,201—uincrease, 353 ; in Euclid, 
books III. and IV., 855—increase, 68; in Trigonometry or Logarithms, 651—increase, 
150 ; in Mensuration and Surveying, 717—increase, 288 ; in Ancient Geography, 1,409— 
increase, 41; in Modern Geography, 6,631—increase, 951. Total in History, 5,951— 
increase, 763; in Ancient History, 1,275—increase, 205 ; in Physical Science, 1,948— 
increase, 267 ; in Christian Morals, 1,437—<decrease, 50 ; in Civil Government, 144—in- 
crease, 62 ; in Writing, 6,399—increase, 730 ; in Book-keeping and Commercial Transac- 
tions, 1,636—increase, 97; in Drawing, 912— increase, 27; in Vocal Music, 490 decrease, 
133; in Gymnastics, 431—decrease, 185; in Military Drill, 434—decrease, 404 ; Schools 
in which the Bible is used, 60—increase, 3; Schools in which there are daily prayers, 
88—same as 1869; Schools under united Grammar and Common School Boards, 62— 
decrease, 3 ; number of maps in the Schools, 1,712—increase, 112 ; number of globes in 
Schovls, 128—decrease, 5 ; number of pupils who were matriculated at any University 


-during the year, 81—decrease, 6 ; number of Masters and Teachers employed in 101 


Schools, 172—increase, 7. 
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ITX.—TABLE I.—METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Of late years the practical value of the science of Meteorology has been recognized by 
all civilized’ governments, and systems of simultaneous observations have been widely 
established, the results of which must tend to elucidate the laws which control the atmos- 
pheric phenomena. The recent establishment of the storm signal office at Washington, 
and its extension to this Province, show the great importance of Meteorological observa- 
tions. The daily weather reports, and the “ probabilities’ founded on the observations, 
have been most valuable, instructive and interesting. The system of “drum signals” 
established on the English coast by the late Admiral Fitzroy, though not appreciated at 
first, have become a necessity, and, under the good Providence of God, have been the 
means of averting great destruction of life and property. The same Admiral, when head 
of the Meteorolcgical Office in England, thus referred to the importance of returns of 
temperature, and the especial need of observations in British America :—‘“ Tables of the 
mean temperature of the air in the year, and in the different months and seasons of the 
year, at above one thousand stations on the globe, have recently been computed by Pro- 
fessor Dové, and published under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin. This work, which is a true model of the method in which a great body of 
Meteorological facts, collected by different observers and at different times, should be 
brought together-and co-ordinated, has conduced, as is well known, to conclusions of very 
considerable importance in their bearing on climatology, and on the general laws of the 
distribution of heat on the surface of the globe.” In regard to land stations, Professor 
Dove's tables have shewn that data are still pressingly required from the British North 
American Possessions intermediate between the stations of the Arctic expeditions and 
those of the United States; and that the deficiency extends across the whole North 
American continent in those latitudes, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Grammar School System secures the continuous residence of a class of men, at 
different points, who are well qualified by education to perform the work of observation, 
and the law authorizes the establishment and maintenance of a limited number of stations, 
selected by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of His Excellency the 
Lieutenant Governor, at which daily observations are taken of barometric pressure, tem- 
perature of the air, tension of vapour, humidity of the air, direction and velocity of the 
wind, amount of cloudiness, rain, snow, Auroras, and other meteoric phenomena. The 
observations are taken at 7 a.m., 1 p.m.,and9 p.m. The instruments used have been 
subjected to the proper tests. Full abstracts of the daily records are sent to the 
Education Office monthly, in addition to a weekly report of certain observations, which is 
prepared for publication in any local newspaper the observer may select. Abstracts of 
the results for each month are regularly published in the Journal of Education, and the 
observers’ reports, after strict examination, are arranged. and preserved for further inves- 
tigations. 

In my report of 1867, the results of most of the observations were presented in the 
form of synchronous curves, but as the expense proved an objection, a synopsis is now 
given in figures.. For the same reason the important notes of the observers are omitted. 

I have pleasure in adding that the observers are, upon the whole, discharging their 
duties with fidelity, and that through their exertions the materials for investigating the 
climatology of the Province are rapidly accumulating. 


X.— TABLE K.—NoRMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


The recent County examinations throughout the Province have demonstrated the 
great value and usefulness of the Normal School. Every one of its students who were 
examined has acquitted himself well. The recent appointments of Dr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Kirkland to Masterships in the Normal School will contribute still more to its efficiency 
and value. As the successor of Dr. Sangster, the Rev. Dr. Davies, the new Principal, will 
be able effectually to sustain the high reputation which the Institution has acquired 
throughout the country. The whole system has been of late years brought to a degree of 
thoroughness and practical efficiency, even in its minutest details, that I have not wit- 
nessed in any other establishments of the kind. The standard of admission to the 
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Normal School has been raised much above that of former years, and therefore the- 
entrance examination (which is always in writing) has been made increasingly severe ; yet 
the applications for admission during the present session (August, 1871) have been 198 
(larger than for some years), and the failures in examination have been 13—much less. 
proportionally than at the commencement of previous sessions. Upwards of 90 of those 
admitted have been teachers. The establishment of the third mastership, with a view to 
give greater prominence to the subject of Natural Science, will have a most beneficial and 
salutary effect upon the introduction and teaching of those subjects in our Public Schools 
as required by the new School Act. The applications now on the books for admission to 
the Model Schools, above what can be entertained, are upwards of 600. The newly 
enlarged buildings for these schools will not only relieve us of this pressure, but will add 
greatly to the practical character and efficiency of these schools of practice in the Normal 
School course. 

Table K contains three abstracts, the first of which gives the gross number of appli- 
cations, the number that had been teachers before entering the Normal School, attendance 
of teachers in training, certificates, and other particulars respecting them during the 
twenty-one years’ existence of the Normal School ; the second abstract gives the counties 
whence the students have come ; and the third gives the religious persuasions of the 
students. 

The Table shows that of the 6,069 admitted to the Normal School (out of 6,736 appli- 
cations) 2,992 of them had been teachers ; and of those admitted, 3,129 were males, and 
2,940 were females. Of the 3,129 male candidates admitted, 2,088 of them had been 
teachers ; of the 2,940 female candidates admitted, 904 of them had been teachers. The 
number admitted the first session of 1870 was 159, the second session, 173—total, 332— 
of whom 220 attended both sessions. Of the whole number admitted, 137 were males, 
and 195 females. Of the male students admitted, 87 had been teachers ; of the female 
students admitted, 58 had been teachers. ] 

I think it necessary here to repeat the explanations which I have heretofore given 
respecting the objects and offices of the Normal and Model Schools : / 

The Normal and Model Schools were not designed to educate young persons, but to 
train teachers, both theoretically and practically, for conducting schools throughout the 
Province, in cities and towns as well as townships. They are not constituted, as are most 
of the Normal Schools in both Europe and America, to impart the preliminary education 
requisite for teaching. That preparatory education is supposed to have been attained in 
the ordinary public or private schools. The entrance examination to the Normal School 
requires this. The object of the Normal and Model Schools is, therefore, to do for the 
teacher what an apprenticeship does for the mechanic, the artist, the physician, the lawyer 
—to teach him theoretically and practically how to do the work of his profession. No 
inducements are held out to any one to apply for admission to the Normal School, except 
that of qualifying himself or herself for the profession of teaching ; nor are any admitted 
except those who in writing declare their intention to pursue the profession of teaching, 
and that their object in coming to the Normal School is to better qualify themselves for’ 
their profession—a declaration similar to that which is required for admission to Normal 
Schools in other countries. Nor is any candidate admitted without passing an entrance 
examination in writing, equal to what is required for an ordinary second-class certificate 
by a County Board. 

No argumentation is any longer required to justify the establishment and operations 
of Normal Schools. The experience and practice of all educating countries have establish- 
ed their necessity and importance. The wonder now is, that while no one thinks of being 
a printer, a painter, or shoemaker, &c., without first learning the trade, persons have 
undertaken the most difficult and important of all trades or professions—that which 
develops mind and forms character—without any preparation for it. The demand for 
teachers trained in the Normal and Model Schools, and their success, is the best proof of 
the high appreciation of the value of their services by the country. Of course no amount 
of culture can supply the want of natural good sense and abilities ; but traiing and cul- 
ture double the power of natural endowments, and often give to them all their efficiency. 

The Model Schools (one for boys and the other for girls), formerly limited to 150 
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‘pupils each, will, when the enlargement of the buildings is completed, admit of 100 addi- 
tional pupils each. The pupils admitted are now required to pay two dollars per month, 
while the Public Schools of the city are free. These Schools are appendages to the 
Normal School, and are each under the immediate charge of teachers who have been 
trained in the Normal School, and are overseen and inspected by the Principal and 
Masters of the Normal School. The teachers-in-training in the Normal School, divided 
into classes, spend some time each week in the Model Schools, where they first observe 
how a Model School for teaching Public School subjects is organized and managed ; how 
the pupils are classified, and how the several subjects are taught ; and they at length teach 
themselves, as assistants, under the observation and instruction of the regularly trained 
teachers of the school, who also make notes, and report from day to day the attention, 
_aptitude, power of explaining, governing, commanding attention, &c. ‘The Principal of 
the Normal School includes in his instructions a series of lectures on school government, 
teaching, &c. ; and Dr. Hodgins, the Deputy Superintendent of Education, (a member of 
the Bar) delivers a short course of lectures to the Normal School students on the School 
Law, and their duties and modes of proceeding respecting it. 


XL—TABLE L.—OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


As the Public and High Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, the Private 
Schools, Academies and Colleges must be considered in order to form a correct idea of the 
state and progress of education in this Province. Table L contains an abstract of the in- 

formation collected respecting these institutions. As the information is obtained and 
given voluntarily, it can only be regarded as an approximation to accuracy, and, of course, 
very much below the real facts. According to the information obtained, there are 16 Col- 
leges (several of them possessing eminent powers), with 1,930 students ; 284 Academies 
and Private Schools—increase 5—with 6,562 pupils—increase, 170; which were kept 
open 11 months, and employed 373 teachers—increase, 21. Total students and pupils,. 
.8,492—increase, 470. 


XIL—TABLE M.— FREE PuBLIC LIBRARIES. 


1. This Table contains three statements ; first, of the Municipalities which have been 
supplied with libraries or additions during the year, and the value and number of volumes 
to each ; second, the Counties to which libraries have been supplied during the past and 
former years, and the value and number of volumes, and also of other public libraries ; 
third, the number and subjects of volumes which have been furnished, as libraries and 
prize books, to the several counties each year since the commencement, in 1853, of this 
branch of the school system. 

2. (Statement No. 1.) The amount expended in establishing and increasing the h- 
bravies is $3,395—decrease, $1,260—of which one-half has been provided from local sources. 
The number of volumes supplied is 5,024—decrease, 1,404, which is more than made up 
by the increase of 60,000 in the number of books or prizes sent out. 

3. (Statement No. 2.) The value of Public Free Libraries furnished to the end of 
1870 was $135,525—increase, $3,395. The number of Libraries, exclusive of subdivisions, 
1,146—increase 39. The number of volumes in these libraries was 239,062—increase, 
- §,024. 

i Sunday School Libraries reported, 2,433—increase, 160. The number of volumes in 
- these libraries was 345,855—increase, 10,870. 

Other Public Libraries reported, 389—aincrease, 4. The number of volumes in these 
libraries was 174,441—increase, 404. 

The total number of Public Libraries in Ontario is 3,968—increase, 203. The total of 
the number of volumes in these libraries is 759,358—increase during the year, 16,298 
~-volumes. an ae 
4. (Statement No. 3.) This important statement contains the number and classifica- 
tion of public libraries and prize books which have been sent out from the Depository of the 
Department from 1853 to 1870 inclusive. The total number of volumes for Public Free 
“Libraries sent out, 242,672. The classification of these books is as follows :—ZHistory, 
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42,193 ; Zoology and Physiology, 15,275 ; Botany, 2,811 ; Phenomena, 6,108 ; Physical Sei- 
ence, 4,772; Geology, 2,077 ; Natural Philosophy and Manufactures, 13,152 ; Chemistry,, 
1,540; Agricultural Chemistry, 794; Practical Agriculture, 9,592; Literature, 23,272 ;. 
Voyages, 20,989 ; Biography, 27,977 ; Tales and Sketches, Practical Life, 68,153; Fiction, 
1,015 ; Teachers’ Iabrary, 2,952. Total number of Prize Books sent out, 503,449. Grand 
total of library and prize books (including, but not included in the above, 14,379 volumes 
sent to Mechanics’ Institutes and Sunday Schools, paid for wholly from local sources), 
759,884. 

5. In regard to the Free Public Libraries, it may be proper to repeat the explanation 
that these libraries are managed by Local Municipal Councils and School Trustees (chiefly 
by the latter), under regulations prepared according to law by the Council of Public In- 
struction. The books are procured by the Education Department, from publishers both. 
in Europe and America, at as low prices for cash as possible ; and a carefully-prepared 
classified catalogue of about 4,000 works (which, after examination, have been approved 
by the Council of Public Instruction) is printed, and sent to the Trustees of each School. 
Section, and the Council of each Municipality. From this select and comprehensive cata- 
logue the local municipal and school authorities desirous of establishing and increasing a 
library select such works as they think proper, or request the Department to do so for 
them, and receive from the Department not only the books at prices about from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. cheaper than the ordinary retail prices, but an apportionment in 
books of 100 per cent. upon the amount which they provide for the purchase of such 
books. None of these works are disposed of to any private parties, except Teachers and 
School Inspectors, for their professional use ; and the rule is not to keep a large supply of 
any one work on hand, so as to prevent the accumulation of stock, and to add to the cata- 
logue yearly new and useful books which are constantly issuing from the European and 
American Press. There is also kept in the Department a record of every public library, 
and of the books which have been furnished for it, so that additions can be made to sucks 
libraries without liability to send second copies of the same books. 


XIII.—TABLE N.—SUMMARY OF THE Maps, APPARATUS, AND PRIZE Books SUPPLIED: 
TO THE COUNTIES, CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES DURING THE YEAR. 


1. The amount expended in supplying maps, apparatus, and prize books for the: 
schools, was $28,810—uincrease, $4,345. The one-half of this sum was provided volun- 
tarily from local sources ; in all cases the books or articles are applied for and fifty per cent. 
of the value paid for by the parties concerned before being sent. The number of Maps of 
the World sent out was 136 ; of Europe, 221; of Asia, 185 ; of Africa, 164; of America, 
180 ; of British North America and Canada, 238 ; of Great Britain and Ireland, 188 ; of 
Single Hemispheres, 153 ; of Scriptural and Classical, 135 ; of other charts and maps, 269 ;. 
of globes, 109 ; of sets of apparatus, 62 ; of other pieces of school apparatus, 612; of His- 
torical and other Lessons, in sheets, 5,880. Number of volumes of prize books, 60,655. 

2. It may be proper to repeat that the map, apparatus, and prize book branch of the 
School System was not established till 1855. From that time to the end of 1870 the 
amount expended for maps, apparatus, and prize books (not including Public Libraries), 
was $293,043, one-half of which has been provided from local sources, from which all 
applications have been made. ‘The number of Maps of the /Yorld furnished is 2,451; of 
Europe, 3,822; of Asia, 3,086; of Africa, 2,851; of America, 3,231; of British North 
America and Canada, 3,593 ; of Great Britain and Ireland, 3,688 ; of Single Hemispheres, 
2,548 ; of Classical and Scriptural Maps, 2,628 ; other maps and charts, 5,444 ; globes, 1,942 ; 
sets of apparatus, 411 ; single articles of school apparatus, 14,615 ; Historical and other Les- 
sons in sheets, 154,212 ; volumes of Prize Books, 503,449. 

3. I also repeat the following explanation of this branch of the Department :— 

The maps, globes, and various articles of school apparatus sent out by the Depaxt- 
ment, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum or sums are provided from 
local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Ontario, and at lower prices than imported 
articles of the same kind have been heretofore obtained. The globes and maps manufac- 
tured: (even the material) in Ontario contain the latest discoveries of voyagers and travel- 
Jers, and are executed in the best manner, as are tellurians, mechanical powers, numeral 
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frames, geometrical powers, &c., &c. All this has been done by employing competitive 
private skill and enterprise. The Department has furnished the manufacturers with copies: 
and models, purchasing certain quantities of the articles when manufactured, at stipulated. 
prices, then permitting and encouraging them to manufacture and dispose of these articles: 
themselves to any private parties desiring them, as the Department supplies them only to 
municipal and school authorities. In this way new domestic manufactures are introduced, 
and mechanical and artistical skill and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to school 
and domestic instruction, heretofore unknown amongst us, or only attainable in particular 
cases with difficulty, and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private 
families, as well as to municipal and school authorities all over the country. It is also 
worthy of remark, that this important branch of the Education Department is selfsup- 
porting. All the expenses of it are reckoned in the cost of the articles and books procured, 
so that it does not cost either the public revenue or school fund a penny beyond what is 
apportioned to the Municipalities and School Sections providing a like sum or sums for 
the purchase of books, maps, globes, and various articles of school apparatus. I know of 
no other instance, in either the United States or in Europe, of a branch of a Public De- 
partment of this kind conferring so great a benefit upon the public, and without adding to 
public expense. 

The following Tables will also be found of much interest in connection with this part 
of our School System. 


TABLE SHEWING THE VALUE OF ARTICLES SENT OUT FROM THE EDUCATION DEPOSITORY 
DuRING THE YEARS 1851 To 1870, INCLUSIVE. 


| 


Articles on which the 100 per cent. has been 2 4 
apportioned from the Legislative Grant. Articles sold at Cata-| Total value of Li- 
logue prices without |_ brary, Prize and 


YEAR. any apporiioninens ee, yee Maps 
é : from the Legislative} jand Apparatus 
Public Bee aaa Teta ttn and Grant. despatched. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Tiss Fae ete onda co Belt cdasinesscetiotee veers cnaieetiaeass ste Mic ope p< +s Pica 1,414 2 1,414 
id eRe es costs ub conven ver eomeccunecagh ip caer vanes meses heemeene 289 | 2,981 2,981 
Rete re ee Tee cede ovscccqaccecscscemre| anes cuaaseressen sgileneies pied 4,233 4,233 
DEES sicsaectsst- BUST OUT Meets tikes sdee. doentnee 5,514 56,890 
Uy sate Dotty seusa- seeas- 9,947 4,655 4,389 18,991 
GI reas erha case vase ene 7,205 9,320 5,726 22,251 
RO Pe oi ootas es votesee 16,200 18,118 6,452 40,770 
PROS Mos, bee Lan 3,982 11,810 6,972 22,764 
TTY Lae TA Bay mete oe 5,805 11,905 6,679 | 24,389 
Thc (Aa ny See eee ee 5,289 16,832 5,416 27,500 
TAG. CR cade: 4,084 16,251 4,894 25,229 
Dr iP kerr ae AUP Ronee 3,273 16,194 4,844 24,311 
BibT pe ieee ey PR er 4,022 15,887 3,461 23,370 
bE a Mame a ipaiee SRR 1,931 17,260 4,454 | 23,645 
TROGIR L Tats cates 2,400 20,224 3,818 26,442 © 
DOU seach os teed sehen te 4,375 27,114 4,172 35,661 
3 ty PRR eer ee 3,404 28,270 7,419 39,093 
ERR ents. ce tiee ener 4,420 25,923 4,793 35,136 
Te ccs ven teres Orne 4,655 24,475 5,678 34,808 
(6 U0) 2 ile wea PR ere 3,396 28,810 6,175 38,381 
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Book IMPoRTS INTO ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 


The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the ‘“ Trade and Navigation 
Returns” for the years specified, showing the gross value of books (not maps or school 
apparatus) imported into Ontario and Quebec. 


ESET 
—— 4 


| Proportion imported 
Value of Books en-|Value of Books en-/Total value of Books} for the Education 
YEAR. tered at Ports in the/tered at Ports in the|imported into the two|/Department of On- 
Province of Quebec.|Province of Ontario. Provinces. tario. 


ee cs ce RGEC ee 


eM ta, 
st ee ae | $101,880 $141,700 $243,580 $84 
BE: ¢, :) eR ee 120,700 171,732 292, 439 3,296 
TRESORR. (86). flees 141,176 159,268 300,444 1,288 
es) ee 158,700 254,280 412,980 22,764 
Th 5 le 171,452 307,808 479,260 44,060 
TSO Su 194,356 338,792 | 533,148 | 25,624 
1BSG Me hiss 208,636 497,992 | 636,628 10,208 
Th ie 994 400 309,172 533,572 16,028 
ie eee 171,255 191,942 363,197 10.692 
TSSOP. Aas 139,057 184,304 323 361 5,308 
PY 155,604 252, 504 408,108 8,846 
(Ea i 185,612 344,621 530,233 7,782 
Ecole Cee OREN 183,987 949,934 433,221 7,800 
VOCS TN ha, felt 184,652 276,673 461,325 4,085 
Besos oa ia a 93,308 127,233 990,541 4,668 
ils ste re a | 189,386 200,304 389,690 9,522 
ABB ieee ruil soy 222, 559 247,749 470,308 14,749 
VSB) Wire ras Mes 933,837 973,615 507,452 20,743 
Chey Oa #994 582 *254,048 | 478,630 12,374 
16g ee. 978,914 373,758 652,672 11,874 


1869-1870 -.............. | 220,371 351,171 571,542 | 13,019 
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XIV.—Tasie O.—SUPERANNUATED AND WORN-OUT TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS.T 


1. This table shows the age and service of each pensioner, and the amount which he 
receives. The system, according to which aid is given to worn-out Public School teachers, 
ig as follows:—In 1853 the Legislature appropriated $2,000, which it afterwards in- 
creased to $4,000 per annum, in aid of superannuated or worn-out Public School 
teachers. The allowance cannot exceed $6 annually for each year the recipient has taught 
school in Ontario. Each recipient must pay a subscription to the Fund of $4 for the 
current year, and $5 for each year since 1854, if he has not paid his $4 any year ; nor 
can any teacher share in the fund unless he pays annually at that rate, commencing at the 
time of his beginning to teach, or with 1854 (when the system was established) if he began 
to teach before that time. When a teacher omits his annual subscription, he must pay at 
the rate of $5 for that year in order to be entitled to share in the fund when worn out. 
When the fund is not sufficient (as it never has been since the first year of its administra- 
tion) to pay each pensioner the full amount permitted by law, it is then divided among 
the claimants according to the number of years each one has taught. ‘To secure equality, 
each claimant is paid in full the first year, less the amount of his subscriptions required by 
law to be paid. 

2. It appears from the Table that 256 have been admitted to receive aid, of whom 
125 have died, have not been heard from, or have resumed teaching, or have withdrawn 
from the fund before or during the year 1870, the amount of their subscriptions having 
been returned to them. 

3. The average age of each pensioner in 1870 was 68 years ; the average length of 
time of service in Ontario was 21 years. No time is allowed applicants except that 
which has been spent in teaching a Public School in Ontario; though their having taught 
School many years in England, Ireland, Scotland, or the British Provinces, has induced 


* Estimate. +Notr.—I have fully discussed the provisions of the new law on this subject in a subse- 
quent part of my report. 
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‘the Council, in some instances, to admit applicants to the list of worn-out Public School 
teachers after teaching only a few years in this Province, which would not have been done 
had the candidate taught, altogether, only a few years of his life. 

4. My report in former years contained the names of the parties on whose testimony 
the application in regard to each case was granted, together with the county of each pen- 
sioner’s residence. That part of the table has been omitted in my last reports to save the 


expense of printing, though the record is preserved in the Department for reference, if 
occasion require. 


XV.—TABLE P.—EpDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR 1870. 


This table exhibits, in a single page, the number of Educational Institutions of every 
kind, as far as I have been able to obtain returns, the number cf students and pupils at- 
tending them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole number of these 
institutions in 1870 was 4,970—increase, 47 ; the whole number of students and pupils 

attending them was 459,161—increase, 11,001; the total amount expended for all educa- 
tionakpurposes was $2,173,711—increase, $113,927. The total amount available for educa- 
tional purposes was $2,414,056—increase, $140,152. 


XVI.—TABLE @.—GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
IN ONTARIO, FROM 1842 To 1869 INCLUSIVE. 


It is only by comparing the number and character of Educational Institutions at 
different periods, the number of pupils attending them, and the sums of money provided 
and expended for their support, that we can form a correct idea of the educational progress 
of a country. The statistics for such comparisons should be kept constantly before the 
public mind to prevent erroneous and injurious impressions, and to animate to efforts of 
further and higher advancement. 

Congratulations have often been expressed at the great improvements which have 
been made in all our institutions of education, in regard both to the subjects and methods 
of teaching, as in the accommodations and facilities of instruction ; also in the number of 
our Educational Institutions, in attendance upon them, and in the provision for their 
support. But it is only by analyzing and comparing the statistics contained in Table Q, 
that a correct and full impression can be formed of what hasbeen accomplished education- 
ally in Ontario during the last twenty years. Take afew itemsasexamples. From 1848 
to 1870 the number of Public Schools has been increased from 2,800 to 4,403, and the 
number of pupils attending them from 130,739 to 421,866. The amount provided for the 
support of Public Schools has been increased since 1848 from $344,276 to $1,222,681, 
besides the amount provided for the purchase, erection, repairs of school-houses, etc., of 
which there are no reports earlier than 1850, but which at that time amounted to onl 
$56,756, but which in 1870 amounted to $489,380—making the aggregate for Public 
School purposes in 1870 $1,712,061. Then the number of free schools since 1850 has 
increased from 252 to 4,244 ; to which aye to be added the Normal and Model Schools, 
the system of uniform text-books, maps, globes, apparatus (of domestic manufacture), 
prize books and public libraries. 


XVII. THe EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Nothing is more important than that an establishment designed especially to be the 
institution of the people at large—to provide for them teachers, apparatus, libraries, and 
every possible agency of instruction—should, in all its parts and appendages, be such as 
the people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with pleasure and profit. 
While the schools have been established, and are so conducted as to leave nothing to be 
desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accompanying agencies for the 
agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of students and pupils, and for the 
useful entertainment of numerous visitors from various parts of the country, as well as _ 
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many from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and complete as the limited means: 
furnished would permit. Such are the objects of the Educational Museum. 

The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what has been done by the: 
Imperial Government as part of the system of popular education—regarding the indirect 
as ‘scarcely secondary to the direct means of forming the taste and character of the people.. 

It consists of a collection of school apparatus for Public and High Schools, of models. 
of agricultural and other implements, of specimens of the natural history of the country,. 
casts of antique and modern statues and busts, &c., selected from the principal museums. 
in Europe, including the busts of several of the most celebrated characters in English and 
French history ; also, copies of some of the works of the great masters in Dutch, Flemish, 
Spanish, and especially of the Italian schools of painting. These objects of art are 
labelled for the information of those who are not familiar with the originals, but a 
descriptive historical catalogue of them is in course of preparation. In the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the British House of Commons, it is justly stated that. 
“the object of a National Gallery is to improve the public taste, and afford a more refined. 
description of enjoyment to the mass of the people ;” and the opinion is at the same time 
strongly expressed that as “ people of taste going to Italy eonstantly bring home beaufiful 
copies of beautiful originals,” it is desired, even in England, that those who have not the. 
opportunity or means of travelling abroad, should be enabled to see, in the form of an 
accurate copy, some of the works of Raffaele and other great masters ; an object no less 
desirable in Canada than in England. What has been thus far done in this branch of 
public instruction is in part the result of a small annual sum which, by the liberality of 
the Legislature, has been placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
out of the Ontario Educational Grants, for the purpose of improving school architecture 
and appliances, and to promote art, science and literature, by the means of models, objects: 
and publications, collected in a Museum connected with the Department. 

The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, established. 
at great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council of Education, appears, 
from successive reports, to be exerting a very salutary influence, while the School of Art. 
connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds in drawing, painting, modelling, &c. 

A large portion of the contents of our museum has been procured with a view to the: 
School of Art, which has not yet been established, though the preparations for it are com- 
pleted. But the Museum has been found a valuable auxiliary to the schools ; the number 
of visitors from all parts of the country, as well as from abroad, has greatly increased: 
during the year, though considerable before ; many have repeated their visits again and 
again ; and I believe the influence of the Museum quite corresponds with what is said of 
that of the Educational Museum of London. 

The means employed for improving the Museum during the last two years were: 
detailed in my last Annual Report ; and the additions, made at a comparatively small 
expense, are of great variety and value. 


XVIII.—REpoRT OF THE INSPECTOR OF GRAMMAR (NOW HIGH) SCHOOLS. 


I beg to direct special attention to the practical and excellent Report of the Inspector 
of Grammar (now High) Schools, which will be found in Appendix A. The Report of the 
Inspector (the Rev. J. G. D. Mackenzie, M. A.) this year, as in former years, is alike kind 
and faithful, and is replete with practical remarks and suggestions ; it points out clearly 
the defects of many, both High and Public Schools, and shows clearly in the interests of 
higher English, as well as of sound classical education, the necessity of the revisal of the 
system, as contemplated by the principal provisions of the High School Bill, which were 
adopted this year by the Legislative Assembly. I am glad that, under the new Act, the 
principle of apportioning the High School Fund, according to reswlis of teaching, and not 
merely according to numbers, will be carried out. 


XIX.—EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS.. 


In most school reports both in Great Britain and the neighbouring States, a large 
space is devoted to extracts from local reports, as illustrating the practical working of the 
system, the inner and practical life of the people in their social relations and development 
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—the intelligent and noble struggles of some new settlements to educate their children, 
ae the shameful negligence of some old settlements in regard to the education of their 
children. 

Character of these Reports—It was thought desirable this year, with a view to saye 
expense, to omit most of the usual extracts from the reports of Local Superintendents of 
townships, cities, towns, and incorporated villages. But the extracts, among other things 
above noticed, establish the following facts :— 

1. Apathy and Selfishness a cause of Backwardness.—That the inefficiency and stationary 
condition of the schools in many places does not arise from any complained of defects in 
the School Law or system, but in most instances from the apathy and misguided selfishness 
of the parties concerned—in a few instances from the newness and poverty of the settle- 


~ ments. 


2. Spirit and Enterprise of Old and New Townships contrasted.—That, on the contrary, 
the gratifying advancement of the schools in other places does not depend upon the age or 
wealth of the settlement, but upon the spirit of the people. Some of the oldest settlements 
of the Province in the River and Lake Townships of the County of Welland, and on the 
River St. Lawrence, are far behind the greater part of the newer townships. 

3. Eastern and Western parts of Onturio compared.—That, as a general rule, the Eastern 
section of Ontario, East of Kingston—the County of Lanark excepted—are far less 
advanced and far less progressive than the Western part of the Province, except some old 
townships on the Rivers Niagara and Detroit, and on Lake Erie. This will be strikinghy 
seen on reference to the library map published in my report of a previous year. 

4. Best Teachers the Cheapest.—That the best made shoes, and waggons, and fences, 
and farm tools are the most serviceable ‘and cheapest in the long run, so the best teachers, 
and school-houses and furniture, are by far the cheapest, as well as the most profitable for 
all parties and all the interests of education and knowledge. 

5. Evils of the “ Cheap” Teachers.—That the most serious obstacles to the education of 
children in many parts of the country are bad school-house accommodation, and the 
employment of incompetent and miscalled “cheap” teachers ; the only remedy for-which 1s 
requiring proper school-house accommodation, doing away with the lowest class of teachers, 
and prescribing a minimum teacher’s salary which will secure the employment and continu- 
ance in the profession of competent teachers. This is what the country, as a whole, owes 
to itself, as well as to the helpless and injured youthful members of it. 

6. Competitive Examinations and Prizes.—That competitive examinations of schools, 
and the distribution of prizes to reward and encourage punctuality, good conduct, diligence and 
werfect recitations of pupils, form a powerful element for improving the schools, and animating 
teachers and pupils to exertion. In all the local reports, there is scarcely a dissenting 
voice as to the salutary influence of distributing prizes as an encouragement and reward 
to meritorious pupils in the schools. The two or three instances in which a doubt as to 
their beneficial influence has been expressed, have been where the prizes an been distri- 
buted in an exceptional manner—by the teacher alone, or upon the single ound of clever- 
ness or success at final examinations, and not embracing rewards also for punctuality, good 
conduct, diligence (as suggested and provided for by the four classes of merit cards), as well 
as for perfect recitations. The testimony is unanimous and unqualified as to the very bene- 
ficial influence upon teachers and pupils of competitive examinations among the pupils of the 
several schools of a township. The two-fold objection heretofore urged in a few instances 
is now seldom repeated, namely, thaf the distribution of prizes is not an appeal to the high 
motives of duty, but to the lower motive of selfishness, as if the Bible does not from begin- 
ning to end urge the motive of reward as well as of duty upon human beings of all ranks 
and ages; and, secondly, that of discriminating between pupils and rewarding the merito- 
rious excites jealousy and hatred in the minds of the undistinguished and unrewarded—an 
objection according to the principle of which, punctual, well conducted, diligent and suc- 
cessful men in life ought not to be rewarded by any respect or notice, or increase of wealth, 
over the negligent, lazy and worthless, lest the latter should envy the former! Whereas 
the principle of Providence as well as of Revelation is, that the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty, and that every man—in childhood as well as in 
manhood—shall be rewarded according to his works. 
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XK.—GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SCHOOL LAW IMPROVEMENT ACT 
OF 1871. : 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


So many and important have been the changes recently made in the law affecting our 
System of Public Instruction, that it may be well, as a preliminary to a discussion of 
those changes, briefly to refer to a few facts relating to the history and progress of our 
School System. 

In 1844, when I had the honour to take charge of the Education Department, our 
municipal system (on which our then elementary School Law was engrafted), was in its 
infancy. The principle of local self government was new, and much opposition was ex- 
perienced in giving effect to the School Law then in operation. The theory of local taxa- 
tion for the support of schools was in some places vigorously opposed, and in others 
regarded as a doubtful experiment. Even as late as 1850, some municipalities refused to 
accept the improved law enacted that year, or act under its provisions, and thus deprived 
their constituents of the great boon of popular education. It is only six years since the 
last disability, caused by such refusal, was removed,—thus uniting the entire Province 
in a cordial acceptance of the School Law. 

The following brief statistical references will illustrate the growth and prosperity of 
our School System :— 

In 1844, there were but 2,610 Public Schools, in 1870, there were 4,566. In that 
year, (1844), the school population was 183,539—of which 96,756 children attended the 
Public Schools, while 86,783 (or nearly as many more) were reported as not in attendance 
at any school whatever. 


In 1870, the school population was 483,966— of which 420,488 children were in at- 


tendance in our schools, and 63,478 reported as not in attendance—not one-seventh, in- 
stead of nearly one-half of the children of School age, as in 1844. In 1844, the whole 
sum available for the support of the Public Schools was about $280,000—of which, approx- 
imately, $190,000 were raised by local taxation.* In }870, the whole sum available for 
Public Schools was $1,712,060—of which $1,336,383 were raised by local taxation and 
fees—an increase of more than seven hundred per cent over 1844 ! 

Such are the three main facts illustrative of the progress of our Public School System 
during the last quarter of a century. Those who are familiar with our educational history 
during that period will remember the fierce opposition which some of what are now re- 
garded as the essential features of our School Law encountered ; but yet, under the Divine 
blessing, our schools and School System have, nevertheless, so steadily progressed and 
- .ospered, that there are few Canadians who do not now refer with unmixed pride and 
. tisfaction to the vastly improved condition of our Public Schools under the operation of 
ile present lawgas revised in 1850.t On no one point have we greater cause for 
thankfulness and congratulation, than in the fact of the unanimity and cordiality with 
which our School System is supported by all classes of the community, by men of all 
shades of political feeling, and, with a single exception (and that in part only), of all 
religions persuasions in the Province. 


OBJECTIONS TO IMPROVE OUR ScHOOM SYSTEM ANSWERED. 


It is a singular and gratifying (yet in some respétt it has proved an embarrassing) 
fact that the chief difficulty experienced in promoting the improvement of our School 
System has arisen from the somewhat over-sensitiveness of the friends of our Schools, lest 
the.proposed changes should disturb the foundations of a system which they had learned 


to regard with so much favour and affection. This solicitude arose partly from a mistaken | 


* Note.—-In 1850, (the first year in which we have ‘positive information on this subject), we find that ~ 


the total-sum expended. in thi¥ Province for public elementary education, was $410,472 ; of which $326,472 
were raised by local rates and fees, je. , 

+ Notg.—No one is more sensible than I am of the numerous defects of our School system, and for this 
reasoh 1 have laboured all the more assiduously to have’ these defects removed by our recent School Legis- 
lation, As I have stated further on, I have even had to combat the views of those friends of the system who 


had thought that it was not susceptible of much improvement. 4 
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view of the condition and necessities of our system, and partly,from a misapprehension of 
the scope and objects of the proposed ameliorations in our School Law. It will be my aim, . 
however, in the following remarks to justify and illustrate the principles and policy in- 
volved in the recent important changes which have been made in, our School Law. 

I would, in the first place, remark that were we, in making improvements in our 
School System, to confine our observation and experience to our own Province alone, we 
might be disposed to look with complacency upon that system, and to rest satisfied with 
the progress which we have already made. The effect of such a state of feeling would be 
that we would seek to profit little by the educational experience and advancement of other 
countries. But such a short-sighted and unpatriotic course, though approved by some on 
the principle of “let well-alone,” yet would not commend itself to the maturer judgment 
of those who are accustomed to look at the “ stern logic of facts,* and to take a comprehen- 
sive and practical view of the underlying causes of the social progress in other countries. 

We are a young country, placed in close proximity to a large and wonderfully pro- 
gressive people. In the good providence of God, we are permitted to construct on the 
broad and deep foundations of British liberty, the corner stone of a new nationality, 
leaving to those who come after us to raise the stately edifice itself. Apart from the 
the vital Christianity of our people, what more lasting bond and cement of society in that 
new nationality, than a free and comprehensive system of Christian education for the 
youth of the land, such as we have sought to establish? Our aim should, therefore, be to 
make that system commensurate’ with the wants of our people, in harmony with the 
progressive spirit of the times, and comprehensive enough to embrace the various branches 
of human knowledge which are now continually being called into requisition in the daily 
life of the farmer, the artizan, and the man of business. In no department of social 
and national progress have our neighbours made greater advances, or prided themselves 
more justly, than in that of free popular education. On the other hand, in no feature of 
progress under British institutions up to a late period has there been less satisfaction, as a 
whole, or less positive advancement than in that of public education. By many of our 
neighbours on the other side of the lines, such inertness and non-appreciation of a vital 
part of national life has been regarded as inherent in'monarchical institutions. |The fact, 
however, has been overlooked that the lingering effects of the long prevalence in Britain 
of the feudal theory, on which her social and political institutions were originally founded, 
has, in spite of various ameliorations in the condition of her people, exercised a sure but 
silent influence against the earlier adoption of the principle of the free and universal 
education of the people. But so surely and certainly has this latent feeling of opposition 
to popular education given way before the prevalence of more enlightened views, that, even 
= the most monarchical countries of Europe, the desire felt and the efforts put forth for 
the diffusion of public education in all its comprehensiveness and fulness have been re- 
markable. Nevertheless, cven among ourselves, that principle of latent opposition to 
popular education did exist in the earlier stages of our educational history. Its gradual 
removal, therefore, under the beneficent operation of our School Laws, aml the prevalence 
of juster and more patriotic views in matter of education are subjects of sincere congratu- 
lation to our people. | 


TLLUSTRATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


It will be my object briefly to refer to the educational progress of other countries, so 
far as they illustrate the necessity for improvements in our own laws, and then in the 
light of such facts and references, discuss the recent improvements and amelioration which 
have been made in our own School System. 


THe EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PRUSSIA. 


As one of the incidents of our educational history, it will be remembered how yvehe- 
mently the so called “ Prussian despotism ” of certain features of our School System of 
twenty years ago was denounced by an influential section of the press. Yet the facts of 
our subsequent experience have shown how utterly futile were these objections ; and so-it 
will be in regard to those portions of our new law which have lately been equally the 
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objects of similar opposition and misrepresentation. Even in regard to the very Prussian 
system of education, so strongly objected to at one time in this Province, the history of 
Prussia during the last few years has demonstrated how sagacious and wise were those 
provisions of her school law which were professedly regarded as the most objectionable. 
In the recent report (1868) of the third and latest of Her Majesty’s Commissions, appointed 
to complete the educational enquiry, instituted years before, we have the following 
“‘ Estimate of the Prussian System of Schools.” 

‘When we view it as a whole, the Prussian system appears to be at once the most 
‘“‘eomplete and the most perfectly adapted to its people of all that now exist. It is not 
‘wanting in the highest cultivation like the American, nor in dealing with the mass of 
“the middle classes like our own; nor does it run any risk of sacrificing everything else 
“to intellectual proficiency like the French. It is somewhat more bureaucratic in its 
‘‘form than would work well in England, but it is emphatically not a mere centralized 
‘system in which the government is everything. In France the central government 1s 
“undeniably distinct from the people ; supported by the people no doubt, and obeyed by 
“them, but distinct from them. But in Prussia the Education Department is simply the 
“instrument which the people use to procure the fulfilment of their own desires. The Prussians 
“believe in culture, and, whoever may have originally created the educational machinery, 
‘that machinery has now been appropriated by the people themselves. They are proud 
“of their schools, and will not allow the Government ‘to sacrifice them to any other in- 
“¢terests, and however greatly political considerations may be paramount in other depart- 
“ments of administration, in this they are not.’ The result is an unrivalled body of 
“teachers, schools meeting every possible need of every class, and a highly cultivated 
““neople.” 

Every enlightened country in Europe is at this moment disposed to learn lessons of 
educational wisdom from Prussia. England has not failed within the last year or two to 
profit largely by her experience ; and even Austria herself, which Prussia humbled in the 
dust, has hastened to adapt to her own circumstances and, within a year or two, has put in 
force a comprehensive system of education, founded on that of her rival and conqueror. 


THe New ScHoout LAw oF AUSTRIA. 


It has been said that the Prussian Common School fought and won the decisive 
battle of Sadowa ; that while the physique of the flower of Austria’s troops which fell in 
that memorable battle was superior to that of the Prussians, yet their skill and intelli- 
gence was greatly inferior. And, although, in the unparalleled success of the Germans in 
France, the same disparity on either side may not have been so marked, yet in the ample 
preparation, the perfectness of detail, the wonderful skill and intelligent resource of the 
Prussians in every emergency, they excited the wonder and astonishment of both Europe 
and America,* And while England has promptly sought to profit by the military experi- 
ence of Prussia, and recently on the plains of Hampshire has sought to demonstrate the 
falsity of the alleged facts and theory of the apocryphal “ Battle of Dorking,” Austria has 
set herself carefully to study the latent causes of the vast intelligent superiority of her late 
foe and rival. Within the last year or two she has enacted a most comprehensive School 
Law, a summary of which is thus given in the last Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1870, as follows :— 


“One of the greatest benefits yet conferred upon the working classes of Austria is 


* Nore.—This point is very forcibly put by Dr. Lyon Playfair, in his address as President of the Edu- 
cation Section of the Social Science Congress of 1870. He says: 

** Prussia has lately shown what education can achieve in the union and advancement of a people. Even 
“< in the least productive of arts—that of war—see how she is served by the universal education of the 
‘soldiers. In England, the conception of a soldier is that of a merejobedient'tool in the hands of an Officer ; 
** the Prussian conception is that a soldier should not only be obedient, but also self intelligent. Trusting 
** to this intelligence, maps of the invaded district were distributed among the privates who have the main Geogra- 
** nhical features thoroughly explained to them, so that every private can co-operate intelligently with his General. 
<< Tn the present war we have been startled to hear of large bodies of French soldiers cut off by losing their 
** way in their own country. No German losses from such ignorance are recorded. In fact, two countries in 
** these days are not fairly matched in war, whatever may be the personal valour of their inhabitants, when 
*¢ one, like France, has 28 per cent. (more than one fourth) of her soldiers unable to read and write, while 
“the other, like Germany, has not 3 per cent. Knowledge is as important as valour in modern combats,” 
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‘the general School Bill of the 14th of May, 1869, which renders national education 
4<compulsory, and greatly elevates the standard of it. In accordance with this law, com~ 
pulsory attendance at school begins with every child at the age of six, and is continued 
«‘yninterruptedly to the age of fourteen. But even then (that is to say at the ena of his 
“fourteenth year), the child is only allowed to leave school on production of certified 
proof that he has thoroughly acquired the full amount of information which this great 
“law fixes as the sine qua non minimum of education for every Austrian citizen. The 
“prescribed educational course comprises reading, writing and arithmetic ; a sound know- 
“ledge of the native language, history, and chiefly, though not exclusively, that of the 
“native country, embracing the political constitution and general social structure of it; 
“seography in the same sense, all the more important branches of physical science, 
“geometry, geometrical drawing, &c., singing, athletic exercises. Children employed in 
“the large factories, or prevented by special circumstances from attending the communal 
¢school, may complete or continue their education at any special school supported by 
“their employer, and the employers are authorized to found schools for that purpose. 
“But it is a sine qua non condition that all such schools shall provide the full amount and 
“quality of education required by law, and otherwise fulfil all the obligations prescribed 
“by the general School Bill, which subjects every school, whether private or public, to 
“the inspection of the State. In places where a special trade school exists, the employer 
«is*bound to send his apprentices to it. In addition to the subjects of instruction above 
‘enumerated, every child is simultaneously provided with religious instruction in the 
“ereed to which he or she is born. The local ecclesiastical authorities or notables of the 
“church or religious community to which each child belongs are entitled, and indeed. 
hound, by law to provide conipetent teachers for this purpose. The free selection of 
«the teachers is left entirely to these religious bodies, subject only to the certified proofs 
“which the State exacts of the teacher’s proficiency and general character. It is only in 
«the event of the local religious communities declining to avail themselves of the privilege 
“ allotted to them by the law, that the State steps in and undertakes the duty which they 
“refuse to discharge. But this religious instruction, which is altogether denominational 
“and on a footing of impartial equality for all religious sects, is kept by the State care- 
“fully apart from the secular education, which is, in every case, obligatory, and which it 
“is in no case allowed to interfere with or attempt to control. Nor are any private 
“ schools tolerated by the government which do not efficiently provide the prescribed 
“amount of secular instruction ; although, so long as this condition be fulfilled, the law 
“imposes no limit to the foundation of private educational establishments. Such is the 
“education now provided in Austria for every child of the working classes.” 
° 
Tue FRENCH SySTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The English Commissioners, already quoted, say :— 


“The French system, as judged from an English point of view, appears to have the 
“merit of being a perfect piece of machinery for the cultivation of the intellect. On the 
«‘ mofal side it seems to be weak, and there are*some appearances of its having a deficiency 
‘just like our own, namely, in the education put within the reach of the superior artizans 
«and smaller shopkeepers. ‘The Schools are of two chief grades—first, the Primary ; sec- 
“ ondly, the Colleges Communaux and Lycees. In arithmetic, mathematics, and natural 
‘science in the French Schools, we are much inferior. They know their own literature 
‘ hetter than our boys know ours. The real advantage which they have is, that, though 
“ their classical culture is not carried so far, the boys are more generally brought up to the 
“ mark in all their studies. ‘There are two main reasons for this : the careful preparation 
‘‘ of their teachers for their profession, and the system of supervision. Nothing can ex- 
‘¢ ceed the care with which the teachers are ftted for their work. The best come from 
‘the great Normal School at Paris. This School, at which board, lodging, and instruc- 
‘tion are all free, is filled from the Lygees by competition among all those who wish to 
“enter the profession. ‘The very élite of the students being thus got together, are taught 
“by the best professors in France, with a perpetual view to their becoming teachers. 
“Finally, no-one either from this School or any other, is placed on the staff of a Public 
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“School without having passed a very strict examination in the precise subjects which he- 
“is to teach, and having given a lesson, as if to a class, as a part of that examination. 
‘‘ Still further to secure the perfection of the machinery, the lessons in the schools given 
“by these teachers, who are called professors, all precisely follow a given curriculum. 
“Every lesson of every hour throughout all the schools, is prescribed by the central gov- 
‘ernment ; and the professors prepared to do a definite task are kept to that task, and no- 
“other. Further, they are set free from every duty but that of giving the lessons. The. 
“moral training and the discipline of all the scholars, and the domestic management 
“‘ of the boarders, are entrusted to different officers, —the Proviseur, the Censeur, and the- 
“Econdme. They have not even the task of seeing that their pupils learn their lessons. 
“This is entrusted to an inferior set of men—the muaitres @’ étude. 'The management is 
‘in the hands of the Minister of Public Instruction, whose power regulates even the mi- 
“nutest details. He is assisted by an Imperial Council of Public Instruction, containing 
“some of the most eminent literary and scientific men of France ; and by 18 Academic. 
“ Councils, corresponding to the 18 Academies which divide France between them for: 
“the purposes of professional instruction. Every important school is ’annually inspected 
“and reported on ; all the scholars annually examined.” 


THE Swiss System oF EDUCATION. 


The Canton of Zurich may be taken as the representative of Switzerland, as Prussi®: 
is the representative of Germany. “This Canton” (says the Report of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, just quoted,) “shows its zeal for education by devoting nearly one-third 
“of the whole public expenditure to that object, whilst there are also considerable endow- 
“ments, and the parents pay fees besides. ‘The system begins with the Communal School, 
“which takes the child at six, and keeps him till he has completed his twelfth year. To 
‘this school every parent is compelled to send his children, under penalty of a fine, or to 
“satisfy the school authorities that they are getting as good an education elsewhere. 
“ And even those who have their children educated elsewhere must still pay the school 
‘fee, just as if the children attended the school. As the schools are really good, few go 
“elsewhere, and one finds all classes of society mixed in them. When a child has passed 
“through the Communal School, the parent is still compelled to keep him under instruc- 
“tion for three years more, either in the Public Schools, or (as before) under equally good 
“tuition. The Public Schools to which he may be sent, and among which the parent has 
“the choice, are of five different kinds. The lowest is the Singing School (Singschule), 
“which requires him to keep up his knowledge of church music and singing by one hour’s 
“ practice in the week, and to attend the religious instruction of the pastor of the parish 
“tor one hour and a half. Next above this stands the finishing school (Erganzungs- 
“schule), which is, in fact, a higher department of the Communal School, with eight 
“hours of instruction a week, the eight being generally taken in two mornings. The fee 
‘‘is in both these schools the same, three francs a year, which may be raised to six by the 
“local school authority. Next ranks the higher popular school, or, as it is also called, the 
“secondary school, corresponding to what we should call a school of the third grade. 
“‘ Here the studies are the same as those of the Communal Schools, only that each branch 
“is carried further, and that French is addéd ; the instruction extends over 28 hours a 
“week. In each of these three kinds of school, the course lasts for three years, and at 
“the end of that time, the scholar being fifteen, is no longer required to be under instruc- 
“tion. The fee in the secondary school is 24 francs a year, but the school is bound to 
“take one scholar in eight as a free scholar. The two remaining schools are—the School 
“of Industry, with a course of five years and a half, and the Gymnasium, with a course of 
‘six years and a half. Each has a lower and a higher division. The School of Industry 
“corresponds with the Prussian Realschule, but it has no Latin at all. “The subjects of | 
“instruction in the lower division are religious knowledge, the mother tongue, history, 
“geography, natural philosophy, arithmetic and mathematics, free hand and geometrical 
“drawing, singing, gymnastics, and military exercises. The course lasts three years. In 
‘the upper division, English and Italian are a part of the regular programme. But there 
‘is no longer one course obligatory on all; there are threé distinct courses, the mechani- 
“cal, the chemical, and that intended to prepare for business. The Education. Council’ 
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“urges the masters not to let the school be turned into a place for mere professional study, 

“but this organization gives a bias which it is hard to resist. The course lasts two years 

“and,a half. In the lower School of Industry the fee is 30 francs a year, in the higher 

“60. The Gymnasium is, in all important respects, formed on the same model as the _ 
“Prussian, except that whereas in Prussia the common primary school is not regarded as 

“the proper preparation for the Gymnasium ; in Zurich it is, and the studies are so adjust- 

“ed that a boy passes naturally from one tothe other. The instruction of the Gymnasium 

“is still, however, classical, and the passage to the University lies through it. But Greek 

“is not generally obligatory, and the composition is reduced to a translation into Latin 

“ or Greek once a week, and this translation is little more than a grammatical exercise. 

“On the contrary, composition in French is carried as far as the essay, and much, beyond 

“ composition in the classical languages. The fee in the lower Gymnasium is 30 francs a 

“year, in the higher 48. The Gymnasium leads to the University,—the School of Indus- 

“try to the Polytechnicum. The University is like other German Universities. The 

“ Polytechnicum (which, though situated in Zurich, is a national, and not a cantonal, in- 

“ stitution) is a high school for training civil engineers, for teaching the applied sciences, 

‘and for training teachers of technical instruction. The fees are low ; the staff of profes- 

“sors excellent ; some of the most distinguished scientific men in Germany have been 

“brought there by the Swiss Government. The work done for education in the Canton 

“of Zurich, out of its own revenues, is summed up by Mr. Arnold in one sentence: ‘A 

“territory, with the population ‘of Leicestershire, maintains a university, a veterinary 

“school, a school of agriculture, two great classical schools, two great real schools, a nor- - 
“mal school, for training primary and secondary teachers, fifty-seven secondary schools, 
“and three hundred and sixty-five primary schools ; and many of these are among the 
‘best of their kind in Europe.’” 


SCHOOLS AND THE ScHOOL LAW IN ENGLAND. q 


The passage of the new School Law for England forms a memorable era in her his- 
tory, and marks one of those great social strides which nations, under strong pressure, 
sometimes take.* In this matter England has shown how strongly conservative have been 
her national instincts. As already indicated, the first report on which her recent school 
legislation was based was prepared by the last of a series of most influential Commissions 
which were appointed by Her Majesty, at successive periods, to enquire into the state of 
education in the various parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, the various countries on the 
continent of Europe, the United States and this Province. ‘The reports of these Com- 
missions would fill from sixty to eighty ordinary octavo volumes. They embracea mass of 
facts elicited by questions, letters and circulars and a variety of detailed information from 
every source, which have thrown a flood of light on the state of Public Education in dif- 
ferent countries, and which have proved of immense service not only in the school legis- 
lation of England, but elsewhere.t For an analysis of the English Act of 1870 we are 
indebted to information contained in the last report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. He says: . 


«A great advance has been made in the system of Public Education in England during 


* Norg.—One of the most potent arguments so effectively used by the promoters of a speedy enactment 
of the New School Act of England, (which embodies both the ‘‘ Free School” and ‘‘ Compulsory ” Prin- 
ciples) is thus stated by the Rev. Canon Kingsley, who had he says himself, for many years advocated the 
opposite opinion (of non compulsion). . 

‘All Lask is—not that those who have studied National Education—but the general public, should 
*‘ keep in mind this broad, ugly, dangerous, disgraceful fact : There are now *** aboutone million, three hundred 
< and eighty thousand children in this Kingdom who ought to be attending some Elementary School or other, 
< but who are not ; 1,380,000 children growing up in ignorance in a country which calls itself civilized, but 
<‘ which will be called by a very differeut epithet some 200 years hence unless she mends her ways right 
** speedily.” 

Phe yee H. G. de Bunsen shows that out of 2,700,000 children in ‘England which should attend the 

Elementary Schools, only 1,250,000 actually do so, leaving 1,450,000 or more than half the school population 
destitute of any kind of School Education ! aS 

+'This is felt and acknowledged in the United States, and the publication of some valuable information 
in regard to education in Sweden and Norway, obtained through the United States legations, is urged ina 
letter to the Commissioner of Education at Washington as affording an opportunity of sending such a re- 
port to the English people in return for similar favours from them. 
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“the past year, one which gives promise that before long the proud boast of America— 
“that education is offered as a free gift by the State to the child of every citizen—will 
4 also be that of the Mother country. The preliminary step was taken in 1869, when the 
“ Government took upon itself the supervision of the Endowed Schools of the kingdom. 
“These Endowed Schools, many of them of great antiquity, were founded by benevolent 
““neople, generally for specific purposes. In many cases the value of the foundation has 
greatly increased, owing to the rise of real estate; and also abuses have sprung up, to 
“ correct which, and to render available for general educational purposes, so far as may be 
“practicable, those moneys devoted to education, was the object of the Bill. <A few of 
“the larger Schools, such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, which have been notably well man- 
“aged, were excepted from the provisions of the law. With these express exceptions, 
“it includes all Endowed Schools. 


THe New ScHooLt LAw FoR ENGLAND.* 


“The central authority rests in the Council of Education, and the whole of England 
‘is cut up into certain districts for School purposes, which are under the charge of In- 
“<snectors. For instance, Yorkshire has two Inspectors, who go to every Element- 
“ ary School and report upon each to the Vice-President of the Council of Education. If 
“there is any improvement to suggest, that is done ; or, if a teacher should be removed, 
“that is reported and acted upon. If children pass a certain examination an extra grant 
“ig made to the School. There are certain standards from one to seven inclusive, and 
“the higher the standard which a class reaches, the greater the grant from the Educa- 
“tional Fund for that School. The payment is dependent upon the results, and the 
“teacher is therefore earnest in pushing on his work. In regard to truancy, they will, 
“whenever we get the law well in working order, alter that word ‘may’ to ‘shall.’ 
“ Within one year provision has to be made for the education of every child in England 
“and Wales; and this, it is anticipated, will require that the present number of School- 
“houses shall be doubled. The School Boards are authorized to provide funds for those 
“ additional buildings, by issuing bonds running for thirty years at 4 per cent. The dis- 
“ eussion in Parliament which resulted in the present Act, was long and earnest, and the 
“advance indicated by this Bill, which is confined in its action to England and Wales, 
“will be fully appreciated only by those who followed the course of the debate, or were 
“familiar with the previous state of Public Education in Great Britain. The question of 
“ compulsory attendance was very earnestly discussed, and was finally left to separate — 
“School Boards, who have a certain discretionary power of enforcing attendance ; but 
‘the advocates of compulsion do not propose to be content until its ultimate adoption. 
“The question of religious education in Schools was also very warmly debated, and re- 
“ sulted, as will be seen in the fgllowing summary of the Act, in making them wholly 
“‘unsectarian. The object of the Law is to secure the establishment in every School dis- 
“trict of Public Schools sufficient for the elementary instruction of all the children 
‘resident therein whose education is not otherwise provided for. School districts are 
“ either municipal boroughs, or parishes included in them. An Elementary School, in the 
“meaning of the Act, is a School in which elementary instruction is the principal part 
“of the education given, and in which the ordinary payments of each scholar do not ex- 
“ceed nine pence a week. In estimating the educational requirements of any district, 
“one-sixth of the total population are to be counted as of school age.t These, less the 
“number in Schools charging more than nine pence a week, are they for whom the Publie 
“ Schools must provide. In calgulating the accommodation afforded by existing Schools, 
“ eight square feet of flooring is to be allowed for each child. 


* Nore.—The first educational effort put forth in England was private. In 1808 the “British and 
Foreign School Society” was established. The Church of England ‘‘ National Society” was formed in 18I1 ; 
the ‘“‘ Home and Colonial School Society” followed in 1836; the ‘‘ Wesleyan Education Committee” was 
formed in 1840; the ‘‘ Congregational Board of Education” in 1842; the ‘‘ London Ragged School Union” in | 
1844 ; the ‘‘ Catholic Poor School Committe” in 1847 ; and the ‘‘ Church Education Society” in 1853, The 
first move made by the Government in favour of education was in 1832. In 1839 and 1846 it further extended 
its operations, and has continued to do so until it has at last absorbed the whole work into its own hands. 

+ This.is a very low estimate, In this Province the proportion is a little over one-fourth. This is also 
the estimate elsewhere, 
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“ Definition of the Public School.—To be considered a Public School, every Elementary 
« School must be conducted in accordance with the following regulations, a copy of which. 
“must be conspicuously posted in the School-room :—1. It shall not be required as a con- 
“ dition of any child being admitted into or continuing in the School, that he shall attend 
4 or abstain from attending any Sunday School or any place of religious worship, or that 
“he shall attend any religious observance or any instruction in religious subjects in the 
« School or elsewhere, from which observance or instruction he may be withdrawn by his 
“parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the School on any day ex- 
« clusively set apart for religious observance by the religious body to which his parent 
‘belongs. 2. The time or times during which any religious observance 1s practised, or 
‘instruction in religious subjects is given at any meeting of the School, shall be either 
“ at the beginning or at the end of each meeting, and shall be inserted in the time-table 
“to be approved by the Education Department, and to be kept prominently and con- 
« spicuously affixed in every Schoolroom. And any scholar may: be withdrawn by his 
“parent from such observance or instruction without forfeiting any of the other benefits 
s¢of the School. 3. The School shall be open at all times to the inspection of any of 
“ Her Majesty’s Inspectors. So, however, that it shall be no part of the duties of such 
«Inspectors to enquire into any instruction in religious subjects given in such School, or 
“to examine any scholar therein in religious knowledge, or in any religious subject or 
“ook. 4. The School shall be conducted in accordance with the conditions required to 
she fulfilled by an Elementary School in order to obtain an annual Parliamentary grant. 
«The word ‘parent,’ as used in these regulations, is defined as signifying any parent, 
“ suardian, or other person, having legal authority over the child. 

“ School Accommodation—Full returns of existing school accommodations, in each 
& district are to be made by proper authorities (as hereinafter explained) to the Education 
4‘ Department, which will promptly decide whether any deficiency exists. In so doing, the 
department will take into consideration every school, whether a Public Elementary School 
“ oy not, and whether actually situated in the school district or not, which in their opinion 
4 gives, or, when completed, will give, sufficient elementary education to, and is, or will 
«he when completed, suitable for the children of the district. The Education Depart- 
«ment will then publish their decisions, giving the number, size, and description of the 
“ Schools reported as available for the district, with the amount and description of the 
“ accommodations required. Any appeal against such decision must be made in writing 
«to the Department within one month after its publication, either by rate-payers of the 
«district (not Jess than ten in number, except when the smaller number represents at 
‘least one-third of the rateable value of the district) or by the managers of any Ele- 
«mentary School in the district. If such an appeal is made, the case must be settled by 
“public enquiry. If no appeal is made, or if, after appeal, public enquiry has shown 
«more accommodation to be necessary, final notice is to be issued by the Department, 
s directing the required accommodation to be provided. If it 1s not supplied at the 
“‘expiration of six months, or is not in the course of being supplied, a School Board 
4¢ must be formed to see that the work is done. If the School Board fail to comply with 
«the requirement within twelve months, the Education Department must take the matter 
s¢ out of their hands and provide the needed school accommodations independent of the 
éJocal ‘authorities. School Boards may be formed without such preliminary enquiry or 
« notice, where application is made to the Education Department by the persons who 
« would elect the School Board, or where the Department are satisfied that the managers 
“ of any Elementary School ‘1 the district are unable or unwilling to maintain such 
school, and that its discontinuance would occasion a deficiency of accommodation. 

“<< Management of Schools.—Every School-board School must be a Public Elementary 
¢¢ School as defined above, and no religious catechism or religious formula, distinctive of 
“any particular denomination, shall be taught in the School. The School Board may 
“delegate any of their powers except that of raising money. They may delegate the 
“management of any School provided by them, with or without restrictions, to 
‘not less than three managers, and may remove such managers or alter the conditions as 
“they may see fit. Any manager so appointed may resign on giving notice to the 
Board. Any School Board that fails to enforce the prescribed regulations will be con- 
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‘sidered in default, and the Department will act accordingly. In any dispute the 
“decision of the Department is to be final. The fees to be paid by children attending — 
“School-board Schools are to be fixed with the concurrence of the Department. The 
“School Board may remit the fees of any child of poor parents for a renewable period of not i 
“less than six months, the remitted fees not to be deemed parochial relief. The School — 
“Boards must maintain the efficiency of School-board Schools, and provide additional ac~ 
“commodations when necessary. Schools can be discontinued, or their sites changed, only i 
“with the concurrence of the Department. If School Boards fail at any time to increase : 
“accommodations when needed, the Department must interfere. School Boards are ; 
“further empowered to provide necessary apparatus, and to make compulsory purchase — 
“of School sites. The managers of any Elementary School may transfer their School to _ 
“the district School Board with the consent of the Department together with that of — 
“two-thirds of the annual subscribers to the School. Objection to such an arrangement — 
“must be made within six months from the date of the transfer. When the School fees 
“of any child of poor parentage are paid by the School Board, the parent has the right 
“of selecting the School to which the child shall go. School Boards may establish free 
“Schools, with the consent of the Department, and also contribute to, or establish In- if 
“dustrial Schools. All School Expenses are to be paid out of the School Fund, which | 
“fund is to be made up of fees, parliamentary grants, loans, and any other moneys — 
“received by the Board. Any deficiency in the School Fund is to be paid by the rating 
“authorities out of the local rates. In united districts, the School Boards will apportion — 
“the amount required among the constituent districts in proportion to the rateable value p 
“of each, to be paid by the rating authorities on each. If these authorities fail to pay the 
“required amount, or if the money is to be raised from any place which is part of a 
“parish, the School Board may appoint officers to take the place of the rating authority 
“of such place. School Boards are permitted to. borrow money, with the consent of the 
“Department, on the security of the School F und, for the purpose of providing or enlarg- 
“ing their School-house. | 
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“Compulsory Attendance.—School Boards may, with the approval of the Education : 
“ Department, make by-laws requiring the attendance of all children between five and _ 
“thirteen years of age, determining the time during which the children shall so attend 
“(subject to the regulations above given), providing for the remission of the payment of 
“the School fees of poor children, imposing penalties for the breach of the by-laws, and 
“revoking or altering the by-laws. Children between ten and thirteen years of age may 
“be exempted from such compulsory regulations upon certificate of proficiency from the — 
“School Inspectors; or on showing that they are otherwise sufficiently instructed, that 
“they are sick or unavoidably prevented from attending ; or that there is no Public Ele- 
“mentary School within the prescribed limit—three miles. q 

“ Parliamentary Grants.—After March 31st, 187 I, no parliamentary grant will be 
“made to any Elementary School which is not a Publie School as defined above. No 7 
“application for building grants will be entertained after December dist, 1870. After — 
“March 31st, 1871, no grant will be given in respect of any religious institution. No ~ 
“grant to any School in any year shall exceed the income of the School for that year — 
“from fees and voluntary contributions. Hereafter no School will be required to be con- _ 
“nected with any religious denomination, or to give religious instruction as a condition 
“of receiving aid from parliamentary grants. Voluntary Schools and School-board 
“Schools are to be treated impartially. Additional parliamentary grants are to be made _ 
“to exceptionably poor neighbourhoods. The annual grant may be refused to any 
“School not previously in receipt of public aid if it is situated in a district having a 
“School Board, and if in the judgment of the Education Department the School is 
“not absolutely necessary.” 


THE ScotcH System oF EDUCATION. 


Although it is proposed to introduce into Parliament at its next Session, a compre- 
hensive School Law, (as in England) for Scotland, yet for the purposes of this Report, we 


quote the following passages from the report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, on the 
“present system. They say :— . 
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“The Scotch system appears to comprise three grades of institutions for education, 
“Parochial Schools, intended chiefly for primary instruction; the Burgh Schools or 
«¢ Academies, for secondary instruction ; and the Universities. The Parochial Schools, | 
“which date from the Reformation, are closely connected with the Scotch Church, 
“6sq much so, that when the Free Church seceded from the Establishment, the 
¢ seceders proceeded to build new schools as well as new churches. The Schools are by 
“Jaw under the control and supervision of the Presbyteries, though the buildings of each 
“ school are maintained, and a minimum salary is paid to the master, by the heritors or 
“Jand-owners of the parish. The secondary schools are the Burgh Schools in the municipal 
“towns and the Academies. The Burgh Schools are maintained and controlled by the 
¢ municipal authorities, who appoint the masters, determine the subjects of instruction, 
“and fix the fees to be paid by the scholars. It is not easy to draw the line between 
“ these schools and the Academies. Several Burgh Schools appear, after falling into disre- 
“pute, to have been revived and remodelled, and then called by this name. As a rule, 
“ however, it seems that an Academy either has, or has at one time had, the support of a | 
“ body of subscribers, and is therefore in some degree a proprietary as well as a municipal 
“school. In these cases, as long as the subscribers have continued their support, they 
“have retained a share in the control. Some Academies, as for instance, that of 
«Edinburgh, are simply proprietary schools. Lastly, above the Burgh Schools and Acade- 
‘‘ mies stand the four Universities. The peculiarity of the relation between these various 
“institutions consists in this, that they compete with and overlap each other. The Paro- 
“ chial Schools often give what is really secondary instruction ; the Burgh Schools and 
“ Academies often give primary ; and the Universities largely compete with the Burgh 
“- Schools and Academies, and admit many to the professors’ lectures, who would more 
“naturally be still at school. Each institution in fact takes its own independent lne 
“ without regard to the others.” The Commissioners then proceed to describe each class of 
schools, and sum up with the following reference to the keen interest felt by Scotch parents 
in the education of their children : ‘“ Outside the schools there is a force at_ work, which 
“really supplies them with all their life and vigour, and this is the extraordinary interest 
“which the parents take in the progress of their boys. All the energy and all the interest 
é¢ of the Scotch teacher would perhaps not produce more result than that which English 
«¢country Grammar Schools afford, were they not seconded by the anxious and intelligent 
“<watchfulness of parents and patrons, and by the consequent eagerness and diligence of 
“ children. ‘What place in the class to-day ?’ is generally found to be the first question 
“asked when a boy went home after school ; then would follow questions as to what he 
‘had read ; whether such and such neighbour's son was above or below him; and if above 
“him, why so; and whether if he worked a little harder, he could not manage to take him 
«¢ down ; how he had gained or why he had lost a place ; who was dux; and did he think 
«he had a chance of ever being dua, and so on ; every word shewing the keen interest the 
«<narent feels in the son’s progress, and the importance which the whole family attach to 
«his success. In short, the schools are practically in the hands of the parents ; the parents 
“ use the masters to educate their sons, but they themselves direct the education. The 
“responsibility, the expense, the guidance are all their own, and the result is that they 
“ give their hearts to a task which in many respects none others can do so well.” 


Tur Irish System oF EDUCATION. 


The main features of the Irish National System of Education are so well known, 
that it is not necessary to refer to them in detail. In 1870, the number of children on 
the rolls of the 6,800 National Schools was nearly one million, (998,999), while the average 
attendance was only 359,199, or a little more than one third : The Government expen- 
diture for the year was £431,265. £60,528 additional were paid from local sources for the 
salaries of teachers. 


COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT EUROPEAN SYSTEMS. 


In their report, Her Majesty’s Commissioners thus institute a comparison between 
the different Systems of Education quoted and their own, as follows :— 
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“The French, the Prussian and the Swiss systems owe the completeness of their success 
“to the perfection of their machinery. There is no waste of power. The aim of the teacher 


“is clear and distinct ; the scholars know perfectly what to expect ; the work is tested at 


“every proper point ; the higher education is not interfered with by the demands of the 


“‘ lower, as is perhaps the case in some degree in America ; nor is the lower interfered with 
“‘ by the demands of the higher, as is certainly the casein England. The Scotch system does 


“much, but it 1s impossible to put it by the side of the Prussian, or still more the Swiss, 


“which it perhaps resembles in its general aim, without seeing how much it would gain 
“by a co-ordination of the Schools with each other and with the Universities, and by a_ 


“regular system of examinations. But even if Scotland and America can enforce success 
“without much organization, simply because the problem of education in both countries 
‘is comparatively simple ; it is impossible to expect the same result in a country like 
“England, with so complex a society, with such a vast variety of needs, with old 
“traditions of teaching already in existence, and of necessity exercising a powerful in- 
“fluence on all educational institutions new or old. The Schools are drawn in different 


“directions by the demands of the Universities, by demands of the parents, by public | 


“opinion, by antiquated regulations ; and since much of this medley cannot be destroyed, 
“ there is no remedy left but to reorganize it in such a way as to put what we have to the 
“best use, and make room for more by the side of it.” 


AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 


The general principles on which the systems of Schools in the several American 
States are founded are known to the public. The details vary in each State, and we shall, 
therefore, only refer to them in illustration of the modifications recently made in our own 
law, where necessary. Within the last few years the United States Government has 
established a Bureau of Education at Washington, with a view to collect yearly informatior 
in regard to Education in the various States, and to stimulate Public Education, and to as- 
simulate the School Laws throughout the Union. Since the war, the fixed policy of the 
American Government has been to make the entire Republic a homogeneous whole educa- 
tionally, politically and socially. 


NECESSITY FOR THE RECENT CHANGES IN THE ScHOOL LAW OF ONTARIO. 


We will now proceed, in the light of the educational facts and illustrations which we 
have given from other countries, to discuss the recent improvements which have been 
effected in our own law. 

The population of this Province, according to the recent census, is 1,620,842 
The number of children of school age is 483,966, or a little over one-fourth of the whole. 
The number of Elementary Schools is not much below 5,000, and are maintained at 
an annual cost of nearly $1,800,000, or one dollar per head of the population. Such being 
the magnitude to which our Educational System has grown, every man will feel how 
imperative it is upon us to see that that system is as thorough and complete in all of its 
details as possible ; and that in no respect should it be allowed to fall below the standard 
now reached by the other educating countries to which we have referred. 

So long as our system of Schools was in its infancy, and might be fairly regarded as 
yet an experiment, so long might we confine our efforts to mere elementary organization 
and be content with very moderate results. Experience has shown, however, that 
without great care and constant effort the tendency of all systems of education, and ours. 
among the rest, is to a state of equilibrium, or to a uniform dead level of passable respect- 
ability. This is the stage in its history, as elsewhere, at which our system has arrived, and 
at which, as we have explained, many of its friends are disposed to leave it. But those 
who have carefully studied the subject in all its bearings, and have looked more closely into 
the educational history, the progress and failures of other countries, know full well that 
our School System would fall behind that of other countries and become stationary, 
unless it embodies within itself from time to time the true elements of progress, and pro- 
IgGs fully and on a sufficient scale for the educational wants of the youth of the 
country. 
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These wants, as indicated elsewhere, involved provision being made, at this stage of 
our educational history for the following among other matters, viz. :— 

L The establishment of a National System of Free Schools. 

II. Declaring the necessity for, as well as the right by law of, every child to attend 
School, thus recognizing the principle of “ Compulsory Education.” 

III. The fixing of a higher standard of qualification for Teachers. 

IV. Giving the profession of teaching a fixed legal status, and providing for the re- 
tirement and support by it of its worn-out members. 

V. Prescribing a more systematical and comprehensive, yet practical, course of study 
for each class of pupils in our Schools,—including the introduction of the new subjects of 
Agriculture, Commercial Instruction, Mechanics, Drawing, Vocal Music and Natural His- 
tory into the course of study for’ the Schools. 

VI. Requiring that adequate School accommodation be provided by Trustees for 
all the children of school age in their localities. 

VII. Giving facilities for the establishment of Township Boards of Education. 

VIII. Authorizing the establishment of Industrial Schools. 

IX. Discriminating, by a clearly defined line in the course of study, between the 
Public and High Schools ; and prescribing a programme of studies for High Schools. 

X. Providing for the establishment of Collegiate Institutes or Local Colleges. 

XI. Declaring the duty of Municipalities to maintain High Schools equally with 
Public Schools, as part of the system. P 

XII. New principle of “Payments by results” to High Schools. 

XIII. Providing for a more thorough and systematic inspection of Public and High 
Schools—thus recognizing the necessity for a more complete supervision of the entire 
system, and a harmony in its several parts. 

XTV. Miscellaneous Provisions : Pecuniary and Personal Responsibility of Trustees 
Powers of Arbitrators—Appeals—Vacations, etc. 


THe RECENT IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE ScHooL LAW OF ONTARIO. 


Before entering into the immediate discussion of these improvements in our law, we 
quote, as a preliminary, the following striking remarks of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
(President of the Education Section of the Social Science Congress of England, in 1869,) 
on the inherent right of every child to education, and the duty of the parent and of the 
State in giving facilities for the enjoyment of that right. ae 

As to the right of the child, and the duty of the parent, Mr. Kingsley says :-— 

“Let me tell you in a few words what principles I believe should never be lost sight of 
‘by those who wish to educate thenation. I hold, that whatever natural rights a human 
“being brings into the world with him at his birth, one right he indubitably brings : 
“ namely—the right of education ; that is, to have his faculties and capabilities educed— 
“brought out ; at least so far that he can see for himself something of what there is be 
“earned, and what there is to be done, in the world in which he must needs live ; and 
“ what of that he himself can learn and can do. I say he hasa right to this. He was put 
into the world by no act of his own ; and he has a right to ask of those who brought 
«him into the world, that he shall be taught how to live in it. Of course it follows that 
“he has a right to demand education first from his own parents. They are responsible 
« for him, not merely to the State, or to God ; they are responsible for him to himself. 
“ But if his parents will not, or cannot give him education—and that too many will not, 
“who does not know ?—if parents, I say, will not, or cannot, educate, of whom is the 
« child to demand his natural right? I answer : From the State ; and if the child (as is 
¢¢ the case) is unaware of its own right, and unable to demand it, it is the duty of all good 
¢¢ citizens to demand it for him.” 

Further on, in discussing the duty of the State, Mr. Kingsley declares that :— 

“The State has no right to compel the mass of citizens to receive among them every 
“year a fresh crop ot savages, to be a nuisance and a danger to the body politic. It has 
“no right to demand that the physical life of the child shall be preserved, and yet to allow 
«its far more important and valuable life—its intellectual and moral life—to be destroyed. 
«Moreover, it has no right to delegate its own duties in the matter to any voluntary asso- 
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“ciation, however venerable, earnest, able. The State, and the State alone, is responsible 
_ “to the existing citizens for the training of those who are to become citizens. It alone 
‘‘ ought to do the work ; and it alone can.” 


* 


I._—THE SYSTEM OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


Since 1850 it was left to the ratepayers in each school division to decide annually 
whether the Schools should be free, or partly supported by rate-bill on pupils attending the 
school. The principle, that. a Public School education is the right of every child in the 
Jand, and that every man should contribute, according to his property, to the education 
of every child in the community, by whose influence and labours such property is protected 
and rendered valuable, had greatly obtained, so that Free Schools had increased from one 
hundred to five hundred per annum, until upwards of four thousand of the four thousand 
four hundred Public Schools were made free by actual experiments, and by the annual 
discussions and votes in these primary meetings of the people. The demand was very 
general for several years, that all the Public Schools should now be made free by law, and 
all local disputes on the subject be thus terminated. This has now been happily accomp- 
lished by the new law. 


FREE SCHOOLS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. EXAMPLES, ARGUMENTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A system of Free Schools now exists in the States of Massachussets, Connecticut, New 
York, NewJersey, Michigan, Alabama, Missouri, Virginia, West Virginia, Indiana and Illinois, 
In this latter State, with a school population about double that of ours, the expenditure 
for Public Schools in 1868, was nearly seven millions of dollars (36,896,879)—a sum more 
than three times that of our expenditure for Public Schools. The Free School tax alone 
amounted to $4,748,105, or nearly five millions of dollars, while (with a school population 
less than one-half that of Illinois) our entire expenditure for Public Schools, in 1870, was 
only $1,712,060, or less than two millions of dollars. This noble example of Illinois is 
truly stated in the report to be “without a parallel in the whole history of Free Schools on 
this continent.” In regard to the various States of the South, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education in his report for 1870, says :—“ It is gratifying to know that under 
“the restoration policy of Congress the reorganized State Governments have adopted 
“constitutions making obligatory the establishment and conduct of free public schools for all the 
“children of school age.” In Kentucky, a large majority of the people cast their votes 
in favour of Free Schools, but the legislature refused to concur with them. In Queens- 
land, (Australia), a system of Free Schools has been lately established ; and in England 
County Boards are authorized to establish them. 

In a recent report of the Board of General Education in Queensland (Aurtralia), the 
Board thus refers to the operations of the free school law introduced into that country in 
1869 :—“ We believe that, on the whole, the effect of the change has been decidedly 
“beneficial ; * * * but the balance between the good and the evil is certainly on the 
“right side. Among the conspicuously beneficial consequences of the change, the large 
“increase in the number of children brought within school influence naturally ranks first. 
“The rolls for 1870 included the names of 16,227 children, whereas the return for 1869 
“ showed only 11,087 ”—an increase of attendance, it will be seen, of nearly fifty per 
cent. in one year ! 

Tn summing up the result of his educational experience in England, Mr. Kingsley 
thus discusses the application of the new principle of Free Schools. He remarks :— 

“I question, from twenty-seven years’ experience, whether it is really better to make 
“the labouring class pay School pence (as fees) for the education of their children ; whe- 
“ther the wisest method is not to make them pay School rates, asthey do poor rates, and open 
“the Schools free. My experience is, that as long as they pay, both the ignorant, the 
“stupid and the unwilling (and it is with them we have to deal in this matter) will persist 
“in considering schooling as an article which they may buy or not, as they see fit, like 
‘beer, or fine clothes, or any luxury ; and they, will persist in thinking, or pretending to 
«think, that they are doing the School managers a favour, and putting money into their 
“pockets ; that they will persist in thinking, or pretending to think, that they pay for the 


“ whole of their children’s education, and ignore the fact that three-fourths of the expense is 
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“borne by others, and that the only method to make them understand that educating their 
“¢ children is an indefeasible duty, which as citizens they owe to the State itself, is for them 
“to be taxed by the State itself, and for the State to say—there is your money’s worth in 


“the School. We ask no more of you; but your children shall go to School, or you shall be 
* munished by the law.” 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Virginia thus forcibly states 
the following historical facts and arguments in favour of Free Schools :— 


“The undeniable fact of the steady growth of the Public Free School System among 
“ the civilized nations for the last century creates a presumption in its favour. It flourishes 
“under various forms of government, and when once tried is never abandoned, but, on the 
“contrary, is cherished and perfected more and more. It is observed also that its popular- - 
“ity (in the United States) is not chiefly among the ignorant and moneyless, but among 
“the more intelligent property holders, and often among those who have the largest taxes 
“to pay. ‘This popularity is not to be accounted for by the growth of the republican form 
“ of government, for the system existed on this continent a hundred years before there was 


“a republic, and at this time it is flourishing among the monarchies of Europe. And. 


“ would it be seen existing in a perfection unknown on this continent, and vitalizing the 
“ energies of a mighty, consolidated empire, behold the kingdom of Prussia! As a meré 
“matter of fact, the Public Free School System is as clearly established as an element in 
“the world’s progress as any other of the great developments of modern enterprise. 

“Those who have studied the history of pauperism in Southern Europe and in Eng- 
“ Jand, tell us that the bulk of it comes from the neglected freedmen of the Roman empire 
“and of the feudal barons. Now behold the result in the lazzaroni of the Mediterranean 
“ States and in the cloud of paupers in England! In the latter the education of the ruling 
“ classes has given national prosperity, but in England every twentieth man is a pauper ;* and 
“ whilst she spends but little for the education of the common people on the free system, 
“ she is (or was not long ago) compelled to spend thirty millions a year for the subsistence 
“ of her paupers, and a great deal more to punish them for their crimes. The statistics of 
‘her prisons show that 95 per cent. of crime is committed by persons unable to read or 
“ write, and also that not one criminal in two hundred has what may be called an educa- 
“tion. And such is the testimony of prisons everywhere as to the intimate relations 
“ between ignorance, pauperism and crime. | 

« When, on the other hand, we turn to those European nations which have estab- 
“lished Public Free Schools, there isa far better state of things in these particulars. Such 
“is the case in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and most of the German 
“ States. There they have Common Schools, and there pauperism is almost unknown ; 
“and the testimonies go to show that in proportion as the people are educated, they are 
“ free from crime and improved in thrift and good morals. Similar results are claimed in - 
“those States of our own prosperous and powerful country where the system has been 
“ thoroughly tried, and claimed with the greatest confidence in those States where the 
“ system has been longest tried. The outlay is great, but the income is far greater. No- 
“thing is so costly as crime and ignorant, thriftless labour. Nothing makes public order 
“ gq difficult, reputation so insecure, property so precarious, government in every depart- 
“ ment so costly and unstable, as ignorance and vice. Now for these evils there is within 
“the power of Government no remedy so cheap and effectual as Common Schools, which 
“ bring men from darkness into the light. And in these times, when every place and 
“privilege belong to every man, there is no estimating the stake we have in this matter. 
* Universal suffrage simply necessitates universal education.” 


The Secretary of the Board of Education for the State of Connecticut, thus expresses 
the f.eling and experience of that State on the subject :— 


“Free Schools no longer need any defence. Experience has tested them. Opposi- 
‘tion and diszussion have helped them. * a * The press of Connecticut, with 
« nossibly a single exception, is now a unit in behalf of Free Schools. The cause of edu- 
“ cation was never so heartily endorsed by the masses. The results of the Free System 


OO Ne eS 
*TIn England and Wales, with a population of 23,000,000, there were on the Ist January, 1871, no less 
than 1,086,000 paupers. ‘Thus one out of every twenty-one persons is a subject of charity ! 
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“ demonstrate its wisdom and necessity. 'The common people favour it, and already reap 
“ arich harvest fromit. The proof now before the public that over 10,000 children were 
‘barred from School by the Rate Bill, buries it beyond the possibility of resurrection. 
“The disasters dire so confidently predicted, unless diminished attendance on Private 
“ Schools be such, do not appear. No measure so radical, touching so many persons and 
“ pockets, was evermore generally ratified by the people. Michigan quoted our argu- 
“ments and followed our example in 1869; and during the last month, New Jersey 
“ adopted a most liberal Free School Law, and thus the only vestige of the Rate Bill left 
“in this broad land was abolished. The Free School system may now be truly called the 
“ American system—the only State system in this country. It will stand so, for no State 
“ that has tried both systems ever went back to the Rate bill.” 3 


As to the principles and conditions of the Free School system, the Commissioner of 
Public Instruction in Rhode Island declares that : 

“ A system of Free Schools, to be universally popular, must be universally practical, 
«so much so that the dullest comprehension may see something of intrinsic value in it. 
“Tt becomes every intelligent citizen and legislator, therefore, to inquire to what extent 
“the operations of the system meet the wants of the people, and wherein it fails to secure 
“the desired end. * i * A perfect system may become a perfect failure, if it 
“ does not feel the vital forces pervading it which spring from the popular will. An im- 
“perfect system may be made to do wonders, if its defects are supplemented by an intelli 
“gent and enthusiastic body of workers, supporting and advancing its interests. To 
“secure the hearty co-operation from the whole people, the working plan must touch and 
“ vitalize every interest, and in its broad and liberal provisions it must meet the present and 
“anticipate the prospective wants of every child and man in society. A noted king and 
‘ philosopher of ancient times, when asked, ‘ What kind of education should be given to 
“joys? answered: ‘That kind of knowledge they will need to use when they become 


“men.” 


IL—COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL.* 


The provision of the law in this matter is the legitimate consequence of the principle 
involved in the establishment of Free Schools ; for if every man 1s to be taxed, according to 
his property, for the Public School education of every child in the land, every taxpayer has 
a right to claim that every child shall be educated in the various branches of a good 
English education ; otherwise it is raising money by taxation under false pretences. 

And, if every man is to be taxed according to his property for the education of every 
child, and if every child has a right to school instruction, some provision was needful to 
secure both the ratepayer and the child against the oppression and wrong which might be 
inflicted by an unnatural guardian or parent. Society at large, no less than the parties 
immediately concerned, requires this protection ; and the protecting provision of the law, 
in this respect is milder and more guarded than a corresponding one in Prussia, Massa- 
chussets, and other countriest where Public School education is provided for and guaranteed 
to every child in the country. According to the new Act, no parent or guardian is liable 
to punishment whose wrong against society and his youthful charge is not wilful and 
eriminal. If such a protection in this mild and guarded form is found, on trial, to be insuf- 
ficient for the purposes intended, a more stringent one can be enacted by the Legislature 
hereafter, But, 1 believe the law will, upon the whole, secure the end proposed. 


ORIGIN OF THE COMPULSORY SYSTEM IN GERMANY AND SCOTLAND.—EXAMPLES. 


1. The Rev. H. G. de Bunsen, in an address at a recent Social Science Congress, on 


* By telegram, dated Paris, Nov. 7th, we learn the Council-General of the department of the Seine h 
voted in favour of the establishment of a system of compulsory and gratuitous education. The local rulers 
of Paris, evidently impressed with the great need of some salutary and effective measures for redeeming the 
ignorant masses (from which the conscripts are taken) from their degradation, have, like Austria, in her 
humiliation, taken a leaf out of their conquerors’ book, and have acted boldly and promptly in this matter. 
The effect will be salutary throughout France, Compulsory education has also been ordered in the new 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, by the German government. This may have prompted the Parisians to 


action. 
+ The compulsory system has, within the last and present years, been adopted in Michigan, Texas, and 


other of the American States. 
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the Education of Neglected Children, after showing that out of 2,700,000 children in Eng 
land that should attend the Public Elementary Schools, nearly one million and a half 
(1,450,000) do not do so, declares that :— 


“There does not appear to be any othor mode of arresting the fatal progress of this 
“ great evil, and of attempting to educate all classes of children, than by making education 
“compulsory in.Great Britain—that is, compulsory on the parents, and compulsory on the 
“employers of children; in other words, the State must enforce by legal enactments the 
« attendance of children at school. But, let me observe, there are two kinds of compulsion, 
“the one direct, the other indirect. The one, the direct kind of compulsory education, is 
“the law in Prussia, in North and South Germany, in several of the American States, and 
“in several of the Cantons of Switzerland. But this kind of legal compulsion dates from 
“the very beginning of Protestantism in some of the above-named countries, and in the 
« rest it ig coeval with their existence as independent free States. And, first, with regard. 
to Prussia and Protestant Germany, it was Luther, (who, no doubt, in accordance with 
“the precept of the Apostle Peter, when he says, in his first Epistle, iti, 15 : ‘ Be ready 
“ always to give an answer to every one that asketh you a reason for the hope that is in 
“you, with meekness and fear ?).—insisted, in his address to the munieipal corporations of 
“ Germany, in 1524, on the duty—the religious duty—of seeing that each Protestant child 
“be taught to ‘ understand and practise the doctrine and duties of its religion.’ Ever since 
‘it has been recognized in Germany, whether enforced by enactment or no, as the ‘ business 
« of the Church to see its youth did so.’ This duty, universally adopted by all the Protes- 
“tant princes of Germany, among others by the Princes Hohenzollern (or reigning House) 
“in Prussia, was gradually extended in such a manner, that ‘compulsory education,’ com- 
‘prising, in addition to the knowledge of the Scriptures, and the peculiar tenets of the 
“two denominations of religion, Protestant and Roman Catholic, reading, writing, arith- 
“metic, and history, had become universal in Prussia by the end ofthe last century. And 
“since peace was again restored to Europe, and more especially to poor suffering Prussia 
“and the North of Germany, by the battle of Waterloo ; this compulsory education has 
heen regularly enforced in all parts of Germany, more or less, by legal enactment. It has 
“now become so entirely one with the national feeling, that, were the law to be abrogated 
“ at this moment, the nation itself, it is generally believed, would uphold it of its own free 
POW) 


9. The Rev. Mr. Pattison, in his report to the English Commissioners says, in regard 
to compulsory education in Prussia :— 


“The compulsion consists practically of a small fine, and the highest testimony that 
«“eould be borne to the wisdom and efficiency of the law may be found in the statement 
«which is sometimes quoted as an argument against 1t, viz. :—That ‘the school has taken 
‘so deep a root in the social habits of the general people, that were the law-repealed 
« to-morrow no one doubts that the schools would continue as full as they are now.’ 
“ Ninety-eight per cent. of the population of Prussia are stated to be able to read and 
«write. Education is also compulsory in Denmark, where attendance at school is enforced 
“ from the age of seven to that of fourteen, and instruction is given gratuitously to children, 
“ whose parents cannot afford to pay for their teaching. In Bavaria attendance at the 
« Elementary Schools is compulsory for all children until the age of fourteen. In Saxony 
‘attendance at school, or instruction under properly qualified teachers, has been com- 
“ pulsory since the year 1835. Public education is said to have reached the highest point 
“in Saxony—every child, without exception, partaking of its benefits. In Baden educa- 
“cation is compulsory, and parents are compelled, by strictly enforced penalties, to send 
«their children to school. In Portugal, by a law enacted in 1844, it is compulsory on 
“parents to send their children to a place of public instruction, but this law, it is said, is 
“not strictly enforced. In most of the Cantons in Switzerland, parents are compelled to 
‘‘gend their children to school, or to have them privately taught, from the age of five to 
“that of eight years. Neglect of parents in this respect is punished, in some cases by 
“fine and in other cases by imprisonment.” 


3. Dr. Lyon Playfair, in referring to the history of ‘“ Compulsory” Education, says : 
«The first direct compulsory law relating to education in this kingdom, that I have 
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“met with in my studies, was passed by James IV., of Scotland, in 1494. He ordained that 
“all sons of freeholders and barons should go to School under penalty, and that their eldest 
_ ‘sons, who were to have the estates, should, after their preliminary education, attend three 
“years at a School of Law, in order that they might administer, discreetly and wisety, 
“‘ Justices’ justice to the poor folk ofthe realm. It is a pity this compulsory law does not 
“still exist for eldest sons! You see in it the idea that education should be adapted to 
“the work of life. This main idea of fitting a man for his work was vigorously supported 
“by our old reformers. John Knox held firmly by it, especially in his scheme for secondary 
“education, which, unfortunately for Scotland, was never adopted, though his plan for 
“primary. education was. In the former he announced that no beys should leave School 
“till they had devoted a proper time to “that study which they intend chiefly to pursue 
“for the profit of the commonwealth.” This is the old conception of the object of educa- 
“tion, and reappears at the present day under the modern garb of “‘ Technical Education.” 
“ All the reformers urged its necessity, especially Luther and Melancthon. Most European 
“States have held fast to the idea with more or less of development, but it has vanished 
“utterly from our English Schools. Gdéethe brings out the idea finely in the travels of 
* Wilhelm Meister in the pedagogic province, where he left his boy for education. Every 
“boy in that Province was especially trained according to his aptitudes, in whatever direc- 
“tion these manifested themselves. Wilhelm Meister, after a twelve months’ absence, re- 
“visits the Province. He comes upon acloud of dust produced by a troop of wild horses 
‘under a course of training by mounted boys. One of these was his son, for horse-break- 
‘“‘ing was made his main education, as he was found most fitted for it. Only to soften his 
“mind under such a system, he was also carefully instructed in Italian literature. So it was 
‘with all the boys is this educational province. Some were masons or carpenters, some 
“artists or musicians, all being treated according to their main aptitudes, though each hada 
“ collateral study to supplement the mental deficiency which experience showed to arise in 
‘such a course of training. Every pupil in the pedagugic province learned revererce 
“(Ehrpercht), and that of three kinds—reverence for that above him, reverence for that 
‘around him, and reverence for that beneath him. In this quaint allegory of the pedagogic 
“province, you will find the secret of the prosperity of Prussia, a State at the back of 
“‘Kurope, and which only got its civilization long after the Christian communities of Europe 
“had organized themselves.” , 


ENGLISH ADVOCATES OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION—ITS NECESSITY.—EXAMPLES. 


The Rev. Canon Kingsley, in an address before a recent Social Science Congress in 
England, thus eloquently answers the question : “ Ought Primary Education to be Compulsory 
or Voluntary?” He replies :— 


“We shall hear, I trust, much said about the relative merits of the voluntary and 
“and the compulsory systems in education. We cannot hear too much on both sides. 
“Shall we have compulsory education or not 1—is, to my mind, the first question of the 
dager. : “ The State, I hold, has a right to compel the ignorant to learn ; 
“but it has also the right to compel the stingy to pay toward that learning. When, there- 
“fore, the National Education League was started at Binnington, I, for one, joined it, as 
“the only method of obtaining what twenty-seven years’ experience as a parish clergyman 
‘had shown me to be necessary—compulsory attendance. No one is more alive than I am 
“to the services which different denominations and religious bodies have rendered to edu- 
“cation ; to the services of the British and Foreign School Society; of the National 
“Society, and especially of that venerable body, always foremost in all benevolent works, 
“the Socicty of Friends. He who does not feel that England owes a huge debt to these 
“splendid results of what is called the ‘voluntary principle’ (in giving), must be deeply 
“ignorant of her history for the last eighty years. But, over and above what these good 
“people have done, does not much, too much, remain which they cannot do? tor the simple 
“reason that those who need education most care for it least; and that those who are 
“‘unawakened to the value of religion are certain to be still less awakened to the value of 
“Jearning? Striking example of failure in the English ‘voluntary’ (as distinguished 
‘“‘from the ‘compulsory ’) system cf education. This defect seems to me to be inseparable 
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«from the voluntary (as distinguished from the compulsory) system of education, how- 
“ever zealously and ably carried out. * % * ven if, as is usually the case, the 
“ great majority avail themselves of the Schools rationally and thankfully enough, yet 
_ “there is always a minority who cannot be made to attend regularly without threats, fines, 
“exclusion from charities, and so forth, * * * And some who do not come to 
“ School at all; children not generally of the very poor and miserable, but mostly of able- 
“ podied, reckless, profligate persons who are perfectly able to pay for their children’s 
“ schooling a sum probably double of what would be charged : but who prefer exercising 
“the indefeasible rights of free born Britons in spending their money in beer and fine 
“clothes. * * * How any voluntary system is to touch these free born Britons I 
“have not yet discovered. * * * So much for the agricultural districts. In the 
“towns the broad fact is, that in every large town there are children to be counted by 
“hundreds, often by thousands, who go to no school at all, and who cannot by any exist- 
“ing methods, be got to school. Let me,'to give an example, call your attention to the 
“ease of one town, Birmingham. There is no reason to suppose that the denominational 
“ system has not been worked as earnestly and ably in Birmingham as elsewhere. * * * 
“ But it was found last year (1868) that 21,000 children out of 45,000 (or nearly half the 
“ children in Birmingham), were growing up in ignorance and idleness, * * * although 
“it was found that there was school accommodation already for more than 31,000 children. 
«* * * The Birmingham Education Society, finding that many of these children 
“were kept from school simply by the poverty of their parents, devised Free School 
“ orders, by which these children would be admitted gratuitously to various schools of 
“all denominations ; and succeeded thereby in getting some 5,000 out of the 21,C00 to 
«“ school for awhile. But the voluntary subscriptions, even in so rich a town as Birmingham, 
“ were so insufficient that they had, after a few months, to cease paying for 25 per cent, 
“of the poor children attending the day schools ; thus throwing, to their extreme regret, 
“large numbers of these unfortunate children on the streets. No wonder, after so patent 
“and terrible a failure of the voluntary system, if the society went a step furcher, and 
“ organised—as the only hope—a National Education League, the main objects of which 
“are (as chiefly embodied in the new law) :—Zo compel local authorities to find schooling for 
“every child in England and Wales ; to pay for such schooling out of local rates ; to provide 
“ that the schools so prepared for, shall be unsectarian and free, without payment ; and lastly, 
“ to compel by law the attendance of children not otherwise educated.” 


9, Another striking instance of the powerlessness of voluntary charity to match itself 
with a want, almost national in its magnitude, is thus illustrated by Dr. Pankhurst, in 
certain remarks which he made at the Social Science Congress of 1869. He also illus- 
trates another fact, that provision by the nation for certain charitable and worthy objects 
does not in any way dry up the sources or springs of individual efforts and benevolence. 
He says: 


“The presence in England of a million and a quarter of young people who, in spite 
“of the statesmanship, philanthropy, and Christianity of the land, grow up uneducated, 
“become a misery to themselves and a danger and cost to the community, renders it per- 
“fectly clear, and has made it to be admitted upon all hands that education is a thing of 
« yniversal interest. The great principle of National Education rests upon that. Now, 
“if education is of universal interest, two consequences follow : first, it must be of univer- 
“sal provision ; secondly, of universal diffusion. It is at the point of diffusion that the 
“question of compulsion comes in; and there is one great principle set forth in English 
“history which in my opinion answers all arguments addressed to the question of compul- 
« gion. About the time of Queen Elizabeth, we had to do for a great branch of human 
“necessity, what we are now going to do with the question of education. We had to 
«transfer the work of giving food and clothing to our destitute poor, from the office of 
«“ charity to the office of law. On what principle was that done ? Simply this, you cannot 
‘have law working efficiently in the community, unless it rests upon a moral basis. If it 
«“ had not been that the poor were fed and clothed by the good will and charity of mankind 
“up to that time, it would have been a perfectly idle thing to pass a law to compel man to 
« do it, because it would be, as it, were, manufacturing a conviction about the matter ; but 
when charity and benevolence had reached a certain point, then it was possible to compel 
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“that to be done over the whole kingdom, which was being constantly done by a very,large 
“portion of it. What was the result? Did charitable work die out of the land? Did 
“men cease to do good thngs for the destitute poor? No, they allowed the law to give 
“ the absolute necessaries of food and clothing for the whole kingdom, and then charity and 
“good will, being relieved from that irksome task, were able to engage in higher work 
“which the law could not reach.” 


3. Dr. Playfair thus argues the logical necessity for compulsory education :— 


“An improved quality of education is a necessity for its enforced reception by the 
“people. The principle of compulsion, timidly and hesitatingly put forth in the recent 
“English Education Act is nevertheless contained in it. Thelogicof circumstances drove Par- 
“liament into the recognition of compulsion ; and the same logic will oblige the Legislature 
“to make it efficient. Let us look at the facts which compelled the recugnition of the prin- 
“ciple. The right of suffrage has for its corollary the duty of instruction. You cannot 
“ give political power to a people and allow them to remain ignorant. That would be a polit- 
‘ical suicide of a nation. An uneducated people are like a nation one or two generations 
“back im its history. They cannot grasp the ideas of the age in which they live, and are 
“powerless to shake themselves free from the prejudices which the progress of thought has 
‘‘ proved to be dangerous errors. They are unable to do so, as they cannot take possession of 
‘‘theinheritance of the intellectual wealth accumulated by their predecessors; for they do not 
‘know how to read the books forming the testament by which it was bequeathed. An unedu- 
“cated people, endowed with political power, is therefore, an anomally, in the highest de- 
“gree dangerous to a nation. Hence, when we bestowed on the people the right of suffrage 
“it became necessary that they should have efficient instruction as its corollary. Secondly, 
‘we have now established what every civilized nation except England has long had— 
“education by local rates. A civic support of educetion has again for its corollary enforced 
“instruction of the individual citizen. For if it be right that the State should compel a 
“community to educate all its citizens, it must be right to give power to that community 
“to extend the education to every citizen.” He says further that: 


CoMPULSORY EDUCATION INVOLVES AN IMPROVEMENT IN ITS QUALITY AND AMOUNT. 


“But you cannot enforce education unless you make it of a quality which you are 
certain will be useful to the person receiving it. Compulsory education, then involves an 
improvement in its amount and quality. Compulsion is of two kinds, direct and indireet. 
By the direct method every parent is bound to keep his children at school or be punished 
for the neglect. The indirect compulsion means that education shall be made the first 
tool with which labour can be begun, and, if that tool be not in the possession of the 
candidate for employment, the employer must not engage him The indirect plan has the 
high authority of Adam Smith in its favour, but, it is unnecessary to indicate a preference 
besween the two methods, for both may be good and necessary. In the Act of last Ses- 
sion only the direct system is recognized, though the others form the basis of our Factory 
Acts. Direct compulsion is most easily applied when it is least required, that is, when 
public feeling is entirely in its favour, and denounces the parent who neglects the education 
of his child as much a brute as if he starved it by refusing bread. But in England you 
have about half a million of these brutes to deal with, and their commonness prevents an 
adequate public censure of the magnitude of their crime against society.” 


The Commissioners appointed in Victoria, (Australia,) to report upon the “ operation 
of the system of Public Education in that country,” speaking of compulsory education, 
say, in the report of 1868 :— 

“ Whilst fully admitting the divided state of opinion in reference to this subject, as 
‘well as the serious, practical difficulties that beset it, we have resolved to submit the 
‘recommendation that a law rendering instruction imperative, should be adopted in Vic- 
“toria. The existence in constitutional theory, at all events, of an equality of political 
“rights between all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in this colony, suggests the para- 
“mount importance of early provision being made, ly means more effectual than any 
“that have hitherto existed, for the diffusion of sound instruction amongst the rising 
“generation of all classes.” 
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AMERICAN ADVOCATES OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION.—ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. In Massachusetts the law at present prescribes compulsory attendance at School for 
every child between the ages of eight and fourteen for three months in the year. The 
Board of Education for the State have recommended to the Legislature that in future the 
compulsory attendance shall be for si, instead of three months in the year. The Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction in the State of Maine thus summarizes the arguments in 
favour of compulsory education :— 


“The power which compels the citizen to pay his annual tax for the support of 
‘‘ Schools, should, in like manner, fill the Schools with all of those for’ whose benefit that 
“contribution was made. It is in the light of a solemn compact between ths citizen and 
“the State community. The private citizen contributes of his means, under the estab- 
‘lished rule of the State, for the education of the youth, with a view to protection of 
“person and security to property ; the State, compelling such contributions, is under 
“ reciprocal obligations to provide and secure the complete education for which the con- 
“tribution has been made. This implies the exercise of State power, and involves com- 
“pulsory attendance as a duty to the tax-payer. The State builds prisons and peniten- 
“ tiaries for the protection of society, and taxes society for the same. But does she stop 
“here, leaving him who has violated law to be pursued by the community in a mass, to 
“be apprehended by a crowd, and borne by a throng to the place of incarceration? No! 
«__she pursues the criminal through legitimate instrumentalities, ferrets him out by the 
«sharpest means of detection, and eventually secures that satety and protection to society 
“for which society has been taxed. Now, to prevent crime, Lo anticipate and shut it off 
“by proper compulsory efforts im the School-room, working with and moulding early 
“ childhood and youth to the ‘principles of morality and justice, and a sacred regard for 
“¢truth, love of country, humanity, and a universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and 
“ ‘frugality, chastity, moderation and temperance, and all other virtues which are the 
“ <ornaments of society,’ the State not only has the right to inaugurate such methods as 
“may be deemed best, but is under strict obligations to do so by all the means in 
“her power.” 


9. The Commissioner of Schools in Rhode Island, in deploring the fact that 10,000 child- 
ren in that small State do not attend school, ‘but are learning the vices and corruption which 
“ idleness, neglect and profligacy most surely gender, and, under the influence of bad asso- 
“ ciates, and adepts in crime, are candidates for the Reform School and the prison,” asks :— 
“ Can the State afford the loss of so many of its children from its schools of learning to be 
“ educated in schools of crime? Can it take the responsibility even of allowing one-fifth of 
“its youthful population to grow up in a condition which will endanger its civil rights, as 
« well as materia! prosperity and its social and moral character ? The public sentiment of 
«the people asks protection from midnight plunder, arson and murder. Crime and ignor- 
~ ance masked by day go hand in hand by night to perform deeds of wickedness and shame. 
« Shall society patiently suffer the wrong and its repetition? * M4 * The Public 
« School can do its part, but not the whole work, and, in order that it may do its legitimate 
“ part, the child must be placed and held within rts influence.” 


- 8. The Report of Dr. Fraser (now Bishop of Manchester), on the “Common School 
Systems of the United States and Canada” contains a good deal of information on this 
subject. He says :— 

“From many sections of the community, and especially from those who would be 
“ called the educationists, the cry is rising both loud and vehement, that greater 
“ stringency is required in the law, and that compulsory attendance is the proper correla- 
‘tive of ‘Free Schools.’ For, it is argued, if the State taxes me, who perhaps have no 
« children, towards the support of the Schools, ‘for the security of society,’ Ihave a right 
“to claim from the State, for the security of the same society, that the Schools which I 
“ am taxed to maintain shall be attended by those for whose benefit they were designed.” 

“] cannot close,” says the Superintendent of the Schools in Providence, Rhode 
Island, “ without repeating what I have said in all my former reports, that our Schools 
“are suffering more from the evils of truancy than from all other causes combined. 


Sp 


‘Could a true picture of the rapid increase of youthful depravity be portrayed in all its 
“appalling colours, it could not but startle and astonish every friend to humanity and 
“social order. The seed now being sown will produce in coming years a most terrible 
“harvest. Short-sighted must that policy be, independent of all moral considerations, 
“that hesitates to spend a few hundred dollars in the prevention of crime, rather than 
“incur, with all the risks of life and property, the expenditure of thousands in punishing 
“it, and in retrieving the miseries that follow in its train.” 


IlI.—HIGHER ;STANDARD OF QUALIFICATION "FOR; TEACHERS. 


1. On no one subject is there such general unanimity in all educating countries than 
on the necessity for granting Certificates of Qualification to teachers only after examina- 
tion. All were agreed upon this point ; but all were not equally agreed as to the necessity 
for due qualifications on the part of the examiners themselves. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing the services of qualified persons in the rural parts was often urged as a reason why it 
should not be insisted upon. All that at first was deemed desirable in this matter was 
the constitution of some local authority for the examination and licensing of teachers, 
without reference in many cases to any qualifications on the part of the examiners, but 
that of social or official position. It was felt, too, that Normal Schools, Teachers Insti- 
tutes and Training Classes in Schools or Colleges would make up in some degree for the 
lack of professional experience in enquiring into and fixing the standard of a teacher’s 
qualifications for the important duties of his office ; and that if teachers wished to take a 
higher rank in their profession, they could avail themselves of these facilities. But ex- 
perience has proved how valueless, comparatively speaking, were certificates to teachers 
obtained from examiners who (though anxious to discharge their duties faithfully) prac- 
tically knew nothing of teaching themselves, or of the peculiar fitness so necessary to a 
teacher for the right discharge of the duties of his profession. Teachers, too, were 
found who were disposed to rest satisfied with certificates obtained under such circum- 
stances ; and Schools and pupils alike suffered from a want of ambition or enterprise on 
the part of such teachers. The depressing effect on the Schools and on the profession 
itself of such a state of things had been long felt ; in the various American States efforts 
have been made effectually to remedy the evil. ‘The old Examining Boards, often the 
Trustees themselves, or some official persons in the neighbourhood, have been gradually 
superseded by professional and trained teachers of the highest grade, and the principle 
has gained ground that, as in the professions of Divinity, Law, Medicine, Civil Engineer- 
ing, etc., none but professionally trained teachers should act as examiners for the licens- 
ing of teachers for our Public Schools. 


PROFESSIONAL BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN VARIOUS STATES. 


2. In the State of Pennsylvania there are four grades of certificates granted, each marks 
the successive stages of the growth of professional experience. The First, or lowest grade of 
certificate granted, is a mere license “to begin to teach,” and is limited to one year ; the 
Second Grade is given by the County Superintendent to any teacher who can pass an 
examination in certain literary subjects and in “the theory of teaching ;” the Third is 
simply a “ Professional Certificate” permanently good “ in the county in which the holder 
resides, and for one year in any other county ;” the Fourth and highest grade is given by 
the Normal School Board of Examiners, which grant State Certificates, good everywhere 
in the State, and unlimited as to time, to graduates of Normal Schools of two years stand- 
ing, who come before them fully recommended as good teachers by the proper officers. A 
similar certificate is given to practical teachers who pass the prescribed examination. 

3. In Illinois, “States Certificates are granted to teachers of approved character, 
“scholarship, and successful experience, in virtue of the authority conferred by the School 
“Law, as amended February 16, 1865.” The clause which confers such authority is as 
follows : 


“The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is hereby authorized to grant State 
“ Certificates to such teachers as may be found worthy to receive them, which shall be of 
“ perpetual validity in every County, and School District in the State. But State Certi- 
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“ ficates shall only be granted upon public examination, of which due notice shall be 
“given, in such branches and upon such terms and by such examiners as the State 
“ Superintendent and the Principal of the Normal University may prescribe. The fee for 
“ a State Certificate shall be $5. Said certificate may be revoked by the State Superin- 
“ tendent upon proof of immoral or unprofessional conduct. 


‘« Applicants for State Teacher’s Diploma are required to furnish satisfactory evidence. 
“ 1st—Of good moral character. 2nd—Of having taught with decided sucess at least three 
“ years, one of which shall have been in the State. 3rd—To pass a very thorough examina- 
“ tion in orthography, penmanship, reading, mental and written arithmetic, English Gram- 
“ mar, modern geography, history of the United States, algebra, elements of plane goe- 
“ metry, and theory and art of education. 4th—To pass a satistactory examination in the 
“elementary principles of anatomy and physiology, botany, zoology and chemistry. 
“ 5th.—To pass a satisfactory examination in the School Laws of Illinois, especially as re- 
“ lating to the duties and legal rights of teachers.” 

4. In California, “the granting of State Certificates to teachers 1s entrusted to a State . 
“ Board of Examination, composed of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and four 
“ professional teachers, with power to grant certificates for one, two, four or six years, OF 
“for life. At the meeting of the State Teachers Institute this year, composed of 
“about six hundred of the leading teachers of the State, 1t was unanimously 
resolved: ‘That inasmuch as the various County Boards of Examination are composed of 
‘many persons of many different degrees of qualification, or no degree in some instances, 
‘and therefore form no standard, or data, from which the State Board can judge of their 
‘work, the granting of State Certificates on county examinations, or on no examinations, 
“ ¢ghould be discontinued.’ ” 

5. In regard to this subject, the State Superintendent thus remarks: “The time 1s 
rapidly approaching when teaching must be recognized as a profession ; when a diploma 
from a Normal School, or a certificate of examination by a legally authorized association 
of teachers, or a State Board of Examination, shall be a license to teach school until 
“ revoked by those who issued it. Educational conventions in every part of our country 
“ express a general desire for a distinct and definite recognition of the occupation of teach- 
“ing by forms equivalent to those now existing in law, medicine, and theology. It is 
“true there are many who make teaching a temporary occupation, a stepping-stone to 
“ other pursuits, and there is no objection to this, when they are duly qualified for the 
“ noblest of huryan duties ; but there is a large class, becoming larger every year, who 
“ desire to make it the occupation of a life—an occupation which calls for a range of ac- 
“ quirements and a height of qualification fully equal to that of the liberal professions.” 

6. In other States the old system continues, while in some the teachers are subjected. 
to periodical examinations without reference to their experience or ability. 

7. In Prussia, two means are used to secure the efficiency of teachers: In the first 
place, ‘‘ Every teacher must pass a very stringent examination (before a professional board) 
“in the subjects which he proposes to teach, and he is only allowed to teach those in which . 
‘he has passed, and only to classes of the precise standing for which his knowledge indi- 
“cates him to be fit; and secondly, every teacher is required to pass a year at some 
“school, watching the work, and learning how it is done.” 
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New System or EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN ONTARIO. 


8. Hitherto, in our own Province, certificates were issued by County Boards of 
Public Instruction. Each Board consisted of a number of members, most of whom, 
and in some instances all of whom, have had no experience as teachers ; each Board ap- 
pointed the time as well as place of its own meeting, prepared its own examination papers 
for three classes of teachers, and has then given certificates according to its discretion, 
both as to class and duration. Under the new Act, each Board of Examiners consists of 
not more than five members who have had experience in teaching, and is under the direc- 
tion of a County Inspector, who must be a First Class Teacher of the highest grade; and. 
the meeting of each Board is appointed to be held the same day in every County and city 
of the Province. The examination papers for all three classes of teachers are prepared, 
and the value of each question, and the time allowed for examinations in each subject, 
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determined by a committee of practical teachers, under the sanction of the Council of 
Public Instruction,—that committee consisting, at present, of Professor Young (late 
Grammar School Inspector), and the two Inspectors of High Schools. The examination 
papers for each County are sent under seal to the County Inspector, which seal is not 
broken except in the presence of the candidates for examination on the day and at the 
hour appointed. The merits of the answers to the questions for second and third class 
certificates are decided upon by each County Board of Examiners ; but the answers to the 
questions for First Class Certificates are transmitted to the Education Department at 
Toronto, to be decided upon by the Council of Public Instruction on the Report of its 
Committee of Examiners. Special instructions accompany the examination papers. _ It is 
proper to remark here that what have heretofore been termed “ Third Class County Board 
Certificates” are not permitted by the provisions of the new Act, and that what are called, 
and provided for under the new Act as, Third Class Certificates, are quite equal, if not 
above what have heretofore been called Second Class County Board Certificates. They are 
_ available for three years, and throughout the County in which they are granted. No new 
candidate for teaching can receive a higher than a Third Class Certificate at his first 
examination, or before the expiration of three years from that time, unless on the special 
recommendation of the Inspector for his attainments, ability and skill in teaching. No 
teacher is eligible to become a candidate for a Second Class Certificate, who does not pro- 
duce testimonials of having taught successfully three years; but he may be eligible at a. 
shorter period after having received his Third Class Certificate, on the special recom- 
mendation of the County Inspector. 

9. Second Class Certificates, under the new Act, are of much more value, and should 
be of a higher character, than First Class Board Certificates under former Acts, as the 
latter was limited to a County, and could be cancelled at the pleasure of the Board that 
granted it; but the former is a life license (during good behaviour), and is available in 
every part of the Province. Each County Inspector, and the other members of each 
County Board of Examiners have, therefore, been impressed with the duty of not granting 
a Second Class Certificate to any candidate without satisfactory proof that he or she is a 
successful teacher of three years’ standing (except in the case above specified), and a clear 
conviction in their own minds, ‘that such candidate is qualified to teach all the subjects of - 
the Public School Programme. This is required, not only by the patriotic spirit of the 
law, and conformity to the objects and principles of the School System, but as an act of 
common justice to every ratepayer in the Province. The Schools are made free by law ; 
and every man in the country is taxed according to his property to support the Public 
Schools ; and every taxpayer has a corresponding right to have his children educated in 
the Public Schools in all the subjects of the Public School Programme of studies ; and he 
is deprived of this right if a teacher is employed who cannot teach his children these sub- 
jects, as far as required. Whether, therefore, the County Boards grant many or few 
Second Class Provincial Certificates, I trust they will give no such Certificate as a personal 
favour, but simply upon the ground of ability to render the public educational service to 
the country which the law contemplates, and which every ratepayer has a right to 
demand. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


1. But it is proper for me to notice objections which have been made to the high 
standard which is alleged to have been fixed for giving Certificates to teachers, and the 
expressed belief that many Schools will have to be closed for want of legally qualified 
teachers. When I state, as I shall presently explain, that I have provided that not a 
single School throughout the land shall be closed for want of a legally qualified teacher, 
and yet without lowering the standard of regular Certificates, it will be seen at once how 
imaginary are the, forebodings of certain newspapers and their sympathizing corres- 
pondents. 

2. Let us now look at the facts of the whole case. It is admitted on all hands, and 
it was so admitted in the Legislature when the new School Act was a Bill under consi- 
deration, that the standard of Public School Teachers’ qualifications was too low ; that 
the examinations of teachers by the “County Boards of Public Instruction” were inefii- 
cient and unsatisfactory ; some called them “shams” and “ farces,” with very few excep- 
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tions; all admitted that whatever good these County Boards, as then constituted, had 
done in the infancy of our School System, they had, in the majority of instances, long 
outlived their usefulness, either in elevating the qualifications of teachers, or in promoting 
the efficiency or permanence of the teacher’s profession, and that some change was 
necessary. 

3. It was, furthermore, alleged, that undue partiality had been shown in granting 
Provincial Certificates to students of the Normal School, who were no better qualified 
than many First Class County Board Teachers, and that these were quite as worthy of a 
Provincial Certificate as First Class Normal School Teachers. Though I knew the impu- 
tation and statement to be utterly unfounded, I concurred in the principle involved in it: 
namely, that all those teachers throughout the land who are equally well qualified with 
Normal School Teachers who have received First and Second Class Provincial Certificates, 
are entitled to Certificates of the same class, and should have the earliest and all possible 
facilities to obtain them. Accordingly I recommended to the Council of Public Instrue- 
tion the appointment of a Committee of Examiners, composed of most able and experi 
enced teachers, and wholly unconnected with the Normal School. I first proposed that 
one and the same set of examination papers for First and Second Class Certificates for 
Normal School Teachers and other teachers throughout the Province, with the same 
values of answers to questions ; but it was objected, that, as the sessional examination of 
Normal School Teachers would take place several weeks earlier than the examination of 
teachers in the various Counties, the papers would become known. My answer was, that 
I thought this could be prevented by proper precautions, but that if, im some instances, 
any of the questions should become known to candidates, it would be to the comparative 
disadvantage of the Normal School candidates, and to the corresponding advantage of 
non-Normal School candidates for Certificates. But my recommendation was overruled, 
when I sug-ested to the Examiners that they would make the papers for the examination 
of teachers in the Counties somewhat easier than those which had been used in the 
examination of Normal School Teachers. This, I have been assured, has been done ; and 
it may be shown by comparing the Normal School Examination Papers, published in my 
last Annual School Report, with the Examination Papers recently used in the County 
Board examinations, and which were prepared in sets for distribution, and published in 
the Journal of Education for general information.” . 

4. Now, what isthe result? The result is, that but fourteen candidates have presented 
themselves in all the Counties of the Province for examination for First Class Certificates, 
and a surprisingly smal] number of candidates for Second Class Certificates, more than 
half of whom have failed in the examinations. A majority of more than three-fourths of 
the candidates have presented themselves for 7’ nird Class Certificates. Of these, a large 
number had held First Class County Board Certificates, but many of them are reported to 
have failed in their examinations for Third Class Certificates, These facts not only 
authorize the statement, but furnish the most complete demonstration of the injustice of 
the attacks upon the Normal School system, and of the utter defectiveness of the former 
County Board examinations of teachers. 

5. It now happens that the very parties who have heretofore been most vociferous 
as to the equal qualifications of First Class County Board Teachers with First Class 
Normal’School Teachers, now complain that the standard of examinations for Certificates 


* Another complaint was urged, which is thus replied to by Rev. Professor Young, the Chairman 
of the Central Board of Examiners :—‘‘ ‘The complaint is that all the difficult theoretical questions in the 
Second Class papers in Algebra were taken from Sangster ; none from Todhunter. _ People would naturally 
suppose, from such a statement, that the paper contained a large number of theoretical questions. The fact 
is, that there were only four theoretical questions in it altogether. Of these, one, the last in the paper, 
was not taken into account in fixing the total number of marks on which the average prescribed by the 
Council of Public Instruction, in order that a candidate may receive a Certificate of a certain grade, was 
calculated. This question, therefore, could be an injury to no candidate, though it might be a benefit to 
some. Of the remaining three theoretical questions, one was taken neither from Sangster nor from Tod- 
hunter; and the other two are found in Todhunter, as well as in Sangster. And, to crown all, though 
Todhunter is authorized as a text-book to be used in Schools, Sangster’s Algebra is the only text-book 
specified by the Council of Public Instruction in their programme for the examination of teachers. In the 
revised programme for the examination and classification of teachers, prescribed on the 28th of March, 1871, 
under the heading, ‘‘ Minimum qualifications for Second Class Provincial Certificates,” will be found the 
following :—‘‘ Algebra : 'T'o be acquainted with the subject as far as the end of section 153, page 129, of the 
authorized text-book ( Sangster).” nl 
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has been suddenly raised too high, in consequence of which many worthy teachers will be 
disqualified, and many schools must be closed for want of legally qualified teachers. My — 
answer is, that the standard for Provincial Certificates has not been raised at all, but ig 
the same (with some mitigation) as that which has been required in giving Provincial 
Certificates to Normal School Teachers; and the standard of examinations for Third 
Class County Certificates is the same as that required merely for admission to the Normal — 
School. The simple fact is, that these examinations are now made realities, and not 
“shams” and “farces.” I am sure that no intelligent man, after examining the pro- 
grammes for the examinations for even the First and Second Class Provincial Certiticates, — 
will say that they are in any respect too high for life-certificates of teachers of Schools, 
for the support of which all classes of the community are taxed, and on which they are 
chiefly depending for the education of their children ; and I am persuaded that in less 
than three years, a sufficient number of teachers will become regularly qualified, under 
these programmes, to supply all the Public Schools of the country, without requiring 
temporary Certificates at all, except in a few and rare instances. 

12. But it is said, “ You are, in the meantime, shutting up many schools for want of 
teachers.” I answer, not so; for, though a County Inspector has not authority to give 
temporary certificates to rejected candidates, nor have I authority to authorize him to do 
so, yet he can do so on the recommendation, or with the consent of a majority of his fel- 
low-Examiners of the County Board, as, in such cases, though the candidates have fuiled 
in their recent examinations, they may not be considered as having been absolutely reject- 
ed, when the Examiners recommend temporary certificates to be granted to them. But, — 
in addition, the County Inspector can give temporary certificates to other applicants whom ~ 
he may find qualified to teach particular schools that might not otherwise be supplied. 
In this way, not a single school need be closed for want of a legally qualified teacher ; and 
the regular standard of qualifications can be maintained, until teachers become qualified 
according to it in sufficient numbers to supply all the schools. It is also to be remarked, 
that the certificates heretofore given by County Boards are perpetuated according to the 
terms of them, and are not affected by any failures of the holders of them at the recent 
examinations—not everi those certificates given during the pleasure of the Board, as no 
Board has been authorized to cancel any such certificates this yeer. But it is manifest that 
a Third Class Certificate under the new system signifies more, and is of more value than 
many a First Class old County Board Certificate. 

13. It is, however, objected again, “It is hard for old teachers to be set aside, be 
cause they cannot qualify under the new system.” I answer, as government exists not 
for office-holders, but for the people, so the schools exist not for the teachers, but for the 
youth and future generations of the land ; and if teachers have been too slothful not to 
keep pace with the progressive wants and demands of the country, they must, as should 
all incompetent and indvlent public officers, and all lazy and unenterprising citizens, give — 
place to the more industrious, intelligent, progressive and enterprising. The sound edu- 
cation of a generation of children is not to be sacrificed for the sake of an incompetent 
though antiquated teacher. If the younger members of the profession would heartily sup- 
port the Superannuation provisions of the new law, instead of uselessly declaiming against 
them, they could entirely remove this objection in the most effective and satisfactory way. 


IV.—A FIXED LEGAL STATUS FOR THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 


1. Another great improvement effected by the new Act has been the giving to the 
profession of teaching a fixed legal status, and, as a necessary result, the providing for the 
retirement and support by it of the worn-out members of the profession. 

2. For the first time in the school legislation of this Province, and, I believe, in but 
one or two States of the American Union, a practical knowledge of teaching is made an 
indispensable condition to the appointment of Public School Inspectors and County or 
City Examiners. Hitherto, while some efficient and excellént Local Superintendents were 
appointed, many more were appointed from clectioneering and kindred considerations, who 
were both incompetent for, and indifferent to, the duties of the office. I have been assur- 
ed by many county councillors, that the legal defining of a local superintendent’s qualifi- 
cations for office would have been a great help in enabling them to resist improper elec- 
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_ tioneering pressure, and in the selection of the best qualified men for that important work. 


In the State of Pennsylvania, no one can be appointed to the office of County Superinten- 
dent but “a person of literary and scientific acquirements, and skill and experience in teaching.” 
With our former system of Township Superintendents, there was not only no legal stand- 
ard of qualifications, but experienced teachers were practically eacluded from the office, because 
the salary attached to it was insufficient for their support, and they had (as a general rule) 

eno other profession or employment by which to gain a livelihood. But now that the 
sphere of the office is enlarged, so as to occupy the entire time of the Inspector, and secure 
to him a support: as the qualifications of it are now duly defined, to be those of a First 
Class Teacher of the highest grade, it is open to the able and experienced teacher, as 
the legitimate reward of his merits. 

3. In carrying the new law into effect in this matter, the services of several efficient 
County and City Superintendents were regarded as a sufficient evidence of their qualifica- 
tions ; but for all new candidates, experience in teaching is déclared to be an essential 
qualification for the office, together with a knowledge of subjects taught in the schools. 
I believe all parties agree that in this respect the new Act contains the mainspring of an 
immense elevation in the position and usefulness of the teacher’s profession. Even in a 
recent annual association of teachers, the most restless and faultfinding of the number 
present could not otherwise than express satisfaction with the general provisions of the 
new Act, and protested against one clause only, the most benevolent clause of the whole 
Act—the clause which requires each licensed male teacher to pay for the license (or 
monopoly of teaching which such license gives to him against any unlicensed teacher), 


at the rate of two dollars each half year towards the support of superannuated or worn 
out members of his own profession. 


FIXING THE Minimum SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


1. I had hoped to have still further raised the status of the Teachers’ profession by 
getting the Legislature to fix by law the minimum salary to be paid to Teachers, in accord- 
ance with the class of certificate which they held. The principle of fixing the minimum 
salaries. of teachers was concurred in by three-fourths of the County Conventions which I 
held in 1869. But the minorities in opposition to it were very large, and it was only car- 
ried upon the ground that liberal aid might be expected to be given to sections in new 
and poor settlements. The minimum fixed, though small, was not concurred in by the 
Legislature. 

9. I think one of the most fruitful sources of the change of teachers arises from the 
pernicious “cheap teacher” system. Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, in his report, thus 
forcibly states the case, and gives illustrations. He says (page 69): “In almost all the 
“reports, the rapid changes of teachers are deplored as one of the greatest hindrances to 
“the progress of the schools. The changes occur chiefly in the rural districts, and among 
‘the junior teachers of the city (and town) schools.” Further on he says: “ Indeed, it is 
“the low range of salaries, acting powerfully as a motive upon the general restlessness of 
“the American temperament, which produces those rapid and continual changes in the 
“ teavhing staff of the schools, the effects of which are so deeply and unanimously deplored. 
“It is thought a great thing to retain the same teacher in the same school for a whole 
“year. A calculation is made, that ‘at least one-fourth of the money expended on the 
“ schools is thus wasted.’ The quietness and success that has marked a school year is at- 
“tributed chiefly to the employment of the same teachers who had taught for some time 
“in the township before. To find a body of teachers who intend to ‘make teaching their 
“ business for several years, excites surprise. And yet it is felt and acknowledged that ‘a 
<< teacher is worth twice «s much the second term as during the first.’ ‘Frequent change 
“ of teachers’ is classed with their ‘incompetence,’ and the ‘irregular attendance’ of schol- 
‘‘ ars, as the three great ‘ hindrances’ to the successful prosecution of the schools,” 

3. We cannot but remark that teachers themselves promote, to a large extent, this 
pernicious system of change. Many of them enter the profession as a temporary expedi- 
ent, and take a school for a year or more. Such teachers have no motive to improve the 
schools, or to seek a re-éngagement. Their only object is to make a little money out of 
them, or use them to bridge over some scheme of advancement. 
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EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING REQUIRED FROM INSPECTORS AND EXAMINERS. 


The official regulations in regard to Public School Inspectors and Examiners, adopted 
by the Council of Public Instruction, are as follows : % 


1. Qualifications of Public School Inspectors—All County and City Superintendents of ‘ 


Common or Public Schools, who have held that office consecutively for three years ; all 
teachers of Public Schools who have obtained, or who shall obtain, First Class Provincial 


Certificates of qualification of the highest grade (A); all Head Masters of Grammar or — 
High Schools, who have taught the same school three years, and who shall prepare and ~ 
trausmit to the Education Department a satisfactory Thesis on the Organization and Dis- — 
cipline of Public Schools; and all Graduates in Arts, who have proceeded regularly to 


their degrees in any University in the British Dominions, and who have taught in a col. — 


lege or school not less than three years, and who shall prepare and transmit to the Educa- — 


tion Department a satisfactory Thesis on the Organization and Discipline of Public — 
Schools, shall be considered legally qualified for the office of County Inspector of Public 
Schools, without any further examination, on obtaining, in each case, from the Education — 
Department, the certificate required by law. y 

9. Qualifications of Examiners.—All Head Masters of Grammar or High Schools, and — 
those Graduates in Arts who have proceeded regularly to their degrees in any University ~ 
in the British Dominions, and have taught in a college or school not less than three years ; — 
all car didates for Degrees in Arts in the Universities of the United Kingdom, who, pre- 
viously to the year 1864, possessed all the statutable requisites of their respective Univer — 
sities for admission to such degrees, and have taught in a college or school not less than — 
three years ; and all teachers of Common or Public Schools who have obtained First Class j 
Provincial Certificates of qualification, or who may obtain such certificates under the pro- ~ 
visions of the present law, shall be considered as legally qualified to be appointed mem- — 
bers of a County or City Board of Examiners, without further examination, on their ob- — 
taining from the Education Department, for the satisfaction of the County Council or — 
City Board, a certificate of their having complied with this regulation, and being eligible — 
under its provisions. { 

Regulations for giving effect to the foregoing.—I. Candidates eligible to act as County or — 
City Examiners will, on application, be furnished with the requisite certificate from the ’ 
Education Department. 

Il. A candidate for the office of County or City Inspector of Public Schools, must, in — 
order to be eligible for that appointment, obtain from the Education Department a certifi- — 
cate of his qualification for the office. This will be transmitted to him on his furnishing ~ 
satisfactory proof that he possesses the legal qualifications. In the case of University — 
Graduates and Head Masters of High Schools, a satisfactory Thesis is required on the Or- 
ganization and Discipline of Public Schools, ete. _ ¥ 

III. The Thesis to be prepared ought not to exceed twenty-five or thirty pages of : 
foolscap, written on one side only, and should embrace the following topics, or subjects, — 
ghaptered as numbered, viz. :— | 


1. Organization of schools ; classification of pupils ; the system of monitor teachers— q 
its use and abuse ; school buildings, and in and out-door arrangements ; school furniture — 
and apparatus, &c. | 

2. School management ; time tables and limit tables of study ; school rules ; school — 
register ; roll-book ; visitor’s book. ; 

3. General principles of education ; art of teaching, with examples of the mode of — 
treating various subjects ; characteristics of the successful teacher ; how to secure atten- 
tion ; how to interest the class. : 

4. Characteristics of good style of questioning ; correction of errors ; recapitula- — 
tions, &c. . 

5. Principles of mental, moral, and physical culture of childhood ; gymnastics and 
ealisthenics. 

6. School discipline ; rewards and punishments; prizes; authorized system of 
merit cards. 
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7. School libraries ; how best to make them available ; school museums, or local col- 
lections—their value, and how to promote their formation and use. ~ 

8. Principles of the School Law relating to Public School Trustees, Teachers, and 
Inspectors of Schools. 


DUTY OF TEACHERS TO PROVIDE FOR THE SUPPORT OF THOSE WORN-OUT IN THE 
PROFESSION. 


1. In 1854, the Legislature inaugurated a benevolent scheme for the formation of 
a fund, out of which to pension the worn-out members of the profession of teaching.* It 
provided that teachers should contribute four dollars per annum to the Superannuation 
Fund, while the Legislative body would supplement these contributions by a liberal annual 
grant. The Legislature performed its part generously, but the teachers, except in a very few 
isolated cases, failed to do theirs. This they themselves seem to have felt ; and in 1869, 
they suggested to the Legislature that each person on entering the profession of teaching, 
should pay a fee of fen dollars into the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund for his certificate.f In 
the draft of Bill, as submitted by me to the Government in 1869, I modified this proposal, 
and provided that ‘no certificate of qualification should be valid any longer than the 
holder thereof should pay four dollars per annum into the fund for the support of super- 
annuated or worn out teachers, as provided by law.” This proviso embodied an equitable 
principle of the English and Dominion Civil Service Acts, and was designed to do much 
to provide permanency in, and elevate the teachers’ profession ; while the salaries of teach- 
ers in their agreements with Trustees, would no doubt, in most cases, be augmented in pro- 
portion. 

2. During the passage of the Bill through the House, this section of the Act was again 
modified as follows :—‘‘ Each male teacher of a public school holding a certificate of quali- 
fication under the School Acts of this Province shall, and each such female teacher may, 
pay into the fund for the support of superannuated school teachers the sum of four dollais 
annually ; and each Inspector of Schools is hereby authorized and required to deduct one 
half of such sum semi-annually from any payments made by him to any male teacher under 
his jurisdiction, and transmit the same to the Education Department ; Provided always, 
that any teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled to receive back from the 
Chief Superintendent one half of any sums thus paid in by bim to the fund ; And pro- 
vided further, that on the decease of any teacher, his wife, or other legal representative, 
shall be entitled to receive back the full amount paid in by such teacher, with interest at 
the rate of seven per centum perannum.” Under the new Act, additional provision is thus 
made which will more than double the fund for the assistance of «lisabled or worn-out 
teachers of Public Schools. Among the clergy of different religious persuasions, funds are 
established by required subscriptions for their relief or partial support in old age. In the 
Wesleyan body, for example, every one of the (now six hundred) ministers is required 
to pay five dollars per annum towards the support of superannuated ministers and their 
widows—a regulation which has been in force more than a quarter of a century. In the 
Civil Service in England, from two to five per cent. is deducted from the annual salary of 
each officer or clerk in the employment of Government towards the support of such officers 
and clerks in oldage. The same principle isembodied in the School Act. Butif a teacher 
leaves the profession, he is entitled to receive back one-half of the sum which he has paid 
in towards the support of the worn-out members of it, which is even more than a Wesleyan 
minister could obtain who should abandon his work. The objectors to such an arrange- 
ment are chiefly those teachers who do not intend to make teaching the profession of their 
life, but who make teaching, for the time being, a stepping-stone to some other pursuit or 
profession. They wish to avail themselves of its license to make what money they can out 
it, without paying anything in return, even in behalf of those who spend their vigour of life 
in the work. The subscriptions to this fund are paid through the County Inspectors and 
Chief Superintendent, and are deposited forthwith in the bank to the credit of the Treas- 


* Nore.—The present Bishop of Manchester, in his Report on the schools of Ontario, after giving the 
facts, thus speaks of the fund as follows :—‘‘ The whole plan does credit both to the wisdom and the liberality 
ef its framers.” 

+ In Illinois the fee for a Teacher’s State Certificate of qualification is $5. 
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urer of the Province, as are all the fees of the Model Schools, and the.moneys received at 
the apparatus and library and prize book depositories, and paid out by the Provincial 
Treasurer to the parties entitled to receive them, on the certificate of the Chief Superin- 
tendent. 

3. In arecent Report on Popular Education in Victoria, Australia, the principle of 
compulsory payment to the Superannuation Fund, is discussed as follows: “In the Civil 
Service of India, retiring pensions are raised partly by compulsory subscriptions to a 
Superannuation Fund. Among the parochial teachers of Scotland, also, a fund, similarly 
raised, exists for granting pensions to teachers, and annuities to their widows. The 
teachers of Baden (and probably of other German States) enjoy, I learn, the benefits 
of an exactly similer plan ; and, for the like good object, a fund is in the same way crea 
ted among the Clergymen of the Presbyterian and other Churches. Upon this principle, 
it would be easy to establish, without extra cost to the State, a Teachers’ Superannuation 
Fund, to be raised by compulsory deductions made by the Board of Education from sal- 


aries and results only. As this subject is a very important one, I may be excused for. 


going into details, and will therefore jot down my ideas as to the basis on which it should 
be developed. The Superannuation Fund should be created by compulsory contributions 
from all teachers, assistant teachers, pupil-teachers, and work-mistresses, directly recog- 
nized by the Board of Education. ‘[he contributions should consist in a deduction of 
per cent, made hy the Board of Education, half-yearly, monthly, or otherwise, from 
the salaries and result payments to every school in receipt of aid. The rate of pension, 
varying according to sex and classification, should be so much for every year of service 
vp to a given maximum. Pensions for teachers’ widows should be awarded on the same 
‘principle. I deem it indispensible that a Fund should be raised by compulsory contributions, 
and that it should be managed by the Board of Education, who alone have the necessary 
machinery to make its collection and distribution an easy matter. My own belief, fortified 
by the opinion of the leading teachers in my district is, that the establishment of such a 
Fund would confer great advantages ; it would comfort the declining years of aged teachers 
worn out by good service ; and it would offer an inducement to present teachers to con- 
tinue in their occupation, and devote the best years of their life to teaching ; and, further, 
it might attract into the teachers’ ranks many more men of the best and most desirable 


type.” 
OBJECTION BY A CERTAIN CLASS OF TEACHERS TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE FUND. 


4, Notwithstanding the great boon conferred.upon teachers by the establishment of 
such a Fund for their benefit, a certain class of objectors has sought to create hostility 
to the Fund and to the mode of contributing to it. The agitation on the subject is being 
promoted by two small sections of the teachers of our Public Schools—those who do not 
intend to remain in the profession, but make use of it as a stepping stone to something else ;* 
and those who are penurious or selfish. A third section, of the more thoughtful and 
devoted members of the profession, have, without due consideration, nnwittingly given 
their countenance to this unwise and unjust agitation. | 

5. As to the necessity for this Fund, we would say, that so long as teachers devote 
their lives to a profession so generally underpaid as theirs is, so long will there be a neces- 
sity for either friends (if there be any, but who are often poor themselves), or the teachers 
themselves, to provide forthe quiet and comfort of the declining years of their brethren, 
who, in less prosperous days, and with scanty remuneration, led the van in that calling in 
which they feel proud to follow. Even now, at the salary given to teachers (considering 
the increased cost of living) it is almost impossible to lay by a sum which would realize 
more than a few dollars a year. But by availing themselves of the provisions of the new 
Act, teachers can, on the payment of a small sum of two dollars each half year, secure 


an allowance for life, after their‘ retirement from the profession, of six dollars a year for . 


every year they may have taught school. For instance, if a teacher has been twenty-five 
years in the profession, and has complied with the law and regulations on the subject, he 


*Notr.—We have shown, in this Report, the pernicious influence of such teachers upon the schools. 
They lower the tone and esprit of the profession, are a fruitful cause of change in teachers, give a temporary 
and fugitive character to teaching, and thus bring discredit both upon the profession and the schools. \ 
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will, on his retirement, be entitled to an allowance of $150 a year for life, should the 
Fund permit it,—although, at four dollars a year, he will have only paid $100 in all into 
the fund ; if he has been twenty years teaching, he will secure an allowance of $120 a 
year, although his total subscriptions for the twenty years have only been $80 in all ; if 
for fifteen years $90, total subscriptions $60 in all; and if for ten years $60 a year, while 
he has only paid $40 in all intothe Fund. In other words, he will receive for his first 
year’s pension fifty per cent. more than he has paid into the Fund altogether! These facts 
are irresistible, and only show what a boon the teachers are thoughtlessly throwing away 
in petitioning against their contributing to the Fund, as provided by law. For it should 
not be forgotten that, if the clause of the new law on the subject is repealed, the entire 
law on the subject will, no doubt, be swept away, and the $6500 per annum now gen- 
erously given to the old teachers by the Legislature, will be withdrawn. In that case 
teachers will be left to provide for their old age as they best can, or rather they will be 
left with no provision whatever for their retirement from the profession. 


THE OLD TEACHERS KEEP DOWN THE GENERAL SCALE OF REMUNERATION. 


6. There is another reason why, in the interests of the profession, the Superannuated 
Teachers’ Fund should be sustained by them. Among the more than 5,000 teachers in 
Ontario, some hundreds are getting advanced in life, and many of them are even old and 
infirm. Because of their age and infirmity they find it difficult to get employment, and 
yet, for want of means of support, they cannot retire and make way for younger men. 
The consequence is, that they offer their services at a very low rate, and thus find employ- 
ment, to the exclusion of better teachers at a higher salary. Thus, in their need, they 
help to keep down the rate of remuneration, which would otherwise be paid to more 
active teachers, while they keep up a competition from which the other teachers are made 
to suffer. Would it not, therefore, be better for all parties concerned, that the younger 
teachers should provide for the honourable retirement of a section of their own profession 
grown grey in the service, and enfeebled by their sedentary life? This feature of the 
question has been pressed upon the attention of the Department, and we present it in the 
following extract from the letter of a highly respected inspector, who has felt the embar- 
rassment arising from the exist nce of old teachers in his county. He says :— 

“There are a few old teachers in this county who, perhaps, answered an important 
purpose in the teacher’s calling twenty-five or thirty years ago, but whose stereotyped 
methods of procedure in the school-room are opposed to every kind of modern improve- 
ment in the art of teaching. It has become a serious matter with our Board of Exami- 
ners to know what is to be done with such teachers. ‘ihey are poor, and have not yet 
made the necessary payments into the Superannuation Fund.” He then asks if they can 
be placed on the Superannuation list, and desires other information on the subject, ete. 

7. Now teachers will see that if (as has been the case for many years, when the 
matter was left to their voluntary action) they refuse to sustain the fund in the manner 
provided by law, they can neither expect to superannuate their older, worn-out brethren, 
nor can they, with any show of justice or propriety, ask the Legislature even to make the 
generous grant which it has done for the past few years, but which, it is well known, is 
quite inadequate for the maintenance of the fund. ‘The agitation has raised the question 
of the very existence of the fund itself; and, if the younger teachers refuse to make the 
small sacrifice, in the interests of their profession, of paying two dollars every half year 
into the fund (from which they themselves will derive a substantial benefit), and in the 
maintenance of which they are interested, how can they expect the Legislature—which 
has recently so greatly raised the standard of their qualification, and incidentally of their 
emoluments—to provide for their retirement from the profession and support when they 
are worn out? In this view of the case, we think teachers have not sufficiently weighed 
the matter in this agitation, but we trust that they will be induced to do so, when they 
consider the foregoing facts. * 


* Norre.—An Inspector writing on this subject says :— 


‘* It cannot be denied that the fund itself is a most excellent one, and that it has already proved a great 
boon to many members of the profession. 
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ON WHAT PRINCIPLE SHOULD THIS FUND BE SUPPORTED. 


8. In reply to the question “on what principle should this fund be supported 2” 
We answer, on the principle already laid down in its establishment, that of the mutual 
co-operation of the Teachers and the Government. This principle is one which commends 
itself to the judgment of teachers, and yet they have not carried it out. While the Goy- 
ernment have generously contributed to the fund $4,000 per annum, and have even 
increased the fund of late years to $6,500 per annum, the teachers, as a body, have done 
nothing. An isolated case here and there of an expectant claimant on the fund does send 
in his $4 a year, but the teachers, as a body, have failed to do their duty in the matter. 
Low salaries, selfishness, and a temporary interest in a profession which they did not mean 
to follow, have operated to produce this state of things. Now, however, the country is 
prosperous ; salaries have been increased; this profession itself has been placed on a 
recognised footing, and it is right and proper for the Legislature, which has thus afforded 
facilities to elevate the teaching profession, to see that the old worn-out members of the 
profession shall be provided for, and not remain as a hindrance to progress. 


SHOULD THE TEACHERS SUSTAIN THE SUPERANNUATED FUND? 


9, We think we have already anticipated the answer to the question ‘‘ Who should 
sustain this fund ?” and, therefore, need not dwell upon it. In fact, the teachers have 
themselves answered it, but in a form which, in practice, would be felt by them to be 
onerous, if not oppressive. At a meeting of the Public School Teachers’ Association of 
the Province of Ontario, held in 1869, a series of resolutions was passed, embodying certain 
amendments to the School Bill then before the Legislature. Amongst those agreed to by 
the Teachers’ Association was the following one, which involved the very principle of 
compulsion, against which teachers now object :—“ Each candidate, at his or her first 
examination for a certificate of qualification, shall deposit with the County Superintendent the 
sum of ten dollars, to be paid into the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund, of which five dollars 
shall be refunded in case of failure.” In other words that, before a teacher is in a position 
to earn one penny in his profession, he shall be compelled to pay ten dollars into the fund. 
How much easier to the teacher, more equitable in principle and better in every respect is 
the provision of the law (against which the agitation has been raised) that no one but 
members actually in the profession, who have derived their means of support from it, 
should be called upon to contribute to a fund intended for their support on their retire- 
ment from it? That this is felt by teachers to be the case, we learn from the following 
resolution, which was recently agreed to at a Convention of Teachers for the West Riding 
of the County of Durham :— 


“ Resolved that we hear with sorrow that an effort is being made to repeal the clause 


‘Tt cannot be denied that it will prove a great pecuniary advantage to every teacher who makes teach- 
ing a profession, and not a stepping stone to something else, and for these alone the fund is intended. 

“Tt cannot be reasonably denied that it is as just to impose a license upon teachers, as upon lawyers, 
hotel-keepers, auctioneers, pedlars or dry goods merchants, and let the grumblers just compare for a moment 
the paltry $4 license of the teacher with some other licenses which frequently reach $100 per annum. More- 
over the teacher’s hardships sink into insignificance when it is stated that his license, when paid, is invested 
at interest for his benefit in old age, and along with it $6,500 a year added by the Government. 

“ Tt cannot be denied that the very Act which imposes the license, by raising the standard of qualifica- 
tion and thus limiting the supply, has already had or will soon have the effect of raising the salaries of teachers 
by an increase ten times as great as the license imposed. 

“Tt cannot be denied that this agitation originated with, and is now chiefly carried on by those Teachers 
who have adopted teaching not as a profession, but as a temporary expediency. They are generally smart 
men possessing a tolerably fair opinion of themselves, and evincing a large amount of cleverness and success 
in obtaining the most lucrative situations in advance of the really professional teacher. The Superannuated 
Fund was never intended for such ; and they are the last that should find fault with a profession that serves 
them so good a turn, or malign those legislators who have with the greatest wisdom and liberality made this 
noble provision for the meritorious teacher in his old age, and who are endeavouring to raise the profession 
to a respectability that will induce clever men to adopt teaching as the business of their lives again. Again 
they complain that the license is compulsory, of course it is. But it is no more compulsory than other 
licenses, and teaching is not compulsory. If they do not choose to pay the license to teach, they are at 
aeaal to buy an hotel-keeper’s license, or an auctioneer’s license, or to follow some pursuit that requires no 

cense. 

“‘T have had the pleasure of conversing with several gentlemen of position outside the profession, on this 
subject, and all argue that the Fund is a good one, that the four dollar license is not an insult, and that the 
present agitation is impolitic and against the best interests of the profession.” 


“in reference to the Superannuated Fund, and that we feel a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Ryerson for the introduction of said clause, believing it to be one of the most beneficial 
amendments in the New School Act.” , | 


OFFICIAL REGULATIONS IN REGARD TO THE SUPERANUATION FUND.* 


10. The regulations for the administration of the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund, 
adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, are as follows :— 


(1.) Teachers who became superannuated, or worn out, on or before the first day of 
Jauuary, 1854, and who produce the proofs required by law, of character and services as 
such, may share in this Fund acccording to the number of years they have respectively 
taught a Public School in Ontario, by depositing with the Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, the preliminary subscriptions to the Fund required by law. 

(2.) Every Teacher engaged in teaching since 1854, in order to be entitled, when he 
shall have become superannuated or worn out, to share in this Fund, must have contribu- 
ted to it at the rate of five dollars per annum for each year, from the time when he began 
to teach, up to the time of his first annual subscription of four dollars (as required by the 
statute), for each subsequent year during which he was engaged in teaching. No sub- 
scriptions, either for arrears or otherwise, can be received from those who have ceased to 
teach, [and in all cases the annual payment, unless made within the year for which it is 
dug, will be at the rate of five dollars. | 

(3.) No Teacher shall be eligible to receive a pension from this Fund, who shall not 
have become disabled for further service, while teaching a Public School, or who shall not 
have been worn out in the work of a Public School Teacher. 

(4.) All applications must be accompanied with the requisite certificates and proofs, 
according to the prescribed form and instructions. No certificate in favour of an applicant 
should be signed by any Teacher already admitted as a pensioner on the Fund. 

(5.) In case the Fund shall at any time not be sufficient to pay the several claimants 
the highest sum permitted by law, the income shall be equitably divided among them, 
according to their respective periods of service. 


* Note.—APPLICATION FOR PENSION AS A SUPERANNUATED OR WORN ovUT TEACHER.—/( Minute No. 322. ) 


Me dliy a MET ene eee oe ta 187 
(Post Office.) (Date. ) 


The undersigned, an applicant for aid from the Superannuated or Worn out Teachers’ Fund, hereby 
respectfully represents to the Chief Superintendent of Education— 


1. That he is years of age. ’ 

2. That he was born (state the Country of birth) in é 

3. That he commenced the profession of teachirg in . in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and : 

4, That he is connected with the Church. 

5. That he commenced teaching a Public School in Ontario, in School Section number , in the 
Township of , County of , in the year one thousand eight hundred and : 

6. That he has held certificates of qualification from , and that last certificate is from the ~ 
Board of Examiners for , is dated , and is for the class. 

7. That since he commenced teaching in the Province, he has been engaged as a teacher in the follow- 
ing places : 3 

c B. That he has taught a Public School in Ontario for the full period of years, and has subscribed 


to the fund for the years ' | 

9. That he has become disabled or worn out while in the work of teaching, and is unable to teach a 
school any longer. 

10. That he ceased teaching the Public Sohool in Section No. , in the Township of ‘ 
County of , on the day of ,18 , and that he has not since been employed as a 
Public School Teacher. . 

11. That he, having become, in terms of the Act, incapacitated by infirmity from further service as a 
Public School Teacher, he respectfully applies for a pension from the Superannuated Public School » 
Teachers’ Fund. 

(Sign name in full.) 


Remarks.—The foregoing application must be filled up in every particular, and be accompanied with. 
satisfactory evidence on the following points :— if 

1. Of the good moral character, and sober steady habits, of the applicant. 

2. Of the length of time such applicant has been engaged in teaching in Ontario, and for which he asks 


a pension. ; : : , 
3. From medical testimony, according to the prescribed form, that the applicant is unable to pursue 


that profession any longer. 
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(6.) Communications and subscriptions in connection with this Fund, are to be sent 
to the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


V.—COMPREHENSIVE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


1. In dealing with this most important question, and in laying down a few general 
rules in regard to it, the following weighty words of the Bishop of Manchester, in his 
admirable report on the “ School Systems of the United States and Canada,” are highly 
suggestive :— 

“The mistake that is commonly made in America, is one, I fear, that is taking some 
“root in England—a confusion of thought between the processes that convey knowledge, 
“and the processes that develop mental power, and a tendency to confine the work of the 
« school too exclusively to the former. It is, perhaps, the enevitable tendency of an age 
“of material prosperity and utilitarian ideas. Of course, the processes of education are 
“earried on through media that convey information too, and a well educated man, if not 
“ necessarily is, at any rate, almost necessarily becomes a well informed man. But in my 
“sense of things, the work of education has been successfully accomplished when a scholar 
“has learnt just three things—what he realy does know, what he does not know, aud how 
“ knowledge is in each case acquired ; in other words, education is the development and 
“training of faculties, rather than t use a favourite American word, the ‘“ presentation” 
to the mind of facts. What was Aristotle's conception of the man whom he calls— 
“thoroughly educated? Not, I take it, a man of encuclopedic information, but a man 
“of perfectly trained and well-balanced mind, able to apply to any subject that may oc- 
“ eupy his attention, its proper methods, and to draw from it its legitimate conclusions. 
“ Hence the proper functions of a sound system of education are to quicken the observa- 
“tfon, strengthen the memory, discipline the reason, culcivate the taste ; and that is the 
“best system which gives to each faculty of our complex nature its just and proportionate 
“ development.” 

2. In the programme of studies, and limit table, adopted after due consideration, for 
our Schools in Ontario, the subjects essential to a good Public School education are 
prescribed and classified, as also the number of hours per week of teaching each sub- 
ject ; but the mode or modes of teaching and illustrating the several subjects specified in 
order, is left to the independent exercise of the genius and talents of each teacher. In 
preparing this programme, the Reports of the latest Royal Commissioners of England on 
Popular Education, and the opinions of the most experienced elucationists, have been 
consulted. It will be seen from the number and order of the subjects, and the time pre- 
scribed per week for teaching each of them, that the first years of Common School studies 
are almost entirely devoted to teaching the three primary and fundamental subjects of a. 
good education—reading, writing and arithmetic, including only such other subjects and 
to such a degree, as to relieve the pupils from the tedium of the more severe ani less at- 
tractive studies, and to develope their faculties of observation and taste for knowledge, as 
suggested by the largest experience of the most advanced educators. The subjects of the 
programme are limited in both number and range to what is considered essential, and to 
what experience has proved can be thoroughly mastered by pupils of ordinary capacity 
and diligence within thirteen years of age. The thorough teaching of a few subjects, 
within practical limits, will do more for intellectual development, and for the purposes of 
practical life, than the skimming over a wide range of topics. The subjects of Natural 
Science required by the thirteenth section of the new School Act to be taught in the 
schools and provided in the programme, are such, and are prescribed to such an extent only, 
as is absolutely necessary for the advancement of the country,—in agriculture, the mechan- 
ical arts, and manufactures, apart from science and literature. And when the cheap 
and excellent text-books prescribed are examined in connexion with the subjects specified, 
it will be found that nothing has been introduced which 1s impracticable, or for mere show, 
but everything for practical use, and that which admits of easy accomplishments. 


EDUCATION DIRECTED TOWARDS THE PURSUITS AND OCCUPATIONS OF A PEOPLE. 


On this subject, Dr. Playfair gives the following striking illustration. He goes on ~ 
to say :— 


Dene eee eee a ec ee ee ee ee eee eens hPa ROGEEE SSS TRSATSE EST 


“The great advantage of directing education towards the pursuits and occupations 
“of the people, instead of wasting it on dismal verbalism, is that, while it elevates the indi- 
“vidual, it at the same time gives security for the future prosperity of the nation. - There 
“are instances of nations rich in natural resources of industry, yet poor from the want of 
“knowledge, how to apply them ; and there are opposite examples of nations utterly devoid 
« of industrial advantages, but constituted of an educated people who use their science as 
“‘gompensation for their lack of raw material. Spain is an example of the first class, and 
“ Holland of the second. Spain, indeed, is wonderfully instructive, and her story is well 
“told by Buckle, for you see her rise in glory or fall in shame, just as there are conditions 
“of intellectual activity or torpor among her inhabitants. Sometimes animated with life, 
«Spain seeks a high position among nations ; at other times she is in a death-like torpor. 
« She is an apt illustration of that sentence : ‘He that wandereth out of the way of under- 
“standing, shall remain in the congregation of the dead.’ The Jews brought into Spain 
“their habits of industry, and later, the Moors introduced the experience and science of 
“their time; and they took root even in a country devastated by wars between Christians 
“and Mahommedans. But Spain committed two great national crimes—the expulsion of 
“the Jews at one time, and of the residue of the Moors at another. The last crime of 
1609, by which 1,000,000 of Moriscoes were thrust forth from the kingdom, was avenged 
“ by suddenly depriving Spain of the accumulated industrial experience and science of cen- 
“turies. After that act, education was ouly allowed so far as it did not interfere with 
“ecclesiastical fears, and the country fell into a state of abject misery and dejection. A 
“century after, the Duke de St. Simon, then French ambassador at Madrid, declared that 
« science in Spain is a crime, and ignorance a virtue. During the next century, there was 
“a period of three generations when foreign science and experience were imported by the 
“Spanish kings, and the country began to rise again to some condition of education and, 
“prosperity. But in the last half-century it has relapsed, ecclesiastical power having again 
“assumed its old sway, and Spain has returned to a position of obscurity, from which, let 
“us hope, she may emerge by her late revolution. For this nation has everything in the 
“richest profusion to make it great and prosperous. Washed both by the Atlantic and 
“ Mediterranean, with noble harbours, she might command an extensive commerce both 
“with Europe and America. Few countries have such riches in the natural resources of 
“industry. A rich soil and almost tropical luxuriance of vegetation might make her a 
«“ great food-exporting nation. Iron and coal, copper, quicksilver and lead abound in pro- 
“fusion, but these do not create industries, unless the people possess knowledge to apply 
“them. When that knowledge prevailed, Spain was indeed among the most advanced of 
“industrial nations. Not only her metallurgic industries, but her cotton, woollen and silk 
‘manufactures were unequalled; her shipbuilding also was the admiration of other nations. 
“But all have decayed because science withers among an uneducated people, and without 
“science nations cannot thrive. Turn to Holland, once a mere province of Spain. She 
“has nothing but a maritime position to give her any natural advantage. Not so bad, 
“indeed, as Voltaire’s statement, that she is a land formed from the sand brought up on 
“the sounding-leads of English sailors, though she is actually created from the debris of 
«“ Swiss and German mountains brought down by the Rhine. Hence within her lands are 
“no sources of mineral wealth ; but she has compensated for its absence by an admirable 
“education of her people. For my own country, I have no ambition higher than to get 
“ schools approaching in excellence to those of Holland. And so this mud-produced 
“country, fenced round by dykes to prevent the ocean from sweeping it away, is thriving, 
“prosperous and happy, while her old mistress—Spain—is degraded and miserable, unable 
“in all Europe uatil lately to find a King who would uudertake to govern her ignorant 


“people.” 


THE NEW SUBJECTS OF AGRICULTURE, COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION, MeEcHANICS, DRAWING, 
PRACTICAL SCIENCES AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


1. I may remark that one great object of the new School Act was to make our Public 
Schools more directly and effectively subservient to the interests of agriculture, manufac- 


tures and mechanics. 
2. In my first special report on “a system of Public Elementary Education fo "p- 
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per Canada,” laid before the Legislature in 1846, I stated the institutions necessary for 
these purposes; and in the concluding remarks of my last two annual reports, I have ex- 
pressed strong convictions on the subject. When we consider the network of railroads 
which are intersecting, as well as extending from one end to the other of our country, the 
various important manufactures which are springing up in our cities, towns and villages, 
and the mines which are beginning to be worked, and which admit of indefinite develop- 
ment, provision should undoubtedly be made for educating our own mechanical and civil 
engineers, and chief workers in mechanics and mines; but I here speak of the more 
elementary part of the work of practical education, which should be given in the ordinary 
Public Schools. 

3. It must be admitted that though the general organization of our Public School 
System is much approved, and although the schools themselves have improved ; yet that 
the knowledge acquired in them is very meagre—extending for practical purposes very 
little, and in many cases not at all, beyond what have been termed the three R’s— 
Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic, and that rather elementary. If the system of schools 
cannot be greatly improved, what is taught in the schools should be greatly advanced and 
extended, I entirely agree with the Hon. Mr. Carling, Commissioner of Agriculture, who, 
in a late able report, remarks :— 


‘“‘ Notwithstanding the great advancement we have made within a_ period 
“comparatively short, I have a growing conviction that something more is required 
“to give our education a more decidedly practical character, especially in reference 
“to the agricultural and mechanical classes of the community, which comprise the 
“ great bulk of the population, and constitute the principal means of our wealth and 
““ prosperity. What now appears to be more specially needed in carrying forward this 
“‘ great work is, in addition to the ordinary instruction in Common Schools, the introduc- 
“ tion of the elementary instruction in what may be termed the foundation principles of 
“ agricultural and mechanical science.” 


4. These views, to a limited extent, have been successfully acted upon in our Normal 
and Model Schools, but I propose to carry them into more certain and general operation, 
by the additional Lectureship in the Normal School, which has been established for the 
special purpose of preparing teachers to teach the subjects indicated in the Public and 
High Schools, and to make the teaching of them a part of the programme of instruction 
in our Public Schools. We have, already, in the Educational Museum the specimens of 
models necessary for a school of both the fine and some of the mechanical arts ; and I 
trust there will soon be supplemented Schools of mechanical and civil engineering, 1f not 
of architecture, as also of manufactures and agriculture. But what I have said relates to 
the elementary education which may be imparted on these subjects in the Public and 


High Schools. 


THE WAY IN WHICH THIS INSTRUCTION SHOULD BE GIVEN. 
i. As to the only way in which instruction in these subjects should be given, we quote 
the following strikingly forcible language of Dr. Lyon Playfair on the subject. He says: 


“The pupil must be brought in face of the facts through experiment and demonstra- 
“tion. He should pull the plant to pieces, and see how it is constructed. He must vex 
“the electric cylinder till it yields him its sparks. He must apply with his own hand the 
“magnet to the needle. He must see water broken up into its constituent parts, and wit- 
“ness the violence with which its elements unite. Unless he is brought into actual contact 
“with the facts, and taught to observe and bring them into relation with the science evolved 
“from them, it were better that instruction in science should be left alone. For one of the 
“first lessons he must learn from science is not to trust in authority, but to demand proof 
‘¢for each asseveration. All this is true education, for it draws out faculties of observation, 
“connects observed facts with the conceptions deduced from them in the course of ages, 
“gives discipline and courage to thought, and teaches a knowledge of scientific method 
“which will serve a life time. Nor can such education be begun too early. The whole 
 vearnings of a child are for the natural phenomena around, until they are smothered by 
‘the ignorance of the parent. He is a young Linnzus roaming over the fields in search 
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“of flowers. He is a young conchologist or mineralogist gathering shells or pebbles on 
“the sea shore. He is an ornithologist, and goes bird nesting ; an icthyologist, and catches 
“fsh. Glorious education in nature, all this, if the teacher knew how to direct and utilize 
“it. The present system is truly ignoble, for it sends the working man into the world in 
“ sross ignorance of everything that he has to do init. The utilitarian system is noble in 
«so far as it treats him as an intelligent being who ought to understand the nature of his 
“ occupation, and the principles involved in it. If you bring up a ploughman in utter 
“jenorance of everything relating to the food of plants, of every mechanical principle of 
‘farm implements, of the weather to which he is exposed, of the sun that shines upon him, 
“and makes the plants to grow, of the rain which, while it drenches him, refreshes the 
“crops around, is that ignorance conducive to his functions as an intelligent being? All 
“ nations which have in recent years revised their educational systems, have provided a 
“glass of Secondary Schools for the industrial classes, especially devoted to teach them the 
“principles of science and art relating to their industries. Holland compels every town of 
‘¢10,000 inhabitants to erect such schools.” 


NECESSITY FOR TEACHING PRACTICAL SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS—EXAMPLES. 


1. What Dr. Lyon Playfair has remarked, in an opening address to the Educational 
Section of the Social Science Congress held last year at Newcastle, in regard to English 
Elementary Schools and the teaching of practical science in them, applies largely to Canada: 


“The educational principle of Continental nations is to link on primary schools to 
“ secondary improvement schools. The links are always composed of higher subjects, the 
“ three R’s being in all cases the basis of instruction ; elementary science, and even some 
“ of its applications, is uniformly encouraged and generally enforced. But as we have on 
“ schools corresponding to the secondary improvement schools for the working classes, we 
“ suppose we can do without, used as links. No armour-plate of knowledge is given to 
“ our future artizan but a mere veneer of the three R's, so thin as to rub off completely 
“in three or four years of the wear and tear of life. Under our present system of ele- 
«“ mentary teaching, no knowledge whatever, bearing on the life-work of a people, reaches 
“ them by our system of State Education. The air they breathe, the water they drink, 
“ the tools they use, the plants they grow, the mines they excavate, might all be made 
“ the subjects of surpassing interest and importance to them during their whole life ; yet 
‘of these they learn not one fact. Yet we are surprised at the consequences of their 
“ jenorance. A thousand men perish yearly in our coal mines, but no school master tells 
‘¢ the poor miner the nature of the explosive gas which scorches him, or of the after damp 
« which chokes him. Boilers and steam-engines blow up so continually that a Committee 
«“ of the House of Commons is now engaged in trying to diminish their alarming fre- 
« quency, but the poor stokers who are scalded to death, or blown to pieces, were never 
«“ instructed in the nature and properties of them. In Great Britain alone more than one hun- 
« dred thousand people perish annually, and at least five times as many sicken grievously, 
“ out of pure ignorance of the laws of health, which are never taught them at school.” 


9. In regard to the study of Natural Science in the Schools, the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into systems of Schools, say :— 


“We think it established that the study of Natural Science develops better than any 
« other studies the observing faculties, disciplines the intellect by teaching induction as 
“ well as deduction, supplies a useful balance to the studies of language and mathematics, 
“and provides much instruction of great value for the occupations of after life.” 


Tan Srupy or NATURAL HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. In further illustration of this subject, I beg to add afew words by Professor 
Agassiz, formerly a distinguisked teacher in Switzerland, latterly a more distinguished 
professor in the United States. In an address at an educational meeting in Boston “on 
the desirability of introducing the study of natural history into our Schools, and of using 
that instruction as a means of developing the faculties of children and leading them to a 
knowledge of the Creator,” Professor Agassiz observes : 
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“I wish to awaken a conviction that the knowledge of nature in our days lies at the 
“ very foundation of the prosperity of States ; that the study of the phenomena of nature 
“is one of the most efficient means for the development of the human faculties, and that, 
“en these grounds, it is highly important that this branch of education should be intro- 
‘duced into our Schools as soon as possible. To satisfy you how important the study of 
“nature is to the community at large, I need only allude to the manner in which, in mod- 
“ern times, man has learned to control the forces of nature, and to work out the material 
‘which our earth produces. The importance of that knowledge is everywhere manifested 
“tous. And I can refer to no better evidence to prove that there is hardly any other 
“‘ training better fitted to develope the highest faculties of man than by alluding to that ven- 
“erable old man, Humboldt, who was the embodiment of the most extensive human 
“knowledge in our day, who acquired that position, and became an object of reverence 
“throughout the world, merely by his devotion to the study of nature. If it be true 
“then, that a knowledge of nature is so important for the welfare of States and for the 
“ training of men to such high positions among their fellows, by the development of their 
“best faculties, how desirable that such a study should form part of all education! And 
“I trust that the time when it will be introduced into our Schools will only be so far re- 
“moved as is necessary for the preparation of teachers capable of imparting that instruc- 
“tion in the most elementary form. The only difficulty is to find teachers equal to the 
“task, for, in my estimation, the elementary instruction is the most difficult. It is a 
“mistaken view with many, that a teacher is always efficiently prepared to impart the 
“first elementary instruction to those entrusted to his carc. N othing can be further 
“from the truth ; and I believe that in entrusting the education of the young to incom- 
“ petent teachers, the opportunity is frequently lost of unfolding the highest capacities of 
“the pupils, by not attending at once to their wants. I have been_a teacher since I was 
“ fifteen years of age, and I am a teacher still, and I hope I shall be a teacher all my life. 
“I do love to teach ; and there is nothing so pleasant to me as to develope the faculties 
“of my fellow beings who, in their early age, are entrusted to my care; and I am satis- 
“‘ fied that there are branches of knowledge which are better taught witnout books than 
“with them ; and there are some cases so obvidus, that I wonder why it is that teachers 
“ always resort to books when they would teach some new branch in their schools.— 
‘‘ When we would study natural history, instead of books let us take specimens—stones, 
“ minerals, crystals. When we would study plants, let us go to the plants themselves, 
“and not to the books describing them. When we would study animals, let us observe 
*¢ animals.” 7 

2. Thomas Carlyle wrote,—“ For many years it has been one of my constant regrets, 
“ that no schoolinaster of mine had a knowledge of natural history, so far, at least, as to 
‘‘ have taught me the little winged and wingless neighbours that are continually meeting 
“me with a salutation which I cannot answer, as things are ; but there will come a day 
“ when, in all Scottish towns and villages, the schoolmasters will be strictly required to 
* possess such capabilities.’ 


THE VALUE OF DRAWING IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
1. So important and necessary was drawing (which is now prescribed in our Schools), 
felt to be, as a branch of learning, that in 1870, the Legislature of Massachusetts passed 
the following law on the subject : 


“The General Statutes are hereby amended so as to include Drawing among the 

‘branches of learning which are by said Section required to be taught in the Public 
“Schools. 
._ _“ Any City or Town may, and every City and Town having more than ten thousand 
“inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction in Industrial or 
‘Mechanical Drawing, to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or evening 
“schools, under the direction of the School Committee.” 


2. On this enactment, the Secretary of the Board of Massachusctts remarks - 
“This is one of the most important laws of the Session of 187 Q, and is destined, I 


«“ doubt not, to produce lasting and beneficial results. It will not, therefore, be out of 
“place, to give a brief account of the steps which led to its enactment. i F z 
“In response to a petition presented to the Legislature, in June, 1869, by several of 
“the leading citizens of Boston, a Resolve was passed directing the Board of Education 
“to consider the expediency of making provision by law for giving free instruction to 
“<men, women, and children in mechanical drawing, either in existing schools, or those 
“to be established for that purpose, in all the towns in the Commonwealth. having more 
« ¢than five thousand inhabitants, and report a definite plan therefor to the next general 
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“The Board cordially entered upon the task thus committed to them. “ 
“The Petition and Resolves were referred to a Special Committee, with instructions to 
“make such enquiries as they deemed advisable, and report their conclusions for the 
“ consideration of the whole Board. This resulted in the issuing of a circular, asking for 
“the opinions of gentlemen connected with the various mechanical and manufacturing 
«“ industries of the Commonwealth, of others familiar with the workings of our system of 
“ Public Instruction, and especially of gentlemen eminent for their skill and experience in 
“this particular department of instruction. | 

«The communications received were presented to the Board, accompanied by a brief 
“and able report. The report presented met with the unanimous approval of the Board, 
“and it was voted to recommend to the Legislature the following action, to wit : 


“That a law be passed requiring: ‘First, that elementary and freehand drawing be 
“taught in all the Public Schools of every grade in the Commorwealtk. ; and, Second, 
“<that all Cities and Towns having more than ten thousand inhabitants be required to 
“make provision for giving annually, free instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing 
to men, women, and children in such manner as the Board of Education shall prescribe.’ 


“ The recommendations were favourably received by the Legislature, and embodied in 
“the foregoing Act, and in an Order of the House of Representatives to print in pamphlet 
“form two thousand copies of such of the communications above named as the Board 
“ should designate.” 

“These are papers of rare value, treating of the subject of drawing in its relation to 
“ general education, to our various mechanical and manufacturing industries, to high culture 
“in art, and indicating the most approved methods of teaching it, both in the Public 
“Schools, and in special classes.” 


3. The English Commissioners in their report thus summarise the opinions of those 
gentlemen examined by them in regard to the subject of Drawing. They say: 


‘Mr. Stanton remarks that ‘ whether we regard it as a means of refinement, or as an 
“education for the eye, teaching it to appreciate form, or as strengthening habits of 
“accurate observation, cr again as of direct utility for many professions and trades, it is 
“equally admirable.’ Dr. Hodgson stated it as his opinion that ‘drawing should be 
“taught to every child as soon as he went to school, and added that it was already taught 
“¢to all the boys (nearly 1,000) in the Liverpool Institute.’ From Mr. Samuelson’s letter 
“to the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, drawing appears to be 
“always regarded as a most important subject of instruction in the technical schools on the 
“continent ; and the bearing of this on the excellence ascribed to the foreign artizans and 
“superintendents of labour cannot be mistaken.” 


PROVISION FOR TEACHING VOCAL MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


1. Vocal music being now required to be taught in our Schools, we insert the following 
striking illustration of its value and importance as a softening and humanizing influence 
as a subject of instruction, from the report of the Secretary of the Board of Education in 
Connecticut, for this year. It will be seen how successfully he combats the statement so 
often put forth that instruction in vocal music is of no practical use to large numbers of 


children, because of their inability to sing. He says : 


“ Music is taught in our best Schools and should be in all. In many instances it has 
‘‘taken its proper place as one of the regular studies. It is the testimony of multitudes 
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“of Teachers, that music helps instead of hindering progress in other studies. It stimu- 
“lates the mental faculties and exhilerates and recreates pupils, when weary with study 
“Some branches are pursued largely for the mental discipline which they impart. No 
“study that can be taken up so early, is a better discipline in rapid observation and 
“thinking ; none so early and easily develops the essential power of mental concentration. 
“Tn singing by note, a child must fix his thoughts and think quickly and accurately. The 
“habit of fixing the attention thus early formed, will aid in all other studies. There is 
“abundant testimony that Scholars progress more rapidly in the common branches, where 
“singing is taught. Vocal music aids in graceful reading, by promoting better articula- 
“tion, improving the voice and correcting hard and unpleasant tones. The influence in 
“cultivating the sensibilities, improving the taste and developing the better feelings of 
“our nature, amply compensate for the time required for this study. Its efficacy in 
“School Government, making work a play, giving a systematic recreation—enjoyed the 
“more because always in concert, and with the sympathy and stimulus of companionship— 
“is admitted by the most successful Teachers. Trouble in the school-room often comes 
“from that restlessness, which proper intervals of singing would best relieve. Singing is 
‘‘a healthful, physical exercise. In primary schools, gymnastic exercises often accompany 
“the singing. When children are trained to erectness of posture, and to the right use of 
“the vocal organs, speaking, reading and singing are most invigorating exercises ; expan- 
“ding the chest, promoting deep breathing, quickening the circulation, and arousing both 
“the physical and mental energies. Diseases of the respiratory organs, are the great 
“scourge of this climate, and occasion more than one-fifth of our mortality. It is said 
“that in New England and New York, more than forty thousand die annually of diseases 
“ of the throat and lungs, The remarkable exemption of the German people, alike in 
“Germany and America, from pulmonary disease, is attributed, by eminent medical 
“authority, largely to the universal habit of singing, in which they are trained from their 
“earliest years, both at home and at school. Thus their lungs are expanded and invigor- 
“‘ated. The broad chest is a national characteristic. There is a common but erroneous 
“impression that only a favoured few can learn music. How is it then that every child 
“in Germany is taught singing as regularly as reading ? But facts may be found nearer 
“home. In late examinations of all the schools in New Haven, ‘ only two hundred and 
“<¢ forty-eight children out of over six thousand were found unable to sing the scale, and 
“one hundred and forty of these belonged to the primary grades ; that is, out of this 


“multitude, only one hundred and eight above the primary grades could not sing. Super- 


“intendent Parish, says: ‘ A systematic course of training the voices of the little ones 
“ “in the primary rooms, has been commenced. Thus far the experiment has been a com- 
plete success, Children from five to eight years of age, readily sing the scale, singly 
and in concert, and read from the blackboard, notes on the staff by numerals and sylla- 
“¢bles with as little hesitation as they call the letters and words of their reading lesson.’ 
“Tn the Hancock Schoul of Boston, of about one thousand girls, less than a dozen were 
“unfitted from all causes for attaining to a fair degree of success in singing. General 
“ Katon, the National Commissioner of Education, and Governor English, when visiting 
“the schools in New Haven, expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing children 
‘in the primary schools, sing at sight exercises marked on the black-buard by the Teacher. 
“<The exercises are placed on the black-board in the presence of the scholars, and they 
““are required to sing them once through without the aid of Teacher or instrument, 
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“and are marked accordingly. 


FACILITIES FOR GIVING A PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN: THE SCHOOLS. 


One of the felt wants in our system of Public and High Schools, has been facilities 
for giving boys instruction in matters relating to Commercial and business transactions. 
That want has been supplied; and both in the High and Public School Law provision 
has been made for giving pupils instruction in subjects relating to Commercial education. 
For years this subject has received atteution in Model School of Ontario, and boys have 
been thoroughly prepared in book-keeping and other kindred branches, so as to fit them 
at once for practical work in the counting-house and other departments of mercantile life. 
The result has been, that boys trained there, have been much sought after by merchants 
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and others. In the Schools generally, beyond a little theoretical book-keeping, no special 


attention has been hitherto paid to commercial subjects; but in the new programme of 
study prescribed for the Schools, pupils are required : 


“1, 'Lo be practically acquainted with Compound and Conjoined Proportion, and 
with Commercial Arithmetic, including Practice, Percentage, Insurance, Commission, 
Brokerage, Purchase ard Sale of Stock, Custom House Business, Assessment of Taxes 
and Interest. 

“9 To know the definition of ‘the various account books used. To understand the 
relation between Dr. and Cr., and the difference between Single and Double Entry. 

“3 To know how to make original entries in_the books used for this purpose, such 
as Invoice Book, Sales Book, Cash Book and Day Book. 

“4 To be able to journalize any ordinary transaction, and to be familiar with the 
nature of the various accounts in the Ledger, and with the mode of conducting and closing 
them. 

“5 To be familiar with the forms of ordinary Commercial paper, such as Promissory 
Notes, Drafts, Receipts for the payment of money, &c. 

«6. In the English Course for the High Schools, pupils are required to be acquainted 
with Commercial forms and usages, and with practical Telegraphy.” 


VI.—-PROVIDING ADEQUATE SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 


1. The new School Act very properly declares that Trustees “shall provide adequate 
accommodations for all the children of school age [i.c., between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, resident] in their school division.” (i.¢., school section, city, town, or village.) 

It also provides that “no school section shall be formed which shall contain less than 
fifty resident children, between the ages of 5 and 16 years, unless the area of such section 
shall contain more than four square miles.” These “ accommodations,” to be adequate, 
should include (as prescribed by the special regulations) — 


(1.) A site of an acre in extent, but not less than half an acre.” 


9.) A sch ol-house (with separate rooms, where the number of pupils exceeds fifty), 
the walls of which shall not be less than ten feet high in the clear, and which shall not 
contain less than nine square feet on the floor for each child in attendance, so as to allow 
an area in each room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of air for each child.t It shall 
also be sufficiently warmed and ventilated, and the premises properly drained. 

(3.) A sufficient fence or paling round the school premises. 

(4.) A play-ground, or other satisfactory provision for physical exercise, within the 
fences, and off the road. 

(5.) A well, or other means of procuring water for the school. , 

6.) Proper and separate offices for both sexes, at some little distance from the school- 
house, and suitably enclosed. 

(7.) Suitable school furniture and apparatus, viz. : desks, seats, blackboards, maps, 
library, presses and books, etc., necessary for the efficient conduct of the school. 


9. In his official visitations to the schools, the Inspector is required to inquire into 
the tenure of the property ; the materials, dimensions, and plan of the building ; its con- 
dition ; when erected ; with what funds built ; how lighted, warmed, and ventilated ; 
if any class rooms are provided for the separate instruction of part of the children ; if 
there is a lobby, or closet, for hats, cloaks, bonnets, book-presses, &e. ; how the desks and. 
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* Size of School Grounds. —The school grounds, wherever practicable, should, in the rural sections, em- 
brace an acre in extent, and not less than half an acre, so as to allow the school-house to be set well back 
from the road, and furnish play-grounds within the fences. A convenient form for school grounds will be 
found to be an area of ten rods front by sixteen rods deep, with the school-house set back four or six rods 
from the road. ‘The grounds should be strongly fenced, the yards and outhouses in the rear of the school, 
house being invariably separated by a high and tight board fence ; the front grounds being planted with 
shade trees and shrubs. For a small school, an area of eight rods front by ten rods deep may be sufficient, 
the school-house being set back four rods from the front. 


+ Thus, for instance, a rvom for fifty children would require space for 5,000 cubic feet of air. This 
would be equal to a cube of the following dimensions in feet, viz. : 25 x 20x10, which is equivalent to a room 
25 feet long by 20 wide and 10 feet high. 
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seats are arranged and constructed ; what arrangements for the teacher ; what play-ground 
is provided ; what gymnastic apparatus (if any) ; whether there be a well, and proper con- 
veniences for private purposes ; and if the premises are fenced or epen on the street or 
road ; if shade trees and any shrubs or flowers are planted. 

3. In his inquiries in these matters, the Inspector is especially directed to see whether 
the law and regulations have been complied with in regard to the following matters: 
(should he discover remissness in any of them, he is directed to call the attention of the 


trustees to it, before withholding the school fund from the section, with a view to its rem- 
edy before his next half-yearly visit) :— 


(1.) Stze of Section.—As to the size of the school section, as prescribed by the fifteenth 
section of the School Law of 1871. 

(2.) School Accommodation.—Whether the trustees have provided “ adequate accommo- 
dation for all children of school age [7.¢., between the ages of five and twenty-one years, resident | 
im their school division,” [i.¢., school section, city, town, or village], as required by the sec- 
ond section of the School Act of 1871. 

(3.) Space for air.—Whether the required space of nine square feet for each pupil, and 
the average space of one hundred cubic feet of air for each child have been allowed in the 
construction of the school house and its class-rooms. | 

(4.) Well ; Proper Conveniences.—W hether a well or other means of procuring water 
is provided ; also, whether there are proper conveniences for private purposes of both 
sexes on the premises. 


4. The Trustees having made such provision relative to the School-house and its ap- 
pendages, as are required by the fourth clause of the twenty-seventh section, and the seventh 
clause of the seventy ninth section of the Consolidated School Act, and as provided in re- 
gulation 9 of the ‘“ Duties of Trustees,” it is made by the Regulation, the duty of the 
Master to give strict attention to the proper ventilation and temperature,* as well as to 
the cleanliness of the School-house ; he shall also prescribe such rules for the use of the 
yard and out-buildings connected with the School-house, as willinsure their being kept in 
a neat and proper condition ; and he shall be held responsible for any want of cleanliness 
about the premises. He is also required to see that the yards, sheds, privies, and other 
out-buildings are kept in order, and that the School-house and premises are locked at all 


proper times ; and that all deposits of sweepings, from rooms or yards, are removed from 


the premises. 
PROCEEDINGS IN OTHER COUNTRIES IN REGARD TO ScHOOL ACCOMMODATION: 


1. In England “the (Parliamentary) Grant is withheld altogether.—If the school be 
not in a building certified by the Inspector, to be healthy, properly lighted, drained and 
ventilated, supplied with offices, and containing in the principal school-room at least 80 
cubical feet of internal area per each child in average attendance.” 


2. In the N. Y. State Report for 1868, we learn that: “In regard to the changes © 


made in the School-houses of Onondago County, four districts, after being notified that 
their School-houses would be condemned as unfit for school purposes, unless soon repaired 
or new ones built, have gone to work with a good will, and now have, in each of these 
districts, houses which are ornaments and an honour to the men whose influence and 
steady toiling caused the old unfit habitations to give place to the new.” 

3. In Section 29 of the New School Act for Nova Scotia, (many details of which are 
copied from our Acts) passed in May, 1871, the following are the provisions, in regard 
to School Accommodation. They are even more comprehensive and minute than ours :— 


“The school accommodation to be provided by the district [school section] shall 
“as far as possible, be in accordance with the following arrangements :— 


“ For a district having fifty pupils or under, a house with comfortable sittings, with 
‘‘ one teacher. ; 
Seu eR Ra a 8 ad ER IE le 
* Nore.—TZemperature.—In winter the temperature during the first school hour in the forenoon or after- 
noon should not exceed 70°, nor 66° during the rest of the day. 
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“ For a district having from fifty to eighty pupils, a house with comfortable sittings 
‘and a good class-room, with one teacher and an assistant. * 

“ Fora district having from eighty to one hundred pupils, a house with comfortable 
“ sittings and two good class-rooms, with one teacher and two assistants, or a house 
“ having two apartments, one for an elementary and one for an advanced department, 
“¢ with two teachers; Or if one commodious building cannot be secured, two houses may 
“be provided in different parts of the district, with a teacher in each, one being devoted 
to the younger children, and the other to the more advanced. . 

“ Por a district having from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pupils, a house 
<< with two adequate apartments, one for an elementary and one for an advanced depart- 
“ ment, and a good class-room accessible to both; with two teachers, and, if necessary, 
“ an assistant ; or if the district be long and narrow, three houses may be provided, two 
“ for elementary departments, and one for an advanced department, the former being 
«“ located towards the extreme: of the district, and the latter at or near the centre. 

« For a district having from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pupils, a house 
«“ with three apartments, one for an elementary, one for an advanced, and one for a High 
School, and at least one good class-room common to the two latter, with three teachers, 
“¢ and, if necessary, an assistant ; or if necessary, schools may be provided for the different 
“ departments in different parts of the district. 

« And generally, for any district having two hundred pupils and upwards, a house 
“ oy houses with sufficient accommodation for different grades of elementary and advanced 
“ schools, so that in districts having six hundred pupils and upwarils, the ratio of pupils 
“in the elementary, advanced and High School departments, shall be respectively about 
“ eight, three, and one.” | 

4. In Nova Scotia, the Board of School Examiners appointed for each district by the 

Governor in Council, is authorized by law “To declare upon the Inspector's report, or 
‘upon other reliable information, the School-house, or houses or buildings used as such, 
“unfit for school purposes, and shall forward such declaration to the trustees of the section, 
“and the Board shall thereafter withhold all Provincial aid from any such section, if meas- 
“ ares ave not adopted whereby a suitable house or houses may be provided, according to 
‘the ability of the section.” From the regulations of the Council of Public Instruction on 
this subject, we make the following extracts :—‘ As to the size and commodiousness of 
“the building, provision should be made for one-quarter of the population of the section ; 
“and whatever that number may be, the Qchool-house should be of such capacity as to fur- 
‘nish to each scholar at least 150 cubic feet of pure atmospheric air, or seven square feet 
« of superficial area, with ceiling running from 13 to 16 feet in height. 

“The American mode of arranging the seats in School-houses is now almost unani- 
«¢ mously admitted to be the best (see plans). By this plan the teacher is enabled to have 
“his eye upon every pupil, and every pupil to have his eye upon the teacher. According 
« ¢o this method, and allowing for the length either 6 or 8 feet for entrance hall, 4 to 5 
“ feet for teacher’s platform, 4 to 5 feet between the platform and desks, and 2 feet 6 or 9 
<¢ inches (according to the size of pupils) for each desk and seat together, and allowing 2 
“ feat for the aisles, from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, in graded schools, for each desk, and at 
< Jeast two feet for divisions between rows of desks, the following divisions will furnish ac- 
“¢ egymmodation for the number of scholars prefixed :— 


a 924 scholars, 26 x 21 clear, 6 feet hall, 3 rows of desks. 
peenans. th 30a aa oop : 4 : 
No. Le j 36 «< 39 x 91 ¢c L: ce 6 


“No. 2, 46 « 35,96 « 8 feet hall, with single desks at sides, and three 
“rows of graded desks in centre. 


“No 3. 56 scholars, 40 x 27 clear, with class-room. 


* Norge. The School law in Nova Scotia is sdentical with our Regulations on this subject—that for every 
fifty pupils there thall be an assistant teacher. Referring to this provision, Dr. Fraser, (Bishop of Manches- 
ter,) in his Report says :—* It is generally agreed in America that 50 scholars is the maximum number that 
can safely be committed to one teacher, though in carefully graded schools teachers are frequently found in 
charge of more.” 
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“‘ Adding 2 feet 9 inches to the length for every additional row of desks. Where the 
“number of scholars amount to upwards of fifty, there should be a class-room attached. 

‘Plans of School-houses have been issued by the Council of Public Instruction, and 
“the requirements of the Act are so explicit as to be a sufficient guide to Boards of 
“Trustees.” 

5. In Prince Edward Island the law declares that, “ Every School-house hereafter to be 
‘erected and used as such, within any district now or hereafter established under this Act, 
“and not already contracted to be built, shall not be less in clear area than four hundred 
“ square feet, nor in the height of post than ten feet clear between the floor and ceiling, 
“or be built nearer to the highway than ten yards.” 

6. In Victoria (Australia) no School reczives aid from the Central Board unless the fol- 
lowing (among other conditions) be complied with, viz :—‘‘That in the new case of new 
“buildings the School-room contain not less than eight square feet for each child in average 
“attendance, and that the walls be not less than ten feet in height to the eaves; that in 
“all cases the School-room be sufficiently warmed, ventilated and drained ; that there be 
“ proper and separate offices for both sexes ; that there be a play-ground attached, or other 
‘‘satisfactory provision made for physical exercise ; and that the School be properly pro- 
“vided with the amount of school-furniture and apparatus, viz.: desks, forms, blackboards, 
“maps, books, &c., necessary for the efficient conduct of such School.” 

7. In South Australia “ grants in aid are allowed towards the cost of building School- 
“ houses, to an amount not exceeding two hundred pounds for each School. The conditions 
“to be observed in order to obtain this assistance are, that a declaration must be made by 
“ the trustees that the building for which the grant is conceded shall be used for Public 
‘“‘ School purposes, and no other, without our written assent ; that the area shall not be less _ 
‘than 600 square feet ; that the building shall be substantially constructed, and composed 
‘of good material; and that it shall be properly furnished with the usual appliances for 

teaching. 

“ Approved plans and specifications for the building of District School-houses are sup- 
‘‘ plied by us for the guidance of the promoters ; but a departure from the plans is allowed 
“if sufficient reason be shown for it.” 

8. In Sweden a piece of land, from one to twelve acres, is attached to each School for 
the benefit of the teacher and the pupils. In 1867, the number of Schools possessing 
such a piece of land for working was 2,016. In Norway the School Districts must, in 
addition to salary, furnish the teacher with a dwelling-house, with land enough to pasture 
at least two cows, and lay out a small garden. 


VIL—SUPERSEDING SCHOOL SECTION DIVISIONS, AND ESTABLISHING 
TOWNSHIP BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Ever since 1850, there has been a provision in the School Acts for the establishment 
of Township Boards, as contained in the thirty-second section of the Consolidated School 
Act ; but by the unfortunate wording of that section, no such Board could be established 
without a majority of votes in every single School section of the township. It has 
occurred that out of twenty School Sections in a township, the majority of the rate- 
payers in nineteen of them voted for the establishment of a Township Board, but the 
majority in one section voted against it, and thus defeated the wishes of the nineteen- 
twentieths of the rate-payers. Under these circumstances, the thirty-second section of 
the School Act has remained a dead letter for twenty years, and no fair means have 
existed as yet to give it a trial, though a large majority of the County School Conven- 
tions, on two occasions, have voted to do so. It is therefore proposed in the Act to 
leave it to the municipal council of each township, when the circumstances and opinions 
of competent persons in any township may render it desirable to form such township 
into one School municipality, under one Board of Trustees, as is the case in cities, towns 
and villages, doing away with the inconvenience of separate School section divisions and 
rates, and leaving parents to send their children to the nearest School. 


TOWNSHIP BOARDS IN. VARIOUS AMERICAN STATES. 


1. Afterlong trying the School section system, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Lowa, 


Wisconsin and other States, have adopted the Township Board system, and pronounce if 
immensely superior to the School section system. In the State of New York, a com- 
promise system is authorized by the School law; that is, one or more districts (school 
sections) can “ either severally or jointly resolve themselves into Union Free School 
« districts, with Boards of Education, having authority to grade and classify the Schools 
“under their charge.” From the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
1870 we learn that there are now 250 such united districts in the State; of them he 
says: “Having had_ frequent occasion to examine the provisions of this law (%. ¢. the 
«' Union Free School Act’), and being somewhat familiar with its workings, I am of the 
“ opinion that it is the hest School system yet devised for all localities where the number 
“of scholars, as in villages, is sufficient to admit of a thorough classification.” Dr. 
Fraser, in his Report to the English Commissioners, says :—‘ In the State of New York, 
Union Schools [or united sections] appear to be the most popular and flourishing 
of all the rural Schools.” -In this Province, the townpship council, if the experiment 
should not prove satisfactory, can at any time, repeal its own by-law establishing such 
Board. 

9. The Secretary to the State Board of Fdvcation in Connecticut, thus graphically 
illustrates the comparative effects of the adoption of the Township over the School Sec- 
tion system in that State. In order toeunderstand the facts as stated, we have found it 
necessary to change the words “town” to township, and “ district” to School Section, where 
they occur. 

“The tendency to manage Schools Township-wise, is growing. More Townships 
“ ynited their School Sections last year than in any former one. Once united they stay so. 
“ At least there is no instance where a Township has taken this step and after grading 
“any of its Schools, gone back to the School Section plan. Let public sentiment advance 
“as it has done for five years, and the School Section system will soon be abandoned.— 
“ Nearly all the friction in the Free School plan comes from the difficulty in getting the 
new engine into gear with the rusty cog-wheels of the old and worn out machine. They 
make poor partners as would the locomotive and the “ one-horse shay.” The people 
are fast learning the economy and efficiency of the Township system. They see that it 
favours the wise expenditure of the public money, gains better and more permanent 
« teachers, longer schools, and helps the poorer and outlying School Sections. The Town- 
«“ ship system too lessens the frequency of tax assessments and collections. Many a house 
“igs going to decay because the funds requisite for such purposes would necessitate a Sec- 
“tion tax. The expense of the assessment and collection of such a tax makes too large 
“a share of the tax itself. In most of the Sections the amounts thus provided were very 
« emall. So small that it would have been wiser and more economical for the Township 
“to pay the bills. * * * Facts on this subject are better than theories, I have, 
“ therefore, requested one of the School visitors of Branford, to describe the effects of the 
“ change in that Township. His published letter shows what they did, how they did it, 
« what they gained by it, and why they voted almost unanimously ‘not to go back.’ it 
« will be seen that prior to the union there was much ill-feeling in regard to School mat- 
“ters, that the discipline was deplorable, average attendance low, and the teachers 
“ changed generally every term ; under the new system the people are better satisfied. — 
“ School Committee and Teachers more permanent, Schools graded, terms lengthened, 
« the motion made at the last annual meeting to reduce the School year from forty to thirty 
“ weeks, not receiving a single vote. The average attendance has improved twenty-five 
“< per cent. Scholarship wonderfully improved—one hundred per cent better than it was 
“ four years ago.” | 

3° The late Horace Mann, so noted for his enlightened views on education, deprecat- 
ing the District or School Section system, says :—‘“ I consider the law authorizing Town- 
“ships to divide themselves into [School Sections] the most unfortunate on the subject of 
« Common Schools ever enacted in the State [of Massachusetts]. In this opinion, ex- 
“ Governor Boutwell and the eminent educationist of the same State, concurs and hopes, 
“that the day will speedily be seen when every township in its municipal capacity will 

“ manage its schools and equalize the expenses of education.” | 
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VIIl—AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Although the School Law of 1850 authorized Boards of Trustees in cities, towns and 
villages, to establish “any kind or description of Schools” they might see fit, yet it was 
regarded as doubtful whether it was sufficiently comprehensive to admit the establishment 
of Industrial Schools. To remove this doubt , and to give effect to the wishes of many 
interested in the condition of the “street arabs” of our cities, towns and villages, the 
section of the Act authorizing the establishment of these Schools was passed, as follows: 
—“42. The Public School Board of each city, town and village may establish one or 
more Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected children, and to make all needful regula- 
tions and employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, and for 
the support, management and discipline of such School or Schools.” The third section 
of the Act also provides, ‘that refractory pupils may be, where practicable, removed to 
an Industrial School.” 


IX.—SEPARATE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


1. One important object of the new law was to discriminate, by a clearly defined 
line in the course of study, between Public and High Schools, and to prescribe a separate 
programme of studies for High Schcols. In practice it had been found that, in the 
anxiety of Trustees and masters of a majority of our Grammar Schools to crowd children 
into the Grammar Schools, in the fallacious hope thereby to increase the grant to their 
Schools, they had virtually merged the Grammar into the Common School, with the 
nominal addition in most cases of only a little Latin and Greek. The object of the High 
School sections of the new Act is to put an end to this anomalous state of things, and to 
prescribe for each class of Schools its own legitimate work. By means of the now increased 
inspection of the High Schools, and the improved inspection of the Public Schools, we 
hope to see the work prescribed by the respective Programmes of study faithfully per- 
formed by cach. 

2. In point of fact, the Grammar Schools have never occupied the position which 
they ought to have done in the country. They were originally designed to be Classical 
Schools, but they were made the Schools of certain classes, rather than Classical Schools, 
wholly doing, or professing to do, Common School work for certain classes—thus being 
made and viewed as a kind of aristocratic schools, poaching upon the ground of Common 
School work, and being regarded as distinct from, and even antagonist to, the Common 
Schools, rather than supplementary to them and identical with them in the public interests. 
It has, therefore, been tound extremely difficult to get any considerable support for them 
from local sources. To get support enough to exist, more than two-thirds of the Gram- 
mar School Boards have had to seek amalgamation with the Common School Boards of 
their localities ; but this arnalgamation is attended with many inconveniences and does 
not by any means accomplish the objects proposed. Nevertheless, it has not been deemed 
expedient to interfere with this amalgamation in any way, but to leave the Boards of Trus- 
tees as formerly to unite, or, when united, to dissolve the union at their pleasure. The neces- 
sity for the union does not now exist as before, since the Legislature has in effect declared 
that High Scnools shall be provided for by local rate equally with Publie Schools. It 
should be remembered, however, that the experience of the great cities in the neighbouring 
States shows, that consolidating all the Public Schools in cities and towns under one Board 
of Management, and that Board elected chiefly by the ratepayers, has contributed even 
more to the efficient support and elevation of the classical School than to that of the 
Public Schools. 

3. In the programme of study for High Schools, prescribed under the new Act, it is 
especially provided that they shall be, High English Schools as well as Elementary Classi- 
cal Schools, and for girls as well as for boys. When it is provided in the Act that in each 
High School, “ provision shall be made for teaching to both male and female pupils the 
higher branches of an English and Commercial Education, including the Natural Sciences, 
with special reference to Agriculture,” it was clearly intended that the lower or elemen- 
tary branches of an English education should not be taught in the High Schools, but in 
the Public Schools. It was also intended that all pupils to be eligible for admission to 
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the High Schools for the study of classics, as well as for higher English, must first be 
grounded in the elements of a sound education in their own native language, as strongly 
urged by the latest Royal and Parliamentary Commission on Education in England, but 
strangely overlooked hitherto, as little boys six and seven years of age have been put to 
the study of ancient and foreign languages, and left to grow up to manhood without ever 
having been formally taught their native tongue, or the essential elements of a practical 
English education. This anomaly is provided against by the new Act in the future edu- 
cation of Canadian youth, at least so far as the Public High Schools are concerned, and 
the Council of Public Instruction has prescribed, that “the subjects of examination for 
admission to the High Schools shall be the same as those prescribed for the first four 
classes of the Public Schools.” It will be seen from the explanatory remarks preceding 
the programme, that some subjects of the fourth class of the PublicSchool programme 
are omitted in regard to pupil candidates for the classical course of the High School. The 
examination for admission to the High School must be on paper, and the examination pa- 
pers with the answers are to be preserved for the examination of the High School Inspec- 
tor, that he may not depend wholly cn the individual examination of pupils as to whether 
the regulations have been duly observed in the examination and admission of pupils. 

4. It is to be observed also, that though pupils are eligible for promotion from the 
Public to the High School, after passing a satisfactory examination in the subjects 
of the first four classes of the former, omitting Natural History, Chemistry and Botany, for 
it is quite at the option of the parents or guardians of pupils, whether they shali enter the 
High School or not before they complete the whole programme of studies in the Public- 
Schools when they can enter an advanced class in the High School. 

5. The fundamental principle of our system of Public Instruction is, that every youth, 
before proceeding to the subjects of a higher English or of a claasical education, shall first 
be grounded in the elementary subjects of a Public School education. Nv candidates are, 
therefore, eligible for admission to the High Schools except those who have manifested 
proficiency in the subjects of the first four classes of the Public School programme, by 
passing a satisfactory examination. 

6. The objects and duties of the High Schools are two fold : 


First, commencing with pupils who (whether educated in either a public or private 
school) are qualified as above, the High Schools are intended to complete a good English 
education, by educating pupils not only for commercial, manufacturing and agricultural 
pursuits, but for fulfilling with efficiency, honour and usefulness, the duties of Municipal 
Councillors, Legislators, and various public offices in the service of the country. 

The Second object and duty of the High Schools (commencing also with pupils quali- 
fied as above,) is to teach the languages of Greece and Rome, of Germany and France, the 
Mathematics, &c., so far as to prepare youth for certain professions, and especially for the 
Universities, where will be completed the education of men for the learned professions, 
and for the Professorships in the Colleges, and Masterships in the Collegiate Institute 
and High Schools. 


X.—COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES, OR LOCAL COLLEGES. 


The High Schools having of necessity been thrown open to girls, and provision having 
been made in them for giving a purely English education apart from Classics, it was 
thought desirable to prevent the possible extinction in our Educational system of a purely 
Classical School which should serve as a proper link between the Public School and the 
University. With this view, a provision was introduced into the High School portion of 
the Act authorizing the establishment of Collegiate Institutes, and fixing the minimum 
standard to be reached, by any High School—the Trustees of which desired it to be recog- 
nized as a Collegiate Institute. This standard is the daily average attendance of at least 
aixty boys in Greek and Latin, and the employment, bona fide, of at least four masters 
who shall devote the whole of their time to the work of instruction in the Institute. The 
standard fixed is not an ideal one, but has already been surpassed by more than one of our 
existing High Schools. It is hoped that the establishment throughout the country of 
local colleges of the comparatively high standard which such institutions must reach and 
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maintain, in order to be recognized as such, will be a great and substantial boon to the 
country, and will promote in the highest degree the best interests of superior education 
throughout the Province. 


Tur Srupy oF LATIN IN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


| Among the many reasons which justify the provision in the new School Act, requiring 
an absolute daily average attendance in Collegiate Institutes of at least sixty boys in Greek 
and Latin, are the following which we have quoted, with the recommendations of the 
English Royal Commissions on the subject. In their Report of 1868 they say :— 


“ All the masters examined by us appear to be agreed that nothing teaches English 
“ srammar so easily or so well as Latin grammar, and next to that they would place the 
“teaching of some other foreign grammar, such as French. The preference is given to 
“Jatin for many reasons. There is something, no doubt, in the beauty of the language 
«itself. But the chief stress is laid on the fulness and precision of its accidence, in which 
“no modern language can rival it. Further, it has entered so largely into English, that 
“the meaning of a very large proportion of our words is first discovered to us on learning 
“Latin. And to ano less degree has it entered into English literature, so that many of 
“our classical writers are only half intelligible unless some knowledge of Latin precede 
“the reading. Latin again is a common gateway to French, Italian and Spanish. Some 
«“ teachers even maintain that French can be taught more easily in company with Latin, 
“then by giving all the time to French alone.” ¥ - e 


In order to give force and weight to their opinions, the Commissioners state that :— 


“The witnesses whom we examined on this question may be divided into three 
«classes :_-1. Schoolmasters who spoke from their own experience. 2. Professional men, 
&who described the general education which they thought necessary as a preparation for 
“their own professions. 3. Managers and promoters of Schools and others, who for 
« different reasons had taken an interest in education, and had bestowed some thought on 
“the subject.” 


The following is an analysis of the opinions of these three classes of witnesses :— 


1st class.‘ The Schoolmasters were almost unanimous in regarding Latin as their 
“ ehief educational instrument.” 

2nd class.—‘‘ The representatives of the different professions, though by no means so 
“earnest in their opinions as the Schoolmasters, still, on the whole, came to the same 
“result. Lawyers, medical men, farmers, engineers, agreed in wishing that a certain 
“amount of Latin should form a part of the preliminary education for their several 
“ occupations.” 

3rd class.“ There was not the same unanimity among those whose acquaintance _ 
“with the subject was not quite so directly practical, but the opinions expressed by some 
“of these gentlemen require special notice.” * z ce 


OPINIONS IN FAVOUR OF ENGLISH VERSUS LATIN. 


The Commissioners say :-—‘‘ Great weight is undoubtedly due to these latter opinions, 
“and to the arguments used in support of them. The beauty of English literature; its 
“power to’cultivate and refine the learners ; the fact that French and German children 
“were carefully instructed in their respective languages ; the example of the classic nations 
“themselves, who certainly studied their own great writers ; these, and other similar argu- 
‘ments, were urged upon us with great force. | 

“Professor Seeley went still further than the other three. He was speaking chiefly 
“of education of the second grade, [such as are High Schools,] and in that education he 
* wished to substitute English for Latin, and exclude Latin altogether. But he means by 
“English not grammar, but rather rhetoric. ‘ English,’ he says, ‘ought not to be taught 
*<to boys as a language, but as their language ; not curiously and scientifically, but ~ 
* ¢ artistically, practically, rhetorically. The object is to train boys in their gift of speech, 
é« tq teach them to use it more freely, more skilfully, more precisely, and to admire and 
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“<to enjoy it more when it is nobly used by great authors. The merely grammatical’ 
“part should therefore be passed over lightly, the antiquarian part might be omitted 
“altogether, the principal stress should be laid on composition.’ ‘ Precision, accuracy, 
‘eeand solidity,’ he would avowedly make secondary, and aim rather at brilliancy and. 
“<elevance.’ It may be admitted that Professor Seeley has rightly defined the true pur- 
** pose of teaching English literature ; but as Mr. Derwent Coleridge points out with much 
“force, ‘ to teach English as a study i is a far more rare and difficult accomplishment than. 
“to teach Latin ; and that for one man who can take a play of Shakespeare, or “ Para- 
‘<<< dise Lost,” as a class book, there are ten who can carry boys very respectably through 
*< Ceesar and Virgil, whether regard be had to the language or the subject matter. ‘A 
““<practical view,’ he continues, ‘must be taken of the question. The English classics 
“¢must be read, and will help of themselves to educate the reader ; but a scholarly 
“ ‘acquaintance with the English language, of the humblest kind, can be most quickly, as 
«well as most thoroughly, gained thr ough the medium of Latin,’ 

“In particular, Mr. Goldwin Smith urged the necessity of maintaining such a con- 
‘“nexion, as in his judgment a powerful argument in aa of basing education generally 
‘upon Latin. 

“The best mode of dealing with Latin is probably not far from ial suggested by 
“Mr. Fearon. If boys were not allowed to begin Latin till the elements of an English 
“ education were thoroughly secured, if it were then kept within such limits as not to 
“encroach on other subjects, bus give them aid, it would probably have its full educa- 
“tional value at the time, and prepare the Way for a higher grade of ete se afterwards, 
‘if a higher grade were intended.” i 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH COMMISSIONERS. 


“The conclusions to which we were brought by a review of the opinions put before 
“us in regard to the subjects of instruction are strongly confirmed by the experience of 
“those countries that have been most successful in the management of education. Every- 
“where we find the classics still regarded as the best instrument now to be obtained for 
“the highest education, and when the classics are neglected, the education seems to be 
“Jowered in character. But we see also that two important modifications must be made 
“fin this general statement. 

“One i is, that the time given to classics must be so far curtailed, if necessary, as to 
“admit of other important studies by their side. France curtails the study of Greek for 
“this purpose ; Prussia the practice of composition ; but neither gives up the classics in 
“her highest education, nor Latin even in what ranks much below the highest. The 
“ Scotch: parents, who can choose at their own discretion, still make Latin the staple of 
“instruction, while they are not content with Latin only. Even Zurich, with a decided 
“leaning to industrial education, has a large proportion of scholars in classical schools. 
“ But all these countries appear to stand above us in the teaching of every subject except 
“the classics, and England is quite alone in 1equiring no systematic study of the mother 
“tongue. 

“The other modification of the general rule in favour of classics is that room must 
“be made for Schools of an altogether different typ2 There are minds fitted to be 
“developed by other studies than that of the most perfect known languages. There are 
“occupations for which classical studies do not give the proper preparation. Schools like 
“the Rea'schulen of Prussia, or the Schools of Industry of Switzerland, have become a 
“positive need of modern times.” 


XI.— SUPPORT EQUALLY OF THE HIGH AND]'PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY 
MUNICIPAL COUNCILS. 


The School Law of 1871 at length embodies a principle for which I had contended for 
years. In submitting the first draft of Bill in 1354, for the improvement of our Gram- 
mar Schools, I sought to get inserted in it a recognition of the principle—which has at 
length been conceded—that it was the duty of the County or other Municipal Councils, to 
provide by rate upon property for the support of the Grammar School equally with the 
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Common School. Experience has shown how utterly impossible it was to maintain a good 
Grammar School without Municipal aid, in addition to the Legislative grant. The history 
of our Grammar Schools since 1854 has (with some hcnourable exceptions) been a chron- 
icle of failures, owing chiefly to want of means to employ a sufficient number of teachers, 
and to prevent the wholesale thrusting into them of a number of illqualified children, 
in the vain hope of thereby increasing the Government grant. The obvious fact was over- 
looked that if one School resorted to this improper means of swelling its average attend- 
ance, another would do the same. Thus in the race for numbers the quality deteriorated, 
and the ratio of apportionment to each school was largely reduced. This was the. case, 
especially as regards the better class of schools, which did not resort to this questionable 
means of dbtaining, as was hoped, an increased grant, but which were made to suffer se- 
verely by this unjust competition. Happily the motive for a continuance of this unfortun- 
ate state of things has been entirely removed, and the Councils are now authorized and 
_ required by law to provide all necessary means for carrying on our High Schools in a state 
of efficiency. Ihave no doubt that the High School sections of the Act will inaugurate a 
new and auspicious era in the higher English and commercial, as well as elementary clas- 
sical education of the country, in regard to both sexes of our youthful population. 


XIIL.—THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF “PAYMENT BY RESULTS.” 


Our Sehool Law of 1871 has introduced a new principle into the mode of payments 
to High Schools. Formerly the system adopted was (as in the case of Public Schools,) to 
distribute the High School Fund on the basis of average attendance of the pupils at the 
school. This was found to work injuriously to the best class of schools. For instance, a 
very inferior school with an average attendance, say, of fifty, would be entitled to receive 
precisely the same apportionment as another school with the same attendance, but which 
might be greatly superior,—if not the very best school in the Province. ‘To remedy this 
defect and remove this injustice, a new principle of payment was introduced into the Act— 
viz: the payment, (as it is technically termed in England) “ by results,” or, as in the words 
of the Act itself, according to “ proficiency in the various branches of study.” This prinei- 
ple has been for years strictly applied to Elementary Schools in England, and it is now 
extended to other classes of schools. The thoroughness of the system of inspection 
adopted there has enabled the school authorities to do so. We shall not be able at pres- 
ent to go further than the High Schools with the application of this principle ; but we 
trust that by and by if it be found to work well in the Higa Schools, we shall be able 
to apply it to the Public Schools as well. . 

In Victoria, (Australia,) “ payment by results,” to the schools, is the system adopted. 
In the last report of the Board of Education for that country published this year, the Board 
says: “The system of ‘payment by results,’ now in use, appears to be working well, and 
“to give general satisfaction. The fact, that at each emamination, each school’s force 1s 
‘recorded as having gained a certain percentage of a possible maximum, affords a means 
“of comparison between different schools which, if not conclusive as to their relative 
“ merits, is sufficiently so to cause considerable emulation amongst teachers. Indeed, the 
“wish to obtain a high perccntage, materially increases the stimulus afforded by the ‘re- 
‘sult payments.’ ” 


The three-fold principle upon which High Schools are hereafter to be aided, is 
declared by the new law to be as follows : 


“Each High School conducted according to law [and the regulations,] shall be enti- 
“tled to an apportionment * * * according— 


First—‘ To the average attendance of pupils. 

Second—“ Their proficiency in the various branches of study. 

Third—* The length of time each such High School is kept open as compared with 
“ other High Schools.” 


With the aid of the additional Inspector of High Schools, the Department will be 
‘enabled to obtain the information required, which will enable it to give effect to the 
‘new and equitable system of apportionment. 
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XTII.—MORE THOROUGH AND SYSTEMATIC INSPECTION OF THE 
SCHOOLS. 


It has been well said by Dr. Fraser, the present Bishop of Manchester, that inspection 
ts the salt of elementary education. He goes on to insist upon its application to.the higher 
schools of England, and says: “The publicity with which ‘all material facts’ relating to 
each school ‘are annually made known to the State,’ through the machinery of the Board 
of Education, is considered in Massachusetts to be the secret of the immense progress that 
has taken place in education in that commonwealth in the last 30 years.” 


EXAMPLES AND WARNINGS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


1. Inall educating countries, the thorough inspection of schools is regarded as essential to 
their efficiency and improvement ; and this cannot be done except by men who are com- 
petent to teach the schools themselves. The want of practical and thorough inspection has 
undoubtedly been a serious impediment to any improvement in the schools in many parts 
of the Province ; nor can any improvement be expected in the schools generally without 
an improved system of inspection. It is an anomaly in our school system, on which I 
have remarked more than once, that while a legal standard of qualification is prescribed 
for teachers of schools, no standard of qualification whatever had been prescribed for the 
Superintendents of teachers and schools. . In the efforts which have hitherto been directed 
to organize the machinery of the School System, and to provide the apparatus necessary to 
render it effective, the people of the country have most nobly co-operated and done their 
part in bringing the whole system into efficient operation. But as long as the inspection 
of the schools was in the hands of men who were not paid or expected to devote their 
studies and time to the duties of their office, and who, for the most part, were not. practi- 
cal teachers, and who formed their standard of good schools and good teaching from what 
existed twenty or thirty years ago, and not from what the best schools have been made, 
and the improved methods of school organization, teaching and discipline which have been 
introduced during the present age, we could not expect any considerable improvement in 
the internal state and character of the schools, except from the improved character of the 
teachers, and in instances where regularly trained teachers, or teachers who have kept with 
the progress of the times, have been employed ; and even they have been able to do little 
in comparison with what they might have done, had their hands been strengthened and 
their hearts encouraged by the example, counsel and influence of thoroughly competent 
Inspectors. ’ 

2. As to the felt necessity of a better system of School Inspection in Ontario, we 
have the testimony of the present Bishop of Manchester, who, in 1865, visited the Prov- 
ince, and made his Report to the English Commissioners upon our schools. He remarks :— 


‘Thorough inspection of schools, such as we are accustomed to in England, is a great 
“desideratum both in the States and Canada (page 8). * * * Something like our 
“English mode of inspection of schools, by a body of perfectly independent and competent 
*“ gentlemen, would be a great and valuable addition to the school system both of the United 
“States and Canada. * * * In fact, the great desideratum of the Common School 
“system, both in Massachusetts and generally in the States, is adequate, thorough, impar- 
“tial, independent inspection of schools. In New York and Pennsylvania, a system of sup- 
‘“‘ervision by counties or wide districts has been introduced, and is at work with tolerable 
“success ; but even here, the Superintendents (or Commissioners, as they are called in 
“New York) appear, from their reports, to be more or less hampered by local prejudices 

“and jealousies, and their salary is in part provided by the district which is the sphere of 
“their labours. They are elected, too, in Pennsylvania, by the ‘school directors’ of 
“the several townships ; in New York, by the electors of the assembly districts, by ballot. 
““ A,similar organization is strongly rece x mended by the Ohio State Commission. * * * 
“The agent of the Massachusetts Board \.i' Education, in a lecture, says :—‘My observa- 
‘tions, on visiting thousands of schools throughout Massachusetts, and many in twelve 
“ other States, have clearly proved to my mind the wisdom of maintaining a Superinten- 

“dent in all our cities and large townships, who shall devole his whole time to the care and 

“amprovement of the schools.’” (Page 25.) In discussing the defects in the ‘ Administration 
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of Schools in the United States, Dr. Fraser says: “The supreme control of the schools is 
“too absolutely in the hands of local administrators, with no absolute guarantee of compe- 
“ tency. The inspection, even, of County Superintendents and Commissioners is often 
«“ found to be nugatory and ineffective. Legal requirements are constantly ignored or 
“ eyaded, and a properly authenticated and independent officer, like Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
“tor of Schools among ourselves, armed with visitorial powers, and with means provided 
“for giving effectsto his recommendations, appears to be the element wanting in the ma- 
“ chinery of the system, to give it that balance which the complication of its parts re 
“gulres.” (Pages 61, 62.) 


3. The English Commissioners, in their report of 1861, declare that,— 


“The superiority of inspected schools may be stated as beyond dispute ; and though 
“this is partly attributable to inspected schools possessing an apparatus of trained teach- 
“ergs and pupil teachers, which in other schools is unknown, yet much is due to the activ- 
“ ity and carefulness which are the results of a system of constant supervision. This is 
«“ clearly expressed by Mr. Hare, who examined a large number of witnesses, and who as- 
“ sures us that ‘on tne beneficial effects of inspection, especially as carried on by Her Ma- 
“‘jesty’s Inspectors, the agreement is more general than on any other subject. Nearly all 
“consider it as a wholesome stimulus to all concerned—managers, parents, pupil-teachers, 
‘and scholars.” 

“The great advantages of inspection appear still more clearly, if we examine the opin- 
«ions which have been sent to us from different parts of the country. Thus the Hon. and 
“ Rey. T. Best, after criticising as ‘faulty’ several details of the Government system of aid, 
“speaks thus :—“ Having dwelt thus long on the deficiencies of the system, let me make 
‘© ¢amends in a single sentence. The schools under Government inspection are, as a rule, 
“¢ the only good schools in the country, and we cannot too highly appreciate the assistance 
“<the system renders and has rendered.’ i 

“ We have strong testimony to the marked superiority of inspected over uninspected 
“ schools, and to the stimulus which inspection supplies, subject to the remark that the 
« Inspectors often lead the teachers to dwell on matters of memory, rather than of reason- 
‘ing, and rather on details than on general principles, or on general results, and also sub- 
“ject to a further remark, as to the inconvenience of differences in the standards adopted 
“by different Inspectors. Asa remedy for these defects, we recommend the appointment 
“by the Committee of Council of one or more Inspectors General, whose duty it shall be 
“+o superintend the Inspectors, to notice their deficiencies, and to correspond on the sub- 
‘ject directly with the Committee of Council. We have found that while inspection 
“ quickens the intellectual activity, and raises the condition of the whole school, the In- 
“ spectors are tempted to attend to the state of the upper, more than of the junior, classes 
“in schools, and to estimate the whole school accord) ngly.” 


4, The English Commissioners, in their report of 1868, say :— 


“ Ben the best masters will not do so well without this aid as with it. On the Continent 
all Schools that in any degree claim a public character, and sometimes even private 
“ schools, are required to submit to such a review of their work. In this country, inspec- 
“tion has been the most powerful instrument in the tmprovement of elementary education. 
ag - yi * Inspection is necessary to prevent waste, to secure efficiency, to 
“prepare the way for improvement. The regulations for examination should be governed 
“by two principles. | One is that the examination should not be competitive, but a fair 
“test of average work. It should, as-far as possible, follow the Prussian rule, and be such 
“as a scholar of fair ability and proper diligence may, toward the end of his school course, 
“ come to with a quiet mind and without a painful effort.” 


5. Our American neighbours have thoroughly tried the systems of both Township and 
County Superintendents. The State Commissioner of Schools in Ohio says: “ Our system 
of township supervision of schools has proved a lamentable failure. Similar systems in 
other States have uniformly failed. Any system of supervision for the country schools 
must necessarily fail, that does not make provision for the employment of competent Super- 
_intendents, whose entire energies are given to the York.” The value of local supervision, 

through the agency of competent County Superintendents, has been tested in other 
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States. Pennsylvania adopted the system in 1854, New York in 1856, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Maryland, West Virginia, California, and several other States subsequently ; and the 
testimony from each of them is, that it has proved a most valuable feature of their School 
System. The Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania says: ‘“ County Sup- 
“ erintendents were first elected in this State in 1854, and it is not claiming too much for 
“the office to say that it has vitalized the whole system. ‘To it, more than to any other 
“agency, or to all other agencies combined, we owe our educational progress of late years.” 
I may observe that more than four-fifths of the County School Conventions held in the 
several counties of this Province two years since, desired duly qualified County Superin- 
tendents in place of Township Superintendents. 

6. The travelling agent of the Board of Education for the State of Massachusetts uses 
the following forcible language in regard to this matter :— 


“It has been said, and with great truthfulness, that ‘the most important branch of 
“ administration, as connected with education, relates to school inspection.’ It is asserted 
“by some careful observers, that the Dutch schoolmasters are decidedly superior to the 
‘Prussian, notwithstanding the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, and the two or three 
“only in Holland; and this superiority is attributed entirely to a better system of inspection. 
“ This is the basis on which the whole fabric of their popular instruction rests. The absence 
“of such a thorough supervision of schools as is maintained in Holland with such ad- 
“mirable results, is the weakest part of our system. 

“What is needed for all our schools, and what is essential to their highest efficiency, 
‘is a constant, thorou:sh, intelligent, impartial and independent supervision. Comparative- 
“ly few persons possess the varied qualifications so indispensable to success in this delicate 
“and important work, So important was it regarded by the distinguished author of the 
“ Dutch system of inspection, that, after a long life devoted to educational labour, he said, 
“ «Take care how you choose your Inspectors ; they are men whom you ought to look for 
“lantern in hand.’ i 

‘A school,” says Everett, ‘is not a clock, which you can wind up, and then leave 
“it to go of itself. Nor can other interests be thus neglected. Our railroads and factories 
“require some directing, controlling, and constantly supervising mind for their highest effi- 
“ciency, and do not our schools need the same? To meet this great want, eleven of the 
“fifteen cities of our State, and numerous large towns, have availed themselves of the 
“provision of the Statute, and elected School Superintendents who devote their whole time 
“and energies to this work of supervision. I have visited all, or nearly all, these towns 
“and cities, and several of them frequently, and can bear my decided testimony to the 
“great benefit that has resulted to their schools in consequence.” 


SPIRIT IN WHICH INSPECTION SHOULD BE PERFORMED. 


The regulations in regard to inspection, which have been adopted by the Council of 
Public Instruction, are sufficiently explicit as to the general details of inspection, and 
the mode in which it should be conducted. I will, therefore, only repeat here what I 
wrote on this subject in 1846 and 1850, when our present system of education was Inaug- 
urated. I said: 


“To perform the duty of Inspector with any degree of efficiency, the Inspector should 
be acquainted with the best modes of teaching every department of an English school, 
and be able to explain and exemplify them. It is, of course, the Inspector’s duty to wit- ' 
ness the modes of teaching adopted by the teacher, but he should do something more. 
He should, some part of the time, be an actor as well as spectator. To do so he must 
keep pace with the progress of the science of teaching. Every man who has to do with 
schools, ought to make himself master of the best modes of conducting them in ail the 
details of arrangement, instruction, and discipline. A man commits a wrong against 
teachers, against children, and against the interests’ of school education, who seeks the 
office of Inspector without being qualified and able to fulfil all its functions. In respect 
to the manner of performing the visitorial part of the Inspector’s duties, I repeat the 
suggestions which I made in my circular to local Superintendents of Schools, in Decem- 
ber, 1846. They are as follows: 
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“ Your own inspection of the schools must be chiefly relied upon as the basis of your 
judgment, and the source of your information, as to the character and methods of school 
instruction, discipline, management, accommodations, &c.: and on this subject, we ought 
not to content ourselves with exterior and general facts. * * * But it is not of less 
importance to know the interior regime of the schools—the aptitude, the zeal, the deport- 
ment of the teachers—their relations with the pupils, the trustees and the neighbourhood 
—the progress and attainments of the pupils, and, in a word, the whole moral and social 
character and results of the instruction given, as far as can be ascertained. Such infor- 
mation cannot be acquired from reports and statistical tables ; it can only be obtained by 
special visits, and by personal conversation: and observation—by an examination of the 
several classes, in their different branches of study ; so as to enable you to ascertain the 
degree and efficiency of the instruction imparted.” 


THE GREAT VALUE OF INSPECTION TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“The importance of the question of Public School inspection” (remarks the English 
Journal of Education) “is much broader and deeper than at first sight appears. The history 
of that laborious transition which has occurred, first, from contented ignorance to discon- 
tent with ignorance, and then to strivings after intelligence, and attempts at education, 
fructifying in a very general effort to make schools efficient, discloses to the practical 
observer, one gangrenous obstacle attaching to the whole progress of the movement, viz., 
a morbid desire to screen and palliate defects. We believe far less hindrance to educa: 
tion has arisen from the badness of schools, than from the folly of cloaking their badness. 
This jealousy of criticism has been exhibited greatly in proportion to the reputation of 
the school. It has always been found that an Inspector may, with much less chance of 
evoking the wrath of the managers, denounce a bad school in wholesale terms than he 
can insinuate a blemish, or hint a blot, in one which “has a name.” It may be said that 
this is very natural, as no one likes the criticism of that which has obtained him credit, 
and ministered to his amour propre: but natural as this may be, it is not the less injurious 
to the progress of education. The very best school is capable of improvement ; and as 
the real value of a school is generally overrated, and its defects are more easily veiled 
than those of any other object of equal importance, it is greatly to be lamented that this 
intolerance of criticism should pit itself against the obvious means of improvement which 
skilled inspection affords. ‘We repeat, that if it stops short of a full and faithful ex- 
posure of every fault and defect in the matter and methods of instruction, it betrays its 
trust, and falls short of its imperative duty. So far from there being ground for com- 
plaint of the censoriousness of Inspectors of Schools, whether local or governmental, 
proofs abound that they far oftener sin in being too mealy-mouthed, and in winking at 
defects they deem it ungracious or impolitic to expose. Education is by no means in 
need of such delicate handling. It is far from being a flame easily extinguished by the 
sreath of censorship. On the contrary, nothing tends more directly to feed and nourish 
it ; and Inspectors who have the manliness to set their faces against shams and rote sys- 
tems, and to ‘ develop’ errors, as well as ‘aims,’ in their right light, are deserving of the 
hearty thanks and support of every man who wishes education to be a reality, and a 
thorough mind-training in the duties and subjects essential for practical lite. There are 
two ways of inspecting schools ; one is to praise the teachers and please the managers ; 
the other is to benefit the scholars and improve the schools. It will but seldom happen 
that those two courses can coincide. The Inspector must usually take his choice between 
them, and according to it is he worthy or unworthy of his office. Weare no advocates 
of undue harshness, or a spirit of fault finding. He who takes pleasure in blaming, or 
who fails to apply just censure in kindly or Christian terms, is just as wrong as he 
who, from false lenience or truckling servility, praises where he ought to blame, or ‘winks 
at faults he trembles to chastise.’ 

“We firmly believe that the progress of sound teaching is just now more entirely in 
the hands, and contingent on the faithfulness and courage of Inspectors of Schools, than 
any other human agency. None, so well as professional and experienced examiners, can 
detect glosses, extinguish effete systems, substitute right ones, or invert the pyramid now 
tottering on its apex. Those who, chafing under the wholesome correction of their own 
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schools, absorbed by the sense of personal grievance, and forgetting what is due to the 
great behests and eternal aims of education, rail at the remedy, and attack the physician 
instead of the disease, are the real obstructives to the cause of sound secular and availing 


religious instruction.” 


XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS OF THE NEW SCHOOL ACT. 


Avnong the miscellaneous provisions of the new School Act, we may enumerate the 
following :— 

1. Section 16 authorizes Trustees, or any five ratepayers, to appeal to the County 
Council against the act, past or present, of a Township Council, in forming or altering 
their school section. 

2. The 17th section of the new School Law provides a remedy for difficulties which 
have been experienced in many School sections in obtaining a site for a School-house. 
This provision is a simplification of what is provided by law, in similar cases, in laying 
out public highways. A corresponding provision exists in the new School Law of England, 
and the laws of Quebec, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire and elsewhere. 

3. Section 20 authorizes Trustees to erect a teacher’s residence, if they desire to do so- 

4. Section 22 authorizes a Trustee, equally with their Secretary, to call School Trus. 
tees’ meetings. 

5. Sections 25 and 26 relate to the enlarged powers conferred upon Arbitrators un- 
der the School Law ; and section 27 abolishes arbitrations between Trustees and Teachers 
in regard to salary, &e. | 

6. Section 28 remedies a defect in the provision of the law in regard to appeals by 
the Chief Superintendent against the decisions of County J udges in School matters, 

7. Section 29 declares that the summer vacations in the Public Schools shall be one 
month, from the 15th of July to the 15th of August, both inclusive ; and section 44 de- 
clares that the summer vacations in High Schools shall be from the 1st of J uly to the 15th — 
of August, inclusive. 

8. Section 30 remedies several defects, and supplies some omissions in the School 
Law. It facilitates the recovery of fines ; enlarges the powers of school collectors ; re- 
stores to the outgoing Trustee (after the Ist of October in each year) all the powers of 
which the School Law of 18€0 deprived him. He has now equal authority with the other 
Trustees to engage teachers, &c. The section also prevents Trustees from giving orders 
to teachers who are not legally qualified ; authorizes the Township Council to correct mis- 
takes in the school assessor’s roll; (Note-—The 18th section authorizes the Reeve and 
School Inspectors to equalize every year the assessments of union school sections.) The 
section further directs the Inspector to apportion moneys to every school section within 
his jurisdiction, whether a school is kept open_in it or not. The object of this provision 
is,—Ist. Not to allow a section to suffer a loss of its grant in case the Trustee’s report 
should fail, from error or carelessness, or other cause, to reach the Inspector. 2nd. To 
determine the amount for which Trustees are personally responsible, and for which they 
ean be sued, should they fail to keep open their school during the whole year. 

9. Section 31 declares that the Municipal or Assessment Act, or any amendments to 
them, which shall be in force at the time anything. is done under their authority, shall 
govern trustees, collectors, and other school officers. 

10. Section 37 declares that no Public or High School shall be entitled to share in 
the fund applicable to it, unless conducted according to the regulations provided by law. 

11. Public School Trustees, equally with their Secretray-Treasurer, are now made per- 
sonally responsible (section 46) for their “neglect or refusal to account for, or deliver up, 
when called upon by competent authority to do so” * * * “all school moneys or 
school property” which may have come into their hands. They are also required “ to exe 
act security from every person to whom they may entrust school money, or other school 
property, and deposit such security with the Township Council for safe keeping.” Failing 
to do so, they become personally responsible for any loss which may occur in consequence. 
(Sections 23 and 46.) Section 21 relates to Public School section accounts, and section 45 
to the audit of the High School accounts. 
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I have thus, as your Excellency will perceive, entered somewhat fully into an exposi- 
tion and justification of the various new features of our system of Public Instruction, which 
have been embodied in the ‘ School Law Improvement Act of 1871.” I have felt it the 
more necessary to furnish, once for all, in this report, the many friends of our School System 
with the facts and reasonings illustrative of the necessity for the recent changes in our law, 
which influenced me in endeavouring to embody in our School Law, certain great princi- 
ples which underlie and are common to every really comprehensive system of National 
Education. In fact, no intelligent person can carefully read over the extracts which 1 have 
given of the views and proceedings of educationists in other countries without coming to 
the conclusion, that, to have done less than we have done, would be to place this 
Province in the rear rather than abreast of other educating countries. They would have 
felt that I should have been recreant to my duty had I failed to strongly press upon the 
‘Government and Legislature, the necessity of giving their highest sanction to the recom- 
mendations which I had made with a view to improve the School Law of this Province— 
recommendations which were founded (as I have shown in this Report) upon the knowledge 
and experience of the most accomplished educationists of the present day. 

Afer twenty-seven years’ service in promoting what I believed to be the best interests 
of our School System, I am more than ever profoundly impressed with the conviction of 
the correctness of the views on these subjects which I expressed in my preliminary Report 
ona System of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, which I submitted to ihe Govern- 
ment in 1846. It has been the purpose and aim of my life, since I assumed the direction 
of the Education Department, to give practicnl effect to these views, and with the Divine 
favour, to secure and perpetuate to my native country, the inestimable blessings of a free, 
comprehensive, Christian education fur every child in the land. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s obedient, humble servant, 


E. RYERSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Toronto, October, 1871. 
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